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CHAPTER  I. 

"The  Golden  Star,"  Homburg,  was  a 
humble  hotel,  not  used  by  gay  gamblers, 
but  by  modest  travelers. 

At  two  o'clock,  one  fine  day  in  June, 
there  were  two  strangers  in  the  salle  a 
manger,  seated  at  small  tables  a  long  way 
apart,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  their  own 
business. 

One  was  a  lady  about  twenty-four  years 
old,  who,  in  the  present  repose  of  her  feat- 
ures, looked  comely,  sedate,  and  womanly, 
but  not  the  remarkable  person  she  really 
was.  Her  forehead  high  and  white,  but 
a  little  broader  than  sculptors  affect;  her 
long  hair,  coiled  tight,  in  a  great  many 
smooth  snakes,  upon  her  snowy  nape,  was 
almost  flaxen,  yet  her  eyebrows  and  long 
lashes  not  pale  but  a  reddish  brown ;  her 
gray  eyes  large  and  profound ;  her  mouth 
rather  large,  beautifully  shaped,  amiable, 
and  expressive,  but  full  of  resolution ;  her 
chin  a  little  broad;  her  neck  and  hands 
admirably  white  and  polished.  She  was 
an  Anglo-Dane — her  father  English. 

If  you  ask  me  what  she  was  doing,  why 
— hunting;  and  had  been,  for  some  days, 
in  all  the  inns  of  Homburg.  She  had  the 
visitors'  book,  and  was  going  through  the 
names  of  the  whole  year,  and  studying 
each  to  see  whether  it  looked  real  or  as- 
sumed. Interspersed  were  flippant  com- 
ments, and  verses  adapted  to  draw  a  smile 
of  amusement  or  contempt ;  but  this  hunt- 
er passed  them  all  over  as  nullities:  the 
steady  pose  of  her  head,  the  glint  of  her 
deep  eye,  and  the  set  of  her  fine  lips  showed 
a  soul  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  object. 


The  traveler  at  her  back  had  a  map  of 
the  district  and  blank  telegrams,  one  of 
which  he  filled  in  every  now  and  then,  and 
scribbled  a  hasty  letter  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. He  was  a  sharp-faced  middle-aged 
man  of  business ;  Joseph  Ashmead,  operatic 
and  theatrical  agent — at  his  wits'  end ;  a 
female  singer  at  the  Homburg  Opera  had 
fallen  really  ill ;  he  was  commissioned  to 
replace  her,  and  had  only  thirty  hours  to  do 
it  in.  So  he  was  hunting  a  singer.  What 
the  lady  was  hunting  can  never  be  known, 
unless  she  should  choose  to  reveal  it. 

Karl,  the  waiter,  felt  bound  to  rouse 
these  abstracted  guests,  and  stimulate 
their  appetites.  He  affected,  therefore,  to 
look  on  them  as  people  who  had  not  yet 
breakfasted,  and  tripped  up  to  Mr.  Ash- 
mead with  a  bill  of  fare,  rather  scanty. 

The  busiest  Englishman  can  eat,  and 
Ashmead  had  no  objection  to  snatch  a 
mouthful;  he  gave  his  order  in  German 
with  an  English  accent.  But  the  lady, 
when  appealed  to,  said  softly,  in  pure  Ger- 
man, "I  will  wait  for  the  table-d'hote." 

"The  table- (T hotel  It  wants  four  hours 
to  that." 

The  lady  looked  Karl  full  in  the  face, 
and  said,  slowly,  and  very  distinctly, 
' '  Then,  I — will — wait — f our-^-hours. ' ' 

These  simple  words,  articulated  firmly, 
and  in  a  contralto  voice  of  singular  volume 
and'  sweetness,  sent  Karl  skipping;  but 
their  effect  on  Mr.  Ashmead  was  more  re- 
markable. He  started  up  from  his  chair 
with  an  exclamation,  and  bent  his  eyes 
eagerly  on  the  melodious  speaker.  He 
could  only  see  her  back  hair  and  her  fig- 
ure;   but,     apparently,     this    quick-eared 
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gentleman  had  also  quick  eyes,  for  he  said 
aloud,  in  English,  "Her  hair,  too — it  must 
be;"  and  he  came  hurriedly  toward  her. 
She  caught  a  word  or  two,  and  turned  and 
saw  him.  "Ah!"  said  she,  and  rose;  but 
the  points  of  her  fingers  still  rested  on  the 
book. 

"It  is!"  cried  Ashmead.     "It  is!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Ashmead,"  said  the  lady, 
coloring  a  little,  but  in  pure  English,  and 
with  a  composure  not  easily  disturbed;  "it 
is  Ina  Klosking." 

"What  a  pleasure,"  cried  Ashmead; 
"and  what  a  surprise!  Ah,  madam,  I 
never  hoped  to  see  you  again.  When  I 
heard  you  had  left  the  Munich  Opera  so 
sudden,  I  said,  '  There  goes  one  more 
bright  star  quenched  forever.'  And  you 
to  desert  us — you,  the  risingest  singer  in 
Germany!" 

"Mr.  Ashmead!" 

"You  can't  deny  it.  You  know  you 
were. ' ' 

The  lady,  thus  made  her  own  judge, 
seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  said,  "I 
was  a  well-grounded  musician,  thanks  to 
my  parents;  I  was  a  very  hard-working 
singer;  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  being 
supported,  in  my  early  career,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  judgment  and  spirit,  who  was  a 
manager  at  first,  alid  brought  me  forward, 
afterward  a  popular  agent,  and  talked 
managers  into  a  good  opinion  of  me." 

"Ah,  madam,"  said  Ashmead,  tenderly, 
"it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  this  from 
you,  and  spoken  with  that  mellow  voice 
which  would  charm  a  rattlesnake;  but 
what  would  my  zeal  and  devotion  have 
availed  if  you  had  not  been  a  born  singer?" 

"Why — yes,"  said  Ina,  thoughtfully; 
"I  was  a  singer."  But  she  seemed  to  say 
this  not  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  only 
because  it  happened  to  be  true;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  woman 
that  she  appeared  nearly  always  to  think 
— if  but  for  half  a  moment — before'  she 
spoke,  and  to  say  things,  whether  about 
herself  or  others,  only  because  they  were 
the  truth.  The  reader  who  shall  conde- 
scend to  bear  this  in  mind  will  possess 
some  little  clew  to  the  color  and  effect  of 
her  words  as  spoken.     Often,  where  they 


seem  simple  and  commonplace — on  paper, 
they  were  weighty  by  their  extraordinary 
air  of  truthfulness  as  well  as  by  the  deep 
music  of  her  mellow,  bell-like  voice. 

"Oh,  you  do  admit  that,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
mead, with  a  chuckle;  "then  why  jump 
off  the  ladder  so  near  the  top?  Oh,  of 
course  I  know — the  old  story — but  you 
might  give  twenty-two  hours  to  love,  and 
still  spare  a  couple  to  music." 

"That  seems  a  reasonable  division," 
said  Ina,  naively.  "But"  (apologetically) 
"he  was  jealous." 

"Jealous! — more  shame  for  him.  I'm 
sure  no  lady  in  public  life  was  ever  more 
discreet." 

"No,  no;  he  was  only  jealous  of  the 
public." 

"And  what  had  the  poor  public  done?" 

"Absorbed  me,  he  said." 

"Why,  he  could  take  you  to  the  opera, 
and  take  you  home  from  the  opera,  and, 
during  the  opera,  he  could  make  one  of 
the  public,  and  applaud  you  as  loud  as  the 
best." 

"Yes,  but  rehearsals! — and — embracing  ' 
the  tenor." 

"Well,  but  only  on  the  stage?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Ashmead,  where  else  does  one 
embrace  the  tenor?" 

"And  was  that  a  grievance?  Why,  I'd 
embrace  fifty  tenors — if  I  was  paid  propor- 
tionable." 

"Yes;  but  he  said  I  embraced  one  poor 
stick,  with  a  fervor  —  an  abandon  — 
Well,  I  dare  say  I  did;  for,  if  they  had 
put  a  gate-post  in  the  middle  of  the  stage, 
and  it  was  in  my  part  to  embrace  the 
thing,  I  should  have  done  it  honestly,  for 
love  of  my  art,  and  not  of  a  post.  The 
next  time  I  had  to  embrace  the  poor  stick 
it  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  pinch  him  sav- 
agely." 

"And  turn  him  to  a  counter-tenor — 
make  him  squeak." 

Ina  Klosking  smiled  for  the  first  time. 
Ashmead,  too,  chuckled  at  his  own  wit, 
but  turned  suddenly  grave  the  next  mo- 
ment, and  moralized.  He  pronounced  it 
desirable,  for  the  interests  of  mankind, 
that  a  great  and  rising  singer  should  not 
love  out  of  the  business;  outsiders  were 
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wrong-headed  and  absurd,  and  did  not 
understand  the  true  artist.  However, 
having  discoursed  for  some  time  in  this 
strain,  he  began  to  fear  it  might  be  unpal- 
atable to  her ;  so  he  stopped  abruptly,  and 
said,  "But  there — what  is  done  is  done. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  it;  and  you 
mustn't  think  I  meant  to  run  him  down. 
He  loves  you,  in  his  way.  He  must  be  a 
noble  fellow,  or  he  never  could  have  won 
such  a  heart  as  yours.  He  won't  be  jeal- 
ous of  an  old  fellow  like  me,  though  I  love 
you,  too,  in  my  humdrum  way,  and  al- 
waj^s  did.  You  must  do  me  the  honor  to 
present  me  to  him  at  once." 

Ina  stared  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

"Oh,"  continued  Ashmead,  "I  shall  be 
busy  till  evening;  but  I  will  ask  him  and 
you  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Kursaal,  and 
then  adjourn  to  the  Royal  Box.  You  are 
a  queen  of  song,  and  that  is  where  you, 
and  he  shall  sit,  and  nowhere  else." 

Ina  Klosking  was  changing  color  all  this 
time,  and  cast  a  grateful  but  troubled  look 
on  him.  "My  kind,  old  faithful  friend!" 
said  she,  then  shook  her  head.  "No,  we 
are  not  to  dine  with  you;  nor  sit  together 
at  the  opera,  in  Homburg." 

Ashmead  looked  a  little  chagrined.  "So 
be  it,"  he  said  dryly.  "But  at  least  in- 
troduce me  to  him.  I'll  try  and  overcome 
his  prejudices." 

"It  is  not  even  in  my  power  to  do 
that." 

"Oh,  I  see.  I'm  not  good  enough  for 
him,"  said  Ashmead,  bitterly. 

"You  do  yourself  injustice,  and  him 
too,"  said  Ina,  courteously. 

"Well,  then?" 

"My  friend,"  said  she,  deprecatingly, 
"he  is  not  here." 

"Not  here?  That  is  odd.  Well,  then, 
you  will  be  dull  till  he  comes  back.  Come 
without  him;  at  all  events,  to  the  opera." 

She  turned  her  tortured  eyes  away.  ' '  I 
have  not  the  heart." 

This  made  Ashmead  look  at  her  more 
attentively.  "Why,  what  is  the  matter?" 
said  he.  "You  are  in  trouble.  I  declare 
you  are  trembling,  and  your  eyes  are  fill- 
ing. My  poor  lady — in  Heaven's  name, 
what  is  the  matter?" 


"Hush!"  said  Ina;  "  not  so  loud." 
Then  she  looked  him  in  the  face  a  little 
while,  blushed,  hesitated,  faltered,  and  at 
]ast  laid  one  white  hand  upon  her  bosom, 
that  was  beginning  to  heave,  and  said, 
with  patient  dignity,  "My  old  friend — I — 
am — deserted." 

Ashmead  looked  at  her  with  amazement 
and  incredulity.  "Deserted!"  said  he, 
faintly.     ' '  You— deserted !  !  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "deserted;  but  perhaps 
not  forever."  Her  noble  eyes  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  two  tears  stood  ready  to  run 
over. 

"Why,  the  man  must  be  an  idiot!" 
shouted  Ashmead. 

"Hush!  not  so  loud.  That  waiter  is 
listening:  let  me  come  to  your  table." 

She  came  and  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
he  sat  opposite  her.  They  looked  at  each 
other.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak.  With 
all  her  fortitude,  her  voice  faltered,  under 
the  eye  of  sympathy. 

"You  are  my  old  friend,"  she  said. 
"I'll  try  and  tell  you  all."  But  she  could 
not  all  in  a  moment,  and  the  two  tears 
trickled  over  and  ran  down  her  cheeks; 
Ashmead  saw  them,  and  burst  out,  "The 
villain! — the  villain!" 

"No,  no,"  said  she,  "do  not  call  him 
that.  I  could  not  bear  it.  Believe  me, 
he  is  no  villain."  Then  she  dried  her 
eyes,  and  said,  resolutely,  "If  I  am  to  tell 
you,  you  must  not  apply  harsh  words  to 
him.  They  would  close  my  mouth  at 
once,  and  close  my  heart." 

"I  won't  say  a  word,"  said  Ashmead, 
submissively;  "so  tell  me  all." 

Ina  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  told 
her  tale.  Dealing  now  with  longer  sen- 
tences, she  betrayed  her  foreign  half. 

"Being  alone  so  long,"  said  she,  "has 
made  me  reflect  more  than  in  all  my  life 
before,  and  I  now  understand  many  things 
that,  at  the  time,  I  could  not.  He  to 
whom  I  have  given  my  love,  and  resigned 
the  art  in  which  I  was  advancing — with 
your  assistance — is,  by  nature,  impetuous 
and  inconstant.  He  was  born  so,  and  I 
the  opposite.  His  love  for  me  was  too 
violent  to  last  forever  in  any  man,  and  it 
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soon  cooled  in  him,  because  he  is  incon- 
stant by  nature.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
public :  he  must  have  all  my  heart,  and  all 
my  time,  and  so  he  wore  his  own  passion 
out.  Then  his  great  restlessness,  hav- 
ing now  no  chain,  became  too  strong  for 
our  happiness.  He  pined  for  change,  as 
some  wanderers  pine  for  a  fixed  home.  Is 
it  not  strange?  I,  a  child  of  the  theater, 
am  at  heart  domestic.  He,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  born,  bred,  and  fitted  to 
adorn  the  best  society,  is  by  nature  a 
Bohemian." 

"One  word:  is  there  another  woman?" 

"Xo,  not  that  I  know  of;  Heaven  for- 
bid!" said  Ina.  "But  there  is  something 
very  dreadful :  there  is  gambling.  He  has 
a  passion  for  it,  and  I  fear  I  wearied  him 
by  my  remonstrances.  He  dragged  me 
about  from  one  gambling-place  to  another, 
and  I  saw  that  if  I  resisted  he  would  go 
without  me.  He  lost  a  fortune  while  we 
were  together,  and  I  do  really  believe  he 
is  ruined,  poor  dear." 

Ashmead  suppressed  all  signs  of  ill-tem- 
per, and  asked,  grimly,  "Did  he  quarrel 
with  you,  then?" 

"Oh,  no;  he  never  said  an  unkind  word 
to  me;  and  I  was  not  always  so  forbear- 
ing, for  I  passed  months  of  torment.  I 
saw  that  affection,  which  was  my  all,  glid- 
ing gradually  away  from  me;  and  the  tor- 
tured will  cry  out.  I  am  not  an  ungov- 
erned  woman,  but  sometimes  the  agony 
was  intolerable,  and  I  complained.  Well, 
that  agony,  I  long  for  it  back ;  for  now  I 
am  desolate." 

"Poor  soul!  How  could  a  man  have 
the  heart  to  leave  you?  how  could  he  have 
the  face?" 

"Oh,  he  did  not  do  it  shamelessly.  He 
left  me  for  a  week,  to  visit  friends  in 
England.  But  he  wrote  to  me  from  Lon- 
don. He  had  left  me  at  Berlin.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  like  to  tell  me  before  part- 
ing, but  I  must  not  expect  to  see  him  for 
six  weeks;  and  he  desired  me  to  go  to  my 
mother  in  Denmark.  He  would  send  his 
next  letter  to  me  there.  Ah !  he  knew  I 
should  need  my  mother  when  his  second 
letter  came.  He  had  planned  it  all,  that 
the  blow  might  not  kill  me.     He  wrote  to 


tell  me  he  was  a  ruined  man,  and  he  was 
too  proud  to  let  me  support  him :  he  begged 
my  pardon  for  his  love,  for  his  desertion, 
for  ever  having  crossed  my  brilliant  path 
like  a  dark  cloud.  He  praised  me,  he 
thanked  me,  he  blessed  me;  but  he  left  me. 
It  was  a  beautiful  letter,  but  it  was  the 
death-warrant  of  my  heart.  I  was  aban- 
doned." 

Ashmead  started  up  and  walked  very 
briskly,  with  a  great  appearance  of  busi- 
ness requiring  vast  dispatch,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  salle;  and  there,  being  out  of 
Ina's  hearing,  he  spoke  his  mind  to  a 
candlestick  with  three  branches.  "D — n 
him!  Heartless,  sentimental  scoundrel! 
D — nhim!     D — nhim!" 

Having  relieved  his  mind  with  this 
pious  ejaculation,  he  returned  to  Ina  at  a 
reasonable  pace  and  much  relieved,  and 
was  now  enabled  to  say,  cheerfully,  "Let 
us  take  a  business  view  of  it.  He  is  gone 
— gone  of  his  own  accord.  Give  him  your 
blessing — I  have  given  him  mine — and 
forget  him." 

"Forget  him!  Never  while  I  live.  Is 
that  your  advice?  Oh,  Mr.  Ashmead! 
And  the  moment  I  saw  your  friendly  face, 
I  said  to  myself,  'I  am  no  longer  alone: 
here  is  one  that  will  help  me.'  " 

"And  so  I  will,  you  may  be  sure  of 
that,"  said  Ashmead,  eagerly.  "What  is 
the  business?" 

"The  business  is  to  find  him.  That  is 
the  first  thing. ' ' 

"But  he  is  in  England." 

"Oh,  no;  that  was  eight  months  ago. 
He  could  not  stay  eight  months  in  any 
country;  besides,  there  are  no  gambling- 
houses  there." 

"And  have  you  been  eight  months 
searching  Europe  for  this  madman?" 

"No.  At  first  pride  and  anger  were 
strong,  and  I  said,  'Here  I  stay  till  he 
comes. back  to  me  and  to  his  senses.'  " 

"Brava!" 

"Yes;  but  month  after  month  went  by, 
carrying  away  my  pride  and  my  anger, 
and  leaving  my  affection  undiminished. 
At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer;  so,  as 
he  would  not  come  to  his  senses — " 

"You  took  leave  of  yours,  and  came  out 
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on  a  wild-goose  chase,"  said  Ashmead, 
but  too  regretfully  to  affront  her. 

"It  was,'''  said  Ina;  "I  feel  it.  But  it 
is  not  one  now,  because  I  have  you  to  as- 
sist me  with  your  experience  and  ability. 
You  will  find  him  for  me,  somehow  or 
other.     I  know  you  will." 

Let  a  woman  have  ever  so  little  guile, 
she  must  have  tact,  if  she  is  a  true  wo- 
man. Now,  tact,  if  its  etymology  is  to 
be  trusted,  implies  a  fine  sense  and  power 
of  touch ;  so,  in  virtue  of  her  sex,  she  pats 
a  horse  before  she  rides  him,  and  a  man 
before  she  drives  him.  There,  ladies, 
there  is  an  indictment  in  two  counts ;  tra- 
verse either  of  them  if  you  can. 

Joseph  Ashmead,  thus  delicately  but 
effectually  manipulated,  swelled  with 
gratified  vanity  and  said,  "You  are  quite 
right;  you  can't  do  this  sort  of  thing  your- 
self; you  want  an  agent." 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"Well,  you  have  got  one.  Now  let  me 
see — fifty  to  one  he  is  not  at  Homburg  at 
all.  If  he  is,  he  most  likely  stays  at 
Frankfort.     He  is  a  swell,  is  he  not?" 

"Swell!"  said  the  Anglo-Dane,  puzzled. 
"Not  that  I  am  aware  of."  She  was 
strictly  on  her  guard  against  vituperation 
of  her  beloved  scamp. 

"Pooh,  pooh!"  said  Ashmead;  "of 
course  he  is,  and  not  the  sort  to  lodge  in 
Homburg." 

"Then  behold  my  incompetence!"  said 
Ina. 

"But  the  place  to  look  for  him  is  the 
gambling-saloon.     Been  there?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"Then  you  must." 

"What!     Me!     Alone?"      • 

"No;  with  your  agent." 

"Oh,  my  friend;  I  said  you  would  find 
him." 

"What  a  woman!  She  will  have  it  he 
is  in  Homburg.  And  suppose  we  do  find 
him,  and  you  should  not  be  welcome?" 

"I  shall  not  be  unwelcome.  I  shall  be 
a  change." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  draw  him  to 
Homburg,  wherever  he  is?"  said  Ash- 
mead, very  demurely. 

"Yes,  tell  me  that." 


"And  do  me  a  good  turn  into  the  bar- 
gain." 

"Is  it  possible?    Can  I  be  so  fortunate?" 

"Yes;  and  as  you  say,  it  is  a  slice  of 
luck  to  be  able  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  Why,  consider — the  way  to  recover 
a  man  is  not  to  run  after  him,  but  to  make 
him  run  to  you.  It  is  like  catching  moths; 
you  don't  run  out  into  the  garden  after 
them ;  you  light  the  candle  and  open  the 
window,  and  they  do  the  rest — as  he  will." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  what  am  I  to  do  for 
you?"  asked  Ina,  getting  a  little  uneasy 
and  suspicious. 

"What!  didn't  I  tell  you?"  said  Ash- 
mead, with  cool  effrontery.  "Why,  only 
to  sing  for  me  in  this  little  opera,  that  is 
all."  And  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, and  awaited  thunder-claps. 

"Oh,  that  is  all,  is  it?"  said  Ina,  pant- 
ing a  little,  and  turning  two  great,  re- 
proachful eyes  on  him. 

"That  is  all, ' '  said  he,  stoutly.  ' ' Why, 
what  attracted  him  at  first?  Wasn't  it 
your  singing,  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
the  bouquets  and  bravas?  What  caught 
the  moth  once  will  catch  it  again — 'mop- 
ing '  won't.  And  surely  you  will  not  re- 
fuse to  draw  him,  merely  because  you  can 
pull  me  out  of  a  fix  into  the  bargain. 
Look  here,  I  have  undertaken  to  find  a 
singer  by  to-morrow  night;  and  what 
chance  is  there  of  my  getting  even  a  third- 
rate  one?  Why,  the  very  hour  I  have 
spent  so  agreeably,  talking  to  you,  has 
diminished  my  chance." 

"Oh!"  said  Ina,  "this  is  driving  me 
into  your  net." 

"I  own  it,"  said  Joseph,  cheerfully; 
"I'm  quite  unscrupulous,  because  I  know 
you  will  thank  me  afterward." 

"The  very  idea  of  going  back  to  the 
stage  makes  me  tremble, ' '  said  Ina. 

"Of  course  it  does;  and  those  who  trem- 
ble succeed.  In  a  long  experience  I  never 
knew  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
the  conceited  fools,  who  feel  safe,  that  are 
in  danger." 

"What  is  the  part?" 

"One  you  know — Siebel  in  'Faust,'  with 
two  new  songs." 

"Excuse  me,  I  do  not  know  it." 
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"Why,  everybody  knows  it." 

"You  mean  everybody  has  heard  it 
sung.  I  know  neither  the  music  nor 
the  words,  and  I  cannot  sing  incorrectly 
even  for  you." 

"Oh,  you  can  master  the  airs  in  a  day, 
and  the  cackle  in  half  an  hour. ' ' 

"I  am  not  so  expeditious.  If  you  are 
serious,  get  me  the  book — oh !  he  -calls  the 
poet's  words  the  cackle — and  the  music  of 
the  part  directly,  and  borrow  me  the  score. " 

"Borrow  you  the  score!  Ah  !  that 
shows  the  school  you  were  bred  in,  I  gaze 
at  you  with  admiration." 

"Then  please  don't,  for  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  waste.  You  have  terrified  me 
out  of  my  senses.     Fly!" 

"Yes;  but  before  I  fly,  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  settled— salary!" 

"As  much  as  they  will  give." 

"Of  course;  but  give  me  a  hint." 

"No,  no;  you  will  get  me  some  money, 
for  I  am  poor.  I  gave  all  my  savings  to 
my  dear  mother,  and  settled  her  on  a  farm 
in  dear  old  Denmark.  But  I  really  sing 
for  you  more  than  for  Homburg,  so  make 
no  difficulties.  Above  all,  do  not  discuss 
salary  with  me.  Settle  it  and  draw  it  for 
me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  about  that. 
I  am  on  thorns." 

He  soon  found  the  director,  and  told 
him,  excitedly,  there  was  a  way  out  of  his 
present  difficulty.  Ina  Klosking  was  in 
the  town.  He  had  implored  her  to  return 
to  the  opera.  She  had  refused  at  first ;  but 
he  had  used  all  his  influence  with  her,  and 
at  last  had  obtained  a  half  promise  on  con- 
ditions— a  two  months'  engagement;  cer- 
tain parts,  which  he  specified  out  of  his 
own  head;  salary,  a  hundred  thalers  per 
night,  and  a  half  clear  benefit  on  her  last 
appearance. 

The  director  demurred  to  the  salary. 

Ashmead  said  he  was  mad :  she  was  the 
German  Alboni  ;  her  low  notes  like  a 
trumpet,  and  the  compass  of  a  mezzo- 
soprano  besides. 

The  director  yielded,  and  drew  up  the 
engagement  in  duplicate.  Ashmead  then 
borrowed  the  music  and  came  back  to  the 
inn   triumphant.      He  waved  the  agree- 


ment over  his  head,  then  submitted  it  to 
her.  She  glanced  at  it,  made  a  wry  face, 
and  said,  "Two  months!  I  never  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing." 

"Not  worth  your  while  to  do  it  for  less," 
said  Ashmead. '  "Come,"  said  he,  authori- 
tatively, "you  have  got  a  good  bargain 
every  way;  so  sign." 

She  lifted  her  head  high,  and  looked  at 
him  like  a  lioness,  at  being  ordered. 

Ashmead  replied  by  putting  the  paper 
before  her  and  giving  her  the  pen. 

She  cast  one  more  reproachful  glance, 
then  signed  like  a  lamb. 

"Now,"  said  she,  turning  fretful,  "I 
want  a  piano." 

"You  shall  have  one,"  said  he  coax- 
ingly.  He  went  to  the  landlord  and  in- 
quired if  there  was  a  piano  in  the  house. 

"Yes,  there  is  one,"  said  he. 

"And  it  is  mine,"  said  a  sharp  female 
voice. 

"May  I  beg  the  use  of  it?" 

"No,"  said  the  lady,  a  tall,  bony  spin- 
ster. "I  cannot  have  it  strummed  on  and 
put  out  of  tune  by  everybody." 

"But  this  is  not  everybody.  The  lady  I 
want  it  for  is  a  professional  musician. 
Top  of  the  tree." 

"The  hardest  strummers  going." 

"But,  mademoiselle,  this  lady  is  going 
to  sing  at  the  opera.  She  must  study. 
She  must  have  a  piano. ' ' 

"But  [grimly]  she  need  not  have  mine." 

"Then  she  must  leave  the  hotel." 

"Oh  [haughtily],  that  is  as  she  pleases. " 

Ashmead  went  to  Ina  Klosking  in  a 
rage  and  told  her  all  this,  and  said  he 
would  take  her  to  another  hotel  kept  by  a 
Frenchman:  these  Germans  were  bears. 
But  Ina  Klosking  just  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders, and  said,  "Take  me  to  her." 

He  did  so;  and  she  said,  in  German, 
"Madam,  I  can  quite  understand  your  re- 
luctance to  have  your  piano  strummed. 
But  as  your  hotel  is  quiet  and  respectable, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  it,  will  you 
permit  me  to  play  to  you?  and  then  you 
shall  decide  whether  I  am  worthy  to  stay 
or  not." 

The  spinster  drank  those  ,mellow  ac- 
cents, colored  a  little,  looked  keenly  at  the 
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speaker,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
said,  half  sullenly,  "No,  madam,  you  are 
polite.  I  must  risk  my  poor  piano.  Be 
pleased  to  come  with  me." 

She  then  conducted  them  to  a  large,  un- 
occupied room  on  the  first-floor,  and  un- 
locked the  piano,  a  very  fine  one,  and  in 
perfect  tune. 

Ina  sat  down,  and  performed  a  composi- 
tion then  in  vogue. 

"You  play  correctly,  madam,"  said  the 
spinster;  "but  your  music — what  stuff! 
Such  things  are  null.  They  vex  the  ear  a 
little,  but  they  never  reach  the  mind." 

Ashmead  was  wroth,  and  could  hardly 
contain  himself;  but  the  Klosking  was 
amused,  and  rather  pleased.  "Mademoi- 
selle has  positive  tastes  in  music,"  said 
she;  "all  the  better." 

"Yes,"  said  the  spinster,  "most  music 
is  mere  noise.  I  hate  and  despise  forty- 
nine  compositions  out  of  fifty;  but  the  fif- 
tieth I  adore.  Give  me  something  simple, 
with  a  little  soul  in  it — if  you  can." 

Ina  Klosking  looked  at  her,  and  observed 
her  age  and  her  dress,  the  latter  old-fash- 
ioned. She  said,  quietly,  "Will  made- 
moiselle do  me  the  honor  to  stand  before 
me?  I  will  sing  her  a  trifle  my  mother 
taught  me. ' ' 

The  spinster  complied,  and  stood  erect 
and  stiff,  with  her  arms  folded.  Ina  fixed 
her  deep  eyes  on  her,  playing  a  liquid  pre- 
lude all  the  time,  then  swelled  her  chest 
and  sung  the  old  Venetian  canzonet,  "II 
pescatore  dell'  onda."  It  is  a  small  thing, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  genius  of  song. 
The  Klosking  sung  this  trifle  with  a  voice 
so  grand,  sonorous,  and  sweet,  and,  above 
all,  with  such  feeling,  taste,  and  purity, 
that  somehow  she  transported  her  hearers 
to  Venetian  waters,  moonlit,  and  thrilled 
them  to  the  heart,  while  the  great  glass 
chandelier  kept  ringing  very  audibly,  so 
true,  massive,  and  vibrating  were  her 
tones  in  that  large,  empty  room. 

At  the  first  verse  that  cross-grained 
spinster,  with  real  likes  and  dislikes,  put 
a  bony  hand  quietly  before  her  eyes.  At 
the  last,  she  made  three  strides,  as  a  sol- 
dier marches,  and  fell  all  of  a  piece,  like  a 
wooden  mannequin,  on  the  singer's  neck. 


"Take  my  piano,"  she  sobbed,   "for  you 
have  taken  the  heart  out  of  my  body." 

Ina  returned  her  embrace,  and  did  not 
conceal  her  pleasure.  "I  am  very  proud 
of  such  a  conquest,"  said  she. 

From  that  hour  Ina  was  the  landlady's 
pet.  The  room  and  piano  were  made  over 
to  her,  and,  being  in  a  great  fright  at 
what  she  had  undertaken,  she  studied  and 
practiced  her  part  night  and.  day.  She 
made  Ashmead  call  a  rehearsal  next  day, 
and  she  came  home  from  it  wretched  and 
almost  hysterical. 

She  summoned  her  slave  Ashmead;  he 
stood  before  her  with  an  air  of  hypocritical 
submission. 

"The  Flute  was  not  at  rehearsal,  sir," 
said  she,  severely,  "nor  the  Oboe,  nor  the 
Violoncello." 

"Just  like  'em,"  said  Ashmead,  tran- 
quilly. 

"The  tenor  is  a  quavering  stick.  He  is 
one  of  those  who  think  that  an  unmanly 
trembling  of  the  voice  represents  every 
manly  passion. ' ' 

"Their  name  is  legion." 

"  The  soprano  is  insipid.  And  they 
are  all  imperfect — contentedly  imperfect. 
How  can  people  sing  incorrectly?  It  is 
like  lying." 

"That  is  what  makes  it  so  common — he ! 
he!" 

"I  do  not  desire  wit,  but  consolation.  I 
believe  you  are  Mephistopheles  himself  in 
disguise;  for  ever  since  I  signed  that  dia- 
bolical compact  you  made  me,  I  have  been 
in  a  state  of  terror,  agitation,  misgiving, 
and  misery — and  I  thank  and  bless  you 
for  it;  for  these  thorns  and  nettles  they 
lacerate  me,  and  make  me  live.  They 
break  the  dull,  lethargic  agony  of  utter 
desolation." 

Then,  as  her  nerves  were  female  nerves, 
and  her  fortitude  female  fortitude,  she 
gave  way,  for  once,  and  began  to  cry 
patiently. 

Ashmead  the  practical  went  softly  away 
and  left  her,  as  we  must  leave  her  for  a 
time,  to  battle  her  business  with  one  hand 
and  her  sorrow  with  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

In  the  Hotel  Russie,  at  Frankfort,  there 
was  a  grand  apartment,  lofty,  spacious, 
and  richly  furnished,  with  a  broad  balcony 
overlooking  the  Platz,  and  roofed,  so  to 
speak,  with  colored  sun-blinds,  which  soft- 
ened the  glare  of  the  Rhineland  sun  to  a 
rosy  and  mellow  light. 

In  the  veranda,  a  tall  English  gentle- 
man was  leaning  over  the  balcony,  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  and  being  courted  by  a  fair 
young  lady.  Her  light-gray  eyes  dwelt 
on  him  in  a  way  to  magnetize  a  man,  and 
she  purred  pretty  nothings  at  his  ear,  in  a 
soft  tone  she  reserved  for  males.  Her 
voice  was  clear,  loud,  and  rather  high- 
pitched  whenever  she  spoke  to  a  person  of 
her  own  sex;  a  comely  English  blonde, 
with  pale  eyelashes;  a  keen,  sensible  girl, 
and  not  a  downright  wicked  one;  only 
born  artful.  This  was  Fanny  Dover;  and 
the  tall  gentleman — whose  relation  she 
was,  and  whose  wife  she  resolved  to  be  in 
one  year,  three  years,  or  ten,  according  to 
his  power  of  resistance — was  Harrington 
Vizard,  a  Barfordshire  squire,  with  twelve 
thousand  acres  and  a  library. 

As  for  Fanny,  she  had  only  two  thou- 
sand pounds  in  all  the  world;  so  compen- 
sating Nature  endowed  her  with  a  fair 
complexion,  gray,  mesmeric  eyes,  art,  and 
resolution — qualities  that  often  enable  a 
poor  girl  to  conquer  landed  estates,  with 
their  male  incumbrances. 

Beautiful  and  delicate — on  the  surface — 
as  was  Miss  Dover's  courtship  of  her  first 
cousin  once  removed,  it  did  not  strike  fire; 
it  neither  pleased  nor  annoyed  him;  it  fell 
as  dead  as  a  lantern  firing  on  an  iceberg. 
Not  that  he  disliked  her  by  any  means. 
But  he  was  thirty-two,  had  seen  the  world, 
and  had  been  unlucky  with  women.  So 
he  was  now  a  divorce,  and  a  declared 
woman-hater;  railed  on  them,  and  kept 
them  at  arm's-length,  Fanny  Dover  in- 
cluded. It  was  really  comical  to  see  with 
what  perfect  coolness  and  cynical  apathy 
he  parried  the  stealthy  advances  of  this 
cat-like  girl,  a  mistress  in  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing— when  she  chose. 

Inside  the  room,  on  a  couch  of  crimson 


velvet,  sat  a  young  lady  cf  rare  and  daz- 
zling beauty.  Her  face  was  a  long  but 
perfect  oval,  pure  forehead,  straight  nose, 
with  exquisite  nostrils ;  coral  lips,  and  ivory 
teeth.  But  what  first  struck  the  beholder 
were  her  glorious  dark  eyes,  and  magnifi- 
cent eyebrows  as  black  as  jet.  Her  hair  was 
really  like  a  raven's  dark-purple  wing. 

These  beauties,  in  a  stern  character, 
might  have  inspired  awe;  the  more  so  as 
her  form  and  limbs  were  grand  and  statu- 
esque for  her  age;  but  all  was  softened 
down  to  sweet  womanhood  by  long,  silken 
lashes,  often  lowered,  and  a  gracious  face 
that  blushed  at  a  word,  blushed  little, 
blushed  much,  blushed  pinky,  blushed  pink, 
blushed  roseate,  blushed  rosy;  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  blushed  crimson,  and  even 
scarlet,  in  the  course  of  those  events  I  am 
about  to  record,  as  unblushing  as  turnip, 
and*  cool  as  cucumber.  This  scale  of 
blushes  arose  not  out  of  modesty  alone, 
but  out  of  the  wide  range  of  her  sensibil- 
ity. On  hearing  of  a  noble  deed,  she 
blushed  warm  approbation;  at  a  worthy 
sentiment,  she  blushed  heart-felt  sym- 
pathy. If  you  said  a  thing  at  the  fire  that 
might  hurt  some  person  at  the  furthest 
window,  she  would  blush  for  fear  it  should 
be  overheard,  and  cause  pain. 

In  short,  it  was  her  peculiarity  to  blush 
readily  for  matters  quite  outside  herself, 
and  to  show  the  male  observer  (if  any)  the 
amazing  sensibility,  apart  from  egotism, 
that  sometimes  adorns  a  young,  high- 
minded  woman,  not  yet  hardened  by  the 
world. 

This  young  lady  was  Zoe  Vizard,  daugh- 
ter of  Harrington's  father  by  a  Greek 
mother,  who  died  when  she  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  Her  mixed  origin  showed 
itself  curiously.  In  Tier  figure  and  face 
she  was  all  Greek,  even  to  her  hand,  which 
was  molded  divinely,  but  as  long  and  large 
as  befitted  her  long,  grand,  antique  arm; 
but  her.  mind  was  Northern — not  a  grain 
of  Greek  subtlety  in  it.  Indeed,  she  would 
have  made  a  poor  hand  at  dark  decent,  with 
a  transparent  face  and  eloquent  blood,  that 
kept  coursing  from  her  heart  to  her  cheeks 
and  back  again,  and  painting  her  thoughts 
upon  her  countenance. 
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Having  installed  herself,  with  feminine 
instinct,  in  a  crimson  couch  that  framed 
her  to  perfection,  Zoe  Vizard  was  at  work 
^nbroidering.  She  had  some  flowers,  and 
their  leaves,  lying  near  her  on  a  little 
cable,  and,  with  colored  silks,  chenille, 
etc.,  she  imitated  each  flower  and  its  leaf 
very  adroitly  without  a  pattern.  This  was 
clever,  and,  indeed,  rather  a  rare  talent; 
but  she  lowered  her  head  over  this  work 
with  a  demure,  beaming  complacency  em- 
broidery alone  never  yet  excited  without 
external  assistance.  Accordingly,  on  a 
large  stool,  or  little  ottoman,  at  her  feet, 
but  at  a  respectful  distance,  sat  a  young 
man,  almost  her  match  in  beauty,  though 
in  quite  another  style.  In  height  about 
five  feet  ten,  broad-shouldered,  clean-built, 
a  model  of  strength,  agility,  and  grace. 
His  face  fair,  fresh,  and  healthy-looking; 
his  large  eyes  hazel ;  the  crisp  curling  hair 
on  his  shapely  head  a  wonderful  brown  in 
the  mass,  but  with  one  thin  streak  of  gold 
above  the  forehead,  and  all  the  loose  hairs 
glittering  golden.  A  short  clipped  mus- 
tache saved  him  from  looking  too  feminine, 
yet  did  not  hide  his  expressive  mouth. 
He  had  white  hands,  as  soft  and  supple  as 
a  woman's,  a  mellow  voice,  and  a  winning 
tongue.  This  dangerous  young  gentleman 
was  gazing  softly  on  Zoe  Vizard  and  purr- 
ing in  her  ear;  and  she  was  conscious  of 
his  gaze  without  looking  at  him,  and  was 
sipping  the  honey,  and  showed  it,  by  seem- 
ing more  absorbed  in  her  work  than  girls 
ever  really  are. 

Matters,  however,  had  not  gone  openly 
very  far.  She  was  still  on  her  defense: 
so,  after  imbibing  his  flatteries  demurely 
a  long  time,  she  discovered,  all  in  one 
moment,  that  they  were  objectionable. 
"Dear  me,  Mr.  Severne,"  said  she,  "you 
do  nothing  but  pay  compliments." 

"How  can  I  help  it,  sitting  here?"  in- 
quired he. 

"There — there,"  said  she:  then,  quietly, 
"Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  only  fool- 
ish people  are  pleased  with  flatteries?" 

"I  have  heard  that;  but  I  don't  believe 
it.  I  know  it  makes  me  awfully  happy 
whenever  you  say  a  kind  word  of  me." 

"That  is  far  from  proving  your  wis- 


dom," said  Zoe;  "and,  instead  of  dwelling 
on  my  perfections,  which  do  not  exist,  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  things." 

"What  things?" 

"How  can  I  tell  till  I  hear  them?  Well, 
then,  things  about  yourself." 

"That  is  a  poor  subject." 

"Let  me  be  the  judge." 

"Oh,  there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  are 
always  talking  about  themselves:  let  me 
be  an  exception." 

This  answer  puzzled  Zoe,  and  she  was 
silent,  and  put  on  a  cold  look.  She  was 
not  accustomed  to  be  refused  anything 
reasonable. 

Severne  examined  her  closely,  and  saw 
he  was  expected  to  obey  her.  He  then  re- 
solved to  prepare,  in  a  day  or  two,  an  au- 
tobiography full  of  details  that  should  sat- 
isfy Zoe's  curiosity,  and  win  her  admira- 
tion and  her  love.  But  he  could  not  do  it 
all  in  a  moment,  because  his  memory  of 
his  real  life  obstructed  his  fancy.  Mean- 
time he  operated  a  diversion.  He  said, 
"Set  a  poor  fellow  an  example.  Tell  me 
something  about  yourself — since  I  have 
the  bad  taste,  and  the  presumption,  to  be 
interested  in  you,  and  can't  help  it.  Did 
you  spring  from  the  foam  of  the  Archipel- 
ago? or  are  you  descended  from  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne?" 

"If  you  want  sensible  answers,  ask  sen- 
sible questions,"  said  Zoe,  trying  to  frown 
him  down  with  her  black  brows ;  but  her 
sweet  cheek  would  tint  itself,  and  her 
sweet  mouth  smile  and  expose  much  in- 
tercoral  ivory. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he,  "I  will  ask  you 
a  prosaic  question,  and  I  only  hope  you 
won't  think  it  impertinent.  How — ever — 
did  such  a  strangely  assorted  party  as 
yours  come  to  travel  together?  And  if 
Vizard  has  turned  woman-hater,  as  he 
pretends,  how  comes  he  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  female  party  who  are  not  all  of 
them — "  he  hesitated. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Severne;  not  all  of  them 
what?"  said  Zoe,  prepared  to  stand  up  for 
her  sex. 

"Not  perfect?" 

"That  is  a  very  cautious  statement,  and 
— there — you  are  as  slippery  as   an  eel; 
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there  is  no  getting  hold  of  y^ou.  Well, 
never  mind,  I  will  set  you  an  example  of 
communicativeness,  and  reveal  this  mys- 
tery hidden  as  yet  from  mankind." 

"Speak,  dread  queen;  thy  servant  hear- 
eth." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Mr.  Severne,  you  amuse 
me." 

"You  only  interest  me,"  was  the  soft 
reply. 

Zoe  blushed  pink,  but  turned  it  off. 
"Then  why  do  you  not  attend  to  my  inter- 
esting narrative,  instead  of —  Well,  then, 
it  began  with  my  asking  the  dear  fellow 
to  take  me  a  tour,  especially  to  Rome." 

"You  wanted  to  see  the  statues  of  your 
ancestors,  and  shame  them." 

"Much  obliged;  I  was  not  quite  such  a 
goose.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Colosseum,  and  Trajan's  Pillar,  and  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  and  the  one  everlasting 
city  that  binds  ancient  and  modern  history 
together." 

She  flashed  her  great  eyes  on  him,  and 
he  was  dumb.  She  had  risen  above  the 
region  of  his  ideas.  Having  silenced  her 
commentator,  she  returned  to  her  story. 
"Well,  dear  Harrington  said  'yes'  di- 
rectly. So  then  I  told  Fanny,  and  she 
said,  'Oh,  do  take  me  with  you?'  Now, 
of  course  I  was  only  too  glad  to  have 
Fanny;  she  is  my  relation,  and  my 
friend." 

"Happy  girl!" 

"Be  quiet,  please.  So  I  asked  Harring- 
ton to  let  me  have  Fanny  with  us,  and 
you  should  have  seen  his  face.  What,  he 
travel  with  a  couple  of  us!  He —  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  tell  you  what  the  mon- 
ster said." 

"Oh,  yes,  please  do." 

"You  won't  go  telling  anybody  else, 
then?" 

"Not  a  living  soul,  upon  my  honor." 

"Well,  then,  he  said  " — she  began  to 
blush  like  a  rose — "that  he  looked  on  me 
as  a  mere  female  in  embryo ;  I  had  not  yet 
developed  the  vices  of  my  sex.  But  Fanny 
Dover  was  a  ripe  flirt,  and  she  would  set 
me  flirting,  and  how  could  he  manage  the 
pair?  In  short,  sir,  he  refused  to  take  us, 
and  gave  his  reasons,  such  as  they  were, 


poor  dear!  Then  I  had  to  tell  Fanny. 
Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  told  me  to  go 
without  her.  But  I  would  not  do  that, 
when  I  had  once  asked  her.  Then  she 
clung  round  my  neck,  and  kissed  me,  and 
begged  me  to  be  cross  and  sullen,  and  tire 
out  dear  Harrington." 

"That  is  like  her." 

"How  do  you  know?"  said  Zoe  sharply. 

"Oh,  I  have  studied  her  character." 

"When,  pray?"  said  Zoe,  ironically,  yet 
blushing  a  little,  because  her  secret  mean- 
ing was,  "You  are  always  at  my  apron 
strings,  and  have  no  time  to  fathom 
Fanny." 

"When  I  have  nothing  better  to  do — 
when  you  are  out  of  the  room." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  out  of  the  room  very 
soon,  if  you  say  another  word.  V 

"And  serve  me  right,  too.  I  am  a  fool 
to  talk  when  you  allow  me  to  listen." 

"He  is  incorrigible!"  said  Zoe,  patheti- 
cally. "Well,  then,  I  refused  to  pout  at 
Harrington.  It  is  not  as  if  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  distrust  women,  poor  dear  darling. 
I  invited  Fanny  to  stay  a  month  with  us ; 
and,  when  once  she  was  in  the  house,  she 
soon  got.  over  me,  and  persuaded  me  to 
play  sad,  and  showed  me  how  to  do  it.  So 
we  wore  long  faces,  and  sweet  resignation, 
and  were  never  cross,  but  kept  turning 
tearful  eyes  upon  our  victim." 

"Ha!  ha!  How  absurd  of  Vizard  to 
tell  you  that  two  women  would  be  too 
much  for  one  man." 

"No,  it  was  the  truth;  and  girls  are 
artful  creatures,  especially  when  they. put 
their  heads  together.  But  hear  the  end  of 
all  our  cunning.  One  day,  after  dinner, 
Harrington  asked  us  to  sit  opposite  him; 
so  we  did,  and  felt  guilty.  He  surveyed 
us  in  silence  a  little  while,  and  then  he 
said,  'My  young  friends,  you  have  played 
your  little  game  pretty  well,  especially 
you,  Zoe,  that  are  a  novice  in  the  fine  arts 
compared  with  Miss  Dover.'  Histrionic 
talent  ought  to  be  rewarded ;  he  would  re- 
lentr  and  take  us  abroad,  on  one  condition : 
there  must  be  a  chaperone.  'All  the  better, ' 
said  we  Irypocrites,  eagerly;  'and  who?'  " 

"  'Oh,  a  person  equal  to  the  occasion-T- 
an old  maid  as  bitter  against  men  as  ever 
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grapes  were  sour.  She  would  follow  us 
upstairs,  downstairs,  and  into  my  lady's 
chamber.  She  would  have  an  eye  at  the 
key-hole  by  day,  and  an  ear  by  night, 
when  we  went  up  to  bed  and  talked  over 
the  events  of  our  frivolous  day. '  In  short, 
he  enumerated  our  duenna's  perfections 
till  our  blood  ran  cold ;  and  it  was  ever  so 
long  before  he  would  tell  us  who  it  was — 
Aunt  Maitland.  We  screamed  with  sur- 
prise. They  are  like  cat  and  dog,  and 
never  agree,  except  to  differ.  We  sought 
an  explanation  of  this  strange  choice.  He 
obliged  us.  It  was  not  for  his  gratifica- 
tion he  took  the  old  cat;  it  was  for  us. 
She  would  relieve  him  of  a  vast  responsi- 
bility. The  vices  of  her  character  would 
prove  too  strong  for  the  little  faults  of 
ours,  which  were  only  volatility,  frivolity, 
flirtation —  I  will  not  tell  you  what  he 
said."  N 

"I  seem  to  hear  Harrington  talking," 
said  Severne.  "What  on  earth  makes  him 
so  hard  upon  women?  Would  you  mind 
telling  me  that?" 

"Never  ask  me  that  question  again," 
said  Zoe,  with  sudden  gravity. 

"Well,  I  won't;  I'll  get  it  out  of 
him." 

"If  you  say  a  word  to  him  about  it,  I 
shall  be  shocked  and  offended." 

She  was  pale  and  red  by  turns ;  but  Sev- 
erne bowed  his  head  with  a  respectful 
submission  that  disarmed  her  directly. 
She  turned  her  head  away,  and  Severne, 
watching  her,  saw  her  eyes  fill. 

"How  is  it,"  said  she  thoughtfully,  and 
looking  away  from  him,  "that  men  leave 
out  their  sisters  when  they  sum  up  woman- 
kind? Are  not  we  women  too?  My  poor 
brother  quite  forgets  he  has  one  woman 
who  will  never,  never  desert  nor  deceive 
him;  dear,  darling  fellow!"  and  with 
these  three  last  words  she  rose  and  kissed 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  and  waved  the  kiss 
to  Vizard  with  that  free  magnitude  of  ges- 
ture which  belonged  to  antiquity :  it  struck 
the  Anglo-Saxon  flirt  at  her  feet  with 
amazement.  Not  having  good  enough 
under  his  skin  to  sympathize  with  that 
pious  impulse,  he  first  stagnated  a  little 
while;    and  then,    not  to  be  silent  alto- 


gether, made  his  little,  stale,  commonplace 
comment  on  what  she  had  told  him. 
"Why,  it  is  like  a  novel." 

"A  very  unromantic  one,"  replied 
Zoe. 

"I  don't  know  that.  I  have  read  very 
interesting  novels  with  fewer  new  charac- 
ters than  this :  there's  a  dark  beauty,  and 
a  fair,  and  a  duenna  with  an  eagle  eye 
and  an  aquiline  nose." 

"Hush!"  said  Zoe:  "that  is  her  room;" 
and  pointed  to  a  chamber  door  that  opened 
into  the  apartment. 

Oh,  marvelous  female  instinct!  The 
duenna  in  charge  was  at  that  moment  be- 
hind that  very  door,  and  her  eye  and  her 
ear  at  the  key-hole,  turn  about. 

Severne  continued  his  remarks,  but  in  a 
lower  voice. 

"Then  there's  a  woman-hater  and  a 
man-hater:  good  for  dialogue. " 

Now  this  banter  did  not  please  Zoe;  so 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  Severne,  and  said, 
"You  forget  the  principal  figure — a  mys- 
terious young  gentleman  who  looks  nine- 
teen, and  is  twenty- nine,  and  was  lost 
sight  of  in  England  nine  years  ago.  He 
has  been  traveling  ever  since,  and  where- 
ever  he  went  he  flirted ;  we  gather  so  much 
from  his  accomplishment  in  the  art;  flu- 
ent, not  to  say  voluble  at  times,  but  no 
egotist;  for  he  never  tells  you  anything 
about  himself,  nor  even  about  his  family, 
still  less  about  the  numerous  affaires  de 
cosur  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  Per- 
haps he  is  reserving  it  all  for  the  third 
volume."  * 

The  attack  was  strong  and  sudden,  but 
it  failed.  Severne,  within  the  limits  of  his 
experience,  was  a  consummate  artist,  and 
this  situation  was  not  new  to  him.  He 
cast  one  gently  reproachful  glance  on  her, 
then  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  carpet,  and 
kept  them  there.  "Do  you  think,"  said 
he,  in  a  low,  dejected  voice,  "it  can  beany 
pleasure  to  a  man  to  relate  the  follies  of  an 
idle,  aimless  life?  and  to  you,  who  have 
given  me  higher  aspirations,  and  made  me 
awfully  sorry,  I  cannot  live  my  whole  life 
over  again.  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  the 
years  I  have  wasted,"  said  he;  "and  how 
can  I  talk  to  you,  whom  I  reverence,  of  the 
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past  follies  I  despise?  No,  pray  don't  ask 
me  to  risk  your  esteem.  It  is  so  dear  to 
me." 

Then  this  artist  put  in  practice  a  little 
maneuver  he  had  learned  of  compressing 
his  muscles  and  forcing  a  little  unwilling 
water  into  his  eyes.  So,  at  the  end  of  his 
pretty  little  speech,  he  raised  two  gentle, 
imploring  eyes,  with  half  a  tear  in  each  of 
them.  To  be  sure,  Nature  assisted  his  art 
for  once;  he  did  bitterly  regret,  but  out  of 
pure  egotism,  the  years  he  had  wasted,  and 
wished  with  all  his  heart  he  had  never 
known  any  woman  but  Zoe  Vizard. 

The  combination  of  art  and  sincerity 
was  too  much  for  the  guileless  and  inex- 
perienced Zoe.  She  was  grieved  at  the 
pain  she  had  given,  and  rose  to  retire,  for 
she  felt  they  were  both  on  dangerous 
ground ;  but,  as  she  turned  away,  she  made 
a  little,  deprecating  gesture,  and  said, 
softly,  "Forgive  me." 

That  soft  tone  gave  Severne  courage, 
and  that  gesture  gave  him  an  opportunity. 
He  seized  her  hand,  murmured,  "Angel  of 
goodness ! ' '  and  bestowed  a  long,  loving 
kiss  on  her  hand  that  made  it  quiver  under 
his  lips. 

"Oh!"  cried  Miss  Maitland,  bursting 
into  the  room  at  the  nick  of  time,  yet 
feigning  amazement. 

Fanny  heard  the  ejaculations,  and 
whipped  away  from  Harrington  into  the 
window.  Zoe,  with  no  motive  but  her  own 
coyness,  had  already  snatched  her  hand 
away  from  Severne. 

But  *both  young  ladies  were  one  moment 
too  late.  The  eagle  eye  of  a  terrible  old 
maid  had  embraced  the  entire  situation, 
and  they  saw  it  had. 

Harrington  Vizard,  Esq.,  smoked  on, 
with  his  back  to  the  group.  But  the  rest 
were  a  picture — the  mutinous  face  and  keen 
eyes  of  Fanny  Dover,  bristling  with  de- 
fense, at  the  window;  Zoe  blushing  crim- 
son, and  newly  started  away  from  her  too- 
enterprising  wooer;  and  the  tall,  thin, 
grim  old  maid,  standing  stiff,  as  sentinel, 
at  the  bedroom  door,  and  gimleting  both 
her  charges  alternately  with  steel-gray 
orbs ;  she  seemed  like  an  owl,  all  eyes  and 
beak. 


When  the  chaperon  had  fixed  the  situa- 
tion thoroughly,  she  stalked  erect  into  the 
room,  and  said,  very  expressively,  "I  am 
afraid  I  disturb  you." 

Zoe,  from  crimson,  blushed  scarlet,  and 
hung  her  head ;  but  Fanny  was  ready. 

"La!  aunt,"  said  she,  ironically,  and 
with  pertness  infinite,  "you  know  you  are 
always  welcome.  Where  ever  have  you 
been  all  this  time?  We  were  afraid  we 
had  lost  you." 

Aunt  fired  her  pistol  in  reply :  "I  was 
not  far  off — most  fortunately." 

Zoe,  finding  that,  even  under  crushing 
circumstances,  Fanny  had  fight  in  her, 
glided  instantly  to  her  side,  and  Aunt 
Maitland  opened  battle  all  round. 

"May  I  ask,  sir,"  said  she  to  Severne, 
with  a  horrible  smile,  "what  you  were  do- 
ing when  I  came  in?" 

Zoe  clutched  Fanny,  and  both  awaited 
Mr.  Severne's  reply  for  one  moment  with 
keen  anxiety. 

"My  dear  Miss  Maitland,"  said  that 
able  young  man,  very  respectfully,  yet  with 
a  sort  of  cheerful  readiness,  as  if  he  were 
delighted  at  her  deigning  to  question  him, 
"to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  admiring 
Miss  Vizard's  diamond  ring." 

Fanny  tittered;  Zoe  blushed  again  at 
such  a  fib  and  such  aplomb. 

"Oh,  indeed,"  said  Miss  Maitland; 
"you  were  admiring  it  very  close,  sir." 

"It  is  like  herself — it  will  bear  inspec- 
tion." 

This  was  wormwood  to  Miss  Maitland. 
"Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires;"  and,  though  she  was  sixty,  she  dis- 
liked to  hear  a  young  woman  praised.  She 
bridled,  then  returned  to  the  attack. 

"Next  time  you  wish  to  inspect  it,  you 
had  better  ask  her  to  take  it  off,  and  show 
you." 

"May  I,  Miss  Maitland?"  inquired  the 
ingenuous  youth.  "She  would  not  think 
that  a  liberty?" 

His  mild  effrontery  staggered  her  for  a 
moment,  and  she  glared  at  him,  speechless, 
but  soon  recovered,  and  said,  bitterly, 
"Evidently  not."  With  this  she  turned 
her  back  on  him  rather  ungraciously,  and 
opened  fire  on  her  own  sex. 


Being  courted  by  a  fair  young  lady. 
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"Zoe!"  (sharply). 

"Yes,  aunt  "  (faintly). 

"Tell  your  brother — if  he  can  leave  off 
smoking — I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

Zoe  hung  her  head,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
fco  bring  about  the  proposed  conference. 

While  she  deliberated,  says  Fanny,  with 
vast  alacrity,  "I'll  tell  him,  aunt." 

"Oh,  Fanny!"  murmured  Zoe,  in  a  re- 
proachful whisper. 

"All  right!"  whispered  Fanny  in  reply, 
and  whipped  out  on  to  the  balcony. 
"Here's  Aunt  Maitland  wants  to  know 
if  you  ever  leave  off  smoking;"  and  she 
threw  a  most  aggressive  manner  into  the 
query. 

The  big  man  replied,  composedly,  "Tell 
her  I  do — at  meals  and  prayers;  but  I  al- 
ways sleep  with  a  pipe  in  my  mouth — 
heavily  insured!" 

"Well,  then,  you  mustn't;  for  she  has 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  you 
when  you've  done  smoking." 

"  Something  particular !  That .  means 
something  disagreeable.  Tell  her  I  shall 
be  smoking  all  day  to-day." 

Fanny  danced  into  the  room  and  said, 
"He  says  he  shall  be  smoking  all  day, 
under  the  circumstances." 

Miss  Maitland  gave  this  faithful  mes- 
senger the  look  of  a  basilisk,  and  flounced 
to  her  own  room.  The  young  ladies  in- 
stantly stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  and 
got  one  on  each  side  of  Harrington,  with 
the  feminine  instinct  of  propitiation;  for 
they  felt  sure  the  enemy  would  tell,  soon 
or  late. 

"What  does  the  old  cat  want  to  talk 
to  me  about?"  said  Harrington,  lazily,  to 
Fanny. 

It  was  Zoe  who  replied : 

"Can't  you  guess,  dear?"  said  she, 
tenderly — "our  misconduct."  Then  she 
put  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "But  we  have  a  more  lenient  judge 
here. ' ' 

"As  if  I  could  not  see  that  without 
her  assistance!"  said  Harrington  Vizard. 
(Puff !)  At  which  comfortable  reply  Zoe 
looked  very  rueful,  and  Fanny  burst  out 
laughing. 

Soon  after  this  Fanny  gave  Zoe  a  look, 
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and  they  retired  to  their  rooms;  and  Zoe 
said  she  would  never  come  out  again,  and 
Fanny  must  stay  with  her.  Fanny  felt 
sure  ennui  would  thaw  that  resolve  in  a 
few  hours ;  so  she  submitted,  but  declared 
it  was  absurd,  and  the  very  way  to  give  a 
perfect  trifle  importance. 

"Kiss  your  hand!"  said  she,  disdain- 
fully— "that  is  nothing.  If  I  was  the  man, 
I'd  have  kissed  both  your  cheeks  long  be- 
fore this." 

"And  I  should  have  boxed  your  ears 
and  made  you  cry,"  said  Zoe,  with  calm 
superiority. 

So  she  had  her  way,  and  the  deserted 
Severne  felt  dull,  but  was  too  good  a  gen- 
eral to  show  it.  He  bestowed  his  welcome 
company  on  Mr.  Vizard,  walked  with  him, 
talked  with  him,  and  made  himself  so 
agreeable,  that  Vizard,  who  admired  him 
greatly,  said  to  him,  "What  a  good  fellow 
you  are,  to  bestow  your  sunshine  on  me.  I 
began  to  be  afraid  those  girls  had  got  you, 
and  tied  you  to  their  apron-strings  alto- 
gether." 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Severne:  "they  are 
charming;  but,  after  all,  one  can't  do  with- 
out a  male  friend :  there  are  so  few  things 
that  interest  ladies.  Unless  you  can  talk 
red-hot  religion,  you  are  bound  to  flirt 
with  them  a  little.  To  be  sure,  they  look 
shy,  if  you  do,  but  if  you  don't — " 

"They  are  bored;  whereas  they  only 
looked  shy.  I  know  'em.  Call  another 
subject,  please." 

"Well,  I  will;  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  so  agreeable  a  one. ' ' 

"That  is  very  unlikely,"  said  the  wo- 
man-hater, dryly. 

"Well,  it  is  Tin.  I'm  rather  short. 
You  see,  when  I  fell  in  with  you  at  Mona- 
co, I  had  no  idea  of  coming  this  way ;  but 
meeting  with  an  old  college  friend — what 
a  tie  college  is,  isn't  it?  There  is  nothing 
like  it;  when  you  have  been  at  college  with 
a  man,  you  seem  never  to  wear  him  out, 
as  you  do  the  acquaintances  you  make 
afterward." 

"That  is  very  true,"  said  Vizard  warm- 
ly. 

"Isn't  it?  Now,  for  instance,  if  I  had 
only  known  you  of  late  years,  I  should  feel 
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awfully  shy  of  borrowing  a  few  hundreds 
of  you — for  a  month  or  two." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should,  old  fel- 
low." 

"I  should,  though.  But  having  been 
at  college  together  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence. I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have 
never  been  at  Homburg  without  taking  a 
turn  at  the  table,  and  I  am  grizzling  aw- 
fully now  at  not  having  sent  to  my  man 
of  business  for  funds." 

"How  much  do  you  want?  That  is  the 
only  question." 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  thought  Severne. 
"Well,  let  me  see,  you  can't  back  your 
luck  with  less  than  five  hundred. ' ' 

' '  Well,  but  we  have  been  out  two  months ; 
I  am  afraid  I  haven't  so  much  left.  Just 
let  me  see."  He  took  out  his  pocket-book, 
and  examined  his  letter  of  credit.  "Do 
you  want  it  to-day?" 

"Why,  yes;  I  do." 

"Well,  then,  I  am  afraid  you  can  only 
have  three  hundred.  But  I  will  telegraph 
Hemes,  and  funds  will  be  here  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

"All  right,"  said  Severne. 

Vizard  took  him  to  the  bank,  and  ex- 
hausted his  letter  of  credit:  then  to  the 
telegraph-office,  and  telegraphed  Herries 
to  enlarge  his  credit  at  once.  He  handed 
Severne  the  three  hundred  pounds.  The 
young  man's  eye  flashed,  and  it  cost  him 
an  effort  not  to  snatch  them  and  wave 
them  over  his  head  with  joy :  but  he  con- 
trolled himself,  and  took  them  like  two- 
pence-halfpenny. "Thank  you,  old  fel- 
low," said  he.  Then,  still  more  carelessly, 
"Like  my  I  O  U?" 

"As  you  please,"  said  Vizard,  with  sim- 
ilar indifference;  only  real. 

After  he  had  got  the  money,  Severne's 
conversational  powers  relaxed — short  an- 
swers— long  reveries. 

Vizard  observed,  stopped  short,  and  eyed 
him.  "I  remember  something  at  Oxford, 
and  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  gambler;  if  you 
are,  you  won't  be  good  for  much  till  you 
have  lost  that  three  hundred.  It  will  be 
a  dull  evening  for  me  without  you:  I 
know  what  I'll  do — I'll  take  my  hen-party 
to  the  opera  at  Homburg.    There  are  stalls 


to  be  got  here.  I'll  get  one  for  you,  on  the 
chance  of  your  dropping  in." 

The  stalls  were  purchased,  and  the 
friends  returned  at  once  to  the  hotel,  to 
give  the  ladies  timely  intimation.  They 
found  Fanny  and  Zoe  seated,  rather  dis- 
consolate, in  the  apartment  Zoe  had  for- 
mally renounced :  at  sight  of  the  stall  tick- 
ets, the  pair  uttered  joyful  cries,  looked  at 
each  other,  and  vanished. 

"You  won't  see  them  any  more  till  din- 
ner-time," said  Vizard.  "They  will  be 
discussing  dress,  selecting  dress,  trying 
dresses,  and  changing  dresses,  for  the  next 
three  hours."  He  turned  round  while 
speaking,  and  there  was  Severne  slipping 
away  to  his  own  bedroom. 

Thus  deserted  on  all  sides,  he  stepped 
into  the  balcony  and  lighted  a  cigar. 
While  he  was  smoking  it,  he  observed  an 
English  gentleman,  with  a  stalwart  figure 
and  a  beautiful  brown  beard,  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  hotel.  "Halloo!"  said  he, 
and  hailed  him.  "Hi,  Uxmoor!  is  that 
you?" 

Lord  Uxmoor  looked  up,  and  knew  him. 
He  entered  the  hotel,  and  the  next  minute 
the  waiter  ushered  him  into  Vizard's  sit- 
ting-room. 

Lord  Uxmoor,  like  Mr.  Vizard,  was  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Barfordshire.  The 
county  is  large,  and  they  lived  too  many 
miles  apart  to  visit;  but  they  met,  and 
agreed,  at  elections  and  county  business, 
and  had  a  respect  for  each  other. 

Meeting  at  Frankfort,  these  two  found 
plenty  to  say  to  each  other  about  home ; 
and  as  Lord  Uxmoor  was  alone,  Vizard 
asked  him  to  dine.  "You  will  balance 
us,*'  said  he:  "we  are  terribly  overpetti- 
coated,  and  one  of  them  is  an  old  maid. 
We  generally  dine  at  the  table-d'hote,  but 
I  have  ordered  dinner  here  to-day :  we  are 
going  to  the  opera  at  Homburg.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  do  that,  you  know.  You 
are  in  for  a  bad  dinner,  .that  is  all." 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  said  Lord  Uxmoor, 
"I  don't  care  for  music." 

"Then  you  deserve  a  statue  for  not  pre* 
tending  to  love  it.  I  adore  it,  for  my  part, 
and  I  wish  I  was  going  alone,  for  my  hens 
will  be  sure  to  cackle  mal  a  propos,  and 
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spoil  some  famous  melody  with  talking 
about  it,  and  who  sung  it  in  London,  in- 
stead of  listening  to  it,  and  thanking  God 
for  it  in  deep  silence." 

Lord  Uxmoor  stared  a  little  at  this  sud- 
den sally,  for  he  was  unacquainted  with 
Vizard's  one  eccentricity,  having  met  him 
only  on  county  business,  at  which  he  was 
extra  rational,  and  passed  for  a  great 
scholar.  He  really  did  suck  good  books  as 
well  as  cigars. 

After  a  few  more  words,  they  parted  till 
dinner-time. 

Lord  Uxmoor  came  to  his  appointment, 
and  found  his  host  and  Miss  Maitland, 
whom  he  knew;  and  he  was  in  languid 
conversation  with  them,  when  a  side-door 
opened,  and  in  walked  Fanny  Dover,  fair 
and  bright,  in  Cambridge  blue,  her  hair 
well  dressed  by  Zoe's  maid  in  the  style  of 
the  day.  Lord  Uxmoor  rose,  and  received 
his  fair  country-woman  with  respectful 
zeal;  he  had  met  her  once  before.  She, 
too,  sparkled  with  pleasure  at  meeting  a 
Barfordshire  squire  with  a  long  pedigree, 
purse,  and  beard — three  things  she  admired 
greatly. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  in  glided  Zoe,  and 
seemed  to  extinguish  everybody,  and  even 
to  pale  the  lights,  with  her  dark  yet  sun- 
like beauty.  She  was  dressed  in  a  creamy- 
white  satin  that  glinted  like  mother-of- 
pearl,  its  sheen  and  glory  unfrittered  with 
a  single  idiotic  trimming ;  on  her  breast  a 
large  diamond  cross.  Her  head  was  an 
Athenian  sculpture — no  chignon,  but  the 
tight  coils  of  antiquity;  at  their  side,  one 
diamond  star  sparkled  vivid  flame,  by  its 
contrast  with  those  polished  ebon  snakes. 

Lord  Uxmoor  was  dazzled,  transfixed,  at 
the  vision,  and  bowed  very  low  when  Viz- 
ard introduced  him  in  an  off-hand  way, 
saying,  "My  sister,  Miss  Vizard;  but  I 
dare  say  you  have  met  her  at  the  county 
balls." 

"I  have  never  been  so  fortunate,"  said 
Uxmoor,  humbly. 

"I  have,"  said  Zoe;  "that  is,  I  saw  you 
waltzing  with  Lady  Betty  Gore  at  the  race 
ball,  two  years  ago." 

"What!"  said  Vizard,  alarmed.      "Ux- 


moor, were  you  waltzing  with  Lady  Betty 
Gore?" 

"You  have  it  on  too  high  an  authority 
for  me  to  contradict." 

Finding  Zoe  was  to  be  trusted  as  a  coun- 
ty chronicle,  Vizard  turned  sharply  to  her, 
and  said,  "And  was  he  flirting  with  her?" 

Zoe  colored  a  little,  and  said,  "Now, 
Harrington,  how  can  I  tell?" 

"You  little  hypocrite,"  said  Vizard, 
"who  can  tell  better?" 

At  this  retort  Zoe  blushed  high,  and  the 
water  came  into  her  eyes. 

Nobody  minded  that  but  Uxmoor,  and 
Vizard  went  on  to  explain,  "That  Lady 
Betty  Gore  is  as  heartless  a  coquette  as 
any  in  the  county;  and  don't  you  flirt  with 
her,  or  you  will  get  entangled." 

"You  disapprove  her,"  said  Uxmoor, 
coolly;  "then  I  give  her  up  forever. "  He 
looked  at  Zoe  while  he  said  this,  and  felt 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  resign  Lady  Betty 
and  a  great  many  more  for  this  peerless 
creature.  He  did  not  mean  her  to  under- 
stand what  was  passing  in  his  mind;  he 
did  not  know  how  subtle  and  observant  the 
most  innocent  girl  is  in  such  matters.  Zoe 
blushed,  and  drew  away  from  him.  Just 
then  Ned  Severne  came  in,  and  Vizard  in- 
troduceft  him  to  Uxmoor  with  great  ge- 
niality and  pride.  The  charming  young 
man  was  in  a  black  surtout,  with  a  blue 
scarf,  the  very  tint  for  his  complexion. 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another,  and  in 
a  moment  Fanny  was  elected  Zoe's  agent. 
She  signaled  Severne,  and  when  he  came 
to  her  she  said,  for  Zoe,  "Don't  you  know 
we  are  going  to  the  opera  at  Homburg?" 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  he,  "and  I  hope 
you  will  have  a.  pleasanter  evening  than 
I  shall." 

"You  are  not  coming  with  us?" 

"No,"  said  he,  sorrowfully. 

"You  had  better,"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
deal  of  quiet  point,  more,  indeed,  than 
Zoe's  pride  approved. 

"Not  if  Mr.  Severne  has  something  more 
attractive,"  said  she,  turning  palish  and 
pinkish  by  turns. 

All  this  went  on  sotto  voce,  and  Uxmoor, 
out  of  good-breeding,  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  Miss  Maitland  and  Vizard. 
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Severne  availed  himself  of  this  diversion,- 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Zoe  with  an  air  of 
gentle  reproach,  then  took  a  letter  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Fanny.  She 
read  it,  and  gave  it  to  Zoe. 

It  was  dated  from  "The  Golden  Star," 
Homburg. 

"Dear  Ned — I  am  worse  to-day,  and 
all  alone.  Now  and  then  I  almost  fear  I 
may  not  pull  through.  But  perhaps^that 
is  through  being  so  hipped.  Do  come  and 
spend  this  evening  with  me  like  a  good, 
kind  fellow. 

"Telegraph  reply.  S.  T." 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Ned;  "my  heart 
bleeds  for  him." 

Zoe  was  affected  by  this,  and  turned 
liquid  and  loving  eyes  on  "dear  Ned." 
But  Fanny  stood  her  ground.  "Go  to 
'S.  T.'  to-morrow  morning,  but  don't  de- 
sert 'Z.  V.'  and  'F.  D.'  to-night."  Zoe 
smiled. 

"But  I  have  telegraphed!"  objected 
Ned. 

"Then  telegraph  again — not,''''  said  Fan- 
ny firmly. 

Now,  this  was  unexpected.  Severne  had 
set  his  heart  upon  rouge  et  noir,  But  still 
he  was  afraid  of  offending  Zoe;  and,  be- 
sides, he  saw  Uxmoor,  with  his  noble 
beard  and  brown  eyes,  casting  rapturous 
glances  at  her.  "Let  Miss  Vizard  decide," 
said  he.  "Don't  let  me  be  so  unhappy  as 
to  offend  her  twice  in  one  day." 

Zoe's  pride  and  goodness  dictated  her  an- 
swer, in  spite  of  her  wishes.  She  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "Go  to  your  sick  friend." 

"There,"  said  Severne. 

"I  hear,"  said  Fanny.  "She  means 'go;' 
but  you  shall  repent  it." 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Zoe,  with 
real  dignity.  "It  is  my  habit."  And  the 
next  moment  she  quietly  left  the  room. 

She  sat  down  in  her  bedroom,  mortified 
and  alarmed.  "What!  Had  it  come  to 
this,  that  she  felt  her  heart  turn  cold  just 
because  that  young  man  said  he  could  not 
accompany  her — on  a  single  evening !  Then 
first  she  discovered  that  it  was  for  him  she 
had  dressed,  and  had,  for  once,  beautified 


her  beauty — for  him;  that  with  Fanny  she 
had  dwelt  upon  the  delights  of  the  music, 
but  had  secretly  thought  of  appearing  pub- 
licly on  his  arm,  and  dazzling  people  by 
their  united  and  contrasted  beauty. 

She  rose,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  looked 
keenly  at  herself  in  the  glass,  to  see  if  she 
had  not  somehow  overrated  her  attractions. 
But  the  glass  was  reassuring.  It  told  her 
not  one  man  in  a  million  could  go  to  a  sick 
friend  that  night,  when  he  might  pass  the 
evening  by  her  side,  and  visit  his  friend 
early  in  the  morning.  Best  loved  is  best 
served.  Tears  of  mortified  vanity  were  in 
her  eyes ;  but  she  smiled  through  them  at 
the  glass;  then  dried  them  carefully,  and 
went  back  to  the  dining-room  radiant,  to 
all  appearance. 

Dinner  was  just  served,  and  her  brother, 
to  do  honor  to  the  new-comer,  waved  his 
sister  to  a  seat  by  Lord  Uxmoor.  He 
looked  charmed  at  the  arrangement,  and 
showed  a  great  desire  to  please  her,  but  at 
first  was  unable  to  find  good  topics.  Af  tef 
several  timid  overtures  on  his  part,  she 
assisted  him,  out  of  good-nature,  She 
knew  by  report  that  he  was  a  very  benev- 
olent young  man,  bent  on  improving  the 
home,  habits,  wages,  and  comforts  of  the 
agricultural  poor.  She  led  him  to  this,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  and  his 
homely  but  manly  face  lighted,  and  was 
elevated  by  the  sympathy  she  expressed  in 
these  worthy  objects.  He  could  not  help 
thinking:  "What  a  Lady  Uxmoor  this 
would  make !  She  and  I  and  her  brother 
might  leaven  the  county." 

And  all  this  time  she  would  not  even  be- 
stow a  glance  on  Severne.  She  was  not  an 
angel.  She  had  said,  "Go  to  your  sick 
friend;"  but  she  had  not  said,  "I  will 
smart  alone  if  you  do." 

Severne  sat  by  Fanny,  and  seemed  de- 
jected, but,  as  usual,  polite  and  charming. 
She  was  smilingly  cruel;  regaled  him  with 
Lord  Uxmoor's  wealth  and  virtues,  and 
said  he  was  an  excellent  match,  and  all 
she-Barfordshire  pulling  caps  for  him. 
Severne  only  sighed ;  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance; and  at  last  she  could  not  go  on  nag- 
ging a  handsome  fellow,  who  only  sighed, 
so  she  said,  "Well,  there;  I  advise  you  to 
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join  us  before  the  opera  is  over,  that  is 
all." 

"I  will,  I  will!"  said  he,  eagerly.  "Oh, 
thank  you. ' ' 

Dinner  was  dispatched  rather  rapidly, 
because  of  the  opera. 

When  the  ladies  got  their  cloaks  and 
lace  scarfs,  to  put  over  their  heads  coming 
home,  the  party  proved  to  be  only  three, 
and  the  tickets  five;  for  Miss  Maitland 
pleaded  headache. 

On  this,  Lord  Uxmoor  said,  rather  tim- 
idly, he  should  like  to  go. 

"Why,  you  said  you  hated  music,"  said 
Vizard. 

Lord  Uxmoor  colored.  "I  recant,"  said 
he,  bluntly ;  and  everybody  saw  what  had 
operated  his  conversion.     That  is  a  pun. 

It  is  half  an  hour,  by  rail,  from  Frank- 
fort to  Homburg,  and  the  party  could  not 
be  seated  together.  Vizard  bestowed  Zoe 
and  Lord  Uxmoor  in  one  carriage,  Fanny 
and  Severne  in  another,  and  himself  and  a 
cigar  in  the  third.  Severne  sat  gazing  pit- 
eously  on  Fanny  Dover,  but  never  said  a 
word.  She  sat  and  eyed  him  satirically 
for  a  good  while,  and  then  she  said,  cheer- 
fully, ' '  Well,  Mr.  Severne,  how  do  you  like 
the  turn  things  are  taking?" 

"Miss  Dover,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"Serves  you  right." 

"Oh,  pray  don't  say  that.  It  is  on  you 
I  depend." 

"On  me,  sir!  What  have  I  to  do  with 
your  flirtations?" 

"No;  but  jrouareso  clever,  and  so  good. 
If  for  once  you  will  take  a  poor  fellow's 
part  with  Miss  Vizard,  behind  my  back; 
oh,  please  do — pray  do,"  and,  in  the  ardor 
of  entreaty,  he  caught  Fanny's  white  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  warm  but  respectful  de- 
votion. Indeed,  he  held  it  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again,  till  Fanny,  though  she 
minded  it  no  more  than  marble,  was  going 
to  ask  him  satirically  whether  he  had  not 
almost  done  with  it,  when  at  last  he  con- 
trived to  squeeze  out  one  of  his  little  hys- 
terical tears,  and  drop  it  on  her  hand. 

Now,  the  girl  was  not  butter,  like  some 
of  her  sex;  far  from  it:  but  neither  was 
she  wood — indeed,  she  was  not  old  enough 
for  that — so  this  crocodile  tear  won  her  for 


the  time  being.  "There— there,"  said  she; 
"don't  be  a  baby.  I'll  be  on  your  side  to- 
night ;  only,  if  you  care  for  her,  come  and 
look  after  her  yourself.  Beautiful  women 
with  money  won't  stand  neglect,  Mr.  Sev- 
erne; and  why  should  they?  They  are 
not  like  poor  me ;  they  have  got  the  game 
in  their  hands."  The  train  stopped.  Viz- 
ard's party  drove  to  the  opera,  and  Severne 
ordered  a  cab  to  The  Golden  Star,  meaning 
to  stop  it  and  get  out;  but,  looking  at  his 
watch,  he  found  it  wanted  half  an  hour  to 
gambling  time,  so  he  settled  to  have  a  cup 
of  coffee  first,  and  a  cigar.  With  this  view 
he  let  the  man  drive  him  to  The  Golden 
Star. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Ina  Klosking  worked  night  and  day 
upon  Siebel,  in  Gounod's  "Faust,"  and 
upon  the  songs  that  had  been  added  to  give 
weight  to  the  part. 

She  came  early  to  the  theater  at  night, 
and  sat,  half  dressed,  fatigued,  and  ner- 
vous, in  her  dressing-room. 

Crash! — the  first  coup  d'archet  an- 
nounced the  overture,  and  roused  her  en- 
ergy, as  if  Ithuriel's  spear  had  pricked 
her.  She  came  down  dressed,  to  listen  at 
one  of  the  upper  entrances,  to  fill  herself 
with  the  musical  theme,  before  taking  her 
part  in  it,  and  also  to  gauge  the  audience 
and  the  singers. 

The  man  Faust  was  a  German ;  but  the 
musical  part  Faust  seems  better  suited  to 
an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman.  Indeed,  some 
say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  German  genius  ex- 
cels in  creation  and  the  Italian  in  repre- 
sentation or  interpretation.  For  my  part, 
I  am  unable  to  judge  nations  in  the  lump, 
as  some  fine  fellows  do,  because  nations  are 
composed  of  very  different  individuals,  and 
I  know  only  one  to  the  million ;  but  I  do 
take  on  me  to  say  that  the  individual  Herr 
who  executed  Doctor  Faustus  at  Homburg 
that  night  had  everything  to  learn,  except 
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what  he  had  to  unlearn.  His  person  was 
obese;  his  delivery  of  the  words  was 
mouthing,  chewing,  and  gurgling;  and  he 
uttered  the  notes  in  tune,  but  without 
point,  pathos,  or  passion;  a  steady  lay- 
clerk  from  York  or  Durham  Cathedral 
would  have  done  a  little  better,  because  he 
would  have  been  no  colder  at  heart,  and 
more  exact  in  time,  and  would  have  sung 
clean ;  whereas  this  gentleman  set  his  wind- 
pipe trembling,  all  through  the  business, 
as  if  palsy  were  passion.  By  what  system 
of  leverage  such  a  man  came  to  be  hoisted 
on  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  song  as  "Faust  " 
puzzled  our  English  friends  in  front  as 
much  as  it  did  the  Anglo-Danish  artist  at 
the  wing;  for  English  girls  know  what  is 
what  in  opera. 

The  Marguerite  had  a  voice  of  sufficient 
compass,  and  rather  sweet,  though  thin. 
The  part  demands  a  better  actress  than 
Patti,  and  this  Fraulein  was  not  half  as 
good:  she  put  on  the  painful  grin  of  a 
prize-fighter  who  has  received  a  staggerer, 
and  grinned  all  through  the  part,  though 
there  is  little  in  it  to  grin  at. 

She  also  suffered  by  having  to  play  to  a 
Faust  milked  of  his  poetry,  and  self-smit- 
ten with  a  tremolo  which,  as  I  said  before, 
is  the  voice  of  palsy,  and  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  nor  ever  will  be,  the  voice  of  passion. 
Bless  your  heart,  passion  is  a  manly  thing, 
a  womanly  thing,  a  grand  thing,  not  a  fee- 
ble, quavering,  palsied,  anile,  senile  thing. 
Learn  that,  ye  trembling,  quavering  idiots 
of  song ! 

"They  let  me  down,"  whispered  Ina 
Klosking  to  her  faithful  Ashmead.  "I  feel 
all  out  of  tune.  I  shall  never  be  able.  And 
the  audience  so  cold.  It  will  be  like  sing- 
ing in  a  sepulcher." 

"What  would  you  think  of  them,  if  they 
applauded?"  said  Ashmead. 

"I  should  say  they  were  good,  charitable 
souls,  and  the  very  audience  I  shall  want 
in  five  minutes." 

"No,  no,"  said  Ashmead,  "all  you  want 
is  a  discriminating  audience;  and  this  is 
one.  Remember  they  have  all  seen  Patti 
in  Marguerite.  Is  it  likely  they  would 
applaurfthis  tin  stick?" 

Ina  turned  the  conversation  with  femi- 


nine quickness.  "Mr.  Ashmead,  have  you 
kept  your  promise ;  my  name  is  not  in  the 
programme?" 

"It  is  not;  and  a  great  mistake  too." 

"I  have  not  been  announced  by  name  in 
any  way?" 

"No.  But,  of  course,  I  have  nursed  you 
a  bit." 

"Nursed  me?  What  is  that?  Oh, what 
have  you  been  doing?  No  charlatanerie, 
I  hope." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Ashmead, 
stoutly;  "only  the  regular  business." 

"And  pray  what  is  the  regular  busi- 
ness?" inquired  Ina,  distrustfully. 

"Why,  of  course,  I  sent  on  the  manager 
to  say  that  Mademoiselle  Schwaub  had 
been  taken  seriously  ill;  that  we  had  been 
fearing  we  must  break  faith  with  the  pub- 
lic for  the  first  time ;  but  that  a  cantatrice, 
who  had  left  the  stage,  appreciating  our 
difficulty,  had,  with  rare  kindness,  come 
to  our  aid  for  this  one  night :  we  felt  sure 
a  Humbug  audience — what  am  I  saying? 
— a  Homburg  audience  would  appreciate 
this,  and  make  due  allowance  for  a  per- 
formance undertaken  in  such  a  spirit,  and 
with  imperfect  rehearsals,  etc. — in  short, 
the  usual  patter ;  and  the  usual  effect,  great 
applause.  Indeed,  the  only  applause  that 
I  have  heard  in  this  theater  to-night.  Ash- 
mead ahead  of  Gounod,  so  far. ' ' 

Ina  Klosking  put  both  hands  before  her 
face,  and  uttered  a  little  moan.  She  had 
really  a  soul  above  these  artifices.  "So, 
then,"  said  she,  "if  they  do  receive  me,  it 
will  be  out  of  charity." 

"No,  no;  but  on  your  first  night  you 
must  have  two  strings  to  your  bow." 

"But  I  have  only  one.  These  cajoling 
speeches  are  a  waste  of  breath.  A  singer 
can  sing,  or  she  can  not  sing,  and  they  find 
out  which  it  is  as  soon  as  she  opens  her 
mouth." 

"Well,  then,  you  open  your  mouth — that 
is  just  what  half  the  singers  can't  do — and 
they  will  soon  find  out  you  can  sing." 

"I  hope  they  may.  '  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  discouraged.  I'm  terrified.  I  think  it 
is  stage-fright,"  and  she  began  to- tremble 
visibly,  for  the  time  drew  near. 

Ashmead  ran  off  and  brought  her  some 
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brandy-and-water.  She  put  up  her  hand 
against  it  with  royal  scorn.  "No,  sir!  If 
the  theater,  and  the  lights,  and  the  people, 
the  mind  of  Goethe,  and  the  music  of  Gou- 
nod, can't  excite  me  without  that,  put  me 
at  the  counter  of  a  cafe,  for  I  have  no  busi- 
ness here." 

The  power,  without  violence,  and  the 
grandeur  with  which  she  said  this  would 
have  brought  down  the  house  had  she  spo- 
ken it  in  a  play  without  a  note  of  music ; 
and  Ashmead  drew  back  respectfully,  but 
chuckled  internally  at  the  idea  of  this  Min- 
erva giving  change  in  a  cafe. 

And  now  her  cue  was  coming.  She  or- 
dered everybody  out  of  the  entrance  not 
very  ceremoniously,  and  drew  well  back. 
Then,  at  her  cue,  she  made  a  stately  rush, 
and  so,  being  in  full  swing  before  she 
cleared  the  wing,  she  swept  into  the  center 
of  the  stage  with  great  rapidity  and  reso- 
lution; no  trace  either  of  her  sorrowful 
heart  or  her  quaking  limbs  was  visible 
from  the  front. 

There  was  a  little  applause,  all  due  to 
Ashmead's  preliminary  apology,  but  there 
was  no  real  reception;  for  Germany  is 
large  and  musical,  and  she  was  not  imme- 
diately recognized  at  Homburg.  But  there 
was  that  indescribable  flutter  which  marks 
a  good  impression  and  keen  expectation 
suddenly  aroused.  She  was  beautiful  on 
the  stage  for  one  thing;  her  figure  rather 
tall  and  stately,  and  her  face  full  of  power : 
and  then  the  very  way  she  came  on  showed 
the  step  and  carriage  of  an  artist  at  home 
upon  the  boards. 

She  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the  house, 
observed  its  size,  and  felt  her  way.  She 
sung  her  first  song  evenly,  but  not  tamely, 
yet  with  restrained  power;  but  the  tones 
were  so  full  "and  flexible,  the  expression  so 
easy  yet  exact,  that  the  judges  saw  there 
was  no  effort,  and  suspected  something  big 
might  be  yet  in  store  to-night.  At  the  end 
of  her  song  she  did  let  out  for  a  moment, 
and,  at  this  well-timed  foretaste  of  her 
power,  there  was  applause,  but  nothing 
extravagant. 

She  was  quite  content,  however.  She 
met  Ashmead,  as  she  came  off,  and  said, 
"All  is  well,  my  friend,  so  far.     They  are 


sitting  in  judgment  on  me,  like  sensible 
people,  and  not  in  a  hurry.  I  rather  like 
that." 

"Your  own  fault,"  said  Joseph.  "You 
should  have  been  announced.  Prejudice 
is  a  surer  card  than  judgment.  The  pub- 
lic is  an  ass." 

"It  must  come  to  the  same  thing  in  the 
end,"  said  the  Klosking  firmly.  "One  can 
sing,  or  one  cannot." 

Her  next  song  was  encored,  and  she 
came  off  flushed  with  art  and  gratified 
pride.  "I  have  no  fears  now,"  said  she, 
to  her  Achates,  firmly.  "I  have  my  ba- 
rometer; a  young  lady  in  the  stalls.  Oh, 
such  a  beautiful  creature,' with  black  hair 
and  eyes !  She  applauds  me  fearlessly.  Her 
glorious  eyes  speak  to  mine,  and  inspire 
me.  She  is  happy,  she  is.  I  drink  sun- 
beams at  her.  I  shall  act  and  sing  'Le 
Parlate  d'Amor'  for  he? — and  you  will 
see." 

Between  the  acts,  who  should  come  in 
but  Ned  Severne,  and  glided  into  the  va- 
cant stall  by  Zoe's  side. 

She  quivered  at  his  coming  near  her;  he 
saw  it,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  him- 
self.   ' 

"How  is  'S.  T.'?  "  said  she,  kindly. 

"  'S.  T.'?  "  said  he,  forgetting. 

"  Why,  your  sick  friend,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh,  not  half  so  bad  as  he  thought.  I 
was  a  fool  to  lose  an  hour  of  you  for  him. 
He  was  hipped;  had  lost  all  his  money  at 
rouge  et  noir.  So  I  lent  Him  fifty  pounds, 
and  that  did  him  more  good  than  the  doc- 
tor.    You  forgive  me?" 

"Forgive  you?  I  approve.  Are  you 
going  back  to  him?"  said  she,  demurely. 

"No,  thank  you,  I  have  made  sacrifices 
enough." 

And  so  indeed  he  had,  having  got 
cleaned  out  of  three  hundred  pounds 
through  preferring    gambling  to  beauty. 

"Singers  good?"  he  inquired. 

"Wretched,  all  but  one;  and  she  is  di- 
vine." 

"Indeed.     Who  is  she?" 

"I  don't  know.  A  gentleman  in  black 
came  out — " 
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f '  Mephistopheles? ' ' 

"No — how  dare  you? — and  said  a  singer 
that  had  retired  would  perform  the  part  of 
1  Siebel,'  to  oblige;  and  she  has  obliged  me 
for  one.  She  is,  oh,  so  superior  to  the 
others!  Such  a  heavenly  contralto;  and 
her  upper  notes,  honey  dropping  from  the 
comb.  And  then  she  is  so  modest,  so  dig- 
nified, and  so  beautiful.  She  is  fair  as  a 
lily ;  and  such  a  queen-like  brow,  and  deep, 
gray  eyes,  full  of  sadness  and  soul.  I'm 
afraid  she  is  not  happy.  Once  or  twice  she 
fixed  them  on  me,  and  they  magnetized  me, 
and  drew  me  to  her.  So  I  magnetized  her 
in  return.  I  should  know  her  anywhere 
fifty  years  hence.  Now,  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  should  love  that  woman  and  make  her 
love  me." 

"Then  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  a 
man,"  said  Severne,  tenderly. 

"So  am  I,"  whispered  Zoe,  and  blushed. 
The  curtain  rose. 

"Listen  now,  Mr.  Chatterbox,"  said 
Zoe. 

Ned  Severne  composed  himself  to  listen ; 
but  Fraulein  Graas  had  not  sung  many 
bars  before  he  revolted.  "Listen  to  what?" 
said  he;  "and  look  at  what?  The  only 
Marguerite  in  the  place  is  by  my  side." 

Zoe  colored  with  pleasure ;  but  her  good 
sense  was  not  to  be  blinded.  "The  only 
good  black  Mephistophe- less  you  mean," 
said  she.  "To  be  Marguerite,  one  must  be 
great,  and  sweet,  and  tender;  yes,  and  far 
more  lovely  than  ever  woman  was.  That 
lady  is  a  better  color  for  the  part  than  I 
am ;  but  neither  she  nor  I  shall  ever  be 
Marguerite." 

He  murmured  in  her  ear,  "You  are  Mar- 
guerite, for  you  could  fire  a  man's  heart  so 
that  he  would  sell  his  soul  to  gain  you." 

It  was  the  accent  of  passion  and  the  sen- 
sitive girl  quivered.  Yet  she  defended  her- 
self—in  words,  "Hush!"  said  she.  "That 
is  wicked — out  of  an  opera.  Fanny  would 
laugh  at  you,  if  she  heard." 

Here  were  two  reasons  for  not  making 
such  hot  love  in  the  stalls  of  an  opera. 
"Which  of  the  two  weighed  most  with  the 
fair  reasoner   shall    be    left  to   her   own 


sex. 


The  brief  scene  ended  with  the  declara- 


tion of  the  evil  spirit  that  Marguerite  is 
lost. 

"There,"  said  Zoe,  naively,  "that  is 
over,  thank  goodness:  now  you  will  hear 
my  singer." 

Siebel  and  Marta  came  on  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage.  "See!"  said  Zoe,  "isn't 
she  lovely?"  and  she  turned  her  beaming 
face  full  on  Severne,  to  share  her  pleasure 
with  him.  To  her  amazement  the  man 
seemed  transformed:  a  dark  cloud  had 
come  over  his  sunny  countenance.  He  sat, 
pale,  and  seemed  to  stare  at  the  tall,  ma- 
jestic, dreamy  singer,  who  stood  immova- 
ble, dressed  like  a  velvet  youth,  yet  look- 
ing like  no  earthly  boy,  but  a  draped  statue 
of  Mercury, 

"  New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill." 

The  blood  left  his  lips,  and  Zoe  thought 
he  was  faint;  but  the  next  moment  he  put 
his  handkerchief  hastily  to  his  nose,  and 
wriggled  his  way  out,  with  a  rush  and  a 
crawl,  strangely  combined,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  singer  delivered  her  first 
commanding  note  of  recitative. 

Everybody  about  looked  surprised  and 
disgusted  at  so  ill-timed  an  exit;  but  Zoe, 
who  had  seen  his  white  face,  was  seriously 
alarmed,  and  made  a  movement  to  rise  too, 
and  watch,  or  even  follow  him ;  but,  when 
he  got  to  the  side,  he  looked  back  to  her, 
and  made  her  a  signal  that  his  nose  was 
bleeding,  but  it  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. He  even  pointed  with  his  finger 
out  and  then  back  again,  indicating  he 
should  not  be  long  gone. 

This  re-assured  her  greatly ;  for  she  had 
always  been  told  a  little  bleeding  of  that 
sort  was  good  for  hot-headed  young  people. 
Then  the  singer  took  complete  "hold  of  her. 
The  composer,  to  balance  the  delightful 
part  of  Marguerite,  has  given  Siebel  a  mel- 
ody with  which  wonders  can  be  done ;  and 
the  Klosking  had  made  a  considerable  re- 
serve of  her  powers  for  this  crowning 
effort.  After  a  recitative  that  rivaled  the 
silver  trumpet,  she  flung  herself  with  im- 
mediate and  electrifying  ardor  into  the 
melody;  the  orchestra,  taken  by  surprise, 
fought  feebly  for  the  old  ripple;  but  the 
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Klosking,  resolute  by  nature,  was  now 
mighty  as  Neptune,  and  would  have  her 
big  waves.  The  momentary  struggle,  in 
which  she  was  loyally  seconded  by  the  con- 
ductor, evoked  her  grand  powers.  Catgut 
had  to  yield  to  brains,  and  the  whole  or- 
chestra, composed,  after  all,  of  good  mu- 
sicians, soon  caught  the  divine  afflatus, 
and  the  little  theater  seemed  on  fire  with 
music ;  the  air,  sung  with  a  large  rhythm, 
swelled  and  rose,  and  thrilled  every  breast 
with  amazement  and  delight;  the  house 
hung  breathless :  by-and-by  there  were  pale 
cheeks,  panting  bosoms,  and  wet  eyes,  the 
true,  rare  triumphs  of  the  sovereigns  of 
song;  and  when  the  last  note  had  pealed 
and  ceased  to  vibrate,  the  pent-up  feelings 
broke  forth  in  a  roar  of  applause,  which 
shook  the  dome,  followed  by  a  clapping  of 
hands,  like  a  salvo,  that  never  stopped  till 
Ina  Klosking,  who  had  retired,  came  for- 
ward again. 

She  courtesied  with  admirable  dignity, 
modesty,  and  respectful  gravity,  and  the 
applause  thundered,  and  people  rose  at  her 
in  clusters  about  the  house,  and  waved 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  at  her,  and  a 
little  Italian  recognized  her,  and  cried  out 
as  loud  as  he  could,  "Viva  la  Klosking! 
viva!"  and  she  heard  that,  and  it  gave  her 
a  thrill ;  and  Zoe  Vizard,  being  out  of  En- 
gland, and,  therefore,  brave  as  a  lioness, 
stood  boldly  up  at  her  full  height,  and, 
taking  her  bouquet  in  her  right  hand,  car- 
ried it  swiftly  to  her  left  ear,  and  so  flung 
it,  with  a  free  back-handed  sweep,  more 
Oriental  than  English,  into  the  air,  and  it 
lighted  beside  the  singer;  and  she  saw  the 
noble  motion,  and  the  bouquet  fly,  and, 
when  she  made  her  last  courtesy  at  the 
wing,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Zoe,  and  then 
put  her  hand  to  her  heart  with  a  most 
touching  gesture  that  said,  "Most  of  all  I 
value  your  bouquet  and  your  praise." 

Then  the  house  buzzed,  and  ranks  were 
leveled;  little  people  spoke  to  big  people, 
and  big  to  little,  in  mutual  congratulation; 
for  at  such  rare  moments  (except  in  Anglo- 
Saxony)  instinct  seems  to  tell  men  that 
true  art  is  a  sunshine  of  the  soul,  and 
blesses  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike. 

One  person  was  affected  in  another  way. 


Harrington  Vizard  sat  rapt  in  attention, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  off  her,  yet  said  not 
a  word. 

Several  Russian  and  Prussian  grandees 
sought  an  introduction  to  the  new  singer. 
But  she  pleaded  fatigue. 

The  manager  entreated  her  to  sup  with 
him,  and  meet  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
She  said  she  had  a  prior  engagement. 

She  went  quietly  home,  and  supped  with 
her  faithful  Ashmead,  and  very  heartily 
too;  for  nature  was  exhausted,  and  agita- 
tion had  quite  spoiled  her  dinner. 

Joseph  Ashmead,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  proposed  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
The  Queen  of  Song,  with  triumph  flushed, 
looked  rather  blue  at  that.  "My  friend," 
said  she,  in  a  meek,  deprecating  way,  "we 
are  working-people :  is  not  Bordeaux  good 
enough  for  usf 

"Yes;  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for  the 
occasion,"  said  Joseph,  a  little  testily. 
"Well,  never  mind;"  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "that  is  the  worst  of  good  wom- 
en: they  are  so  terribly  stingy." 

The  Queen  of  Song,  with  triumph 
flushed,  did  not  catch  these  words,  but  only 
a  little  growling.  However,  as  supper  pro- 
ceeded, she  got  uneasy.  So  she  rang  the 
bell,  and  ordered  a  pint:  of  this  she  drank 
one  spoonful.  The  remainder,  co-operating 
with  triumph  and  claret,  kept  Ashmead  in 
a  great  flow  of  spirits.  He  traced  her  a 
brilliant  career.  To  be  photographed  to- 
morrow morning  as  Siebel,  and  in  plain 
dress.  Paragraphs  in  Era,  Figaro,  Ga- 
lignani,  Independance  Beige,  and  the 
leading  dailies.  Large  wood-cuts  before 
leaving  Homburg  for  Paris,  London,  Vi- 
enna, St.  Petersburg,  and  New  York. ' ' 

"I'm  in  your  hands,"  said  she,  and 
smiled  languidly,  to  please  him. 

But  by-and-by  he  looked  at  her,  and 
found  she  was  taking  a  little  cry  all  to 
herself. 

"Dear  me!"  said  he,  "what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"My  friend,  forgive  me.  He  was  not 
there  to  share  my  triumph." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

As  the  opera  drew  to  an  end,  Zoe  began 
to  look  round  more  and  more  for  Severne; 
but  he  did  not  come,  and  Lord  Uxmoor 
offered  his  arm  earnestly.  She  took  it; 
but  hung  back  a  moment  on  his  very  arm, 
to  tell  Harrington  Mr.  Severne  had  been 
taken  ill. 

At  the  railway  station  the  truant  emerged 
suddenly,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving; 
but  Lord  Uxmoor  had  secured  three  seats, 
and  the  defaulter  had  to  go  with  Harring- 
ton. On  reaching  the  hotel,  the  ladies  took 
their  bed-candles ;  but  Uxmoor  found  time 
to  propose  an  excursion  next  day,  Sunday, 
to  a  lovely  little  lake — open  carriage,  four 
horses.  The  young  ladies  accepted,  but 
Mr.  Severne  declined;  he  thanked  Lord 
Uxmoor  politely,  but  he  had  arrears  of 
correspondence. 

Zoe  cast  a  mortified  and  rather  a  haughty 
glance  on  him,  and  Fanny  shrugged  her 
shoulders  incredulously. 

These  two  ladies  brushed  hair  together 
in  Zoe's  room.  That  is  a  soothing  opera- 
tion, my  masters,  and  famous  for  stimulat- 
ing females  to  friendly  gossip;  but  this 
time  there  was,  for  once,  a  guarded  reserve. 
Zoe  was  irritated,  puzzled,  mortified,  and 
even  grieved  by  Severne's  conduct.  Fanny 
was  gnawed  by  jealousy,  and  out  of  tem- 
per. She  had  forgiven  Zoe  Ned  Severne. 
But  that  young  lady  was  insatiable;  Lord 
Uxmoor,  too,  had  fallen  openly  in  love  with 
her — openly  to  a  female  eye.  So,  then,  a 
blonde  had  no  chance,  with  a  dark  girl  by : 
thus  reasoned  she,  and  it  was  intolerable. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke  an 
atom  of  what  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
They  each  doled  out  a  hundred  sentences 
that  missed  the  mind  and  mingled  readily 
with  the  atmosphere,  being,  in  fact,  mere 
preliminary  and  idle  air.  So  two  deer,  in 
duel,  go  about  and  about,  and  even  affect 
to  look  another  way,  till  they  are  ripe  for 
collision.  There  be  writers  would  give  the 
reader  all  the  preliminary  puffs  of  articu- 
lated wind,  and  everybody  would  say, 
"How  clever!  That  is  just  the  way  girls 
really  talk."  But  I  leave  the  glory  of  pho- 
tographing nullities  to  the  geniuses  of  the 


age,  and  run  to  the  first  words  which  could, 
without  impiety,  be  called  dialogue. 

"Don't  you  think  his  conduct  a  little 
mysterious?"  said  Zoe,  mal  a  propos  of 
anything  that  had  been  said  hitherto. 

"Well,  yes;  rather,"  said  Fanny,  with 
marked  carelessness. 

"First,  a  sick  friend;  then  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose;  and  now  he  won't  drive  to  the 
lake  with  us.  Arrears  of  correspondence? 
Pooh!" 

Now,  Fanny's  suspicions  were  deeper 
than  Zoe's;  she  had  observed  Severne 
keenly :  but  it  was  not  her  cue  to  speak. 
She  yawned  and  said,  "What  does  it  mat- 
ter?" 

"Don't  be  unkind,  Fanny.  It  matters 
to  me. ' ' 

"Not  it.     You  have  another  ready." 

"What  other?  There  is  no  one  that  I — 
Fanny."  *     . 

"Oh,  nonsense!  The  man  is  evidently 
smitten,  and  you  keep  encouraging  him." 

"No,  I  don't;  I  am  barely  civil.  And 
don't  be  ill-natured.     What  can  I  do?" 

"Why,  be  content  with  one  at  a  time." 

"It  is  very  rude  to  talk  so.  Besides,  I 
haven't  got  one,  much  less  two.  I  begin 
to  doubt  him;  and,  Lord  Uxmoor!  you 
know  I  cannot  possibly  care  for  him — an 
acquaintance  of  3resterday." 

"But  you  know  all  about  him— that  he 
is  an  excellent  parti, "  said  Fanny,  with  a 
provoking  sneer. 

This  was  not  to  be  borne. 

"Oh!"  said  Zoe,  "I  see;  you  want  him 
for  yourself.  It  is  you  that  are  not  con- 
tent with  one.  You  forget  how  poor  Har- 
rington would  miss  your  attentions.  He 
would  begin  to  appreciate  them — when  he 
had  lost  them." 

This  stung,  and  Fanny  turned  white  and 
red  by  turns.  "I  deserve  this,"  said  she, 
"for  wasting  advice  on  a  coquette." 

"That  is  not  true.  I'm  no  coquette;  and 
here  I  am,  asking  your  advice,  and  you 
only  snub  me.  You  are  a  jealous,  cross, 
unreasonable  thing." 

"Well,  I'm  not  a  hypocrite." 

"I  never  was  called  so  before,"  said  Zoe, 
nobly  and.  gently. 

"Then  you  were  not  found  out,  that  ia 
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all.  You  look  so  simple  and  ingenuous, 
and  blush  if  a  man  says  half  a  word  to 
you;  and  all  the  time  you  are  a  greater 
flirt  than  I  am." 

"Oh,  Fanny!"  screamed  Zoe,  with  hor- 
ror. 

It  seems  a  repartee  may  be  conveyed  in 
a  scream;  for  Fanny  now  lost  her  temper 
altogether.  "Your  conduct  with  those 
two  men  is  abominable,"  said  she.  "I 
won't  speak  to  you  any  more." 

"I  beg  you  will  not,  in  your  present 
temper,"  said  Zoe,  with  unaffected  dig- 
nity, and  rising  like  a  Greek  column. 

Fanny  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

Zoe  sat  down  and  sighed,  and  her  glori- 
ous eyes  were  dimmed.  Mystery — doubt 
— and  now  a  quarrel.  What  a  day !  At 
her  age,  a  little  cloud  seems  to  darken  the 
whole  sky. 

Next  morning  the  little  party  met  at 
breakfast.  Lord  Uxmoor,  anticipating  a 
delightful  day,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  he 
and  Fanny  kept  up  the  ball.  She  had  re- 
solved, in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
to  contest  him  with  Zoe,  and  make  every 
possible  use  of  Severne,  in  the  conflict. 

Zoe  was  silent  and  distraite,  and  did 
not  even  try  to  compete  with  her  sparkling 
rival.  But  Lord  Uxmoor's  eyes  of  ten  wan- 
dered from  his  sprightly  companion  to  Zoe, 
and  it  was  plain  he  longed  for  a  word  from 
her  mouth. 

Fanny  observed,  bit  her  lip,  and  tacked 
internally,  "  'bout  ship,"  as  the  sailors 
say.  Her  game  now,  conceived  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  at  once  put  in  execution,  was  to 
encourage  Uxmoor's  attentions  to  Zoe.  She 
began  by  openly  courting  Mr.  Severne,  to 
make  Zoe  talk  to  Uxmoor,  and  also  make 
him  think  that  Severne  and  she  were  the 
lovers. 

Her  intentions  were  to  utilize  the  com- 
ing excursion :  she  would  attach  herself  to 
Harrington,  and  so  drive  Zoe  and  Uxmoor 
together;  and  then  Lord  Uxmoor,  at  his 
present  rate  of  amorous  advance,  would 
probably  lead  Zoe  to  a  detached  rock,  and 
make  her  a  serious  declaration.  This  good, 
artful  girl  felt  sure  such  a  declaration, 
made  a  few  months  hence  in  Barfordshire, 


would  be  accepted,  and  herself  left  in  the 
cold.  Therefore  she  resolved  it  should  be 
made  prematurely,  and  in  Prussia,  with 
Severne  at  hand,  and  so  in  all  probability 
come  to  nothing.  She  even  glimpsed  a 
vista  of  consequences,  and  in  that  little 
avenue  discerned  the  figure  of  Fanny  Dover 
playing  the  part  of  consoler,  friend,  and 
ultimately  spouse  to  a  wealthy  noble. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  letters  were  brought  in ;  one  was  to 
Vizard,  from  Herries,  announcing  a  remit- 
tance; one  to  Lord  Uxmoor.  On  reading 
it,  he  was  surprised  into  an  exclamation, 
and  his  face  expressed  great  concern. 

"Oh!"  said  Zoe— "Harrington!" 

Harrington's  attention  being  thus  drawn, 
he  said,  "No  bad  news,  I  hope?" 

"Yes,"  said  Uxmoor,  in  a  low  voice, 
"very  bad.  My  oldest,  truest,  dearest 
.friend  has  been  seized  with  small-pox,  and 
his  life  is  in  danger.  He  has  asked  for  me, 
poor  fellow.  This  is  from  his  sister.  I 
must  start  by  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

"Small-pox!  Why,  it  is  contagious," 
cried  Fanny;  "and  so  disfiguring!" 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  honest  fel- 
low; and  instantly  rang  the  |pell  for  his 
servant,  and  gave  the  requisite  orders. 

Zoe,  whose  eye  had  never  left  him  all  the 
time,  said,  softly,  "It  is  bravefand  good  of 
you.  We  poor,  emotional,  cowardly  girls 
should  sit  down  and  cry." 

"You  would  not,  Miss  Vizard,"  said  he, 
firmly,  looking  full  at  her.  "If  you  think 
you  would,  you  don't  know  yourself." 

Zoe  colored  high,  and  was  silent. 

Then  Lord  Uxmoor  showed  the  true  En- 
glish gentleman.  "I  do  hope,"  said  he, 
earnestly,  though  in  a  somewhat  broken 
voice,  "that  you  will  not  let  this  spoil  the 
pleasure  we  had  planned  together.  Har- 
rington will  be  my  deputy." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Harrington, 
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sympathizingly.  Mr.  Severne  remarked, 
"Such  an  occurrence  puts  pleasure  out  of 
one's  head."  This  he  said,  with  his  eyes 
on  his  plate,  like  one  repeating  a  lesson. 
"Vizard,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Uxmoor,  al- 
most vexed.  "It  will  only  make  me  more 
unhappy  if  you  don't." 

"We  will  go,"  cried Zoe,  earnestly;  "we 
promise  to  go.  What  does  it  matter?  We 
shall  think  of  you  and  your  poor  friend 
wherever  we  are.  And  I  shall  pray  for  him. 
But,  ah,  I  know  how  little  prayers  avail 
to  avert  these  cruel  bereavements."  She 
was  young,  but  old  enough  to  have  prayed 
hard  for  her  sick  mother's  life,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  prayed  in  vain.  At  this  re- 
membrance the  tears  ran  undisguised  down 
her  cheeks. 

The  open  sympathy  of  one  so  young  and 
beautiful,  and  withal  rather  reserved,  made 
Lord  Uxmoor  gulp,  and,  not  to  break  down 
before  them  all,  he  blurted  out  that  he 
must  go  and  pack :  with  this  he  hurried 
away. 

He  was  unhappy.  Besides  the  calamity 
he  dreaded,  it  was  grievous  to  be  torn 
away  from  a  woman  he  loved  at  first  sight, 
and  just  when  she  had  come  out  so  worthy 
of  his  love:  she  was  a  high-minded  creat- 
ure ;  she  had  been  silent  and  reserved  so 
long  as  the  conversation  was  trivial;  but, 
when  trouble  came,  she  was  the  one  to 
speak  to  him  bravely  and  kindly.  Well, 
what  must  be,  must.  All  this  ran  through 
his  mind,  and  made  him  sigh;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  shirk — to  telegraph  in- 
stead of  going — nor  yet  to  value  himself 
on  his  self-denial. 

They  did»not  see  him  again  till  he  was 
on  the  point  of  going,  and  then  he  took 
leave  of  them  all,  Zoe  last.  When  he  came 
to  her,  he  ignored  the  others,  except  that  he 
lowered  his  voice  in  speaking  to  her.  "God 
bless  you  for  your  kindness,  Miss  Vizard. 
It  is  a  little  hard  upon  a  fellow  to  have 
to  run  away  from  such  an  acquaintance, 
just  when  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
make  it." 

"Oh,  Lord  Uxmoor,"  said  Zoe,  innocent- 
ly, "never  mind  that.  Why,  we  live  in 
the  same  county,  and  we  are  on  the  way 
home.     All  I  think  of  is  your  poor  friend; 


and    do    please    telegraph — to    Harring- 
ton." 

He  promised  he  would,  and  went  away 
disappointed  somehow  at  her  last  words. 

When  he  was  gone,  Severne  went  out  on 
the  balcony  to  smoke,  and  Harrington  held 
a  council  with  the  young  ladies.  "Well, 
now,"  said  he,  "about  this  trip  to  the 
lake." 

"I  shall  not  go,  for  one,"  said  Zoe,  reso- 
lutely. 

"La!"  said  Fanny,  looking  carefully 
away  from  her  to  Harrington;  "and  she 
was  the  one  that  insisted." 

Zoe  ignored  the  speaker  and  set  her  face 
stiffly  toward  Harrington.  "She  only  said 
that  to  him." 

Fanny.  "But,  unfortunately,  ears  are 
not  confined  to  the  noble." 

Zoe.  "Nor  tongues  to  the  discreet." 

Both  these  remarks  were  addressed 
pointedly  to  Harrington. 

"Halloo!"  said  he,  looking  from  one 
flaming  girl  to  the  other;  "am  I  to  be  a 
shuttlecock,  and  your  discreet  tongues  the 
battledoors?    What  is  up?" 

"We  don't  speak,"  said  the  frank  Zoe ; 
"that  is  up." 

"Why,  what  is  the  row?" 

"No  matter"  (stiffly). 

"No  great  matter,  I'll  be  bound.  'Toll, 
toll  the  bell.'  Here  goes  one  more  im- 
mortal friendship  —  quenched  in  eternal 
silence." 

Both  ladies  bridled.     Neither  spoke. 

"And  dead  silence,  as  ladies  understand 
it,  consists  in  speaking  at  one  another  in- 
stead of  to.v 

No  reply. 

"That  is  well-bred  taciturnity." 

No  answer. 

"The  dignified  reserve  that  distin- 
guishes an  estrangement  from  a  squab- 
ble." 

No  reply. 

"Well,  I  admire  permanent  sentiments, 
good  or  bad ;  constant  resolves,  etc.  Your 
friendship  has  not  proved  immortal;  so 
now  let  us  see  how  long  you  can  hold  spite 
— sieves!"  Then  he  affected  to  start. 
"What  is  this?  I  spy  a  rational  creature 
out  on  yonder  balcony.     I  hasten  to  join 
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him.  'Birds  of  a  feather,'  you  know;" 
and  with  that  he  went  out  to  his  favorite, 
and  never  looked  behind  him. 

The  young  ladies,  indignant  at  the  con- 
tempt the  big  man  had  presumed  to  cast 
upon  the  constant  soul  of  woman,  turned 
two  red  faces  and  four  sparkling  eyes  to 
each  other,  with  the  instinctive  sympathy 
of  the  jointly  injured;  but  remembering 
in  time,  turned  sharply  round  again,  and 
presented  napes,  and  so  sat  sullen. 

By-and-by  a  chilling  thought  fell  upon 
them  both  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 
The  men  were  good  friends  as  usual,  safe, 
by  sex,  from  tiffs,  and  could  do  without 
them ;  and  a  dull  day  impended  over  the 
hostile  fair. 

Thereupon  the  ingenious  Fanny  resolved 
to  make  a  splash  of  some  sort  and  disturb 
stagnation.  She  suddenly  cried  out,  ' '  La ! 
and  the  man  is  gone  away :  so  what  is  the 
use?"  This  remark  she  was  careful  to 
level  at  bare  space. 

Zoe,  addressing  the  same  person — space, 
to  wit — inquired  of  him  if  anybody  in  his 
parts  knew  to  whom  this  young  lady  was 
addressing  herself. 

"To  a  girl  that  is  too  sensible  not  to  see 
the  folly  of  quarreling  about  a  man — when 
he  is  gone"  said  Fanny. 

"If  it  is  me  you  mean,"  said  Zoe  stiffly, 
"really  I  am  surprised.  You  forget  we 
are  at  daggers  drawn." 

"No,  I  don't,  dear;  and  parted  forever." 

Zoe  smiled  at  that  against  her  will. 

"Zoe!"  (penitentially). 

"Frances!"  (archly). 

"Come,  cuddle  me  quick!" 

Zoe  was  all  round  her  neck  in  a  moment, 
like  a  lace  scarf,  and  there  was  violent 
kissing,  with  a  tear  or  two. 

Then  they  put  an  arm  round  each  other's 
waist,  and  went  all  about  the  premises 
intertwined  like  snakes;  and  Zoe  gave 
Fanny  her  cameo  brooch,  the  one  with  the 
pearls  round  it. 

The  person  to  whom  Vizard  fled  from 
the  tongue  of  beauty  was  a  delightful 
talker :  he  read  two  or  three  newspapers 
every  day,  and  recollected  the  best  things. 


Now,  it  is  not  everybody  can  remember  a 
thousand  disconnected  facts  and  recall 
them  apropos.  He  was  various,  fluent, 
and,  above  all,  superficial;  and  such  are 
your  best  conversers.  They  have  some- 
thing good  and  strictly  ephemeral  to  say 
on  everything,  and  don't  know  enough  of 
anything  to  impale  their  hearers.  In  my 
youth  there  talked  in  Pall  Mall  a  gentle- 
man known  as  "Conversation  Sharpe." 
He  eclipsed  everybody.  Even  Macaulay 
paled.  Sharpe  talked  all  the  blessed  after- 
noon, and  grave  men  listened,  enchanted ; 
and,  of  all  he  said,  nothing  stuck.  Where 
be  now  your  Sharpiana?  The  learned  may 
be  compared  to  mines.  These  desultory 
charmers  are  more  like  the  ornamental  cot- 
tage near  Staines,  forty  or  fifty  rooms,  and 
the  whole  structure  one  story  high.  The 
mine  teems  with  solid  wealth;  but  you 
must  grope  and  trouble  to  come  to  it :  it  is 
easier  and  pleasanter  to  run  about  the  cot- 
tage with  a  lot  of  rooms  all  on  the  ground- 
floor. 

The  mind  and  body  both  get  into  habits 
— sometimes  apart,  sometimes  in  conjunc- 
tion. Nowadays  we  seat  the  body  to  work 
the  intellect,  even  in  its  lower  form  of  me- 
chanical labor :  it  is  your  clod  that  toddles 
about  laboring.  The  Peripatetics  did  not 
endure:  their  method  was  not  suited  to 
man's  microcosm.  Bodily  movements  frit- 
ter mental  attention.  We  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  or,  as  some  call  him,  Tyndal ; 
and  we  sit  to  Bacon  and  Adam  Smith. 
But,  when  we  are  standing  or  walking,  we 
love  to  take  brains  easy.  If  this  delight- 
ful chatterbox  had  been  taken  down  short- 
hand and  printed,  and  Vizard  had  been  set 
down  to  Severni  Opuscula,  ten  volumes — 
and,  mind  you,  Severne  had  talked  all  ten 
by  this  time — the  Barfordshire  squire  and 
old  Oxonian  would  have  cried  out  for  "more 
matter  with  less  art,"  and  perhaps  have 
even  fled  for  relief  to  some  shorter  treatise 
— Bacon's  "Essays,"  Browne's  "Religio 
Medici,"  or  Buckle's  "Civilization."  But 
lounging  in  a  balcony,  and  lazily  breath- 
ing a  cloud,  he  could  have  listened  all  day 
to  his  desultory,  delightful  friend,  over- 
flowing with  little  questions,  little  answers, 
little  queries,  little  epigrams,  little  maxims 
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a  la  Rochefoucauld,  little  histories,  little 
anecdotes,  little  gossip,  and  little  snap- 
shots at  every  feather  flying. 

"  Quicquid   agunt    homines,  votum,   timor,   ira, 
voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  farrago  Severni." 

But,  alas!  after  an  hour  of  touch-and- 
go,  of  superficiality  and  soft  delight,  the 
desultory  charmer  fell  on  a  subject  he  had 
studied.  So  then  he  bored  his  companion 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  tour. 

But,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  Mr.  Sev- 
erne  had  hitherto  been  pleasing  his  friend 
with  a  cold-blooded  purpose.  His  prelim- 
inary gossip,  that  made  the  time  fly  so 
agreeably,  was  intended  to  oil  the  way  to 
lubricate  the  passage  of  a  premeditated 
pill.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  Vizard  into 
perfect  good  humor,  he  said,  apropos  of 
nothing  that  had  passed,  "By-the-by,  old 
fellow,  that  five  hundred  pounds  you  prom- 
ised to  lend  me!" 

Vizard  was  startled  by  this  sudden  turn 
of  a  conversation,  hitherto  agreeable. 

"Why,  you  have  had  three  hundred  and 
lost  it,"  said  he.  "Now,  take  my  advice, 
and  don't  lose  any  more." 

"I  don't  mean  to.  But  I  am  determined 
to  win  back  the  three  hundred,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  before  I  leave  this.  I  have  dis- 
covered a  system,  an  infallible  one." 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Harring- 
ton, gravely.  "That  is  the  second  step  on 
the  road  to  ruin ;  the  gambler  with  a  sys- 
tem is  the  confirmed  maniac." 

"What!  because  other  systems  have 
been  tried,  and  proved  to.  be  false?  Mine 
is  untried,  and  it  is  mere  prejudice  to  con- 
demn it  unheard." 

"Propound  it,  then,"  said  Vizard. 
"Only  please  observe  the  bank  has  got  its 
system ;  you  forget  that :  and  the  bank's 
system  is  to  take  a  positive  advantage, 
which  must  win  in  the  long  run;  therefore, 
all  counter-systems  must  lose  in  the  long 
run." 

"But  the  bank  is  tied  to  a  long  run,  the 
individual  player  is  not." 

This  reply  checked  Vizard  for  a  moment 
and  the  other  followed  up  his  advantage. 


"Now,  Vizard,  be  reasonable.  What 
would  the  trifling  advantage  the  bank  de- 
rives from  an  incident,  which  occurs  only 
once  in  twenty-eight  deals,  avail  against 
a  player  who  could  foresee  at  any  given 
deal  whether  the  card  that  was  going  to 
come  up  the  nearest  thirty  would  be  on  the 
red  or  black?" 

"No  avail  at  all.  God  Almighty  could 
break  the  bank  every  afternoon.  Apres  ? 
as  we  say  in  France.  Do  you  pretend  to 
omniscience?" 

"Not  exactly." 

"Well,  but  prescience  of  isolated  events, 
preceded  by  no  indicia,  belongs  only  to 
omniscience.  Did  they  not  teach  you  that 
much  at  Oxford?" 

"They  taught  me  very  little  at  Oxford." 

"Fault  of  the  place,  eh?  You  taught 
them  something,  though;  and  the  present 
conversation  reminds  me  of  it.  In  your 
second  term,  when  every  other  man  is  still 
quizzed  and  kept  down  as  a  freshman,  you 
were  already  a  leader;  a  chief  of  misrule. 
You  founded  a  whist-club  in  Trinity,  the 
primmest  college  of  all.  The  Dons  rooted 
you  out  in  college;  but  you  did  not  suc- 
cumb ;  you  fulfilled  the  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith,  that  'Cribbage  should  be  played  in 
caverns,  and  sixpenny-whist  in  the  howl- 
ing wilderness.'  Ha!  ha!  how  well  I  re- 
member riding  across  Bullington  Green 
one  fine  afternoon,  and  finding  four  Oxford 
hacks  haltered  in  a  row,  and  the  four 
undergraduates  that  had  hired  them  on 
long  tick,  sitting  cross-legged  under  the 
hedge  like  Turks  or  tailors,  round  a  rude 
table  with  the  legs  sawed  down  to  stumps. 
You  had  two  packs,  and  a  portable  ink- 
stand, and  were  so  hard  at  it  that  I  put 
my  mare's  nose  right  over  the  quartet  be- 
fore you  saw  either  her  or  me.  That  hedge 
was  like  a  drift  of  odoriferous  snow  with 
the  hawthorn  bloom,  and  primroses 
sparkled  on  its  bank  like  topazes.  The 
birds  chirruped,  the  sky  smiled,  the  sun 
burned  perfumes;  and  there  sat  my  lord 
and  his  fellow-maniacs,  snick-snack — pit- 
pat — cutting,  dealing,  playing,  revoking, 
scoring,  and  exchanging  I.  O.  U.'s  not 
worth  the  paper." 

"All  true,  but  the  revoking,"  said  Sev- 
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erne,  merrily.  "Monster!  by  the  memory 
of  those  youthful  days,  I  demand  a  fair 
hearing."  Then,  gravely,  "Hang  it  all, 
Vizard,  I  am  not  a  fellow  that  is  always 
intruding  his  affairs  and  his  theories  upon 
other  men." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Vizard,  hastily,  and 
half  apologetically ;  "goon." 

"Well,  then,  of  course  I  don't  pretend 
to  foreknowledge;  but  I  do  to  experience, 
and  you  know  experience  teaches  the  wise. " 

"Not  to  fling  five  hundred  after  three. 
There — I  beg  pardon.  Proceed,  instructor 
of  youth." 

"Do  listen,  then:  experience  teaches  us 
that  luck  has  its  laws ;  and  I  build  my  sys- 
tem on  one  of  them.  If  two  opposite  acci- 
dents are  sure  to  happen  equally  often  in 
a  total  of  fifty  times,  people,  who  have  not 
observed,  expect  them  to  happen  turn 
about,  and  bet  accordingly.  But  they 
don't  happen  turn  about;  they  make  short 
runs,  and  sometimes  long  ones.  They  pos- 
itively avoid  alternation.  Have  you  not 
observed  this  at  trente  et  quarantef 

"No." 

"Then  you  have  not  watched  the  cards." 

"Not  much.  The  faces  of  the  gamblers 
were  always  my  study.  They  are  instruct- 
ive." 

"Well,  then,  I'll  give  you  an  example 
outside — for  the  principle  runs  through 
all  equal  chances — take  the  university  boat- 
race:  you  have  kept  your  eye  on  that?" 

"Rather.  Never  missed  one  yet.  Come 
all  the  way  from  Barfordshire  to  see  it." 

"Well,  there's  an  example." 

"Of  chance?  No,  thank  you.  That 
goes  by  strength,  skill,  wind,  endurance, 
chaste  living,  self-denial,  and  judicious 
training.  Every  winning  boat  is  manned 
by  virtues."  His  eye  flashed,  and  he  was 
as  earnest  all  in  a  moment  as  he  had  been 
listless.  A  continental  cynic  had  dubbed 
this  insular  cynic  mad. 

The  professor  of  chances  smiled  superior. 
"Those  things  decide  each  individual  race, 
and  the  best  men  win,  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  only  race  that  is  never  sold.  But 
go  further  back,  and  you  find  it  is  chance. 
It  is  pure  chance  that  sends  the  best  men  up 
to  Cambridge  two  or  three  years  running, 


and  then  to  Oxford.  With  this  key,  take 
the  facts  my  system  rests  on.  There  are 
two.  The  first  is  that  in  thirty  and  odd 
races  and  matches,  the  university  luck  has 
come  out  equal  on  the  river  and  at  Lord's : 
the  second  is,  the  luck  has  seldom  alter- 
nated. I  don't  say,  never.  But  look  at 
the  list  of  events;  it  is  published  every 
March.  You  may  see  there  the  great  truth 
that  even  chances  shun  direct  alternation. 
In  this,  properly  worked,  lies  a  fortune 
at  Homburg,  where  the  play  is  square. 
Red  gains  once ;  you  back  red  next  time, 
and  stop.  You  are  on  black,  and  win; 
you  double.  This  is  the  game,  if  you  have 
only  a  few  pounds.  But  with  five  hundred 
pounds  you  can  double  more  courageously, 
and  work  the  short  run  hard ;  and  that  is 
how  losses  are  averted  and  gains  secured. 
Once  at  Wiesbaden  I  caught  a  croupier, 
out  on  a  holiday.  It  was  Good-Friday, 
you  know.  I  gave  him  a  stunning  dinner. 
He  was  close  as  wax,  at  first — that  might 
be  the  salt  fish;  but  after  the  rognons  a 
la  brochette,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne, 
he  let  out.  I  remember  one  thing  he  said : 
'  Monsieur,  ce  que  fait  la  fortune  de  la 
banque  ce  n'est  pas  le  petit  avantage 
qu'elle  tire  du  refait — quoique  cela  y  est 
pour  quelquechose — c'est  la  temerite  de 
ceux  qui  perdent,  et  la  timidite  de  ceux 
qui  gagnent.'  " 

"And,"  says  Vizard,  "there  is  a  French 
proverb  founded  on  experience : 

"  C'est  encore  rouge  qui  perd, 
Et  encore  noir. 
Mais  toujours  blanc  qui  gagne.'" 

Severne,  for  the  first  time,  looked  angry 
and  mortified ;  he  turned  his  back  and  was 
silent.  Vizard  looked  at  him  uneasily, 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  flung  the  re- 
mainder of  his  cigar  away  and  seemed  to 
rouse  himself  body  and  soul.  He  squared 
his  shoulders,  as  if  he  were  going  to  box 
the  Demon  of  play  for  his  friend,  and  he 
let  out  good  sense  right  and  left,  and,  in- 
deed, was  almost  betrayed  into  eloquence. 
"What!"  he  cried,  "you,  who  are  so 
bright  and  keen  and  knowing  in  every- 
thing else,  are  you  really  so  blinded  by 
egotism  and  credulity  as  to  believe  that 
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you  can  invent  any  method  of  betting  at 
rouge  et  noir  that  has  not  been  tried  be- 
fore you  were  born?  Do  you  remember  the 
first  word  in  La  Bruyere's  famous  work?" 

"No,"  said  Ned,  sulkily.  "Read  noth- 
ing but  newspapers." 

"Good  lad.  Saves  a  deal  of  trouble. 
Well,  he  begins  '  Tout  est  dit ' — '  every- 
thing has  been  said ; '  and  I  say  that,  in 
your  business,  '  Tout  est  fait ' — 'every- 
thing has  been  done.'  Every  move  has 
been  tried  before  you  existed,  and  the  re- 
sult of  all  is  that  to  bet  against  the  bank, 
wildly  or  systematically,  is  to  gamble 
against  a  rock.  Si  monumenta  queer  is, 
circumspice.  Use  your  eyes,  man.  Look 
at  the  Kursaal,  its  luxuries,  its  gardens, 
its  gilding,  its  attractions,  all  of  them 
cheap,  except  the  one  that  pays  for  all; 
all  these  delights,  and  the  rents,  and  the 
croupiers,  and  the  servants,  and  the  in- 
come and  liveries  of  an  unprincipled 
prince,  who  would  otherwise  be  a  poor  but 
honest  gentleman  with  one  bourne,  instead 
of  thirty  blazing  lackeys,  all  come  from 
the  gains  of  the  bank,  which  are  the  losses 
of  the  players,  especially  of  those  that  have 
got  a  system." 

Severne  shot  in,  "A  bank  was  broken 
last  week." 

"Was  it?  Then  all  it  lost  has  returned 
to  it,  or  will  return  to  it  to-night;  for  gam- 
blers know  no  day  of  rest." 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do.  It  is  shut  on  Good- 
Friday." 

"You  surprise  me.  Only  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  days  in  the  year !  Brainless 
avarice  is  more  reasonable  than  I  thought. 
Severne,  yours  is  a  very  serious  case.  You 
have  reduced  your  income,  that  is  clear; 
for  an  English  gentleman  does  not  stay 
years  and  years  abroad  unless  he  has  out- 
run the  constable;  and  I  feel  sure  gam- 
bling has  done  it.  You  had  the  fever  from 
a  boy.  Bullington  Green!  'As  the  twig's 
bent  the  tree's  inclined.'  Come,  come, 
make  a  stand.  We  are  friends.  Let  us 
help  one  another  against  our  besetting  foi- 
bles. Let  us  practice  antique  wisdom ;  let 
us  '  know  ourselves,'  and  leave  Homburg 
to-morrow,  instead  of  Tuesday." 

Severne  looked  sullen,  but  said  nothing; 


then  Vizard  gave  him  too  hastily  credit 
for  some  of  that  sterling  friendship,  bor- 
dering on  love,  which  warmed  his  own 
faithful  breast:  under  this  delusion  he 
made  an  extraordinary  effort;  he  used  an 
argument  which,  with  himself,  would 
have  been  irresistible.  "Look  here,"  said 
he,  "I'll — won't  you  have  a  cigar? — there; 
now  I'll  tell  you  something:  I  have  a 
•mania  as  bad  as  yours;  only  mine  is  inter- 
mittent, thank  Heaven!  I'm  told  a  mil- 
lion women  are  as  good,  or  better,  than  a 
million  men.  It  may  be  so.  But  when  I, 
an  individual,  stake  my  heart  on  lovely 
woman,  she  always  turns  out  unworthy. 
With  me,  the  sex  avoids  alternation. 
Therefore  I  rail  on  it  wholesale.  It  is  not 
philosophical;  but  I  don't  do  it  to  instruct 
mankind ;  it  is  to  soothe  my  spleen.  Well 
— would  you  believe  it? — once  m  every 
three  years,  in  spite  of  my  experience,  I 
am  always  bitten  again.  After  my  lucid 
interval  has  expired,  I  fall  in  with  some 
woman,  who  seems  not  like  the  rest,  but 
an  angel.  Then  I,  though  I'm  averse  to 
the  sex,  fall  an  easy,  an  immediate  victim 
to  the  individual." 

"Love  at  first  "sight. " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  an  angel,  with  the  voice  of  a  peacock  or 
a  guinea-hen — and,  luckily  for  me,  that  is 
a  frequent  arrangement — she  is  no  more  to 
me  than  the  fire-shovel.  If  she  has  a  sweet 
voice  and  pale  eyes,  I'm  safe.  Indeed,  I 
am  safe  against  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva 
for  two  years  and  several  months  after  the 
last;  but  when  two  events  coincide,  when 
my  time  is  up,  and  the  lovely,  melodious 
female  comes,  then  I  am  lost.  Before  I 
have  seen  her  and  heard  her  five  minutes, 
I  know  my  fate,  and  I  never  resist  it.  I 
never  can;  that  is  a  curious  part  of  the 
mania.  Then  commences  a  little  drama, 
all  the  acts  of  which  are  stale  copies ;  yet 
each  time  they  take  me  by  surprise,  as  if 
they  were  new.  In  spite  of  past  experi- 
ence, I  begin  all  confidence  and  trust :  by- 
and-by  come  the*  subtle  but  well-known 
signs  of  deceit;  so  doubt  is  forced  on  me; 
and  then  I  am  all  suspicion,  and  so  darkly 
vigilant  that  soon  all  is  certainty;  for  '  les 
fourberies  des   femmes '   are   diabolically 
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subtle,  but  monotonous.  They  seem  to 
vary  only  on  the  surface.  One  looks  too 
gentle  and  sweet  to  give  any  creature  pain; 
I  cherish  her  like  a  tender  plant;  she  de- 
ceives me  for  the  coarsest  fellow  she  can 
find.  Another  comes  the  frank  and  candid 
dodge ;  she  is  so  off-handed  she  shows  me 
it  is  not  worth  her  while  to  betray.  She 
deceives  me,  like  the  other,  and  with  as 
little  discrimination.  The  next  has  a  face 
of  beaming  innocence,  and  a  limpid  eye 
that  looks  like  transparent  candor;  she 
gazes  long  and  calmly  in  my  face,  as  if  her 
eye  loved  to  dwell  on  me,  gazes  with  the 
eye  of  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hare,  and  the 
baby  lips  below  outlie  the  hoariest  male 
fox  in  the  Old  Jewry.  But,  to  complete 
the  delusion,  all  my  sweethearts  and  wives 
are  romantic  and  poetical  skin-deep — or 
they  would  not  attract  me — and  all  turn 
out  vulgar  to  the  core.  By  their  lovers 
alone  can  you  ever  know  them.  By  the 
men  they  can't  love,  and  the  men  they  do 
love,  you  find  these  creatures  that  imitate 
sentiment  so  divinely  are  hard,  prosaic, 
vulgar  little  things,  thinly  gilt  and  double 
varnished." 

"They  are  much  better  than  we  are;  but 
you  don't  know  how  to  take  them,"  said 
Severne,  with  the  calm  superiority  of  suc- 
cess. 

"No,"  replied  Vizard,  dryly,  "curse  me 
if  I  do.  Well,  I  did  hope  I  had  outgrown 
my  mania,  as  I  have  done  the  toothache; 
for  this  time  I  had  passed  the  fatal  period, 
the  three  years.  It  is  nearly  four  years 
now  since  I  went  through  the  established 
process — as  fixed  beforehand  as  the  dyer's 
or  the  cotton- weaver's — adored  her,  trusted 
her  blindly,  suspected  her,  watched  her, 
detected  her,  left  her.  By-the-by,  she 
was  my  wife,  the  last;  but  that  made  no 
difference;  she  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  rest,  and  her  methods  and 
idiotic  motives  of  deceit  identical.  Well, 
Ned,  I  was  mistaken.  Yesterday  night  I 
met  my  Fate  once  more." 

"Where?     In  Frankfort?" 

I  "No:  at  Homburg;  at  the  opera.     You 
lust   give  me  your  word  not   to    tell    a 
oul." 
"I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor." 
(3) 


"Well,  the  lady  who  sung  the  part  of 
Siebel." 

"Siebel?"  muttered  Severne. 

"Yes,"  said  Vizard,  dejectedly. 

Severne  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend  with 
a  strange  expression  of  confusion  and  curi- 
osity, as  if  he  could  not  take  it  all  in.  But 
he  said  nothing,  only  looked  very  hard  all 
the  time. 

Vizard  burst  out,  "  'O  miserse  homi- 
num  mentes,  O  pectora  cseca!'  There  I 
sat,  in  the  stalls,  a  happy  man  compara- 
tively, because  my  heart,  though  full  of 
scars,  was  at  peace,  and  my  reason,  after 
periodical  abdications,  had  resumed  its 
throne,  for  good;  so  I,  weak  mortal,  fan- 
cied. Siebel  appeared;  tall,  easy,  dignified, 
and  walking  like  a  wave;  modest,  fair, 
noble,  great,  dreamy,  and,  above  all,  di- 
vinely sad;  the  soul  of  womanhood  and 
music  poured  from  her  honey  lips ;  she  con- 
quered all  my  senses :  I  felt  something  like 
a  bolt  of  ice  run  down  my  back.  I  ought 
to  have  jumped  up  and  fled  the  theater.  I 
wish  I  had.  But  I  never  do.  I  am  incur- 
able. The  charm  deepened ;  and  when  she 
had  sung  'Le  Parlate  d'Amor  '  as  no  mor- 
tal ever  sung  and  looked  it,  she  left  the 
stage  and  carried  my  heart  and  soul  away 
with  her.  What  chance  had  I?  Here 
shone  all  the  beauties  that  adorn  the  body, 
all  the  virtues  and  graces  that  embellish 
the  soul;  they  were  wedded  to  poetry  and 
ravishing  music,  and  gave  and  took  en~ 
chantment.  I  saw  my  paragon  glide  away, 
like  a  goddess,  past  the  scenery,  and  I  did 
not  see  her  meet  her  lover  at  the  next  step 
— a  fellow  with  a  wash-leather  face,  greasy 
locks  in  a  sausage  roll,  and  his  hair  shaved 
off  his  forehead — and  snatch  a  pot  of  porter 
from  his  hands,  and  drain  it  to  the  dregs, 
and  say,  '  It  is  all  right,  Harry :  that 
fetched  'em.'  But  I  know,  by  experience, 
she  did;  so  sauve  qui  pent.  Dear  friend 
and  fellow-lunatic,  for  my  sake  and  yours, 
leave  Frankfort  with  me  to-morrow." 

Severne  hung  his  head,  and  thought 
hard.  Here  was  a  new  and  wonderful 
turn.  He  felt  all  manner  of  strange  things 
---a  pang  of  jealousy,  for  one.  He  felt  that, 
on  every  account,  it  would  be  wise  to  go, 
and,  indeed,  dangerous  to  stay.      But  a 
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mania  is  a  mania,  and  so  he  could  not. 
"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  he  said,  "if  the 
opera  were  on  to-morrow,  I  would  leave  my 
three  hundred  behind  me  and  sacrifice  my- 
self to  you,  sooner  than  expose  you  to  the 
fascinations  of  so  captivating  a  woman  as 
Ina  Klosking." 

"Ina  Klosking?  Is  that  her  name?  How 
do  you  know?" 

"I — I — fancy  I  heard  so." 

"Why,  she  was  not  announced.  Ina 
Klosking!  It  is  a  sweet  name;"  and  he 
sighed. 

"But  you  are  quite  safe  from  her  for  one 
day,"  continued  Severne,  "so  you  must  be 
reasonable.  I  will  go  with  you,  Tuesday, 
as  early  as  you  like ;  but  do  be  a  good  fel- 
low, and  let  me  have  the  five  hundred,  to 
try  my  system  with  to-morrqw." 

Vizard  looked  sad,  and  made  no  reply. 

Severne  got  impatient.  "Why,  what 
is  it  to  a  rich  fellow  like  you?  If  I  had 
twelve  thousand  acres  in  a  ring  fence,  no 
friend  would  ask  me  twice  for  such  a  tri- 
fling sum." 

Vizard,  for  the  first  time,  wore  a  super- 
cilious smile  at  being  so  misunderstood, 
and  did  not  deign  a  reply. 

Severne  went  on  mistaking  his  man:  "I 
can  give  you  bills  for  the  money,  and  for 
the  three  hundred  you  did  lend  me." 

Vizard  did  not  receive  this  as  expected. 
"Bills?"  said  he,  gravely.  "What,  do 
you  do  that  sort  of  thing  as  well?" 

"Why  not,  pray?  So  long  as  I'm  the 
holder,  not  the  drawer,  nor  the  acceptor. 
Besides,  they  are  not  accommodation  bills, 
but  good  commercial  paper." 

"You  are  a  merchant,  then;  are  you?" 

"Yes;  in  a  small  way.  If  you  will  al- 
low me,  I  will  explain." 

He  did  so;  and,  to  save  comments,  yet 
enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  his  explana- 
tion, the  true  part  of  it  is  printed  in  italics, 
the  mendacious  portion  in  ordinary  type. 

"My  estate  in  Huntingdonshire  is  not 
very  large;  and  there  are  mortgages  on 
it,  for  the  benefit  of  other  members  of  my 
family.  I  was  always  desirous  to  pay  Off 
these  mortgages ;  and  took  the  best  advice 
I  could.  I  have  got  an  uncle:  he  lives  in 
the  city.     He  put  me  on  to  a  good  thing. 


I  bought  a  share  in  a  trading  vessel ;  she 
makes  short  trips,  and  turns  her  cargo 
often.  She  will  take  out  paper  to  America, 
and  bring  back  raw  cotton :  she  will  land 
that  at  Liverpool,  and  ship  English  hard- 
ware and  cotton  fabrics  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Greece,  and  bring  back  cur- 
rants from  Zante  and  lemons  from  Portu- 
gal. She  goes  for  the  nimble  shilling. 
Well,  you  know  ships  wear  out :  and  if 
you  varnish  them  rotten,  and  insure 
them  high,  and  they  go  to  glory,  Mr. 
Plimsoll  is  down  on  you  like  a  hammer. 
So,  when  she  had  paid  my  purchase-money 
three  times  over,  some  fellows  in  the  city 
made  an  offer  for  The  Rovei — that  was 
her  name.  My  share  came  to  twelve  hun- 
dred, and  my  uncle  said  I  was  to  take  it. 
Now  I  always  feel  bound  by  what  he  de- 
cides. They  gave  me  four  bills,  for  four 
hundred,  three  hundred,  three  hundred, 
and  two  hundred.  The  four  hundred  was 
paid  at  maturity.  The  others  are  not  due 
yet.  I  have  only  to  send  them  to  London, 
and  I  can  get  the  money  back  by  Thurs- 
day: but  you  want  me  to  start  on  Tues- 
day." 

"That  is  enough,"  said  Vizard,  wearily, 
"I  will  be  your  banker,  and — " 

"You  are  a  good  fellow!"  said  Severne 
warmly. 

"No,  no;  I  am  a  weak  fellow,  and  an 
injudicious  one.  But  it  is  the  old  story: 
when  a  friend  asks  you  what  he  thinks  a 
favor,  the  right  thing  is  to  grant  it  at  once. 
He  doesn't  want  your  advice ;  he  wants  the 
one  thing  he  asks  for.  There,  get  me  the 
bills,  and  I'll  draw  a  check  on  Muller: 
Herries  advised  him  by  Saturday's  post; 
so  we  can  draw  on  Monday." 

"All  right,  old  man,"  said  Severne,  and 
went  away  briskly  for  the  bills. 

When  he  got  from  the  balcony  into  the 
room,  his  steps  flagged  a  little;  it  struck 
him  that  ink  takes  time  to  dry,  and  more 
time  to  darken. 

As  The  Rover,  with  her  nimble  cargoes, 
was  first  cousin  to  The  Flying  Dutchman, 
with  his  crew  of  ghosts,  so  the  bills  re- 
ceived by  Severne,  as  purchase-money  for 
his  ship,  necessarily  partook  of  that  ship's 
aerial  character."     Indeed  they  existed,  as 
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the  schoolmen  used  to  say,  in  posse,  but 
not  in  esse.  To  be  less  pedantic  and  more 
exact,  they  existed  as  slips  of  blank  paper, 
with  a  Government  stamp.  To  give  them 
a  mercantile  character  for  a  time — viz., 
until  presented  for  payment — they  must  be 
drawn  by  an  imaginary  ship-owner  or  a 
visionary  merchant,  and  indorsed  by  at 
least  one  shadow,  and  a  man  of  straw. 

The  man  of  straw  sat  down  to  inscribe 
self  and  shadows,  and  became  a  dishonest 
writer  of  fiction ;  for  the  art  he  now  com- 
menced appears  to  fall  short  of  forgery 
proper,  but  to  be  still  more  distinct  from 
justifiable  fiction.  The  ingenious  Mr.  De 
Foe's  certificate  by  an  aerial  justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  truth  of  his  ghostly  narrative 
comes  nearest  to  it,  in  my  poor  reading. 

Qualms  he  had,  but  not  deep.  If  the 
bills  were  drawn  by  Imagination,  accepted 
by  Fancy,  and  indorsed  by  Impudence,  what 
did  it  matter  to  Ned  Straw,  since  his  sys- 
tem would  enable  him  to  redeem  them  at 
maturity?  His  only  real  concern  was  to 
conceal  their  recent  origin.  So  he  wrote 
them  with  a  broad-nibbed  pen,  that  they 
might  be  the  blacker,  and  set  them  to  dry 
in  the  sun. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  change  of  toilet. 

While  thus  employed,  there  was  a  sharp 
tap  at  his  door  and  Vizard's  voice  outside. 
Severne  started  with  terror,  snapped  up 
the  three  bills  with  the  dexterity  of  a  con- 
jurer— the  handle  turned — he  shoved  them 
into  a  drawer — Vizard  came  in — he  shut 
the  drawer,  and  panted. 

Vizard  had  followed  the  custom  of  Ox- 
onians among  themselves,  which  is  to 
knock,  and  then  come  in,  unless  for- 
bidden. 

"Come,"  said  he,  cheerfully,  "those 
bills.  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  cash  them  now, 
and  end  the  only  difference  we  have  ever 
had,  old  fellow." 

The  blood  left  Severne's  cheek  and  lips 
for  a  moment,  and  he  thought  swiftly  and 
hard.  The  blood  returned,  along  with  his 
ready  wit.  "How  good  you  are!"  said  he; 
"but  no.     It  is  Sunday." 

"Sunday!"  ejaculated  Vizard.  ""What 
is  that  to  you,  a  fellow  who  has  been  years 
abroad?" 


"I  can't  help  it,"  said  Severne,  apolo- 
getically. "I  am  superstitious — don't  like 
to  do  business  on  a  Sunday.  I  would  not 
even  shunt  at  the  tables  on  a  Sunday — I 
don't  think." 

"Ah,  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  that. 
There  is  a  limit  to  your  superstition! 
Well,  will  you  listen  to  a  story  on  a 
Sunday?  " 

"Rather!" 

"Then,  once  on  a  time  there  was  a 
Scotch  farmer  who  had  a  bonny  cow ;  and 
another  farmer  coveted  her  honestly.  One 
Sunday  they  went  home  together  from  kirk 
and  there  was  the  cow  grazing.  Farmer 
Tw;o  stopped,  eyed  her,  and  said  to  Farmer 
One,  '  Gren  it  were  Monday,  as  it  is  the 
Sabba'  day,  what  would  ye  tak'  for  your 
coow?'  The  other  said  the  price  would  be 
nine  pounds,  if  it  were  Monday.  And 
so  they  kept  the  Sabbath;  and  the  cow 
changed  hands,  though,  to  the  naked  eye, 
she  grazed  on  in  situ.  Our  negotiation  is 
just  as  complete.  So  what  does  it  matter 
whether  the  actual  exchange  of  bills  and 
cash  takes  place  to-day  or  to-morrow?" 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  say  it  does  not 
matter  to  you?"  asked  Severne. 

"Not  one  straw." 

"Then,  as  it  does  not  matter  to  you,  and 
does  to  me,  give  me  my  foolish  way,  like  a 
dear  good  fellow." 

"Now,  that  is  smart,"  said  Vizard — 
"very  smart;"  then,  with  a  look  of  paren- 
tal admiration,  "he  gets  his  own  way  in 
everything.  He  will  have  your  money — 
he  won't  have  your  money.  I  wonder 
whether  he  will  consent  to  walk  those  girls 
out,  and  disburden  me  of  their  too  profita- 
ble discourse." 

"That  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"Well,  they  are  at  luncheon — with  their 
bonnets  on." 

"I  will  join  them  in  five  minutes." 

After  luncheon,  Miss  Vizard,  Miss  Do- 
ver, and  Mr.  Severne  started  for  a  stroll. 

Miss  Maitland  suggested  that  Vizard 
should  accompany  them. 

"Couldn't  think  of  deserting  you,"  said 
he  dryly. 

The  young  ladies  giggled,  because  these 
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two  rarely  opened  their  mouths  to  agree, 
one  being  a  professed  woman-hater,  and 
the  other  a  man-hater,  in  words. 

Says  Misander,  in  a  sourish  way,  "Since 
you  value  my  conversation  so,  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  not  to  smoke  for  the 
next  ten  minutes." 

Misogyn  consented,  but  sighed.  That 
sigh  went  unpitied,  and  the  lady  wasted 
no  time. 

"Do  you  see  what  is  going  on  between 
your  sister  and  that  young  man?' ' 

"Yes;  a  little  flirtation." 

"A  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  caught 
them,  in  this  very  room,  making  love." 

"You  alarm  me,"  said  Vizard,  with 
marked  tranquillity. 

"I  saw  him — kiss — her — hand." 

"You  relieve  me,"  said  Vizard,  as  calm- 
ly as  he  had  been  alarmed.  "There's  no 
harm  in  that.  I've  kissed  the  queen's  hand, 
and  the  nation  did  not  rise  upon  me.  How- 
ever, I  object  to  it.  The  superior  sex  should 
not  play  the  spaniel.  I  will  tell  him  to 
drop  that.  But,  permit  me  to  say,  all  this 
is  in  your  department,  not  mine." 

"But  what  can  I  do  against  three  of 
them,  unless  you  support  me?  There  you 
have  let  them  go  out  together." 

"Together  with  Fanny  Dover,  you 
mean?" 

"Yes;  and  if  Fanny  had  any  designs  on 
him,  Zoe  would  be  safe — " 

"And  poor  Ned  torn  in  two." 

"But  Fanny,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  seems 
inclined  to  assist  this  young  man  with 
Zoe ;  that  is,  because  it  does  not  matter  to 
her.     She  has  other  views — serious  ones." 

"Serious!  What?  A  nunnery?  Then 
I  pity  my  lady  abbess." 

"Her  views  are  plain  enough  to  anybody 
but  you." 

"Are  they?  Then  make  me  as  wise  as 
my  neighbors." 

"Well,  then,  she  means  to  marry  you." 

"What!  Oh,  come! — that  is  too  good  a 
joke!" 

"It  is  sober  earnest.  Ask  Zoe — ask  your 
friend,  Mr.  Severne — ask  the  chamber- 
maids— ask  any  creature  with  an  eye  in 
its  head.     Oh,  the  blindness  of  you  men!" 

The  Misogyn  was  struck  dumb.     When 


he  recovered,  it  was  to  repine  at  the  lot  of 
man. 

"Even  my  own  familiar  cousin — once 
removed — in  whom  I  trusted!  I  depute 
you  to  inform  her  that  I  think  her  adora- 
ble, and  that  matrimony  is  no  longer  a 
habit  of  mine.  Set  her  on  to  poor  Severne; 
he  is  a  ladies'  man,  and  'the  more  the  mer- 
rier '  is  his  creed." 

"Such  a  girl  as  Fanny  is  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  a  purpose  of  that  sort.  Be- 
sides, she  has  too  much  sense  to  plunge 
into  the  Severne  and — pauperism !  She  is 
bent  on  a  rich  husband,  not  a  needy  ad- 
venturer." » 

"Madam,  in  my  friend's  name,  I  thank 
you." 

"You  are  very  welcome,  sir — it  is  only 
the  truth."  Then,  with  a  swift  return  to 
her  original  topic :  "No;  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  Fanny  Dover  will  do  this  after- 
noon.    She  sketches. ' ' 

"It  is  too  true,"  said  Vizard  dolefully : 
"showed  me  a  ship  in  full  sail,  and  I 
praised  it  in  my  way.  I  said,  'That  rock 
is  rather  well  done.'  " 

"Well,  she  will  be  seized  with  a  desire 
to  sketch.  She  will  sit  down  apart,  and 
say,  'Please  don't  watch  me — it  makes  me 
nervous. '  The  other  two  will  take  the  hint 
and  make  love  a  good  way  off ;  and  Zoe 
will  go  greater  lengths,  with  another  wo- 
man in  sight — but  only  just  in  sight,  and 
slyly  encouraging  her — than  if  she  were 
quite  alone  with  her  mauvais  sujet." 

Vizard  was  pleased  with  the  old  lady. 

"This  is  sagacious,"  said  he,  "and 
shows  an  eye  for  detail.  I  recognize  in 
your  picture  the  foxy  sex.  But,  at  this 
moment,  who  can  foretell  which  way  the 
wind  will  blow?  You  are  not  aware,  per- 
haps, that  Zoe  and  Fanny  have  had  a  quar- 
rel. They  don't  speak.  Now,  in  women, 
you  know,  vices  are  controlled  by  vices — 
see  Pope.  The  conspiracy  you  dread  will 
be  averted  by  the  other  faults  of  their  char- 
acter, their  iealousy  and  their  petulant 
tempers.  Take  my  word  for  it,  they  are 
sparring  at  this  moment;  and  that  poor, 
silly  Severne  meditating  and  moderating, 
and  getting  scratched  on  both  sides  for  try- 
ing to  be  just." 
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At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
Fanny  Dover  glittered  on  the  threshold  in 
Cambridge  blue. 

"There,"  said  Vizard;  "did  not  I  tell 
you?     They  are  come  home." 

"Only  me,"  said  Fanny  gayly. 

"Where  are  the  others?"  inquired  Miss 
Maitland  sharply. 

"Not  far  off — only  by  the  riverside." 

"And  you  left  those  two  alone!" 

"Now,  don't  be  cross,  aunt,"  cried  Fan- 
ny, and  limped  up  to  her.  "These  new 
boots  are  so  tight  that  I  really  couldn't  bear 
them  any  longer.  I  believe  I  shall  be 
lame,  as  it  is." 

"You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
What  will  the  people  say?" 

"La!  aunt,  it  is  abroad.  One  does  what 
one  likes — out  of  England." 

"Here's  a  code  of  morals!"  said  Vizard, 
who  must  have  his  slap. 

"Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Maitland;  "she 
will  be  sure  to  meet  somebody.  All  En- 
gland is  on  the  Rhine  at  this  time  of  the 
year ;  and,  whether  or  no,  is  it  for  you  to 
expose  that  child  to  familiarity  with  a  per- 
son nobody  knows,  nor  his  family  either? 
You  are  twenty-five  years  old;  you  know 
the  world;  you  have  as  poor  an  opinion  of 
the  man  as  I  have,  or  you  would  have  set 
your  own  cap  at  him — you  know  you 
would — and  you  have  let  out  things  to 
me  when  you  were  off  your  guard.  Fanny 
Dover,  you  are  behaving  wickedly;  you 
are  a  false  friend  to  that  poor  girl." 

Upon  this,  lo !  the  pert  Fanny,  hitherto 
so  ready  with  her  answers,  began  to  cry 
bitterly.  The  words  really  pricked  her  con- 
science, and  to  be  scolded  is  one  thing,  to 
be  severely  and  solemnly  reproached  is  an- 
other ;  and  before  a  man ! 

The  official  woman-hater  was  melted  in 
a  moment  by  the  saucy  girl's  tears.  ' 'There 
— there,"  said  he,  kindly,  "have  a  little 
mercy.  Hang  it  all !  Don't  make  a  moun- 
tain of  a  mole-hill." 

The  official  man-hater  never  moved  a 
muscle.  "It  is  no  use  her  crying  to  me: 
she  must  give  me  a  proof  she  is  sorry. 
Fanny,  if  you  are  a  respectable  girl,  and 
have  any  idea  of  being  my  heir,  go  you 
this  moment  and  bring  them  home." 


"Yes,  aunt,"  said  Fanny,  eagerly;  and 
went  off  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

It  was  a  very  long  apartment,  full  forty 
feet;  and  while  Fanny  bustled  down  it, 
Miss  Maitland  extended  a  skinny  finger, 
like  one  of  Macbeth's  witches,  and  directed 
Vizard's  eye  to  the  receding  figure  so 
pointedly  that  he  put  up  his  spyglass  the 
better  to  see  the  phenomenon. 

As  Fanny  skipped  out  and  closed  the 
door,  Miss  Maitland  turned  to  Vizard,  with 
lean  finger  still  pointing  after  Fanny,  and 
uttered  a  monosyllable : 

"Lame!" 

Vizard  burst  out  laughing.  ' '  La  f ourbe !" 
said  he.  "Miss  Maitland,  accept  my  com- 
pliments ;  you  possess  the  key  to  a  sex  no 
fellow  can  unlock.  And,  now  I  have  found 
an  interpreter,  I  begin  to  be  interested  in 
this  little  comedy.  The  first  act  is  just 
over.  There  will  be  half  an  hour's  wait 
till  the  simulatrix  of  infirmity  comes  run- 
ning back  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 
Are  they  'the  pilgrims  of  the  Rhine  '  or 
'the  pilgrims  of  Love?'  Time  will  show. 
Play  to  recommence  with  a  verbal  encoun- 
ter; you  will  be  one  against  three;  for  all 
that,  I  don't  envy  the  greater  number." 

"Three  to  one?  No.  Surely  you  will 
be  on  the  right  side  for  once." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  am  the  audience.  We 
can't  be  all  dramatis  persona?,  and  no 
spectator.  During  the  wait,  1  wonder 
whether  the  audience,  having  nothing 
better  to  do,  may  be  permitted  to  smoke 
a  cigar." 

"So  long  a  lucid  interval  is  irksome,  of 
course.  Well,  the  balcony  is  your  smok- 
ing-room. You  will  see  them  coming; 
please  tap  at  my  door  the  moment  you 
do." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  an  hour,  and  the 
personages  required  to  continue  the  com- 
edy did  not  return. 

Vizard,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  fell 
to  thinking  of  Ina  Klosking,  and  that  was 
not  good  for  him.  Solitude  and  ennui  fed 
his  mania,  and  at  last  it  took  the  form  of 
action.  He  rang,  and  ordered  up  his  man 
Harris,  a  close,  discreet  personage,  and  di- 
rected him  to  go  over  to  Homburg,  and 
bring  back  all  the  information  he  could 
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about  the  new  singer;  her  address  inHom- 
burg,  married  or  single,  prude  or  coquette. 
Should  information  be  withheld,  Harris 
was  to  fee  the  porter  at  the  opera-house, 
the  waiter  at  her  hotel,  and  all  the  human 
commodities  that  knew  anything  about  her. 
Having  dismissed  Harris,  he  lighted  his 
seventh  cigar,  and  said  to  himself,  "It  is 
all  Ned  Severne's  fault.  I  wanted  to  leave 
for  England  to-day." 

The  day  had  been  overcast  for  some  time 
and  now  a  few  big  drops  fell,  by  way  of 
warning.  Then  it  turned  cool :  then  came 
a  light  drizzling  rain,  and,  in  the  middle 
of  this,  Fanny  Dover  appeared,  almost  fly- 
ing home. 

Vizard  went  and  tapped  at  Miss  Mait- 
land's  door.     She  came  out. 

"Here's  Miss  Dover  coming,  but  she  is 
alone." 

The  next  moment  Fanny  bounced  into 
the  room,  and  started  a  little  at  the  picture 
of  the  pair  ready  to  receive  her.  She  did 
not  wait  to  be  taken  to  task,  but  proceeded 
to  avert  censure  by  volubility  and  self- 
praise.  "Aunt,  I  went  down  to  the  river, 
where  I  left  them,  and  looked  all  along  it, 
and  they  were  not  in  sight.  Then  I  went 
to  the  cathedral,  because  that  seemed  the 
next  likeliest  place.  Oh,  I  have  had  such 
a  race!" 

"Why  did  you  come  back  before  you  had 
found  them?" 

"Aunt,  it  was  going  to  rain;  and  it  is 
raining  now,  hard." 

" She  does  not  mind  that." 

"Zoe?     Oh,  she  has  got  nothing  on!" 

"Bless  me!"  cried  Vizard.  "Godiva 
rediviva." 

"Now,  Harrington,  don't!  Of  course,  I 
mean  nothing  to  spoil ;  only  her  purple  al- 
paca, and  that  is  two  years  old.  But  my 
blue  silk,  I  can't  afford  to  ruin  it.  No- 
body would  give  me  another,  I  know." 

"What  a  heartless  world!"  said  Vizard 
dryly. 

"It  is  past  a  jest,  the  whole  thing,"  ob- 
jected Miss  Maitland;  "and,  now  we  are 
together,  please  tell  me,  if  you  can,  either 
of  you,  who  is  this  man?  What  are  his 
means?  I  know  'The  Peerage,'  'The  Bar- 
onetage,' and  'The  Landed  Gentry,'  but 


not  Severne.  That  is  a  river,  not  a  fam- 
ily." 

"Oh,"  said  Vizard,  "family  names 
taken  from  rivers  are  never  parvenues. 
But  we  can't  all  be  down  in  Burke.  Ned 
is  of  a  good  stock,  the  old  English  yeo- 
man, the  country's  pride." 

"Yeoman!"  said  the  Maitland,  with 
sovereign  contempt. 

Vizard  resisted.  "Is  this  the  place  to 
sneer  at  an  English  yeoman,  where  you 
see  an  unprincely  prince  living  by  a  gam- 
bling-table?    What  says  the  old  stave? 

"  '  A  German  prince,  a  marquis  of  France, 
And  a  laird  o'  the  North  Countrie  ; 
A  yeoman  o'  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent, 
Would  ding  'em  out,  all  three.' " 

"Then,"  said  Misander,  with  a  good 
deal  of  malicious  intent,  "you  are  quite 
sure  your  yeoman  is  not  a — pauper — an 
adventurer — " 

"Positive." 

"And  a  gambler." 

"No;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  But 
nobody  is  all- wise.  I  am  not,  for  one.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow ;  as  good  as  gold ;  as  true 
as  steel.  Always  polite,  always  genial; 
and  never  speaks  ill  of  any  of  you  behind 
your  backs." 

Miss  Maitland  bridled  at  that.  "What 
I  have  said  is  not  out  of  dislike  to  the 
young  man.  I  am  warning  a  brother  to 
take  a  little  more  care  of  his  sister,  that 
is  all.  However,  after  your  sneer,  I  shall 
say  no  more  behind  Mr.  Severne's  back, 
but  to  his  face — that  is,  if  we  ever  see  his 
face  again,  or  Zoe's  either." 

"Oh,  aunt!"  said  Fanny,  reproachfully. 
"It  is  only  the  rain.  La!  poor  things, 
they  will  be  wet  to  the  skin.  Just  see  how 
it  is  pouring!" 

"That  it  is:  and  let  me  tell  you  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  tete-a-tete  in 
the  rain." 

"A  thunder-storm  is  worse,  aunt,"  said 
Fanny,  eagerly;  "because  then  she  is 
frightened  to  death,  and  clings  to  him — 
if  he  is  nice." 

Having  galloped  into  this  revelation, 
through  speaking  first  and  thinking  after- 
ward, Fanny  pulled  up  short  the  moment 
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the  words  were  out,  and  turned  red,  and 
looked  askant,  under  her  pale  lashes,  at 
Vizard.  Observing  several  twinkles  in  his 
eyes,  she  got  up  hastily  and  said  she  really 
must  go  and  dry  her  gown. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Mai tland;  "come  into 
my  room,  dear."  . 

Fanny  complied,  with  rather  a  rueful 
face,  not  doubting  that  the  public  "dear  " 
was  to  get  it  rather  hot  in  private. 

Her  uneasiness  was  not  lessened  when 
the  old  maid  said  to  her,  grimly,  "Now, 
sit  you  down  there,  and  never  mind  your 
dress." 

However,  it  came  rather  mildly,  after 
all.  "Fanny,  you  are  not  a  bad  girl,  and 
you  have  shown  you  were  sorry;  so  I  am 
not  going  to  be  hard  on  you :  only  you  must 
be  a  good  girl  now,  and  help  me  to  undo 
the  mischief,  and  then  I  will  forgive  you." 

"Aunt,"  said  Fanny,  piteously,  "I  am 
older  than  she  is,  and  I  know  I  have  done 
rather  wrong,  and  I  won't  do  it  any  more; 
but  pray,  pray,  don't  ask  me  to  be  unkind 
to  her  to-day;  it  is  brooch-day." 

Miss  Maitland  only  stared  at  this  ob- 
scure announcement :  so  Fanny  had  to  ex- 
plain that  Zoe  and  she  had  tiffed,  and 
made  it  up,  and  Zoe  had  given  her  a  brooch. 
Hereupon  she  went  for  it,  and  both  ladies 
forgot  the  topic  they  were  on,  and  every 
other,  to  examine  the  brooch. 

"Aunt,"  says  Fanny,  handling  the 
brooch,  and  eying  it,  "you  were  a  poor 
girl,  like  me,  before  grandpapa  left  you  the 
money,  and  you  know  it  is  just  as  well  to 
have  a  tiff  now  and  then  with  a  rich  one, 
because,  when  you  kiss  and  make  it  up, 
you  always  get  some  reconciliation-thing 
or  other." 

Miss  Maitland  dived  into  the  past  and 
nodded  approval. 

Thus  encouraged,  Fanny  proceeded  to 
more  modern  rules.  She  let  Miss  Mait- 
land know  it  was  always  understood  at 
her  school  that  on  these  occasions  of  tiff, 
reconciliation,  and  present,  the  girl  who 
received  the  present  was  to  side  in  every- 
thing with  the  girl  who  gave  it,  for  that 
one  day.  "That  is  the  real  reason  I  put 
on  my  tight  boots — to  earn  my  brooch. 
Isn't  it  a  duck?" 


"Are  they  tight,  then?" 

"Awfully.     See — new  on  to-day." 

"But  you  could  shake  off  your  lameness 
in  a  moment." 

"La,  aunt,  you  know  one  can  fight  with 
that  sort  of  thing,  or  fight  against  it.  It 
is  like  colds,  and  headaches,  and  fevers, 
and  all  that.  You  are  in  bed,  too  ill  to  see 
anybody  you  don't  much  care  for.  Night 
comes,  and  then  you  jump  up  and  dress, 
and  go  to  a  ball,  and  leave  your  cold  and 
your  fever  behind  you,  because  the  ball 
won't  wait  till  you  are  well,  and  the  bores 
will.  So  don't  ask  me  to  be  unkind  to 
Zoe,  brooch-day,"  said  Fanny,  skipping 
back  to  her  first  position  with  singular 
pertinacity. 

"Now,  Fanny,"  said  Miss  Maitland, 
"who  wants  you  to  be  unkind  to  her?  But 
you  must  and  shall  promise  me  not  to  lend 
her  any  more  downright  encouragement, 
and  to  watch  the  man  well." 

"I  promise  that  faithfully,"  said  Fanny 
— an  adroit  concession,  since  she  had  been 
watching  him  like  a  cat  a  mouse  for  many 
days. 

"Then  you  are  a  good  girl;  and,  to  re- 
ward you,  I  will  tell  you  in  confidence  all 
the  strange  stories  I  have  discovered  to- 
day." 

"Oh,  do,  aunt!"  cried  Fanny;  and  now 
her  eyes  began  to  sparkle  with  curiosity. 

Miss  Maitland  then  bid  her  observe  that 
the  bedroom  window  was  not  a  French  case- 
ment, but  a  double-sash  window — closed  at 
present  because  of  the  rain;  but  it  had 
been  wide  open  at  the  top  all  the  time. 

"Those  two  were  smoking,  and  talking 
secrets;  and,  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  very 
impressively,  "if  you — want — to — know — 
what  gentlemen  really  are,  you  must  be 
out  of  sight,  and  listen  to  them,  smoking. 
"When  I  was  a  girl,  the  gentlemen  came 
out  in  their  true  colors  over  their  wine. 
Now  they  are  as  close  as  wax,  drinking; 
and  even  when  they  are  tipsy  they  keep 
their  secrets.  But  once  let  them  get  by 
themselves  and  smoke,  the  very  air  is  soon 
filled  with  scandalous  secrets  none  of  the 
ladies  in  the  house  ever  dreamed  of.  Their 
real  characters,  their  true  histories,  and 
their  genuine  sentiments,   are  locked   up 
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like  that  genius  in  'The  Arabian  Nights,' 
and  come  out  in  smoke  as  he  did."  The 
old  lady  chuckled  at  her  own  wit,  and  the 
young  one  laughed  to  humor  her.  "Well, 
my  dear,  those  two  smoked,  and  revealed 
themselves — their  real  selves;  and  I  list- 
ened and  heard  every  word  on  the  top  of 
those  drawers." 

Fanny  looked  at  the  drawers.  They 
were  high. 

"La,  aunt!  how  ever  did  you  get  up 
there?" 

"By  a  chair." 

"Oh,  fancy  you  perched  up  there,  listen- 
ing, at  your  age!" 

"You  need  not  keep  throwing  my  age  in 
my  teeth.  I  am  not  so  very  old.  Only  I 
don't  paint  and  whiten  and  wear  false 
hair.  There  are  plenty  of  coquettes  about, 
ever  so  much  older  than  I  am.  I  have  a 
great  mind  not  to  tell  you ;  and  then  much 
you  will  ever  know  about  either  of  these 
men!" 

"Oh,  aunt,  don't  be  cruel!  I  am  dying 
to  hear  it." 

As  aunt  was  equally  dying  to  tell  it,  she 
passed  over  the  skit  upon  her  age,  though 
she  did  not  forget  nor  forgive  it;  and  re- 
peated the  whole  conversation  of  Vizard 
and  Severne  with  rare  fidelity ;  but  as  I  ab- 
hor what  the  evangelist  calls  "battology," 
and  Shakespeare  "damnable  iteration," 
I  must  draw  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
reader  (if  any),  and  he  must  be  pleased  to 
imagine  the  whole  dialogue  of  those  two 
unguarded  smokers  repeated  to  Fanny,  and 
interrupted,  commented  on  at  every  salient 
point,  scrutinized,  sifted,  dissected,  and 
taken  to  pieces  by  two  keen  women,  sharp 
by  nature,  and  sharper  now  by  collision  of 
their  heads.  No  candor,  no  tolerance,  no 
allowance  for  human  weakness,  blunted 
the  scalpel  in  their  dexterous  hands. 

Oh,  Gossip!  delight  of  ordinary  souls, 
and  more  delightful  still  when  you  furnish 
food  for  detraction !  !  ! 

To  Fanny,  in  particular,  it  was  exciting, 
ravishing,  and  the  time  flew  by  so  unheed- 
ed that  presently  there  came  a  sharp  knock 
and  an  impatient  voice  cried,  "Chatter! 
chatter !  chatter !  How  long  are  we  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  dinner,  all  of  us?" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  con- 
fabulation, so  barbarously  interrupted  be- 
fore it  had  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half,  the 
Misogyn  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  for  Rosa, 
Zoe's  maid.  • 

She  came,  and  he  ordered  her  to  have  up 
a  basket  of  wood,  and  light  a  roaring  fire 
in  her  mistress's  room,  and  put  out  gar- 
ments to  air.  He  also  inquired  the  num- 
ber of  Zoe's  bedroom.  The  girl  said  it  was 
"No.  74." 

The  Misogyn  waited  half  an  hour,  and 
then  visited  "No.  74."  He  found  the  fire 
burned  down  to  one  log,  and  some  things 
airing  at  the  fire,  as  domestics  air  their  em- 
ployers' things,  but  not  their  own,  you  may 
be  sure.  There  was  a  chemise  carefully 
folded  into  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  doubled  over  a  horse  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  cold  fire.  There  were  other  gar- 
ments and  supplementaries,  all  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Misogyn  looked,  and  remarked  as 
follows,  "Idiots!  at  everything  but  taking 
in  the  men." 

Having  relieved  his  spleen  with  this 
courteous  and  comprehensive  observation, 
he  piled  log  upon  log  till  the  fire  was  half 
up  the  chimney.  Then  he  got  all  the  chairs 
and  made  a  semi-circle,  and  spread  out  the 
various  garments  to  the  genial  heat ;  and  so 
close  that,  had  a  spark  flown,  they  would 
have  been  warmed  with  a  vengeance,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  male  intellect  dem- 
onstrated. This  done,  he  retired,  with  a 
guilty  air ;  for  he  did  not  want  to  be  caught 
meddling  in  such  frivolities  by  Miss  Dover 
or  Miss  Maitland.  However,  he  was  quite 
safe;  those  superior  spirits  were  wholly 
occupied  with  the  loftier  things  of  the 
mind,  especially  the  characters  of  their 
neighbors. 

I  must  now  go  for  these  truants  that  are 
giving  everybody  so  much  trouble. 

When  Fanny  fell  lame  and  said  she  was 
very  sorry,  but  she  must  go  home  and 
change  her  boots,  Zoe  was  for  going  home 
too.  But  Fanny,  doubting  her  sincerity, 
was  peremptory,  and  said  they  had  only  to 
stroll  slowly  on,  and  then  turn;  she  should 
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meet  them  coming  back.  Zoe  colored  high, 
suspecting  they  had  seen  the  last  of  this 
ingenious  young  lady. 

"What  a  good  girl!"  cried  Severne. 

' '  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  very  naughty  girl, ' ' 
said  Zoe,  faintly;  and  the  first  effect  of 
Fanny's  retreat  was  to  make  her  a  great 
deal  more  reserved  and  less  sprightly. 

Severne  observed,  and  understood,  and 
saw  he  must  give  her  time.  He  was  so 
respectful,  as  well  as  tender,  that,  by  de- 
grees, she  came  out  again,  and  beamed 
with  youth  and  happiness. 

They  strolled  very  slowly  by  the  fair 
river,  and  the  pretty  little  nothings  they 
said  to  each  other  began  to  be  mere  ve- 
hicles for  those  soft  tones  and  looks,  in 
which  love  is  made,  far  more  than  by  the 
words  themselves. 

When  they  started  on  this  walk,  Sev- 
erne had  no  distinct  nor  serious  views  on 
Zoe.  But  he  had  been  playing  with  fire  for 
some  time,  and  so  now  he  got  well  burned. 

Walking  slowly  by  his  side,  and  con- 
scious of  being  wooed,  whatever  the  words 
might  be,  Zoe  was  lovelier  than  ever. 
Those  lowered  lashes,  that  mantling  cheek, 
those  soft,  tender  murmurs,  told  him  he 
was  dear,  and  thrilled  his  heart,  though  a 
cold  one  compared  with  hers. 

He  was  in  love;  as  much  as  he  could  be, 
and  more  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  He 
never  even  asked  himself  whether  perma- 
nent happiness  was  likely  to  spring  from 
this  love:  he  was  self-indulgent,  reckless, 
and  in  love. 

He  looked  at  her,  wished  he  could  recall 
his  whole  life,  and  sighed. 

"Why  do  you  sigh?"  said  she,  gently. 

"I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  do.  Because  I 
am  not  happy." 

"Not  happy?"  said  she.  "You  ought 
to  be;  and  I  am  sure  you  deserve  to  be." 

"I  don't  know  that.  However,  I  think 
I  shall  be  happier  in  a  few  minutes,  or  else 
very  unhappy  indeed.  That  depends  on 
you." 

"On  me,  Mr.  Severne?"  and  she  blushed 
crimson,  and  her  bosom  began  to  heave. 
His  words  led  her  to  expect  a  declaration 
and  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

He  saw  her  mistake ;    and  her  emotion 


spoke  so  plainly  and  sweetly,  and  tried  him 
so,  that  it  cost  him  a  great  effort  not  to 
clasp  her  in  his  arms.  But  that  was  not 
his  cue  at  present.  He  lowered  his  eyes,  to 
give  her  time,  and  said,  sadly,  "I  cannot 
help  seeing  that,  somehow,  there  is  sus- 
picion in  the  air  about  me.  Miss  Maitland 
puts  questions,  and  drops  hints.  Miss 
Dover  watches  me  like  a  lynx.  Even  you 
gave  me  a  hint  the  other  day  that  I  never 
talk  to  you  about  my  relations,  and  my 
past  life. ' ' 

"Pray  do  not  confound  me  with  other 
people,"  said  Zoe  proudly.  "If  I  am  curi- 
ous, it  is  because  I  know  you  must  have 
done  many  good  things  and  clever  things; 
but  you  have  too  little  vanity,  or  too  much 
pride,  to  tell  them  even  to  one  who — es- 
teems you,  and  could  appreciate." 

"I  know  you  are  as  generous  and  noble 
as  most  people  are  narrow-minded,"  said 
Severne,  enthusiastically;  "and I  have  de- 
termined to  tell  you  all  about  myself." 

Zoe's  cheeks  beamed  with  gratified  pride 
and  her  eyes  sparkled. 

"Only,  as  I  would  not  tell  it  to  anybody 
but  you,  I  must  stipulate  that  you  will  re- 
ceive it  in  sacred  confidence,  and  not  re- 
peat it  to  a  living  soul." 

"Not  even  to  my  brother,  who  loves  you 
so?" 

"Not  even  to  him." 

This  alarmed  the  instinctive  delicacy  and 
modesty  of  a  truly  virgin  soul. 

"I  am  not  experienced,"  said  she.  "But 
I  feel  I  ought  not  to  yield  to  curiosity  and 
hear  from  you  anything  I  am  forbidden  to 
tell  my  brother.  You  might  as  well  say  I 
must  not  tell  my  mother ;  for  dear  Har- 
rington is  all  the  mother  I  have ;  and  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  true  friend  to  you  "  (this  last 
a  little  reproachfully). 

But  for  Severne's  haTbitual  self-com- 
mand, he  would  have  treated  this  delicacy 
as  ridiculous  prudery;  but  he  was  equal 
to  greater  difficulties. 

"You  are  right,  by  instinct,  in  every- 
thing. Well,  then,  I  shall  tell  you,  and 
you  shall  see  at  once  whether  it  ought  to 
be  repeated,  or  to  remain  a  sacred  deposit 
between  me  and  the  only  creature  I  have 
the  courage  to  tell  it  to." 
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Zoe  lowered  her  eyes,  and  marked  the 
sand  with  her  parasol.  She  was  a  little 
puzzled  now,  and  half  conscious  that, 
somehow,  he  was  tying  her  to  secrecy  with 
silk  instead  of  rope;  but  she  never  sus- 
pected the  deliberate  art  and  dexterity  with 
which  it  was  done. 

Severne  then  made  the  revelation  which 
he  had  been  preparing  for  a  day  or  two 
past;  and,  to  avoid  eternal  comments  by 
the  author,  I  must  once  more  call  in  the 
artful  aid  of  the  printers.  The  true  part 
of  Mr.  Severne's  revelation  is  in  italics; 
the  false  in  ordinary  type. 

"When  my  father  died,  I  inherited 
an  estate  in  Huntingdonshire.  It  was 
not  so  large  as  Vizard's,  but  it  was 
clear.  Not  a  mortgage  nor  incum- 
brance on  it.  I  had  a  younger  brother; 
a  fellow  with  charming  manners,  and  very 
accomplished.  These  were  his  ruin:  he 
got  into  high  society  in  London;  but  high 
society  is  not  always  good  society.  He 
became  connected  with  a  fast  lot,  some  of 
the  young  nobility.  Of  course  he  could 
not  vie  with  them.  He  got  deeply  in  debt. 
Not  but  what  they  were  in  debt  too,  every 
one  of  them.  He  used  to  send  to  me  for 
monfiy  of tener  than  I  liked ;  but  I  never 
suspected  the  rate  he  was  going  at.  I  was 
anxious,  too,  about  him ;  but  I  said  to  my- 
self he  was  just  sowing  his  wild  oats,  like 
other  fellows.  Well,  it  went  on,  until — to 
his  misfortune  and  mine — he  got  entangled 
in  some  disgraceful  transactions;  the  gen- 
eral features  are  known  to  all  the  world. 
I  dare  say  you  have  heard  of  one  or  two 
young  noblemen  who  committed  forgeries 
on  their  relations  and  friends  some  years 
ago.  One  of  them,  the  son  of  an  earl, 
took  his  sister's  whole  fortune  out  of  her 
bank,  with  a  single  forged  check.  I  be- 
lieve the  sum  total  of  his  forgeries  was 
over  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  His 
father  could  not  find  half  the  money. 
A  number  of  the  nobility  had  to  combine 
to  repurchase  the  documents;  many  of 
them  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  and 
I  believe  a  composition  was  effected, 
tvith  the  help  of  a  very  powerful  bar- 
rister, an  M.  P.  He  went  out  of  his  line 
on  this  occasion,  and  mediated  between 


the  parties.  What  will  you  think  when 
I  tell  you  that  my  brother,  the  son  of  my 
father  and  my  mother,  was  one  of  these 
forgers — a  criminal?" 

"My  poor  friend!"  cried  Zoe,  clasping 
her  innocent  hands. 

"It  was  a  thunder-clap.  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  let  him 
go  to  prison.  But  how  could  I?  The 
struggle  ended  in  my  doing  like  the  rest. 
Only  poor,  I  had  no  noble  kinsmen  with 
long  purses  to  help  me,  and  no  solicitor- 
general  to  mediate  sub  rosd.  The  total 
amount  would  have  swamped  my  family 
acres.  I  got  them  down  to  sixty  per  cent, 
and  that  only  crippled  my  estate  foreve*. 
As  for  my  brother,  he  fell  on  his  knees  to 
me.  But  I  could  not  forgive  him.  He 
left  the  country  with  a  hundred  pounds 
I  gave  him.  He  is  in  Canada;  and  only 
known  there  as  a  most  respectable  far- 
mer. He  talks  of  paying  me  back.  That 
I  shall  believe  when  I  see  it.  All  I  know 
for  certain  is  that  his  crime  has  mortgaged 
my  estate,  and  left  me  poor — and  suspect- 
ed." 

While  Severne  related  this,  there  passed 
a  somewhat  notable  thing  in  the  world  of 
mind.  The  inventor  of  this  history  did 
not  understand  it;  the  hearer  did,  and  ac- 
companied it  with  innocent  sympathetic 
sighs.  Her  imagination,  more  powerful 
and  precise  than  the  inventor's,  pictured 
the  horror  of  the  high-minded  brother,  his 
agony,  his  shame,  his  respect  for  law  and 
honesty,  his  pity  for  his  own  flesh  and 
blood,  his  struggle,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  fraternal  affection.  Every  line  of  the 
figment  was  alive  to  her,  and  she  realized 
the  tale.     Severne  only  repeated  it. 

At  the  last  touch  of  his  cold  art,  the 
warm-hearted  girl  could  contain  no  longer. 

"Oh,  poor  Mr.  Severne!"  she  cried; 
"poor  Mr.  Severne!"  And  the  tears  ran 
down  her  cheeks. 

He  looked  at  her  first  with  a  little  aston- 
ishment— fancy  taking  his  little  narrative 
to  heart  like  that — then  with  compunction, 
and  then  with  a  momentary  horror  at  him- 
self, and  terror  at  the  impassable  gulf 
fixed  between  them,  by  her  rare  goodness 
and  his  depravity. 
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Then  for  a  moment  he  felt,  and  felt  all 
manner  of  things  at  once.  "Oh,  don't 
cry,"  he  blurted  out,  and  began  to  blubber 
himself  at  having  made  her  cry  at  all,  and 
so  unfairly.  It  was  his  lucky  hour;  this 
hysterical  effusion,  undignified  by  a  single 
grain  of  active  contrition,  or  even  penitent 
resolve,  told  in  his  favor.  They  mingled 
their  tears ;  and  hearts  cannot  hold  aloof 
when  tears  come  together.  Yes,  they 
mingled  their  tears,  and  the  crocodile  tears 
were  the  male's,  if  you  please,  and  the 
woman's  tears  were  pure  holy  drops,  that 
angels  might  have  gathered  and  carried 
them  to  God  for  pearls  of  the  human 
soul. 

After  they  had  cried  together  over  the 
cool  figment,  Zoe  said:  "I  do  not  repent 
my  curiosity  now.  You  did  well  to  tell 
me.  Oh,  no,  you  were  right,  and  I  will 
never  tell  anybody.  People  are  narrow- 
minded.  They  shall  never  cast  your  broth- 
er's crime  in  your  teeth,  nor  your  own 
losses  I  esteem  you  for — oh,  so  much  more 
than  ever!     I  wonder  you  could  tell  me." 

"You  would  not  wonder  if  you  knew 
how  superior  you  are  to  all  the  world :  how 
noble,  how  generous,  and  how  I — " 

"Oh,  Mr.  Severne,  it  is  going  to  rain! 
We  must  get  home  as  fast  as  ever  we 
can." 

They  turned,  and  Zoe,  with  true  virgin 
coyness,  and  elastic  limbs,  made  the  com- 
ing rain  an  excuse  for  such  swift  walking 
that  Severne  could  not  make  tender  love  to 
her.  To  be  sure,  Apollo  ran  after  Daphne, 
with  his  little  proposals ;  but,  I  take  it,  he 
ran  mute — till  he  found  he  couldn't  catch 
her.  Indeed,  it  was  as  much  as  Severne 
could  do  to  keep  up  with  her  "fair  heel  and 
toe."  But  I  ascribe  this  to  her  not  wear- 
ing high  heels  ever  since  Fanny  told  her 
she  was  just  a  little  too  tall,  and  she  was 
novice  enough  to  believe  her. 

She  would  not  stop  for  the  drizzle;  but 
at  last  it  came  down  with  such  a  ven- 
geance that  she  was  persuaded  to  leave 
the  path  and  run  for  a  cattle-shed  at  some 
distance.  Here  she  and  Severne  were  im- 
prisoned. Luckily  for  them  "the  kye  had 
not  come  hame, ' '  and  the  shed  was  empty. 
They  got  into  the  farthest  corner  of  it;  for 


it  was  all  open  toward  the  river ;  and  the 
rain  pattered  on  the  roof  as  if  it  would 
break  it. 

Thus  driven  together,  was  it  wonderful 
that  soon  her  hand  was  in  his,  and  that,  as 
they  purred  together,  and  murmured  soft 
nothings,  more  than  once  she  was  surprised 
into  returning  the  soft  pressure  which  he 
gave  it  so  often? 

The  plump  declaration  she  had  fled  from, 
and  now  seemed  deliciously  resigned  to, 
did  not  actually  come.  But  he  did  what 
she  valued  more,  he  resumed  his  confi- 
dences :  told  her  he  had  vices ;  was  fond  of 
gambling.  Excused  it  on  the  score  of  his 
loss  by  his  brother ;  said  he  hoped  soon  to 
hear  good  news  from  Canada;  didn't  de- 
spair; was  happy  now,  in  spite  of  all;  had 
been  happy  ever  since  he  had  met  her. 
What  declaration  was  needed?  The  under- 
standing was  complete.  Neither  doubted 
the  other's  love;  and  Zoe  would  have 
thought  herself  a  faithless,  wicked  girl,  if, 
after  this,  she  had  gone  and  accepted  any 
other  man. 

But  presently  she  had  a  misgiving,  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  Yes,  it  wanted  but 
one  hour  to  dinner.  Now,  her  brother  was 
rather  a  Tartar  about  punctuality  at  din- 
ner. She  felt  she  was  already  in  danger 
of  censure  for  her  long  tete-a-tete  with 
Severne,  though  the  rain  was  the  culprit. 
She  could  not  afford  to  draw  e^ery  eye 
upon  her  by  being  late  for  dinner  along 
with  him. 

She  told  Severne  they  must  go  home  now, 
rain  or  no  rain,  and  she  walked  resolutely 
out  into  the  weather. 

Severne  did  not  like  it  at  all,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  deplore  it  only  on  her  ac- 
count; and  indeed  her  light  alpaca  was 
soon  drenched,  and  began  to  cling  to  her. 

But  the  spirited  girl  only  laughed  at  his 
condolences,  as  she  hurried  on.  "Why,  it 
is  only  warm  water,"  said  she;  "this  is  no 
more  than  a  bath  in  the  summer  sea.  Bath- 
ing is  getting  wet  through  in  blue  flannel. 
Well,  I  am  bathing  in  blue  alpaca." 

"But  it  will  ruin  your  dress." 

"My  dress!  Why,  it  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  When  I  get  home  I'll  give  it  to 
Rosa,  ready  washed — ha-ha!" 
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The  rain  pelted  and  poured,  and  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  inn,  Zoe's  dress  had 
become  an  external  cuticle,  an  alpaca  skin. 

But  innocence  is  sometimes  very  bold. 
She  did  not  care  a  bit;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  had  little  need  to  care.  Beauty 
so  positive  as  hers  is  indomitable.  The 
petty  accidents  that  are  the  terrors  of  home- 
ly charms  seem  to  enhance  Queen  Beauty. 
Disheveled  hair  adorns  it:  close  bound 
hair  adorns  it.  Simplicity  adorns  it.  Dia- 
monds adorn  it.  Everything  seems  to 
adorn  it,  because,  the  truth  is,  it  adorns 
everything.  And  so  Zoe,  drenched  with 
rain,  and  her  dress  a  bathing-gown,  was 
only  a  Greek  goddess  tinted  blue,  her  bust 
and  shoulders  and  her  molded  figure  cov- 
ered, yet  revealed.  "What  was  she  to  an 
artist's  eye?  Just  the  Townly  Venus  with 
her  sculptor's  cunning  draperies,  and 
Juno's  gait. 

"Et  vera  incessa  patuit  Dea." 

"When  she  got  to  the  hotel  she  held  up 
her  finger  to  Severne  with  a  pretty  per- 
emptoriness.  She  had  shown  him  so  much 
tenderness,  she  felt  she  had  a  right  to  order 
him  now:  "I  must  beg  of  you,"  said  she, 
"to  go  straight  to  your  rooms  and  dress 
very  quickly,  and  present  yourself  to  Har- 
rington five  minutes  before  dinner  at  least. " 

"I  will  obey,"  said  he,  obsequiously. 

That  pleased  her,  and  she  kissed  her  hand 
to  him  and  scudded  to  her  own  room. 

At  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  and  provi- 
dent preparations,  she  started,  and  said, 
aloud,  "Oh,  how  nice  of  them!"  and,  all 
dripping  as  she  was,  she  stood  there  with 
her  young  heart  in  a  double  glow.      , 

Such  a  nature  as  hers  has  too  little  ego- 
tism and  low-bred  vanity  to  undervalue 
worthy  love.  The  infinite  heart  of  a  Zoe 
Vizard  can  love  but  one  with  passion,  yet 
ever  so  many  more  with  warm  and  tender 
affection. 

She  gave  Aunt  Maitland  credit  for  this 
provident  affection.  It  was  out  of  the 
sprightly  Fanny's  line;  and  she  said  to 
herself,  "Dear  old  thing!  there,  I  thought 
she  was  bottling  up  a  lecture  for  me,  and 
all  the  time  her  real  anxiety  was  lest  I 
should  be  wet  through."     Thereupon  she 


settled  in  her  mind  to  begin  loving  Aunt 
Maitland  from  that  hour.  She  did  not  ring 
for  her  maid  till  she  was  nearly  dressed, 
and,  when  Rosa  came  and  exclaimed  at  the 
condition  of  her  cast-off  robes,  she  laughed 
and  told  her  it  was  nothing — the  Rhine 
was  nice  and  warm — pretending  she  had 
been  in  it.  She  ordered  her  to  dry  the 
dress,  and  iron  it. 

"Why,  la,  miss;  you'll  never  wear  it 
again,  to  be  sure?"  said  Rosa,  demurely. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  lady, 
archly ;  ' '  but  I  mean  to  take  great  care  of 
it,"  and  burst  out  laughing  like  a  peal  of 
silver  bells,  because  she  was  in  high  spir- 
its, and  saw  what  Rosa  would  be  at. 

Give  away  the  gown  she  had  been  wooed 
and  wet  through  in — no,  thank  you !  Such 
gowns  as  these  be  landmarks,  my  masters. 

Vizard,  unconscious  of  her  arrival,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  fidgeting 
more  and  more,  when  in  came  Zoe,  dressed 
high  in  black  silk  and  white  lace,  looking 
ever  so  cozy,  and  blooming  like  a  rose. 

"What!"  said  he;  "in,  and  dressed." 
He  took  her  by  the  shoulders  and  gave  her 
a  great  kiss.  "You  young  monkey!"  said 
he,  "I  was  afraid  you  were  washed  away. " 

Zoe  suggested  that  would  only  have  been 
a  woman  obliterated. 

"That  is  true,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
hearty  conviction.     "I  forgot  that." 

He  then  inquired  if  she  had  had  a  nice 
walk. 

"Oh,  beautiful!  Imprisoned  half  the 
time  in  a  cow-shed,  and  then  drenched. 
But  I'll  have  a  nice  walk  with  you,  dear, 
up  and  down  the  room." 

"Come  on,  then." 

So  she  put  her  right  hand  on  his  left 
shoulder,  and  gave  him  her  left  hand,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  Zoe 
beaming  with  happiness  and  affection  for 
everybody  and  walking  at  a  graceful  bend. 

Severne  came  in,  dressed  as  perfect  as 
though  just  taken  out  of  a  bandbox.  He 
sat  down  at  a  little  table,  and  read  a  little 
journal  unobtrusively.  It  was  his  cue  to 
divest  his  late  tete-a-tete  of  public  impor- 
tance. 

Then  came  dinner,  and  two  of  the  party 
absent.     Vizard  heard  their  voices  going 
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like  mill-clacks  at  this  sacred  hour,  and 
summoned  them  rather  roughly,  as  stated 
above.  His  back  was  to  Zoe,  and  she 
rubbed  her  hands  gayly  to  Severne,  and 
sent  him  a  flying  whisper :  ' '  Oh,  what  fun ! 
"We  are  the  culprits,  and  they  are  the  ones 
scolded." 

Dinner  waited  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
defaulters  appeared.  Nothing  was  said, 
but  Vizard  looked  rather  glum;  and  Aunt 
Maitland  cast  a  vicious  look  at  Severne  and 
Zoe :  they  had  made  a  forced  march,  and 
outflanked  her.  She  sat  down,  and  bided 
her  time,  like  a  fowler  waiting  till  the 
ducks  come  within  shot. 

But  the  conversation  was  commonplace, 
inconsecutive,  shifty,  and  vague,  and  it 
was  two  hours  before  anything  came  with- 
in shot :  all  this  time  not  a  soul  suspected 
the  ambushed  fowler. 

At  last,  Vizard,  having  thrown  out  one 
of  his  hints  that  the  fair  sex  are  imperfect, 
Fanny,  being  under  the  influence  of  Miss 
Maitland's  revelations,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  they  had  no  more  faults  than  men, 
and  certainly  were  not  more  deceitful. 

"Indeed?"  said  Vizard.  "Not— more— 
deceitful !  Do  you  speak  from  experi- 
ence?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Fanny,  getting 
rather  frightened.  "I  only  think  so, 
somehow." 

"Well,  but  you  must  have  a  reason. 
May  I  respectfully  inquire  whether  more 
men  have  jilted  you  than  you  have  jilted?" 

"You  may  inquire  as  respectfully  as  you 
like;  but  I  shan't  tell  you." 

"That  is  right,  Miss  Dover,"  said  Sev- 
erne; "don't  you  put  up  with  his  nonsense. 
He  knows  nothing  about  it:  women  are 
angels,  compared  with  men.  The  wonder 
is,  how  they  can  waste  so  much  truth  and 
constancy  and  beauty  upon  the  foul  sex. 
To  my  mind,  there  is  only  one  thing  we 
beat  you  in ;  we  do  stick  by  each  other 
rather  better  than  you  do.  You  are  truer 
to  us.  We  are  a  little  truer  to  each  other." 

"Not  a  little,"  suggested  Vizard,  dryly. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Zoe,  blushing  pink 
at  her  boldness  in  advancing  an  opinion 
on  so  large  a  matter,  "I  think  these  com- 
parisons are  rather  narrow-minded.  What 


have  we  to  do  with  bad  people,  male  or 
female?  A  good  man  is  good,  and  a  good 
woman  is  good.  Still,  I  do  think  that 
women  have  greater  hearts  to  love,  and 
men,  perhaps,  greater  hearts  for  friend- 
ship:" then,  blushing  roseate,  "even  in 
the  short  time  we  have  been  here  we  have 
seen  two  gentlemen  give  up  pleasure  for 
self-denying  friendship.  Lord  Uxmoor 
gave  us  all  up  for  a  sick  friend.  Mr.  Sev- 
erne did  more,  perhaps ;  for  he  lost  that  di- 
vine singer.  You  will  never  hear  her  now, 
Mr.  Severne." 

The  Maitland  gun  went  off:  "A  sick 
friend!  Mr.  Severne?  Ha,  ha,  ha!  You 
silly  girl,  he  has  got  no  sick  friend.  He 
was  at  the  gaming-table.  That  was  his 
sick  friend." 

It  was  an  effective  discharge.  It  winged 
a  duck  or  two.  It  killed,  as  follows:  the 
tranquillity — the  good  hurnor— and  the 
content  of  the  little  party. 

Severne  started,  arid  stared,  and  lost 
color,  and  then  cast  at  Vizard  a  venomous 
look  never  seen  on  his  face  before;  for  he 
naturally  concluded  that  Vizard  had  be- 
trayed him. 

Zoe  was  amazed,  looked  instantly  at  Sev- 
erne, saw  it  was  true,  and  turned  pale  at 
his  evident  discomfiture.  Her  lover  had 
been  guilty  of  deceit — mean  and  rather 
heartless  deceit. 

Even  Fanny  winced  at  the  pointblank 
denunciation  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
himself  polite  to  everybody.  She  would 
have  done  it  in  a  very  different  way — in- 
sinuations, innuendo,  etc. 

"They  have  found  you  out,  old  fellow," 
said  Vizard,  merrily ;  "but  you  need  not 
look  as  if  you  had  robbed  a  church.  Hang 
it  all!  a  fellow  has  got  a  right  to  gamble, 
if  he  chooses.  Anyway,  he  paid  for  his 
whistle;  for  he  lost  three  hundred  pounds." 

"Three  hundred  pounds!"  cried  the  ter- 
rible old  maid.  "Where  ever  did  he  get 
them  to  lose?" 

Severne  divined  that  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  fiction  here;  so  he  said,  sullenly, 
"I  got  them  from  Vizard;  but  I  gave  him 
value  for  them." 

"You  need  not  publish  our  private  trans- 
actions, Ned,"  said  Vizard.     "Miss  Mait- 
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land,  this  is  really  not  in  your  depart- 
ment." 

"Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  said  she;  "and  so 
you'll  find." 

This  pertinacity  looked  like  defiance. 
Vizard  rose  from  his  chair,  bowed  ironi- 
cally, with  the  air  of  a  man  not  disposed 
for  a  hot  argument. 

"In  that  case— with  permission — I'll 
withdraw  to  my  veranda  and,  in  that  [he 
struck  a  light]  peaceful — [here  he  took  a 
suck]  shade — " 

"You  will  meditate  on  the  charms  of  Ina 
Klosking." 

Vizard  received  this  poisoned  arrow  in 
the  small  of  the  back,  as  he  was  sauntering 
out.  He  turned  like  a  shot,  as  if  a  man 
had  struck  him,  and,  for  a  single  moment, 
he  looked  downright  terrible  and  wonder- 
fully unlike  the  easy-going  Harrington 
Vizard.  But  he  soon  recovered  himself. 
"What!  you  listen,  do  you?"  saidhe;  and 
turned  contemptuously  on  his  heel  without 
another  word. 

There  was  an  uneasy,  chilling  pause. 
Miss  Maitland  would  have  given  some- 
thing to  withdraw  her  last  shot.  Fanny 
was  very  uncomfortable  and  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  table.  Zoe,  deeply  shocked  at  Sev- 
erne's  deceit,  was  now  amazed  and  puzzled 
about  her  brother.  "Ina  Klosking!"  in- 
quired she;  "who  is  that?" 

"Ask  Mr.  Severne,"  said  Miss  Maitland, 
sturdily. 

Now  Mr.  Severne  was  sitting  silent,  but 
with  restless  eyes,  meditating  how  he 
should  get  over  that  figment  of  his  about 
the  sick  friend. 

Zoe  turned  round  on  him,  fixed  her  glori- 
ous eyes  full  upon  his  face,  and  said,  rath- 
er imperiously,  "Mr.  Severne,  who  is  Ina 
Klosking?" 

Mr.  Severne  looked  up  blankly  in  her 
face,  and  said  nothing. 

She  colored  at  not  being  answered,  and 
repeated  her  question  (all  this  time  Fanny's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  young  man  even 
more  keenly  than  Zoe's),  "Who — and  what 
— is  Ina  Klosking?" 

"She  is  a  public  singer." 

"Do  you  know  her?" 

"Yes;  I  heard  her  sing  at  Vienna." 


"Yes,  yes;  but  do  you  know  her  to  speak 
to?" 

He  considered  half  a  moment,  and  then 
said  he  had  not  that  honor.  "But,"  said 
he,  rather  hurriedly,  "somebody  or  other 
told  me  she  had  come  out  at  the  opera  here 
and  made  a  hit." 

"What  in— Siebel?" 

"I  don't  know.  But  I  saw  large  bills 
out  with  her  name.  She  made  her  debut 
in  Gounod's  'Faust.'  " 

"It  is  my  Siebel!"  cried  Zoe,  rapturous- 
ly. "Why,  aunt,  no  wonder  Harrington 
admires  her.     For  my  part,  I  adore  her." 

"You,  child!  That  is  quite  a  different 
matter." 

"No,  it  is  not.  He  is  like  me;  he  has 
only  seen  her  once,  as  I  have,  and  on  the 
stage." 

"Fiddle-dee-dee.  I  tell  you  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  over  head  and  ears.  He  is  won- 
derfully inflammable  for  a  woman-hater. 
Ask  Mr.  Severne:  he  knows." 

"Mr.  Severne,  is  my  brother  in  love  with 
that  lady?" 

Severne's  turn  had  come;  that  able 
young  man  saw  his  chance,  and  did  as 
good  a  bit  of  acting  as  ever  was  extem- 
porized even  by  an  Italian  mime. 

"Miss  Vizard,"  said  he,  fixing  his  hazel 
eyes  on  her  for  the  first  time,  in  away  that 
made  her  feel  his  power,  "what  passed  in 
confidence  between  two  friends  ought  to 
be  sacred.  Don't — you — think  so?"  (The 
girl  quivered,  remembering  the  secret  he 
had  confessed  to  her.)  "Miss  Maitland 
has  done  your  brother  and  me  the  honor  to 
listen  to  our  secrets.  She  shall  repeat  them, 
if  she  thinks  it  delicate;  but  I  shall  not, 
without  Vizard's  consent;  and,  more  than 
that,  the  conversation  seems  to  me  to  be 
taking  the  turn  of  casting  blame  and  ridi- 
cule and  I  don't  know  what  on  the  best- 
hearted,  kindest-hearted,  truest-hearted, 
noblest,  and  manliest  man  I  know.  I  de- 
cline to  take  any  further  share  in  it." 

With  these  last  words  in  his  mouth,  he 
stuck  his  hands  defiantly  into  his  pockets 
and  stalked  out  into  the  veranda,  looking 
every  inch  a  man. 

Zoe  folded  her  arms  and  gazed  after  him 
with  undisguised  admiration.     How  well 
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everything  he  did  became  him;  his  firing 
up — his  brusquerie — the  very  movements 
of  his  body,  all  so  piquant,  charming,  and 
unwomanly!  As  he  vanished  from  her 
admiring  eyes,  she  turned,  with  flaming 
cheeks,  on  Miss  Maitland,  and  said, 
"Well,  aunt,  you  have  driven  them  both 
out  at  the  window;  now,  say  something 
pretty  to  Fanny  and  me,  and  drive  us  out 
at  the  door. ' ' 

Miss  Maitland  hung  her  head;  she  saw 
she  had  them  all  against  her  but  Fanny,  and 
Fanny  was  a  trimmer.  She  said,  sorrow- 
fully, "No,  Zoe.  I  feel  how  unattractive 
I  have  made  the  room.  I  have  driven  away 
the  gods  of  your  idolatry — they  are  only 
idols  of  clay;  but  that  you  can't  believe.  I 
will  banish  nobody  else,  except  a  cross- 
grained,  but  respectable  old  woman,  who 
is  too  experienced,  and  too  much  soured 
by  it,  to  please  young  people  when  things 
are  going  wrong." 

With  this  she  took  her  bed-candle,  and 
retired. 

Zoe  had  an  inward  struggle.  As  Miss 
Maitland  opened  her  bedroom  door,  she 
called  to  her:  "Aunt!  one  word.  Was 
it  you  that  ordered  the  fire  in  my  bed- 
room?" 

Now,  if  she  had  received  the  answer  she 
expected,  she  meant  to  say,  "Then  please 
let  me  forget  everything  else  you  have  said 
or  done  to-day."  But  Miss  Maitland 
stared  a  little,  and  said,  "Fire  in  your  bed- 
room? no.". 

"Oh!  Then  I  have  nothing  to  thank  you 
for  this  day,"  said  Zoe,  with  all  the  hard- 
ness of  youth ;  though,  as  a  general  rule, 
she  had  not  her  share  of  it. 

The  old  lady  winced  visibly,  but  she 
made  a  creditable  answer.  "Then,  my 
dear,  you  shall  have  my  prayers  this  night ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  much  whether  you 
thank  me  for  them  or  not." 

As  she  disappeared,  Zoe  flung  herself 
wearily  on  a  couch,  and  very  soon  began 
to  cry.  Fanny  ran  to  her  and  nestled  close 
to  her,  and  the  two  had  a  rock  together, 
Zoe  crying,  and  Fanny  coaxing  and  com- 
forting. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Zoe,  "this  was  the  hap- 
piest day  of  my  life;  and  see  how  it  ends. 


Quarreling;  and  deceit!  the  one  I  hate,  the 
other  I  despise.  No,  never  again,  until  I 
have  said  my  prayers,  and  am  just  going 
to  sleep,  will  I  cry  'O  giorno  felice!'  as 
I  did  this  afternoon,  when  the  rain  was 
pouring  on  me,  but  my  heart  was  all  in  a 
glow." 

These  pretty  little  lamentations  of  youth 
were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Severne  slipping 
away  from  his  friend,  to  try  and  recover 
lost  ground. 

He  was  coolly  received  by  Zoe ;  then  he 
looked  dismayed,  but  affected  not  to  under- 
stand; then  Zoe  pinched  Fanny,  which 
meant  "I  don't  choose  to  put  him  on  his 
defense;  but  I  am  dying  to  hear  if  he  has 
anything  to  say."  Thereupon  Fanny 
obeyed,  that  significant  pinch,  and  said, 
"Mr.  Severne,  my  cousin  is  not  a  woman 
of  the  world;  she  is  a  country  girl,  with 
old-fashioned  romantic  notions  that  a  man 
should  be  above  telling  fibs.  I  have  known 
her  longer  than  you,  and  I  see  she  can't 
understand  your  passing  off  the  gambling- 
table  for  a  sick  friend." 

"Why,  I  never  did,"  said  he,   as  bold$ 
as  brass. 

"Mr.  Severne!" 

"Miss  Dover,  my  sick  friend  was  at 
'The  Golden  Star.'  That's  a  small  hotel 
in  a  different  direction  from  the  Kursaal. 
I  was  there  from  seven  o'clock  till  nine. 
You  ask  the  waiter,  if  you  don't  believe 
me." 

Fanny  giggled  at  this  inadvertent 
speech;  but  Zoe's  feelings  were  too  deeply 
engaged  to  shoot  fun  flying.  "Fanny," 
cried  she,  eagerly,  "I  heard  him  tell  the 
coachman  to  drive  him  to  that  very  place, 
'The  Golden  Star.'" 

"Really?"  said  Fanny,  mystified. 

"Indeed  I  did,  dear.  I  remember  '  The 
Golden  Star  '  distinctly. 

"Ladies,  I  was  there  till  nine  o'clock. 
Then  I  started  for  the  -theater.  Unfortu- 
nately the  theater  is  attached  to  the  Kur- 
saal. I  thought  I  would  just  look  in  for 
a  few  minutes.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I 
was  there  half  an  hour.  But  Miss  Mait- 
land is  quite  right  in  one  thing.  I  lost 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  all  through 
playing  on  a  false  system.     Of  course,  I 
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know  I  had  no  business  to  go  there  at  all, 
when  I  might  have  been  by  your  side." 

"And  heard  La  Klosking." 

"It  was  devilish  bad  taste,  and  you  may 
well  be  surprised  and  offended." 

"No,  no;  not  at  that,"  said  Zoe. 

"But  hang  it  all,  don't  make  a  fellow 
worse  than  he  is !  "Why  should  I  invent  a 
sick  friend?  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to 
go  to  the  Kursaal  if  I  choose.  At  any  rate, 
I  mean  to  go  to-morrow  afternoon,  and 
win  a  pot  of  money.  Hinder  me  who  can." 

Zoe  beamed  with  pleasure.  "That  spite- 
ful old  woman !  I  am  ashamed  of  myself. 
Of  course  you  have.  It  becomes  a  man  to 
say  je  veux;  and  it  becomes  a  woman  to 
yield.  Forgive  our  unworthy  doubts.  We 
will  all  go  to  the  Kursaal  to-morrow." 

The  reconciliation  was  complete;  and, 
to  add  to  Zoe's  happiness,  she  made  a  little 
discovery.  Rosa  came  in  to  see  if  she 
wanted  anything.  That,  you  must  know, 
was  Rosa's  way  of  saying,  "It  is  very  late. 
Pm  tired ;  so  the  sooner  you  go  to  bed,  the 
i better."  And  Zoe  was  by  nature  so  con- 
siderate that  she  often  went  to  bed  more 
for  Rosa's  convenience  than  her  own  incli- 
nation. 

But  this  time  she  said,  sharply,  "Yes, 
I  do.  I  want  to  know  who  had  my  fire 
lighted  for  me  in  the  middle  of  summer." 

"Why,  squire,  to  be  sure,"  said  Rosa. 

"What — my  brother!" 

"Yes,  miss;  and  seen  to  it  all  hisself : 
leastways,  I  found  the  things  properly 
muddled.  'Twas  to  be  seen  a  man  had 
been  at  'em." 

Rosa  retired,  leaving  Zoe's  face  a  pict- 
ure. 

Just  then  Vizard  put  his  head  cautiously 
in  at  the  window,  and  said,  in  a  comic 
whisper,  "Is  she  gone?" 

"Yes,  she  is  gone,"  cried  Zee,  "and  you 
are  wanted  in  her  place."  She  ran  to  meet 
him.  "Who  ordered  a  fire  in  my  room, 
and  muddled  all  my  things?  "  said  she, 
severely. 

"I  did.    What  of  that?" 

"Oh,  nothing.  Only  now  I  know  who 
is  my  friend.  Young  people,  here's  a  les- 
son for  you.     When  a  lady  is  out  in  the 


rain,  don't  prepare  a  lecture  for  her,  like 
Aunt  Maitland,  but  light  her  fire,  like  this 
dear  old  duck  of  a  woman-hating  impostor. 
Kiss  me!"  (violently). 

"There— pest!" 

"That  is  not  enough,  nor  half.  There, 
and  there,  and  there,  and  there,  and  there, 
and  there." 

"Now  look  here,  my  young  friend,"  said 
Vizard,  holding  her  lovely  head  by  both 
ears,  "you  are  exciting  yourself  about  noth- 
ing, and  that  will  end  in  one  of  your  head- 
aches. So,  just  take  your  candle,  and  go 
to  bed,  like  a  good  little  girl." 

"Must  I?  Well,  then,  I  will.  Good- 
by,  tyrant  dear.  Oh,  how  I  love  you! 
Come,  Fanny." 

She  gave  her  hand  shyly  to  Severne,  and 
soon  they  were  both  in  Zoe's  room. 

Rosa  was  dismissed,  and  they  had  their 
chat;  but  it  was  nearly  all  on  one  side. 
Fanny  had  plenty  to  say,  but  did  not  say 
it.  She  had  not  the  heart  to  cloud  that 
beaming  face  again  so  soon;  she  tempo- 
rized: Zoe  pressed  her  with  questions  too; 
but  she  slurred  things,  Zoe  asked  her  why 
Miss  Maitland  was  so  bitter  against  Mr. 
Severne.  Fanny  said,  in  an  off-hand  way, 
"Oh,  it  is  only  on  your  account  she  objects 
to  him." 

"And  what  are  her  objections?" 

"Oh,  only  grammatical  ones,  dear.  She 
says  his  antecedents  are  obscure,  and  his 
relatives  unknown,  ha!  ha!  ha!"  Fanny 
laughed,  but  Zoe  did  not  see  the  fun.  Then 
Fanny  stroked  her  down. 

"Never  mind  that  old  woman,  /shall 
interfere  properly,  if  I  see  you  in  danger. 
It  was  monstrous  her  making  an  esclandre 
at  the  very  dinner-table,  and  spoiling  your 
happy  day." 

"But  she  hasn't!"  cried  Zoe,  eagerly. 
"  'All's  well  that  ends  well.'  I  am  happy 
— oh,  so  happy!  You  love  me.  Harring- 
ton loves  me.  He  loves  me.  What  more 
can  any  woman  ask  for  than  to  be  amata 
bene?" 

This  was  the  last  word  between  Zoe  and 
Fanny  upon  St.  Brooch's  day. 

As  Fanny  went  to  her  own  room,  the 
vigilant  Maitland  opened  her  door  that 
looked  upon  the  corridor  and  beckoned  her 
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in.  "Well,"  said  she,  "did  you  speak  to 
Zoe?" 

"Just  a  word  before  dinner.  Aunt,  she 
came  in  wet  to  the  skin,  and  in  higher 
spirits  than  Rosa  ever  knew  her." 

Aunt  groaned. 

"And  what  do  you  think?  Her  spoiled 
dress,  she  ordered  it  to  be  ironed  and  put 
by.     It  is  a  case. ' ' 

Next  day  they  all  met  at  a  late  breakfast, 
and  good  humor  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
This  encouraged  Zoe  to  throw  out  a  feeler 
about  the  gambling-tables.  Then  Fanny 
said  it  must  be  nice  to  gamble,  because  it 
was  so  naughty.  "In  a  long  experience, " 
said  Miss  Dover,  with  a  sigh,  "I  have 
found  that  whatever  is  nice  is  naughty, 
and  whatever  is  naughty  is  nice." 

"There's  a  short  code  of  morals,"  ob- 
served Vizard,  "for  the  use  of  seminaries. 
Now  let  us  hear  Severne;  he  knows  all 
the  defenses  of  gambling  lunacy  has  dis- 
covered." 

Severne,  thus  appealed  to,  said  play  was 
like  other  things,  bad  only  when  carried  to 
excess.  "At  Homburg,  where  the  play  is 
fair,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  devoting 
two  or  three  hours  of  a  long  day  to  trente 
et  quarante?  The  play  exercises  memory, 
judgment,  sangfroid,  and  other  good 
qualities  of  the  mind.  Above  all,  it  is  on 
the  square.  Now,  buying  and  selling  shares 
without  delivery,  bulling,  and  bearing,  and 
rigging,  and  Stock  Exchange  speculations 
in  general,  are  just  as  much  gambling; 
but  with  cards  all  marked,  and  dice  load- 
ed, and  the  fair  player  has  no  chance.  The 
world,"  said  this  youthful  philosopher, 
"is  taken  in  by  words.  The  truth  is,  that 
gambling  with  cards  is  fair,  and  gambling 
without  cards  a  swindle." 

"He  is  hard  upon  the  City,"  said  the 
Vizard;  "but  no  matter.  Proceed,  young 
man.  Develop  your  code  of  morals  for  the 
amusement  of  mankind,  while  duller  spir- 
its inflict  instruction." 

"You  have  got  my  opinion,"  said  Sev- 
erne.    "Oblige  us  with  yours." 

"No;  mine  would  not  be  popular  just 
now :  I  reserve  it  till  we  are  there,  and  can 
see  the  lunatics  at  work. ' ' 

(4) 


"Oh,  then  we  are  to  go,"  cried  Fanny. 
"Oh,  be  joyful!" 

"That  depends  on  Miss  Maitland.  It  is 
not  in  my  department." 

Instantly  four  bright  eyes  were  turned 
piteously  on  the  awful  Maitland. 

"Oh,  aunt,"  said  Zoe,  pleadingly,  "do 
you  think  there  would  be  any  great  harm 
in  our — just  for  once  in  a  way?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  solemn- 
ly, "I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  public 
gambling  in  general.  But  at  Homburg  the 
company  is  select.  I  have  seen  a  German 
prince,  a  Russian  prince,  and  two  English 
countesses,  the  very  elite  of  London  soci- 
ety, seated  at  the  same  table  in  the  Kur- 
saal.  I  think,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  your  going,  under  the  conduct  of 
older  persons — myself,  for  example,  and 
your  brother." 

"Code  three,"  suggested  Vizard — "the 
chaperonian  code." 

"And  a  very  good  one,  too,"  said  Zoe. 
"But,  aunt,  must  we  look  on,  or  may  we 
play  just  a  little,  little?" 

"My  dear,  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in 
playing  a  little,  in  good  company — if  you 
play  with  your  own  money. ' '  She  must 
have  one  dig  at  Severne. 

"I  shan't  play  very  deep,  then,"  said 
Fanny ;  ' '  for  I  have  got  no  money  hardly. ' ' 

Vizard  came  to  the  front,  like  a  man. 
"No  more  should  I,"  said  he,  "but  for 
Herries  &  Co.  As  it  is,  I  am  a  Crcesus, 
and  I  shall  stand  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  you  three  ladies  must  divide;  and 
between  you,  no  doubt,  you  will  break  the 
bank." 

Acclamations  greeted  this  piece  of  mis- 
ogny.  When  they  had  subsided,  Severne 
was  called  on  to  explain  the  game,  and 
show  the  young  ladies  how  to  win  a  fort- 
une with  .thirty-three  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence. 

The  table  was  partly  cleared,  two  packs 
of  cards  sent  for,  and  the  professor  lectured. 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  cream  of  the 
game.  Six  packs  are  properly  shuffled, 
and  properly  cut;  the  players  put  their 
money  on  black  or  red,  which  is  the  main 
event,  and  is  settled  thus :  The  dealer  deals 
the  cards  in  two  rows.     He  deals  the  first 
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row  for  black,  and  stops  the  moment  the 
cards  pass  thirty.  That  deal  determines 
how  near  noir  can  get  to  thirty-one." 

Severne  then  dealt  for  noir,  and  the  cards 
came  as  follows: 

Queen  of  hearts — four  of  clubs — ten  of 
spades — nine  of  diamonds:  total,  thirty- 
three." 

He  then  dealt  for  red : 

Knave  of  clubs — ace  of  diamonds — two 
of  spades — king  of  spades — nine  of  hearts: 
total,  thirty-two. 

"Red  wins,  because  the  cards  dealt  for 
red  come  nearer  thirty-one.  Besides  that, ' ' 
said  he,  "you  can  bet  on  the  color,  or 
against  it.  The  actual  color  of  the  first 
card  the  player  turns  up  on  the  black  line 
must  be  black  or  red.  "Whichever  happens 
to  be  it  is  called  'the  color.'  Say  it  is  red; 
then,  if  the  black  line  of  cards  wins,  color 
loses.  Now,  I  will  deal  again  for  both 
events. 

' '  I  deal  for  noir. 

"Nine  of  diamonds.  Red,  then,  is  the 
actual  color  turned  up  on  the  black  line. 
Do  you  bet  for  it,  or  against  it?" 

"I  bet  for  it,"  cried  Zoe.  "It's  my  fa- 
vorite color." 

"And  what  do  you  say  on  the  main 
event?" 

"Oh,  red  on  that  too." 

"Very  good.  I  go  on  dealing  for  noir. 
Queen  of  diamonds,  three  of  spades,  knave 
of  hearts — nine  of  spades:  thirty-two. 
That  looks  ugly  for  your  two  events,  black 
coming  so  near  as  thirty-two.  Now  for  red. 
Four  of  hearts,  knave  of  spades,  seven  of 
diamonds,  queen  of  clubs — thirty-one,  by 
Jove!  Rouge  gagne,  et  couleur.  There 
is  nothing  like  courage.  You  have  won 
both  events." 

"Oh,  what  a  nice  game!"  cried  Zoe. 

He  then  continued  to  deal,  and  they  all 
bet  on  the  main  event  and  the  color,  stak- 
ing fabulous  sums,  till  at  last  both  num- 
bers came  up  thirty-one. 

Thereupon  Severne  informed  them  that 
half  the  stakes  belonged  to  him.  That  was 
the  trifling  advantage  accorded  to  the  bank. 

"Which  trifling  advantage,"  said  Viz- 
ard, "has  enriched  the  man-eating  com- 
pany, and  their  prince,  and  built  the  Kur- 


saal,  and  will  clean  you  all  out,  if  you  play 
long  enough." 

"That,"  said  Severne,  "I  deny.  It  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  right  the  play- 
ers have  of  doubling,  till  they  gain,  and  by 
the  maturity  of  the  chances :  I  will  explain 
this  to  the  ladies.  You  see  experience 
proves  that  neither  red  nor  black  can  come 
up  more  than  nine  times  running.  "When, 
therefore,  either  color  has  come  up  four 
times,  you  can  put  a  moderate  stake  on  the 
other  color,  and  double  on  it  till  it  must 
come,  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Say  red  has 
turned  four  times.  You  put  a  napoleon  on 
black;  red  gains.  You  lose  a  napoleon. 
You  don't  remove  it,  but  double  on  it.  The 
chances  are  now  five  to  one  you  gain :  but 
if  you  lose,  you  double  on  the  same,  and, 
when  you  have  got  to  sixteen  napoleons, 
the  color  must  change;  uniformity  has 
reached  its  physical  limit.  That  is  called 
the  maturity  of  the  chances.  Begin  as  un- 
luckily as  possible  with  five  francs,  and 
lose.  If  you  have  to  double  eight  times 
before  you  win,  it  only  comes  to  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  francs.  Given,  there- 
fore, a  man  to  whom  fifty  napoleons  are  no 
more  than  fire  francs  to  us,  he  can  never 
lose  if  he  doubles,  like  a  Trojan,  till  the 
chances  are  mature.  This  is  called  '  the 
Martingale:'  but,  observe,  it  only  secures 
against  loss.  Heavy  gains  are  made  by 
doubling  judiciously  on  the  winning  color, 
or  by  simply  betting  on  short  runs  of  it. 
"When  red  comes  up,  back  red,  and  double 
twice  on  it.  Thus  you  profit  by  the  re- 
markable and  observed  fact  that  colors  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  alternate,  but  reach  ultimate 
equality  by  avoiding  alternation,  and  mak- 
ing short  runs,  with  occasional  long  runs; 
the  latter  are  rare,  and  must  be  watched 
with  a  view  to  the  balancing  run  of  the 
other  color.     This  is  my  system." 

"And  you  really  think  you  have  in- 
vented it?"  asked  Vizard. 

"I  am  not  so  conceited.  My  system  was 
communicated  to  me,  in  the  Kursaal  itself 
— by  an  old  gentleman." 

"An  old  gentleman,  or  the — ?" 
"Oh,  Harrington,"  cried  Zoe,  "fie!" 
"My  wit  is  appreciated   at  its   value. 
Proceed,  Ned." 
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Severne  told  him,  a  little  defiantly,  it 
was  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  noble  head, 
a  silvery  beard,  and  the  most  benevolent 
countenance  he  ever  saw. 

"Curious  place  for  his  reverence  to  be 
in,"  hazarded  Vizard. 

"He  saw  me  betting,  first  on  the  black, 
then  on  the  red,  till  I  was  cleaned  out,  and 
then  he  beckoned  me." 

"Not  a  man  of  premature  advice  any- 
way." 

"He  told  me  he  had  observed  my  play. 
I  had  been  relying  on  the  alternations  of 
the  colors,  which  alternation  chance  per- 
sistently avoids,  and  arrives  at  equality 
by  runs.  He  then  gave  me  a  better  sys- 
tem." 

"And,  having  expounded  his  system,  he 
illustrated  it?  Tell  the  truth  now;  he  sat 
down  and  lost  the  coat  off  his  back?  It 
followed  his  family  acres." 

"Yon  are  quite  wrong  again.  He  never 
plays.  He  has  heart-disease,  and  his  phy- 
sician has  forbidden  him  all  excitement." 

"His  nation?" 

"Humph!     French." 

"Ah!  the  nation  that  produced  (Lephi- 
losophe  sans  le  savoirS  And  now  it  has 
added,  lLe  philosophe  sans  le  vouloir, ' 
and  you  have  stumbled  on  him.  "What  a 
life  for  an  aged  man !  Fortundtus  ille 
senex  qui  ludicola  vivit.  Tantalus  hand- 
cuffed and  glowering  over  a  gambling-ta- 
ble; a  hell  in  a  hell." 

"Oh,  Harrington!—" 

"Exclamations  not  allowed  in  sober 
argument,  Zoe." 

"Come,  Ned,  it  is  not  heart-disease,  it 
is  purse  disease.  Just  do  me  a  favor.  Here 
are  five  sovereigns ;  give  those  to  the  old 
beggar,  and  let  him  risk  them." 

"I  could  hardly  take  such  a  liberty  with 
an  old  gentleman  of  his  age  and  appear- 
ance— a  man  of  honor  too,  and  high  senti- 
ments. Why,  I'd  bet  seven  to  four  he  is 
one  of  Napoleon's  old  soldiers." 

The  ladies  sided  unanimously  with  Sev- 
erne. "What!  offer  a  vieux  de  V Empire 
five  pounds?     Oh,  fie!" 

"Fiddle-dee-dee!"  said  the  indomitable 
Vizard.  "Besides,  he  will  do  it  with  his 
usual  grace.     He  will  approach  the  son  of 


Mars  with  that  feigned  humility  which  sits 
so  well  on  youth,  and  ask  him,  as  a  per- 
sonal favor,  to  invest  five  pounds  for  him 
at  rouge-et-noir.  The  old  soldier  will 
stiffen  into  double  dignity  at  first,  then 
give  him  a  low  wink,  and  end  by  sitting 
down  and  gambling.  He  will  be  cautious 
at  starting,  as  one  who  opens  trenches  for 
the  siege  of  Mammon ;  but  soon  the  vet- 
eran will  get  heated,  and  give  battle;  he 
will  fancy  himself  at  Jena,  since  the  crou- 
piers are  Prussians.  If  he  loses,  you  cut 
him  dead,  being  a  humdrum  Englishman; 
and  if  he  wins,  he  cuts  you,  and  pockets 
the  cash,  being  a  Frenchman  that  talks 
sentiment." 

This  sally  provoked  a  laugh,  in  which 
Severne  joined,  and  said,  "Really,  for  a 
landed  proprietor,  you  know  a  thing  or 
two."  He  consented  at  last,  with  some 
reluctance,  to  take  the  money ;  and  none  of 
the  persons  present  doubted  that  he  would 
execute  the  commission  with  a  grace  and 
delicacy  all  his  own.  Nevertheless,  to  run 
forward  a  little  with  the  narrative,  I  must 
tell  you  that  he  never  did  hand  that  five 
pound  to  the  venerable  sire;  a  little  thing 
prevented  him — the  old  man  wasn't  born 
yet. 

"And  now,"  said  Vizard,  "it  is  our  last 
day  in  Homburg.  You  are  all  going  to 
gratify  your  mania — lunacy  is  contagious. 
Suppose  I  gratify  mine." 

"Do  dear,"  said  Zoe;  "and  what  is  it?" 

"I  like  your  asking  that;  when  it  was 
publicly  announced  last  night,  and  I  fled 
discomfited  to  my  balcony,  and,  in  my  con- 
fusion, lighted  a  cigar.  My  mania  is — the 
Klosking." 

"That  is  not  a  mania;  it  is  good  taste. 
She  is  admirable." 

"Yes,  in  an  opera;  but  I  want  to  know 
how  she  looks  and  talks  in  a  room ;  and 
that  is  insane  of  me." 

"Then  so  you  shall,  insane  or  not.  I 
will  call  on  her  this  morning,  and  take  you 
in  my  hand." 

"What  an  ample  palm!  and  what  juve- 
nile audacity!  Zoe,  you  take  my  breath 
away." 

"No  audacity  at  all.  I  am  sure  of  my 
welcome.     How  often  must  I  tell  you  that 
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we  have  mesmerized  each  other,  that  lady 
and  I,  and  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
rush  into  each  other's  arms.  It  began  with 
her  singling  me  out  at  the  opera.  But  I 
dare  say  that  was  owing,  at  first,  only  to 
my  being  in  full  dress." 

"No,  no;  to  your  being,  like  Agamem- 
non, a  head  taller  than  all  the  other 
Greeks." 

"Harrington!  I  am  not  a  Greek.  I  am 
a  thorough  English  girl  at  heart,  though  I 
am  as  black  as  a  coal." 

"No  apology  needed?  in  our  present 
frame.  You  are  all  the  more  like  the  ace 
of  spades. ' ' 

"Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  to  the 
Klosking,  sir?  Then  you  had  better  not 
make  fun  of  me.  I  tell  you  she  sung  to  me, 
and  smiled  on  me,  and  courtesied  to  me; 
and,  now  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  I 
mean  to  call  upon  her,  and  I  will  take  you 
with  me.  What  I  shall  do,  I  shall  send 
in  my  card.  I  shall  be  admitted,  and  you 
will  wait  outside.  As  soon  as  she  sees  me, 
she  will  run  to  me  with  both  hands  out, 
and  say,  in  excellent  French,  I  hope, 
'How,  mademoiselle!  you  have  deigned  to 
remember  me,  and  to  honor  me  with  a  visit. ' 
Then  I  shall  say,  in  school-French,  'Yes, 
madame;  excuse  the  intrusion,  but  I  was 
so  charmed  with  your  performance.  "We 
leave  Homburg  to-morrow,  and  as,  un- 
fortunately for  myself,  I  cannot  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  upon  the 
stage — '  then  I  shall  stop,  for  her  to  inter- 
rupt me.  Then  she  will  interrupt  me,  and 
say  charming  things,  as  only  foreigners 
can;  and  then  I  shall  say,  still  in  school- 
French,  'Madame,  I  am  not  alone.  I  have 
my  brother  with  me.  He  adores  music, 
and  was  as  fascinated  with  your  Siebel  as 
myself.  May  I  present  him?'  Then  she 
will  say,  'Oh,  yes,  by  all  means;'  and  I 
shall  introduce  you.  Then  you  can  make 
love  to  her.  That  will  be  droll.  Fanny, 
I'll  tell  you  every  word  he  says." 

"Make  love  to  her!"  cried  Vizard.  "Is 
this  your  estimate  of  a  brother's  motives? 
My  object  in  visiting  this  lady  is,  not  to 
feed  my  mania,  but  to  cure  it.  I  have  seen 
her  on  the  stage,  looking  like  the  incarna- 
tion of  a  poet's  dream.    I  am  extasie  with 


her.  Now  let  me  catch  her  en  deshabille, 
with  her  porter  on  one  side,  and  her  lover 
on  the  other:  and  so  to  Devonshire,  relieved 
of  a  fatal  illusion." 

"If  that  is  your  view,  I'll  go  by  myself; 
for  I  know  she  is  a  noble  woman,  and  as 
much  a  lady  off  the  stage  as  on  it.  My 
only  fear  is  she  will  talk  that  dreadful 
guttural  German,  with  its  '  oches  '  and  its 
'aches,'  and  then  where  shall  we  all  be? 
We  must  ask  Mr.  Severne  to  go  with  us." 

"A  good  idea.  No — a  vile  one.  He  is 
abominably  handsome,  and  has  the  gift  of 
the  gab — in  German,  and  other  languages. 
He  is  sure  to  cut  me  out,  the  villain !  Look 
him  up,  somebody,  till  we  come  back." 

"Now,  Harrington,  don't  be  absurd.  He 
must,  and  shall,  be  of  the  party.  I  have 
my  reasons.  Mr.  Severne,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing on  him  with  a  blush  and  a  divine 
smile,  "you  will  oblige  me,  I  am  sure." 

Severne's  face  turned  as  blank  as  a  doll's, 
and  he  said  nothing,  one  way  or  other. 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  all  meet 
at  the  Kursaal  at  four,  to  dine  and  play. 
But  Zoe  and  her  party  would  go  on  ahead 
by  the  one-o'clock  train ;  and  so  she  retired 
to  put  on  her  bonnet — a  technical  expres- 
sion, which  implies  a  good  deal. 

Fanny  went  with  her,  |and,  as  events 
more  exciting  than  the  usual  routine  of 
their  young  lives  were  ahead,  their  tongues 
went  a  rare  pace.  But  the  only  thing 
worth  presenting  to  the  reader  came  at  the 
end,  after  the  said  business  of  the  toilet 
had  been  dispatched. 

Zoe  said,  "I  must  go  now,  or  I  shall 
keep  them  waiting." 

"Only  one,  dear,"  said  Fanny  dryly. 

"Why  only  one?" 

"Mr.  Severne  will  not  go." 

"That  he  will:  I  made  a  point  of  it." 

"You  did,  dear?  but  still  he  will  not 
go." 

There  was  something  in  this,  and  in 
Fanny's  tone,  that  startled  Zoe,  and  puz- 
zled her  sorely.  She  turned  round  upon 
her  with  flashing  eye,  and  said,  "No  mys- 
teries, please,  dear.  Why  won't  he  go  with 
me  wherever  I  ask  him  to  go?  or,  rather, 
what  makes  you  think  he  won't?" 
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Said  Fanny,  thoughtfully:  "I  could  not 
tell  you,  all  in  a  moment,  why  I  feel  so 
positive.  One  puts  little  things  together 
that  are  nothing  apart:  one  observes  faces; 
I  do,  at  least.  You  don't  seem,  to  me,  to 
be  so  quick  at  that  as  most  girls.  But, 
Zoe  dear,  you  know  very  well  one  often 
knows  a  thing  for  certain,  yet  one  doesn't 
know  exactly  what  makes  one  know  it." 

Now  Zoe's  amour  propre  was  wounded 
by  Fanny's  suggestion  that  Severne  would 
not  go  to  Homburg,  or,  indeed,  to  the 
world's  end  with  her;  so  she  drew  herself 
up  in  her  grand  way,  and  folded  her  arms 
and  said,  a  little  haughtily,  ''Then  tell  me 
what  is  it  you  know  about  him  and  me, 
without  knowing  how  on  earth  you  know 
it." 

The  supercilious  tone  and  grand  manner 
nettled  Fanny,  and  it  wasn't  "brooch  day ;" 
she  stood  up  to  her  lofty  cousin  like  a  little 
game-cock.  "I  know  this,"  said  she,  with 
heightened  cheek,  and  flashing  eyes  and  a 
voice  of  steel,  "you  will  never  get  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Severne  into  one  room  with  Zoe  Viz- 
ard and  Ina  Klosking." 

Zoe  Vizard  turned  very  pale,  but  her 
eyes  flashed  defiance  on  her  friend. 

"That  I'll  know!"  said  she,  in  a  deep 
voice,  with  a  little  gasp,  but  a  world  of 
pride  and  resolution. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  ladies  went  down  together,  and 
found  Vizard  ready.  Mr.  Severne  was 
not  in  the  room.     Zoe  inquired  after  him. 

"Gone  to  get  a  sun-shade,"  said  Vizard. 

"There!"  said  Zoe  to  Fanny,  in  a  tri- 
umphant whisper.  "What  is  that  for  but 
to  go  with  us?" 

Fanny  made  no  reply. 

They  waited  some  time  for  Severne  and 
his  sun-shade. 

At  last  Vizard  looked  at  his  wa*tch  and 


said  they  had  only  five  minutes  to  spare. 
"Come  down,  and  look  after  him.  He 
must  be  somewhere  about." 

They  went  down  and  looked  for  him  all 
over  the  Platz.  He  was  not  to  be  seen.  At 
last  Vizard  took  out  his  watch,  and  said, 
"It  is  some  misunderstanding:  we  can't 
wait  any  longer." 

So  he  and  Zoe  went  to  the  train.  Neither 
said  much  on  the  way  to  Homburg;  for 
they  were  both  brooding.  Vizard's  good 
sense  and  right  feeling  were  beginning  to 
sting  him  a  little  for  calling  on  the  Klosk- 
ing at  all,  and  a  great  deal  for  using  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  inexperienced  girl  to  ob- 
tain an  introduction  to  a  public  singer.  He 
sat  moody  in  his  corner,  taking  himself  to 
task.  Zoe's  thoughts  ran  in  quite  another 
channel ;  but  she  was  no  easier  in  her  mind. 
It  really  seemed  as  if  Severne  had  given 
her  the  slip.  Probably  he  would  explain 
his  conduct ;  but,  then,  that  Fanny  should 
foretell  he  would  avoid  her  company,  rather 
than  call  on  Mademoiselle  Klosking,  and 
that  Fanny  should  be  right— this  made  the 
thing  serious,  and  galled  Zoe  to  the  quick : 
she  was  angry  with  Fanny  for  prophesy- 
ing truly;  she  was  rather  angry  with  Sev- 
erne for  not  coming,  and  more  angry  with 
him  for  making  good  Fanny's  prediction. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  a  good  girl  and  a  gen- 
erous girl,  but  she  was  not  a  humble  girl : 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  her  share 
of  vanity,  and  here  both  were  galled.  Be- 
sides that,  it  seemed  to  her  most  strange 
and  disheartening  that  Fanny,  who  did 
not  love  Severne,  should  be  able  to  foretell 
his  conduct  better  than  she,  who  did  love 
him :  such  foresight  looked  like  greater  in- 
sight. All  this  humiliated  and  also  puz- 
zled her  strangely ;  and  so  she  sat  brood- 
ing as  deeply  as  her  brother. 

As  for  Vizard,  by  the  time  they  got  to 
Homburg  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  As 
they  got  out  of  the  train,  he  said,  "Look 
here,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  a 
right  to  play  the  fool  alone;  but  I  have  no 
business  to  drag  my  sister  into  it.  We  will 
go  somewhere  else.  There  are  lots  of 
things  to  see.     I  give  up  the  Klosking." 

Zoe  stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  then 
answered,  with  cold  decision,  "No,  dear; 
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you  must  allow  me  to  call  on  her,  now. J 
am  here.     She  won't  bite  we." 

"Well,  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  do." 

"What  does  that  matter?  We  are 
abroad." 

"Come,  Zoe,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you; 
but  give  it  up." 

"No,  dear." 

Harrington  smiled  at  her  pretty  peremp- 
toriness,  and  misunderstood  it.  "This  is 
carrying  sisterly  love  a  long  way,"  said 
he.  "I  must  try  and  rise  to  your  level.  I 
won't  go  with  you." 

"Then  I  shall  go  alone." 

"What  if  I  forbid  you,  miss?" 

She  tapped  him  on  the  cheek  with  her 
fingers.  "Don't  affect  the  tyrant,  dear; 
you  can't  manage  'it.  Fanny  said  some- 
thing that  has  mortified  me.  I  shall  go. 
You  can  do  as  you  like.  But,  stop ;  where 
does  she  live?" 

"Suppose  I  decline  to  tell  you?  I  am 
seized  with  a  virtuous  fit — a  regular  par- 
oxysm." 

"Then  I  shall  go  to  the  opera  and  in- 
quire, dear.  But  "  (coaxingly)  "you  will 
tell  me.  dear." 

"There,"  said  Harrington,  "you  wicked, 
tempting  girl,  my  sham  virtue  has  oozed 
away,  and  my  real  mania  triumphs.  She 
lives  at  'The  Golden  Star.'  I  was  weak 
enough  to  send  Harris  in  last  night  to 
learn."     Zoe  smiled. 

He  hailed  a  conveyance;  and  they 
started  at  once  for  "The  Golden  Star." 

"Zoe,"  said  Harrington  gravely,  "some- 
thing tells  me  I  am  going  to  meet  my  fate. " 

"All  the  better,"  said  Zoe.  "I  wish  you 
to  meet  your  fate.  My  love  for  my  brother 
is  not  selfish.  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good 
woman.  Perhaps  I  may  find  out  some- 
thing." 

"About  what?" 

"Oh,  never  mind." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

All  this  time  Ina  Klosking  was  rehears- 
ing at  the  theater,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
impending  visit.     A  royal  personage  had 


commanded  "II  Barbiere,"  the  part  of  Ro- 
sina  to  be  restored  to  the  original  key.  It 
was  written  for  a  contralto,  but  transposed 
by  the  influence  of  Grisi. 

Having  no  performance  that  night,  they 
began  to  rehearse  rather  later  than  usual, 
and  did  not  leave  off  till  a  quarter  to  four 
o'clock.  Ina,  who  suffered  a  good  deal  at 
rehearsals  from  the  inaccuracy  and  apathy 
of  the  people,  went  home  fagged,  and  with 
her  throat  parched — so  does  a  bad  rehearsal 
affect  all  good  and  earnest  artists. 

She  ordered  a  cutlet,  with  potato  chips, 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  While  she  was 
reposing,  came  Joseph  Ashmead,  to  cheer 
her,  with  good  photographs  of  her,  taken 
the  day  before.  She  smiled  gratefully  at 
his  zeal.  He  also  reminded  her  that  he 
had  orders  to  take  her  to  the  Kursaal :  he 
said  the  tables  would  be  well  filled  from 
five  o'clock  till  quite  late,  there  being  no 
other  entertainment  on  foot  that  evening. 

Ina  thanked  him,  and  said  she  would  not 
miss  going  on  any  account ;  but  she  was 
rather  fatigued  and  faint. 

"Oh,  I'll  wait  for  you  as  long  as  you 
like,"  said  Ashmead,  kindly. 

"No,  my  good  comrade, "  said  Ina.  "I 
will  ask  you  to  go  to  the  manager  and  get 
me  a  little  money,  and  then  to  the  Kursaal 
and  secure  me  a  place  at  the  table  in  the 
largest  room.  There  I  will  join  you.  If 
he  is  not  there — and  I  am  not  so  mad  as  to 
think  he  will  be  there — I  shall  risk  a  few 
pieces  myself,  to  be  nearer  him  in  mind." 

This  amazed  Ashmead ;  it  was  so  unlike 
her.  "You  are  joking,"  said  he.  "Why, 
if  you  lose  five  napoleons  at  play,  it  will 
be  your  death;  you  will  grizzle  so." 

"Yes;  but  I  shall  not  lose.  I  am  too 
unlucky  in  love  to  lose  at  cards.  I  mean 
to  play  this  afternoon ;  and  never  again  in 
all  my  life.     Sir,  I  am  resolved." 

"Oh,  if  you  are  resolved,  there  is  no 
more  to 'be  said.  I  won't  run  my  head 
against  a  brick  wall." 

Ina,  being  half  a  foreigner,  thought  this 
rather  brusk.  She  looked  at  him  askant, 
and  said,  quietly,  "Others,  besides  me,  can 
be  stubborn,  and  get  their  own  way,  while 
speaking  the  language  of  submission.  Not 
I  invented  volition." 
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"With  this  flea  in  his  ear,  the  faithful 
Joseph  went  off,  chuckling,  and  obtained 
an  advance  from  the  manager,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  principal  gaming-table, 
and,  after  waiting  some  time,  secured  a 
chair,  which  he  kept  for  his  chief. 

An  hour  went  by ;  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  was  obliged,  for  very  shame,  to  bet. 
This  he  did,  five  francs  at  a  time ;  and  his 
risk  was  so  small,  and  his  luck  so  even, 
that  by  degrees  he  was  drawn  into  conver- 
sation with  his  neighbor,  a  young  swell, 
who  was  watching  the  run  of  the  colors, 
and  betting  in  silver,  and  pricking  a  card, 
preparatory  to  going  in  for  a  great  coup. 
Meantime  he  favored  Mr.  Ashmead  with 
his  theory  of  chances,  and  Ashmead  list- 
ened very  politely  to  every  word ;  because 
he  was  rather  proud  of  the  other's  notice : 
he  was  so  handsome,  well  dressed,  and  well 
spoken. 

Meantime  Ina  Klosking  snatched  a  few 
minutes'  sleep,  as  most  artists  can  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  awakened  by  the  ser- 
vant bringing  in  her  frugal  repast,  a  cutlet 
and  a  pint  of  Bordeaux. 

On  her  plate  he  brought  her  a  large  card, 
on  which  was  printed  "Miss  Zoe  Vizard." 
This  led  to  inquiries,  and  he  told  her 
a  lady  of  superlative  beauty  had  called 
and  left  that  card.  Ina  asked  for  a 
description. 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  Karl,  "do  not  ex- 
pect details  from  me.  I  was  too  dazzled, 
and  struck  by  lightning,  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  her  charms." 

"At  least  you  can  tell  me  was  she  dark 
or  fair." 

"Madame,  she  was  dark  as  night;  but 
glorious  as  the  sun.  Her  earthly  abode  is 
the  Russie,  at  Frankfort;  blest  hotel!" 

"Did  she  tell  you  so?" 

* '  Indirectly.  She  wrote  on  the  card  with 
the  smallest  pencil  I  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed :  the  letters  are  faint,  the  pencil  be- 
ing inferior  to  the  case,  which  was  golden. 
Nevertheless,  as  one  is  naturally  curious  to 
learn  whence  a  bright  vision  has  emerged, 
I  permitted  myself  to  decipher." 

"Your  curiosity  was  natural/'  said  Ina> 
dryly.  "I  will  detain  you  with  no  more 
questions. ' ' 


She  put  the  card  carefully  away,  and  eat 
her  modest  repast.  Then  she  made  her 
afternoon  toilet,  and  walked,  slowly  and 
pensively,  to  the  Kursaal. 

Nothing  there  was  new  to  her,  except 
to  be  going  to  the  table  without  the  man 
on  whom  it  was  her  misfortune  to  have 
wasted  her  heart  of  gold. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  enter  the  place  in  company  with  our 
novices;  and,  indeed,  we  must,  or  we  shall 
derange  the  true  order  of  time  and  se- 
quence of  incidents;  for,  please  observe, 
all  the  English  ladies  of  our  story  met  at 
the  Kursaal  while  Ina  was  reposing  on  her 
sofa. 

The  first-comers  were  Zoe  and  Harring- 
ton. They  entered  the  noble  hall,  inscribed 
their  names,  and,  by  that  simple  ceremony, 
were  members  of  a  club,  compared  with 
which  the  greatest  clubs  in  London  are 
petty  things :  a  club  with  spacious  dining- 
rooms,  ball  -  rooms,  concert-rooms,  gam- 
bling-rooms, theater,  and  delicious  gar- 
dens. The  building,  that  combined  so, 
many  rich  treats,  was  colossal  in  size,  and 
glorious  with  rich  colors  and  gold  laid  on 
with  Oriental  profusion,  and  sometimes 
with  Oriental  taste. 

Harrington  took  his  sister  through  the 
drawing-rooms  first;  and  she  admired  the 
unusual  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  the  blaze  of 
white  and  gold,  and  of  celadon  and  gold, 
and  the  ^great  Russian  lusters,  and  the 
mighty  mirrors.  But  when  they  got  to  the 
dining-room  she  was  enchanted.  That 
lofty  and  magnificent  salon,  with  its  dar- 
ing mixture  of  red  and  black,  and  green 
and  blue,  all  melted  into  harmony  by  the 
rivers  of  gold  that  ran  boldly  among  them, 
went  to  her  very  heart.  A  Greek  is  half 
an  Oriental ;  and  Zoe  had  what  may  be 
called  the  courage  of  color.  "Glorious!" 
she  cried,  and  clasped  her  hands.  "And 
see!  what  a  background  to  the  emerald 
grass  outside  and  the  ruby  flowers.  They 
seem  to  come  into  the  room  through  those 
monster  windows." 

"Splendid!"  said  Harrington,  to  whom 
all  this  was  literally  Greek.  "I'm  so  ex- 
cited, I'll  order  dinner." 

"Dinner!"  said  Zoe,  disdainfully;   and 
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sat  down  and  eyed  the  Moresque  walls 
around  her,  and  the  beauties  of  nature  out- 
side, and  brought  them  together  in  one 
picture. 

Harrington  was  a  long  time  in  conclave 
with  M.  Chevet.  Then  Zoe  became  impa- 
tient. 

"Oh,  do  leave  off  ordering  dinner,"  said 
she,  "and  take  me  out  to  that  other  para- 
dise." 

The  Chevet  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
pity.  Vizard  shrugged  his  too,  to  soothe 
him;  and,  after  a  few  more  hurried  words, 
took  the  lover  of  color  into  the  garden.  It 
was  delicious,  with  green  slopes,  and  rich 
foliage,  and  flowers,  and  enlivened  by 
bright  silk  dresses,  sparkling  fitfully 
among  the  green  leaves,  or  flaming  out 
boldly  in  the  sun ;  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  before  Zoe  had  taken  ten  steps  upon  the 
greensward,  the  band  of  fifty  musicians 
struck  up,  and  played  as  fifty  men  rarely 
play  together  out  of  Germany. 

Zoe  was  enchanted.  She  walked  on  air, 
.and  beamed  as  bright  as  any  flower  in  the 
place. 

After  her  first  ejaculation  at  the  sudden 
music,  she  did  not  speak  for  a  good  while; 
her  content  was  so  great.  At  last  she  said, 
"And  do  they  leave  this  paradise  to  gam- 
ble in  a  room?" 

"Leave  it?  They  shun  it.  The  gam- 
blers despise  the  flowers." 

"How  perverse  people  are!  Excitement! 
"Who  wants  any  more  than  this?" 

"Zoe,"  said  Vizard,  "innocent  excite- 
ment can  never  compete  with  vicious." 

"What,  is  it  really  wicked  to  play?" 

"I  don't  know  about  wicked;  you  girls 
always  run  to  the  biggest  word.  But,  if 
avarice  is  a  vice,  gambling  cannot  be  vir- 
tuous; for  the  root  of  gambling  is  mere 
avarice,  weak  avarice.  Come,  my  young 
friend,  as  we're  quite  alone,  I'll  drop 
Thersites,  and  talk  sense  to  you,  for  once. 
Child,  there  are  two  roads  to  wealth;  one 
is  by  the  way  of  industry,  skill,  vigilance, 
and  self-denial;  and  these  are  virtues, 
though  sometimes  they  go  with  tricks  of 
trade,  hardness  of  heart,  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  misfortune,  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.     The  other  road  to  wealth  is  by 


bold  speculation,  with  risk  of  proportionate 
loss ;  in  short,  by  gambling  with  cards,  or 
without  them.  Now,  look  into  the  mind 
of  the  gambler — he  wants  to  make  money, 
contrary  to  nature,  and  unjustly.  He 
wants  to  be  rewarded  without  merit,  to 
make  a  fortune  in  a  moment,  and  without 
industry,  vigilance,  true  skill,  or  self-de- 
nial. '  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained  ' 
does  not  enter  his  creed.  Strip  the  thing 
of  its  disguise,  it  is  avarice,  sordid  ava- 
rice; and  I  call  it  weak  avarice,  because 
the  gambler  relies  on  chance  alone,  yet  ac- 
cepts uneven  chances,  and  hopes  that  Fort- 
une will  be  as  much  in  love  with  him  as 
he  is  with  himself.  "What  silly  egotism! 
You  admire  $he  Kursaal.  and  you  are  right ; 
then  do  just  ask  yourself  why  is  there  noth- 
ing to  pay  for  so  many  expensive  enjoy- 
ments :  and  very  little  to  pay  for  concerts 
and  balls;  low  prices  at  the  opera,  which 
never  pays  its  own  expenses;  even  Che- 
vet's  dinners  are  reasonable,  if  you  avoid 
his  sham  Johannisberg.  All  these  cheap 
delights,  the  gold,  the  colors,  the  garden, 
the  music,  the  lights,  are  paid  for  by  the 
losses  of  feeble-minded  Avarice.  But, 
there — I  said  all  this  to  Ned  Severne, 
and  I  might  as  well  have  preached  sense 
to  the  wind." 

"Harrington,  I  will  not  play.  I  am 
much  happier  walking  with  my  good 
brother — " 

"Faute  de  mieux." 

Zoe  blushed,  but  would  not  hear — "And 
it  is  so  good  of  you  to  make  a  friend  of  me, 
and  talk  sense.  Oh !  see — a  lady  with  two 
blues!     Come  and  look  at  her. " 

Before  they  had  taken  five  steps,  Zoe 
stopped  short  and  said,  "It  is  Fanny  Do- 
ver, I  declare.  She  has  not  seen  us  yet. 
She  is  short-sighted.  Come  here."  And 
the  impetuous  maid  dragged  him  off  be- 
hind a  tuft  of  foliage. 

When  she  had  got  him  there  she  said 
hotly  that  it  was  too  bad. 

"Oh,  is  it? "  said  he,  very  calmly. 
"What?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see  what  she  has  done? 
•You,  so  sensible,  to  be  so  slow  about  wom- 
en's ways;  and  you  are  always  pretending 
to  know  them.     Why,  she  has  gone  and 
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bought  that  costume  with  the  money  you 
gave  her  to  play  with. ' ' 

"Sensible  girl!" 

"Dishonest  girl,  /call  her." 

"There  you  go  to  your  big  words.  No, 
no.  A  little  money  was  given  her  for  a 
bad  purpose.  She  has  used  it  for  a  frivo- 
lous one.  That  is  'a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection ' — jargon  of  the  day." 

"But  to  receive  money  for  one  purpose, 
and  apply  it  to  another,  is — what  do  you 
call  it — chose? — detournement  des  fonds 
— what  is  the  English  word?  I've  been 
abroad  till  I've  forgotten  English.  Oh,  I 
know — embezzlement. ' ' 

"Well,  that  is  a  big  word  for  a  small 
transaction ;  you  have  not  dug  in  the  mine 
of  the  vernacular  for  nothing." 

"Harrington,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  do; 
so  please  come.     I'll  talk  to  her. " 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  Vizard,  very 
gravely.  "You  will  not  say  one  word  to 
her." 

"And  why  not,  pray?" 

"Because  it  would  be  unworthy  of  us, 
and  cruel  to  her ;  barbarously  cruel.  What ! 
call  her  to  account  before  that  old  woman 
and  me?" 

"Why  not?  She  is  flaunting  her  blues 
before  you  two,  and  plenty  more." 

"Feminine  logic,  Zoe.  The  point  is  this 
— she  is  poor.  You  must  know  that.  This 
comes  of  poverty  and  love  of  dress;  not  of 
dishonesty  and  love  of  dress;  and  just  ask 
yourself,  is  there  a  creature  that  ought  to 
be  pitied  more  and  handled  more  delicately 
than  a  poor  lady?  Why,  you  would  make 
her  writhe  with  shame  and  distress !  Well, 
I  do  think  there  is  not  a  single  wild  ani- 
mal so  cruel  to  another  wild  animal  as  a 
woman  is  to  a  woman.  You  are  cruel  to 
one  another  by  instinct.  But  I  appeal  to 
your  reason — if  you  have  any." 

Zoe's  eyes  filled.  "You  are  right, "  said 
she,  humbly.  "Thank  you  for  thinking 
for  me.  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  her  be- 
fore yo  w." 

"That  is  a  good  girl.  But,  come  now, 
why  say  a  word  at  all?" 

"Oh,  it  is  no  use  your  demanding  im- 
possibilities, dear.  I  could  no  more  help 
speaking  to  her  than  I  could  fly;  and  don't 


go  fancying  she  will  care  a  pin  what  I  say, 
if  I  don't  say  it  before  a  gentleman." 

Having  given  him  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, she  left  her  ambush,  and  proceeded 
to  meet  the  all-unconscious  blue  girl ;  but, 
even  as  they  went,  Vizard  returned  to  his 
normal  condition,  and  doled  out,  rather  in- 
dolently, that  they  were  out  on  pleasure, 
and  might  possibly  miss  the  object  of  the 
excursion  if  they  were  to  encourage  a  habit 
of  getting  into  rages  about  nothing. 

Zoe  was  better  than  her  word.  She  met 
Fanny  with  open  admiration :  to  be  sure, 
she  knew  that  apathy,  or  even  tranquillity, 
on  first  meeting  the  blues,  would  be  in- 
stantly set  down  to  envy. 

"And  where  did  you  get  it,  dear?" 

"At  quite  a  small  shop." 

"French?" 

"Oh,  no;  I  think  she  was  an  Austrian. 
This  is  not  a  French  mixture :  loud,  dis- 
cordant colors,  that  is  the  French  taste." 

"Here  is  heresy,"  said  Vizard.  "Why, 
I  thought  the  French  beat  the  world  in 
dress." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Zoe,  "in  form  and 
pattern.  But  Fanny  is  right;  they  make 
mistakes  in  color.  They  are  terri  bly  afraid 
of  scarlet;  but  they  are  afraid  of  nothing 
else:  and  many  of  their  mixtures  are  as 
discordant  to  the  eye  as  Wagner's  music 
to  the  ear.  Now,  after  all,  scarlet  is  the 
king  of  colors;  and  there  is  no  harm  in 
King  Scarlet,  if  you  treat  him  with  respect 
and  put  a  modest  subject  next  to  him." 

"Gypsy  locks,  for  instance,"  suggested 
Fanny,  slyly. 

Miss  Maitland  owned  herself  puzzled. 
"In  my  day,"  said  she,  "no  one  ever 
thought  of  putting  blue  upon  blue;  but 
really,  somehow,  it  looks  well." 

"May  I  tell  you  why,  aunt? — because 
the  dress-maker  had  a  real  eye,  and  has 
chosen  the  right  tints  of  blue.  It  is  all 
nonsense  about  one  color  not  going  with 
another.  Nature  defies  that;  and  how? 
by  choosing  the  very  tints  of  each  color 
that  will  go  together.  The  sweetest  room 
I  ever  saw  was  painted  by  a  great  artist; 
and,  do  you  know,  he  had  colored  the  ceil- 
ing blue  and  the  walls  green :  and  I  assure 
you  the  effect  was  heavenly :  but,  then,  he 
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had  chosen  the  exact  tints  of  green  and 
blue  that  would  go  together.  The  draperies 
were  between  crimson  and  maroon.  But 
there's  another  thing  in  Fanny's  dress;  it 
is  velvet.  Now,  blue  velvet  is  blue  to  the 
mind ;  but  it  is  not  blue  to  the  eye.  You 
try  and  paint  blue  velvet;  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  much  white  you  must  lay  on. 
The  high  lights  of  all  velvets  are  white. 
This  white  helps  to  blend  the  two  tints  of 
blue." 

"This  is  very  instructive,"  said  Vizard. 
"I  was  not  aware  I  had  a  sister,  youth- 
ful, but  profound.  Let  us  go  in  and 
dine." 

Fanny  demurred.  She  said  she  believed 
Miss  Maitland  wished  to  take  one  turn 
round  the  grounds  first. 

Miss  Maitland  stared,  but  assented  in 
a  mechanical  way;  and  they  commenced 
their  promenade. 

Zoe  hung  back  and  beckoned  her  broth- 
er. "Miss  Maitland!"  said  she,  with  such 
an  air.  "She  wants  to  show  her  blues  to 
all  the  world  and  his  wife." 

"Very  natural,"  said  Vizard.  "So 
would  you,  if  you  were  in  a  scarlet  gown, 
with  a  crimson  cloak." 

Zoe  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  forgave 
Fanny  her  new  dress :  but  she  had  a  worse 
bone  than  that  to  pick  with  her. 

It  was  a  short  but  agreeable  promenade 
to  Zoe,  for  now  they  were  alone,  her 
brother,  instead  of  sneering,  complimented 
her. 

"Never  you  mind  my  impertinence," 
said  he;  "the  truth  is,  I  am  proud  of  you. 
You  are  an  observer." 

"Me?     Oh— in  color." 

"Never  mind:  an  observer  is  an  ob- 
server; and  genuine  observation  is  not  so 
common.  Men  see  and  hear  with  their 
prejudices  and  not  their  senses.  Now  we 
are  going  to  those  gaming-tables.  At  first, 
of  course,  you  will  play ;  but,  as  soon  as 
ever  you  are  cleaned  out,  observe!  Let 
nothing  escape  that  woman's  eye  of  yours : 
and  so  we'll  get  something  for  our  money." 

"Harrington,"  said  the  girl  proudly,  "I 
will  be  all  eye  and  ear." 

Soon  after  this  they  went  in  to  dinner. 
Zoe  cast  her  eyes  round  for  Severne,  and 


was  manifestly  disappointed  at  his    not 
meeting  them  even  there. 

As  for  Fanny,  she  had  attracted  won- 
derful attention  in  the  garden,  and  was 
elated;  her  conscience  did  not  prick  her  in 
the  least,  for  such  a  trifle  as  detournement 
des  fonds;  and  public  admiration  did  not 
improve  her :  she  was  sprightly  and  talka- 
tive as  usual ;  but  now  she  was  also  a  trifle 
brazen,  and  pert  all  round. 

And  so  the  dinner  passed,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gaming-tables. 

'Miss  Maitland  and  Zoe  led.  Fanny  and 
Harrington  followed:  for  Miss  Dover, 
elated  by  the  blues  —  though,  by-the-by, 
one  hears  of  them  as  depressing — and  en- 
couraged by  admiration  and  Chevet's  vio- 
let-perfumed St.  Peray,  took  Harrington's 
arm,  really  as  if  it  belonged  to  her. 

They  went  into  the  library  first,  and, 
after  a  careless  inspection,  came  to  the 
great  attraction  of  the  place.  They  en- 
tered one  of  the  gambling-rooms. 

The  first  impression  was  disappointing. 
There  were  two  very  long  tables,  rounded 
off  at  the  ends:  one  for  trente  et  quarante 
and  one  for  roulette.  At  each  table  were 
seated  a  number  of  persons,  and  others 
standing  behind  them.  Among  the  persons 
seated  was  the  dealer,  or,  in  roulette,  the 
spinner.  This  official  sat  in  the  center, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  croupiers  with 
rakes ;  but  at  each  end  of  the  table  there 
was  also  a  croupier  with  his  rake. 

The  rest  were  players  or  lookers-on ;  most 
of  whom,  by  well-known  gradations  of 
curiosity  and  weakness,  to  describe  which 
minutely  would  be  to  write  a  little  comedy 
that  others  have  already  written,  were 
drawn  into  playing  at  last.  So  fidgets  the 
moth  about  the  candle  before  he  makes  up 
what,  no  doubt,  the  poor  little  soul  calls 
his  mind. 

Our  little  party  stopped  first  at  trente  et 
quarante,  and  Zoe  commenced  her  obser- 
vations. Instead  of  the  wild  excitement 
she  had  heard  of,  there  was  a  subdued  air, 
a  forced  quiet,  especially  among  the  seated 
players.  A  stern  etiquette  presided,  and 
the  gamblers  shrouded  themselves  in  well- 
bred  stoicism — losing  without  open  distress 
or  ire,  winning  without  open  exultation. 
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The  old  hands,  especially,  began  play  with 
a  padlock  on  the  tongue  and  a  mask  upon 
the  face.  There  are  masks,  however,  that 
do  not  hide  the  eye;  and  Miss  Vizard 
caught  some  flashes  that  escaped  the  masks 
even  then  at  the  commencement  of  the 
play.  Still,  external  stoicism  prevailed, 
on  the  whole,  and  had  a  fixed  example  in 
the  tailleur  and  the  croupiers.  Playing 
many  hours  every  day  in  the  year  but 
Good-Friday,  and  always  with  other  peo- 
ple's money,  these  men  had  parted  with 
passion,  and  almost  with  sensation;  they 
had  become  skillful  automata,  chanting  a 
stave,  and  raking  up  or  scattering  hay- 
cocks of  gold,  which  to  them  were  counters. 

It  was  with  the  monotonous  voice  of  an 
automaton  they  intoned : 

"Faites  le  jeu,  messieu,  messieu." 

Then,  after  a  pause  of  ten  seconds : 

"Le  jeu  est  fait,  messieu." 

Then,  after  two  seconds : 

"Rien  ne  va  plus." 

Then  mumble — mumble — mumble. 

Then,  "  La !  Rouge  perd  et  couleur, "  or 
whatever  might  be  the  result. 

Then  the  croupiers  first  raked  in  the 
players'  losses  with  vast  expedition ;  next, 
the  croupiers  in  charge  of  the  funds 
chucked  the  precise  amount  of  the  win- 
nings on  to  each  stake  with  unerring  dex- 
terity and  the  indifference  of  machines; 
and  the  chant  recommenced,  ' '  Faites  le  jeu, 
messieu." 

Pause,  ten  seconds. 

"Le  jeu  est  fait,  messieu." 

Pause,  two  seconds. 

"Rien  ne  va  plus." 

The  tailleur  dealt,  and  the  croupier  in- 
toned, "  La !  Rouge  gagne  et  couleur  perd :" 
the  mechanical  raking  and  dexterous 
chucking  followed. 

This,  with  a  low  buzzing,  and  the  dead- 
ened jingle  of  gold  upon  green  cloth,  and 
the  light  grating  of  the  croupiers'  rakes, 
was  the  first  impression  uponZoe's  senses; 
but  the  mere  game  did  not  monopolize  her 
attention  many  seconds.  There  were  other 
things  better  worth  noting :  the  great  vari- 
eties of  human  type  that  a  single  passion 
had  brought  together  in  a  small  German 
town.     Her  ear  was  regaled  with  such  a 


polyglot  murmur  as  she  had  read  of  in 
Genesis,  but  had  never  witnessed  before. 

Here  were  the  sharp  Tuscan  and  the 
mellow  Roman;  the  sibilationof  England, 
the  brogue  of  Ireland,  the  shibboleth  of 
the  Minories,  the  twang  of  certain  Ameri- 
can States,  the  guttural  expectoration  of 
Germany,  the  nasal  emphasis  of  France, 
and  even  the  modulated  Hindoostanee,  and 
the  sonorous  Spanish,  all  mingling. 

The  types  of  face  ware  as  various  as  the 
tongues. 

Here  were  the  green-eyed  Tartar,  the 
black  -  eyed  Italian,  and  the  gray  -  eyed 
Saxon;  faces  all  cheek-bones,  and  faces 
no  cheek-bones ;  the  red  Arabian,  the  fair 
Dane,  and  the  dark  Hindoo. 

Her  woman's  eye  seized  another  phe- 
nomenon— the  hands.  Not  nations  only, 
but  varieties  of  the  animal  kingdom  were 
represented.  Here  were  the  white  hands 
of  fair  women,  and  the  red  paws  of  obese 
shop-keepers,  and  the  yellow,  bird-like 
claws  of  old  withered  gamesters,  all 
stretched  out,  side  by  side,  in  strange  con- 
trast, to  place  the  stakes  or  scratch  in  the 
winning's;  and  often  the  winners  put  their 
palms  or  paws  on  their  heap  of  gold,  just 
as  a  dog  does  on  a  bone  when  other  dogs 
are  nigh. 

But  what  Zoe's  eye  rested  on  longest 
were  the  costume  and  deportment  of  the 
ladies.  A  few  were  in  good  taste ;  others 
aimed  at  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful 
colors  than  the  fair  have,  up  to  this  date, 
succeeded  in  combining,  without  inflicting 
more  pain  on  the  beholders  than  a  benefi- 
cent Creator — so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
his  own  system  of  color — intended  the 
cultivated  eye  to  suffer.  Example— as  the 
old  writers  used  to  say — one  lady  fired  the 
air  in  primrose  satin,  with  red- velvet  trim- 
ming. This  mild  mixture  re-appeared  on 
her  head  in  a  primrose  hat  with  a  red 
feather.  A  gold  chain,  so  big  that  it 
would  have  done  for  a  felon  instead  of  a 
fool,  encircled  her  neck,  and  was  weighted 
with  innumerable  lockets,  which  in  size 
and  inventive  taste  resembled  a  poached 
egg,  and  betrayed  the  insular  goldsmith.  , 
A  train  three  yards  long  completed  this 
gorgeous  figure.     She  had  commenced  life 
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a  shrimp-girl,  and  pushed  a  dredge  before 
her,  instead  of  pulling  a  silken  besom  after 
her.  Another  stately  queen  (with  an  "a") 
heated  the  atmosphere  with  a  burnous  of 
that  color  the  French  call  flamme  d'enfer, 
and  cooled  it  with  a  green  bonnet.  A  third 
appeared  to  have  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  a  painter's  palette,  and  the  skill 
with  which  its  colors  mix  before  the  brush 
spoils  them.  Green  body,  violet  skirts, 
rose-colored  trimmings,  purple  sleeves, 
light  green  boots,  lavender  gloves.  A  shawl 
all  gauze  and  gold,  flounced  like  a  petti- 
coat; a  bonnet  so  small,  and  red  feather 
so  enormous  and  all-predominant,  that  a 
peacock  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest. 

Zoe  suspected  these  polychromatic  ladies 
at  a  glance,  and  observed  their  manners, 
in  a  mistrustful  spirit,  carefully.  She  was 
little  surprised,  though  a  good  deal  shocked, 
to  find  that  some  of  them  seemed  familiar, 
and  almost  jocular,  with  the  croupiers; 
and  that,  although  they  did  not  talk  loud, 
being  kept  in  order  by  the  general  eti- 
quette, they  rustled  and  fidgeted  and 
played  in  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  manner. 
This  was  in  great  measure  accounted  for 
by  the  circumstance  that  they  were  losing 
other  people's  money:  at  all  events,  they 
often  turned  their  heads  over  their  shoul- 
ders, and  applied  for  fresh  funds  to  their 
male  companions. 

Zoe  blushed  at  all  this,  and  said  to  Viz- 
ard, ' '  I  should  like  to  see  the  other  rooms. ' ' 
She  whispered  to  Miss  Maitland,  "Surely 
they  are  not  very  select  in  this  one." 

"Lead  on,"  said  Vizard;  "that  is  the 
way." 

Fanny  had  not  parted  with  his  arm  all 
this  time.  As  they  followed  the  others,  he 
said,  "But  she  will  find  it  is  all  the  same 
thing." 

Fanny  laughed  in  his  face.  "Don't  you 
see?  C'est  la  chasse  au  Severne  qui  com- 
mence." 

"En  voila  un  severe,"  replied  he. 

She  was  mute.  She  had  not  learned  that 
sort  of  French  in  her  finishing-school.  I 
forgive  it. 

The  next  room  was  the  same  thing  over 
again. 


Zoe  stood  a  moment  and  drank  every- 
thing in,  then  turned  to  Vizard,  blushed, 
and  said,  "May  we  play  a  little  now?" 

"Why,  of  course." 

"Fanny!" 

"No;  you  begin,  dear.  "We  will  stand 
by  and  wish  you  success." 

"You  are  a  coward,"  said  Zoe,  loftily; 
and  went  to  the  table  with  more  changes 
of  color  than  veteran  lancers  betray  in 
charging  infantry.  It  was  the  roulette 
table  she  chose.  That  seems  a  law  of  her 
sex.  The  true  solution  is  not  so  profound 
as  some  that  have  been  offered.  It  is  this : 
trente  et  quarante  is  not  only  unintelligi- 
ble, but  uninteresting.  At  roulette  there 
is  a  pictorial  object  and  dramatic  incident; 
the  board,  the  turning  of  the  moulinet, 
and  the  swift  revolutions  of  an  ivory  ball, 
its  lowered  speed,  its  irregular  bounds,  and 
its  final  settlement  in  one  of  the  many 
holes,  numbered  and  colored.  Here  the 
female  understanding  sees  something  it 
can  grasp,  and,  above  all,  the  female  eye 
catches  something  pictorial  and  amusing 
outside  the  loss*  or  gain ;  and  so  she  goes, 
by  her  nature,  to  roulette,  which  is  a 
greater  swindle  than  the  other. 

Zoe  staked  five  pounds  on  No.  21,  for  an 
excellent  reason;  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  The  ball  was  so  illogical  as  to 
go  into  No.  3,  and  she  lost.  She  stood  by 
her  number  and  lost  again.  She  lost  thir- 
teen times  in  succession. 

The  fourteenth  time  the  ball  rolled  into 
21,  and  the  croupier  handed  her  thirty-five 
times  her  stake,  and  a  lot  more  for  color. 

Her  eye  flashed,  and  her  cheek  flushed, 
and  I  suppose  she  was  tempted  to  bet  more 
heavily,  for  she  said,  "No.  That  will  never 
happen  to  me  again,  I  know;"  and  she 
rose,  the  richer  by  several  napoleons,  and 
said,*  "Now  let  us  go  to  another." 

"Humph!"  said  Y'zard.  "What  an 
extraordinary  girl !  She  will  give  the  devil 
more  trouble  than  most  of  you.  Here's 
precocious  prudence." 

Fanny  laughed  in  his  face.  "C'est  la 
chasse  qui  recommence,"  said  she. 

I  ought  to  explain  that  when  she  was  in 
England  she  did  not  interlard  her  discourse 
with  French  scraps.     She  was  not  so  ill- 
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bred.  But  abroad  she  had  got  into  a  way 
of  it,  through  being  often  compelled  to 
speak  French. 

Vizard  appreciated  the  sagacity  of  the 
remark,  but  he  did  not  like  the  lady  any 
the  better  for  it.  He  meditated  in  silence. 
He  remembered  that,  when  they  were  in 
the  garden.  Zoe  had  hung  behind,  and 
interpreted  Fanny  ill-naturedly;  and  here 
was  Fanny  at  the  same  game,  literally 
backbiting,  or  back- nibbling,  at  all  events. 
Said  he  to  himself,  "And  these  two  are 
friends!  female  friends."  And  he  nursed 
his  misogny  in  silence. 

They  came  into  a  very  noble  room,  the 
largest  of  all,  with  enormous  mirrors  down 
to  the  ground,  and  a  ceiling  blazing  with 
gold,  and  the  air  glittering  with  lusters. 
Two  very  large  tables,  and  a  distinguished 
company  at  each,  especially  at  the  trente 
et  quarante. 

Before  our  little  party  had  taken  six 
steps  into  the  room,  Zoe  stood  like  a 
pointer;  and  Fanny  backed.  ^ 

Should  these  terms  seem  disrespectful, 
let  Fanny  bear  the  blame.  It  is  her  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "  chasse  "  that  drew 
down  the  simile. 

Yes,  there  sat  Ned  Severne,  talking  fa- 
miliarly to  Joseph  Ashmead,  and  prepar- 
ing to  "put  the  pot  on,"  as  he  called  it. 

Now  Zoe  was  so  far  gone  that  the  very 
sight  of  Severne  was  a  balsam  to  her.  She 
had  a  little  bone  to  pick  with  him ;  and 
when  he  was  out  of  sight,  the  bone  seemed 
pretty  large.  But  when  she  saw  his  ador- 
able face,  unconscious,  as  it  seemed,  of 
wrong,  the  bone  faded  and  the  face  shone. 

Her  own  face  cleared  at  the  sight  of  him : 
she  turned  back  to  Fanny  and  Vizard,  arch 
and  smiling,  and  put  her  finger  to  her 
mouth,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Let  us  have 
some  fun.  We  have  caught  our  truant: 
let  us  watch  him,  unseen,  a  little,  before 
we  burst  on  him." 

Vizard  enjoyed  this,  and  encouraged  her 
with  a  nod. 

The  consequence  was  that  Zoe  dropped 
Miss  Maitland's  arm,  who  took  that  oppor- 
tunity to  turn  up  her  nose,  and  began  to 
creep  up  like  a  young  cat  after  a  bird ;  tak- 
ing a  step,  and  then  pausing;  then  another 


step,  and  a  long  pause;  and  still  with  her 
eye  fixed  on  Severne.  He  did  not  see  her, 
nor  her  companions,  partly  because  they 
were  not  in  front  of  him,  but  approaching 
at  a  sharp  angle,  and  also  because  he  was 
just  then  beginning  to  bet  heavily  on  his 
system.  By  this  means,  two  progressive 
events  went  on  contemporaneously:  the 
arch  but  cat-like  advance  of  Zoe,  with 
pauses,  and  the  betting  of  Severne,  in 
which  he  gave  himself  the  benefit  of  his 
system. 

Noir  having  been  the  last  to  win,  he 
went  against  the  alternation  and  put  fifty 
pounds  on  noir.  Red  won.  Then,  true 
to  his  system,  he  doubled  on  the  winning 
color.  One  hundred  pounds  on  red.  Black 
won.  He  doubled  on  black,  and  red  won; 
and  there  were  four  hundred  pounds  of  his 
five  hundred  gone  in  five  minutes. 

On  this  proof  that  the  likeliest  thing 
to  happen — viz.,  alternation  of  the  color 
— does  sometimes  happen,  Severne  lost 
heart. 

He  turned  to  Ashmead,  with  all  the  su- 
perstition of  a  gambler,  "For  God's  sake, 
bet  for  me!"  said  he.  He  clutched  his  own 
hair  convulsively,  in  a  struggle  with  his 
mania,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  thrust 
fifty  pounds  into  his  own  pocket,  to  live 
on,  and  gave  Ashmead  five  tens. 

"Well,  but,"  said  Ashmead,  "you  must 
tell  me  what  to  do." 

"No,  no.     Bet  your  own  way,  for  me." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words, 
when  he  seemed  to  glare  across  the  table 
at  the  great  mirror,  and,  suddenly  putting 
his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  he  made 
a  bolt  sidewise,  plunged  amid  the  by- 
standers, and  emerged  only  to  dash  into 
a  room  at  the  side. 

As  he  disappeared,  a  lady  came  slowly 
and  pensively  forward  from  the  outer  door; 
lifted  her  eyes  as  she  n eared  the  table,  saw 
a  vacant  chair,  and  glided  into  it,  reveal- 
ing to  Zoe  Vizard  and  her  party  a  noble 
face,  not  so  splendid  and  animated  as  on 
the  stage,  for  its  expression  was  slumber- 
ing; still  it  was  the  face  of  Ina  Klosking. 

No  transformation  trick  was  ever  done 
more  neatly  and  smoothly  than  this,   in 
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which,  nevertheless,  the  performers  acted 
without  concert. 

Severne  fled  out,  and  the  Klosking  came 
slowly  in;  yet  no  one  had  time  to  take  the 
seat,  she  glided  into  it  so  soon  after  Sev- 
erne had  vacated  it. 

Zoe  Vizard  and  her  friends  stared  after 
the  flying  Severne,  then  stared  at  the  new- 
comer, and  then  turned  round  and  stared 
at  each  other,  in  mutual  amazement  and 
inquiry. 

"What  was  the  meaning  of  this  double 
incident,  that  resembled  a  conjurer's  trick? 
Having  looked  at  her  companions,  and 
seen  only  her  own  surprise  reflected,  Zoe 
Vizard  fixed  her  eyes,  like  burning-glasses, 
upon  Ina  Klosking. 

Then  that  lady  thickened  the  mystery. 
She  seemed  very  familiar  with  the  man 
Severne  had  been  so  familiar  with. 

That  man  contributed  his  share  to  the 
multiplying  mystery.  He  had  a  muddy 
complexion,  hair  the  color  of  dirt,  a  long 
nose,  a  hatchet  face,  mean  little  eyes,  and 
was  evidently  not  a  gentleman.  He  wore 
a  brown  velveteen  shooting-coat,  with  a 
magenta  tie  that  gave  Zoe  a  pain  in  the 
eye.  She  had  already  felt  sorry  to  see  her 
Severne  was  acquainted  with  such  a  man. 
He  seemed  to  her  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  vul- 
garity; and  now,  behold,  the  artist,  the 
woman  she  had  so  admired,  was  equally 
familiar  with  the  same  objectionable  per- 
son. 

To  appreciate  the  hopeless  puzzle  of  Zoe 
Vizard,  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  his  own  knowledge.  He  knows 
that  Severne  and  Ashmead  were  two  Bo- 
hemians, who  had  struck  up  acquaintance, 
all  in  a  minute,  that  very  evening.  But 
Zoe  had  not  this  knowledge,  and  she  could 
not  possibly  divine  it.  The  whole  thing 
was  presented  to  her  senses  thus :  a  vulgar 
man,  with  a  brown  velveteen  shooting-coat 
and  a  red-hot  tie  was  a  mutual  friend  of 
the  gentlemanly  Severne  and  the  dignified 
Klosking.  Severne  left  the  mutual  friend ; 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  joined  the  mutual 
friend ;  and  there  she  sat,  where  Severne 
had  sat  a  moment  ago,  by  the  side  of  their 
mutual  friend. 

All  manner  of  thoughts  and  surmises 


thronged  upon  Zoe  Vizard;  but  each  way 
of  accounting  for  the  mystery  contradicted 
some  plain  fact  or  other;  so  she  was  driven 
at  last  to  a  woman's  remedy.  She  would 
wait,  and  watch.  Severne  would  probably 
come  back,  and  somehow  furnish  the  key. 
Meantime  her  eye  was  not  likely  to  leave 
the  Klosking,  nor  her  ear  to  miss  a  sylla- 
ble the  Klosking  might  utter. 

She  whispered  to  Vizard,  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar tone,  "I  will  play  at  this  table,"  and 
stepped  up  to  it,  with  the  word. 

The  duration  of  such  beauty  as  Zoe's  is 
proverbially  limited ;  but  the  limit  to  its 
power,  while  it  does  last,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  soon  as 
she  came  close  to  the  table  two  male  gam- 
blers looked  up,  saw  her,  wondered  at  lier, 
and  actually  jumped  up  and  offered  their 
seats :  she  made  a  courteous  inclination  of 
the  head,  and  installed  Miss  Maitland  in 
one  seat,  without  reserve.  She  put  a  little 
gold  on  the  table,  and  asked  Miss  Maitland, 
in  a  whisper,  to  play  for  her.  She  herself 
had  neither  eye  nor  ear  except  for  Ina 
Klosking.  That  lady  was  having  a  dis- 
cussion, sotto  voce,  with  Ashmead;  and 
if  she  had  been  one  of  your  mumblers 
whose  name  is  legion,  even  Zoe's  swift  ear 
could  have  caught  little  or  nothing.  But 
when  a  voice  has  volume,  and  the  great 
habit  of  articulation  has  been  brought 
to  perfection,  the  words  travel  surpris- 
ingly. 

Zoe  heard  the  lady  say  to  Ashmead, 
scarcely  above  her  breath,  "Well,  but  if  he 
requested  you  to  bet  for  him,  how  can  he 
blame  you?" 

Zoe  could  not  catch  Ashmead's  reply,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  head ; 
so  she  understood  him  to  object. 

Then,  after  a  little  more  discussion,  Ina 
Klosking  said,  "What  money  have  you  of 
mine?" 

Ashmead  produced  some  notes. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Klosking.  "Now, 
I  shall  take  my  twenty-five  pounds,  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  his,  and  play.  When 
he  returns,  we  shall,  at  all  events,  have 
twenty-five  pounds  safe  for  him.  I  take 
the  responsibility." 

"Oh,"  thought  Zoe;    "then  he  is  com 
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ing  back.  Ah,  I  shall  see  what  all  this 
means."     She  felt  sick  at  heart. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  on  the  other  side,  but 
not  opposite  Mademoiselle  Klosking;  she 
was  considerably  to  the  right  hand ;  and 
as  the  new-comer  was  much  occupied,  just 
at  first,  with  Ashmead,  who  sat  on  her  left, 
Zoe  had  time  to  dissect  her,  which  she  did 
without  mercy.  Well,  her  costume  was 
beautifully  made,  and  fitted  on  a  sj^rnmet- 
rical  figure;  but  as  to  color,  it  was  neu- 
tral— a  warm  French  gray,  and  neither 
courted  admiration  nor  risked  censure :  it 
was  unpretending.  Her  lace  collar  was 
valuable,  but  not  striking.  Her  hair  was 
beautiful,  both  in  gloss  and  color,  and 
beautifully,  but  neatly,  arranged.  Her 
gloves  and  wristbands  were  perfect. 

As  every  woman  aims  at  appearance, 
openly  or  secretly,  and  every  other  woman 
knows  she  does,  Zoe  did  not  look  at  this 
meek  dress  with  male  simplicity,  unsus- 
picious of  design,  but  asked  herself  what 
was  the  leading  motive;  and  the  question 
was  no  sooner  asked  than  answered.  "She 
has  dressed  for  her  golden  hair  and  her 
white  throat.  Her  hair,  her  deep  gray  eyes, 
and  her  skin,  are  just  like  a  flower:  she 
has  dressed  herself  as  the  modest  stalk. 
She  is  an  artist." 

At  the  same  table  were  a  Russian  prin- 
cess, an  English  countess,  and  a  Bavarian 
duchess — all  well  dressed,  upon  the  whole. 
But  their  dresses  showed  off  their  dresses ; 
the  Klosking' s  showed  off  herself.  And 
there  was  a  native  dignity,  and,  above  all, 
a  wonderful  seemliness,  about  the  Klos- 
king that  inspired  respect.  Dress  and  de- 
portment were  all  of  a  piece — decent  and 
deep. 

While  Zoe  was  picking  her  to  pieces,  Ina, 
having  settled  matters  with  Ashmead, 
looked  up,  and,  of  course,  took  in  every 
other  woman  who  was  in  sight  at  a  single 
sweep.  She  recognized  Zoe  directly,  with 
a  flush  of  pleasure;  a  sweet,  bright  expres- 
sion broke  over  her  face,  and  she  bowed  to 
her  with  a  respectful  cordiality  that  was 
captivating. 

Zoe  yielded  to  the  charm  of  manner,  and 
bowed  and  smiled  in  return,  though,  till 
that  moment,  she  had   been  knitting  her 


black  brows  at  her  in  wonder  and  vague 
suspicion. 

Ina  trifled  with  the  game,  at  first.  Ash- 
mead was  still  talking  to  her  of  the  young 
swell  and  his  system.  He  explained  it  to 
her,  and  how  it  had  failed.  "Not  but 
what,"  said  he,  "there  is  a  great  deal  in  it 
most  evenings.  But  to-day  there  are  no 
runs ;  it  is  all  turn  and  turn  about.  If  it 
would  rain,  now,  you  would  see  a  change. " 

"Well,"  said  Ina,  "I  will  bet  a  few 
pounds  on  red,  then  on  black,  till  these 
runs  begin." 

During  the  above  conversation,  of  which 
Zoe  caught  little,  because  Ashmead  was 
the  chief  speaker,  she  cast  her  [eyes  all 
round  the  table  and  saw  a  curious  assem- 
blage of  figures. 

There  was  a  solemn  Turk  melting  his 
piasters  with  admirable  gravity ;  there  was 
the  Russian  princess;  and  there  was  a 
lady,  dressed  in  loud,  incongruous  colors, 
such  as  once  drew  from  a  horrified  modiste 
the  cry,  "Ah,  Dieu!  quelle  immoralite!" 
and  that's  a  fact.  There  was  a  Popish 
priest,  looking  sheepish  as  he  staked  his 
silver,  and  an  Anglican  rector,  betting 
fivers,  and  as  nonchalant,  in  the  blest  ab- 
sence of  his  flock  and  the  Baptist  minister, 
as  if  he  were  playing  at  whist  with  the  old 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  played  a  nightly 
rubber  in  my  father's  day — and  a  very  bad 
one.  There  was  a  French  count,  nearly  six 
feet  high,  to  whom  the  word  "old  "  would 
have  been  unjust :  he  was  antique,  and  had 
turned  into  bones  and  leather;  but  the  hair 
on  that  dilapidated  trunk  was  its  own ;  and 
Zoe  preferred  him  much  to  the  lusty  old 
English  beau  beside  him,  with  ivory  teeth 
and  ebon  locks  that  cost  a  pretty  penny. 

There  was  a  fat,  livid  Neapolitan  bet- 
ting heavily ;  there  was  a  Creole  lady,  with 
a  fine  oval  face,  rather  sallow,  and  eyes 
and  hair  as  black  as  Zoe's-  own.  Indeed, 
the  Creole  excelled  her,  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  black  fringe  upon  her  upper  lip 
that,  prejudice  apart,  became  her  very  well. 
Her  front  hair  was  confined  by  two  gold 
threads  a  little  way  apart,  on  which  were 
fixed  a  singular  ornament,  the  vivid  eyes 
of  a  peacock's  tail  set  close  together  all 
round.     It  was  glorious,  regal.    The  hussy 
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should  have  been  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  re- 
ceiving Solomon,  and  showing  her  pea- 
cock's eyes  against  his  crown- jewels.  Like 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  these  products  of  nat- 
ure are  bad  to  beat,  as  we  say  on  York- 
shire turf. 

Indeed  that  frontlet  was  so  beautiful 
and  well  placed,  it  drew  forth  glances  of 
marked  disdain  from  every  lady  within 
sight  of  it,  Zoe  excepted.  She  was  placa- 
ble. This  was  a  lesson  in  color;  and  she 
managed  to  forgive  the  teacher,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  lesson. 

Amid  the  gaudier  birds,  there  was  a 
dove — a  young  lady,  well  dressed,  with 
Quaker-like  simplicity,  in  gray  silk  dress 
with  no  trimmings,  a  white  silk  bonnet 
and  veil.  Her  face  was  full  of  virtues. 
Meeting  her  elsewhere,  you  would  say 
"That  is  a  good  wife,  a  good  daughter, 
and  the  making  of  a  good  mother."  Her 
expression  at  the  table  was  thoughtful  and 
a  little  anxious;  but  every  now  and  then 
she  turned  her  head  to  look  for  her  hus- 
band, and  gave  him  so  sweet  a  smile  of 
conjugal  sympathy  and  affection  as  made 
Zoe  almost  pray  they  might  win.  The 
husband  was  an  officer,  a  veteran,  with 
grizzled  hair  and  mustache,  a  colonel  who 
had  commanded  a  brigade  in  action,  but 
could  only  love  and  spoil  his  wife.  He 
ought  to  have  been  her  father,  her  friend,  t 
her  commander,  and  marched  her  out  of 
that  "  curse-all "  to  the  top  of  Cader  Idris, 
if  need  was.  Instead  of  that,  he  stood  be- 
hind her  chair  like  her  lackey  all  day :  for 
this  dove  was  as  desperate  a  gambler  as 
any  in  Europe.  It  was  not  that  she  bet 
very  heavily,  but  that  she  bet  every  day 
and  all  day.  She  began  in  the  afternoon, 
and  played  till  midnight  if  there  was  a  ta- 
ble going.  She  knew  no  day  of  religion — 
no  day  of  rest.  She  won,  and  she  lost: 
her  own  fortune  and  her  husband's  stood 
the  money  drain;  but  how  about  the  gold- 
en hours?  She  was  losing  her  youth  and 
wasting  her  soul.  Yet  the  administration 
gave  her  a  warning;  they  did  not  allow 
the  irretrievable  hours  to  be  stolen  from 
her  with  a  noiseless  hand.  At  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  first  quadrangle, 
grave,  thoughtful  men  raised  to  the  top 


story,  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  grand  sun 
dial,  the  largest,  perhaps,  and  noblest  in 
the  kingdom.  They  set  it  on  the  face  of 
the  Quad,  and  wrote  over  the  long  pointe*  . 
in  large  letters  of  gold,  these  words,  "Pe- 
reunt  et  imputantur,"  which  refer  to  the 
hours  indicated  below,  and  mean  literally, 
"They  perish,  and  go  down  to  our  ac- 
cost;" but  really  imply  a  little  more, 
viz.,  that  "they  are  wasted,  and  go  to  our 
debit."  These  are  true  words  and  big 
words — bigger  than  any  royal  commis- 
sioner has  uttered  up  to  date — and  reach 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  and  have 
warned  the  scholars  of  many  a  generation 
not  to  throw  away  the  seed-time  of  their 
youth,  which  never  can  come  twice  to  any 
man.  Well,  the  administration  of  the 
Kursaal  conveyed  to  that  lost  English  dove 
and  others  a  note  of  warning  which  struck 
the  senses,  as  does  the  immortal  warning 
emblazoned  on  the  fair  brow  of  that  beauti- 
ful college;  only,  in  the  Kursaal  the  warn- 
ing struck  the  ear,  not  the  eye.  They  pro- 
vided French  clocks  with  a  singularly 
clear  metallic  striking  tick;  their  blows 
upon  the  life  of  Time  rang  sharp  above  the 
chant,  the  mumble,  and  the  jingle.  These 
clocks  seemed  to  cry  aloud,  and  say  of  the 
hours,  whose  waste  they  recorded,  "Pere- 
unt  -  et  -  impu-tantur,  pere  -  unt  -  et  -  impu- 
tantur." 

Reckless  of  this  protest,  the  waves  of 
play  rolled  on,  and  ere  long  sucked  all  our 
characters  but  Vizard  into  the  vortex.  Zoe 
hazarded  a  sovereign  on  red,  and  won; 
then  two  on  black,  and  won;  then  four 
on  red,  and  won.  She  was  launched,  and 
Fanny  too.  They  got  excited,  and  bet 
higher;  the  croupiers  pelted  them  with 
golden  coins,  and  they  began  to  pant  and 
flush,  and  their  eyes  to  gleam.  The  old 
gamblers'  eyes  seem  to  have  lost  this 
power — they  have  grown  fishy;  but  the 
eyes  of  these  female  novices  were  a  sight. 
Fanny's,  being  light-gray,  gleamed  like  a 
panther's  whose  prey  is  within  leap.  Zoe's 
dark  orbs  could  not  resemble  any  wild 
beast's;  but  they  glowed  with  unholy  fire; 
and,  indeed,  all  down  the  table  was  now 
seen  that  which  no  painter  can  convey — 
for  his  beautiful  but  contracted  art  con- 
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fines  him  to  a  moment  of  time — and  wri- 
ters have  strangely  neglected  to  notice,  viz. , 
the  progress  of  the  countenance  under 
play.  Many  of  the  masks  melted,  as  if 
they  had  been  of  wax,  and  the  natural 
expressions  forced  their  way;  some  got 
flushed  with  triumph,  others  wild  and 
haggard  with  their  losses.  One  ghastly, 
glaring  loser  sat  quite  quiet,  when  his  all 
was  gone,  but  clinched  his  hands  so  that 
the  nails  ran  into  the  flesh,  and  blood 
trickled:  discovering  which,  a  friend 
dragged  him  off  like  something  dead. 
Nobody  minded. 

The  fat  old  beau  got  worried  by  his  teeth 
and  pulled  them  out  in  a  pet  and  pocketed 
them. 

Miss  Maitland,  who  had  begun  with  her 
gray  hair  in  neat  little  curls,  deranged  one 
so  with  convulsive  hand  that  it  came  all 
down  her  cheek,  and  looked  most  rakish 
and  unbecoming.  Even  Zoe  and  Fanny 
had  turned  from  lambs  to  leopardesses — 
patches  of  red  on  each  cheek,  and  eyes  like 
red-hot  coals. 

The  colors  had  begun  to  run,  and  at  first 
the  players  lost  largely  to  the  bank,  with 
one  exception. 

Ina  Klosking  discerned  the  change,  and 
backed  the  winning  color,  then  doubled  on 
it  twice.  She  did  this  so  luckily  three  or 
four  times  that,  though  her  single  stake 
was  at  first  only  forty  pounds,  gold  seemed 
to  grow*  around  her,  and  even  notes  to  rise 
and  make  a  cushion.  She,  too,  was  ex- 
cited, though  not  openly;  her  gloves  were 
off,  and  her  own  lovely  hand,  the  whitest 
in  the  room,  placed  the  stakes.  You  might 
see  a  red  spot  on  her  cheek-bone,  and  a 
strange  glint  in  her  deep  eye;  but  she 
could  not  do  anything  that  was  not  seemly. 

'  She  played  calmly,  boldly,  on  the  system 
that  had  cleared  out  Ned  Severne,  and  she 
won  heavily,  because  she  was  in  luck.  It 
was  her  hour  and  her  vein. 

By    this    time    Zoe    and    Fanny    were 

I  leaned  out ;  and  looked  in  amazement  at 
he  Klosking,  and  wondered  how  she 
[id  it. 
Miss  Maitland,  at  her  last  sovereign,  be- 
^an  to  lean  on  the  victorious  Klosking,  and 
bet  as  she  did :   her  pile  increased.     The 
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dove  caught  sight  of  her  game,  and  backed 
her  luck.    The  Creole  backed  her  heavily. 

Presently  there  was  an  extraordinary 
run  on  black.  Numbers  were  caught.  The 
Klosking  won  three  times,  and  lost  three 
times ;  but  the  bets  she  won  were  double 
bets,  and  those  she  lost  were  single. 

Then  came  a  refait,  and  the  bank  swept 
off  half  her  stake ;  but  even  here  she  was 
lucky.     She  had  only  forty  .pounds  on. 

By-and-by  came  the  event  of  the  night. 
Black  had  for  some  time  appeared  to  rule 
the  roast,  and  thrust  red  off  the  table,  and 
the  Klosking  lost  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  Klosking  put  two  hundred  pounds 
on  red :  it  won.  She  doubled :  red  won. 
She  doubled:  there  was  a  dead  silence. 
The  Creole,  lady  put  the  maximum  on  red, 
three  hundred  pounds:  red  won.  Ina 
Klosking  looked  a  little  pale;  but,  driven 
by  some  unaccountable  impulse,  she 
doubled.  So  did  the  Creole.  Red  won. 
The  automata  chucked  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Klosking,  and  six  hundred 
pounds  to  the  other  lady.  Ina  bet  forty 
pounds  on  black.  Red  won  again.  She 
put  two^  hundred  pounds  on  black :  black 
won.  She  doubled :  black  won  again.  She 
doubled:  black  won.  Doubled  again: 
black  won. 

The  Creole  and  others  stood  with  her  in 
that  last  run,  and  the  money  was  chucked. 
But  the  settlement  was  followed  by  a  short 
whisper,  and  a  croupier,  in  a  voice  as  me- 
chanical as  ever,  chanted  that  the  sum  set 
apart  for  that  table  was  exhausted  for  that 
day. 

The  Klosking  and  her  backers  had  bro- 
ken the  bank. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

There  was  a  buzzing,  and  a  thronging 
round  the  victorious  plajTer. 

Ina  rose,  and,  with  a  delicate  movement 
of  her  milk-white  hand,  turned  the  moun- 
tain of  gold  and  column  of  notes  toward 
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Ashmead.  "Make  haste,  please,"  she 
whispered;  then  put  on  her  gloves  delib- 
erately, while  Ashmead  shoved  the  gold 
and  the  notes  anyhow  into  the  inner  pock- 
ets of  his  shooting- jacket,  and  buttoned  it 
well  up. 

"Allons,"  said  she,  calmly,  and  took 
his  arm;  but,  as  she  moved  away,  she 
saw  Zoe  Vizard  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table.  Their  eyes  met :  she  dropped 
Ashmead's  arm  and  made  her  a  sweeping 
courtesy  full  of  polite  consideration,  and 
a  sort  of  courteous  respect  for  the  person 
saluted,  coupled  with  a  certain  dignity, 
and  then  she  looked  wistfully  at  her  a  mo- 
ment. I  believe  she  would  have  spoken  to 
her  if  she  had  been  alone ;  but  Miss  Mait- 
land  and  Fanny  Dover  had,  both  of  them, 
a  trick  of  putting  on  noli-me-tangere 
faces  among  strangers.  It  did  not  mean 
much;  it  is  an  unfortunate  English  habit. 
But  it  repels  foreigners:  they  neither  do  it 
nor  understand  it. 

Those  two  faces,  not  downright  forbid- 
ding, but  uninviting,  turned  the  scale;  and 
the  Klosking,  who  was  not  a  forward 
woman,  did  not  yield  to  her  inclination 
and  speak  to  Zoe.  She  took  Ashmead's 
arm  again  and  moved  away. 

Then  Zoe  turned  back  and  beckoned  Viz- 
ard. He  joined  her.  ' 'There  she  is, ' '  said 
Zoe;  "shall  I  speak  to  her?" 

Would  you  believe  it?  He  thought  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  gloomily,  "Well," 
no.  Half  cured  now.  Seen  the  lover  in 
time."  So  that  opportunity  was  frittered 
away. 

Before  the  English  party  left  the  Kur- 
saal,  Zoe  asked,  timidly,  if  they  ought  not 
to  make  some  inquiry  about  Mr.  Severne. 
He  had  been  taken  ill  again. 

"Ay,  taken  ill,  and  gone  to  be  cured  at 
another  table,"  said  Vizard,  ironically. 
"I'll  make  the  tour,  and  collar  him." 

He  went  off  in  a  hurry ;  Miss  Maitland 
faced  a  glass  and  proceeded  to  arrange  her 
curl. 

Fanny,  though  she  had  offered  no  oppo- 
sition to  Vizard's  going,  now  seized  Zoe's 
arm  with  unusual  energy,  and  almost 
dragged  her  aside.  "The  idea  of  sending 
Harrington  on  that  fool's  errand!"    said 


she,  peevishly.  "Why,  Zoe!  where  are 
your  eyes?" 

Zoe  showed  her  by  opening  them  wide. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"What — do— I — mean?  No  matter.  Mr. 
Severne  is  not  in  this  building,  and  you 
know  it." 

"How  can  I  know?  All  is  so  mysteri- 
ous," faltered  Zoe.  "How  do  you  know?" 

"Because — there — least  said  is  soonest 
mended. ',' 

"Fanny,  you  are  older  than  me,  and 
ever  so  much  cleverer.  Tell  me,  or  you 
are  not  my  friend." 

"Wait  till  you  get  home,  then.  Here 
he  is." 

Vizard  told  them  he  had  been  through 
all  the  rooms ;  the  only  chance  now  was 
the  dining-room.  "No,"  said  Fanny,  "we 
wish  to  get  home;  we  are  rather  tired." 

They  went  to  the  rail,  and  at  first  Viz- 
ard was*rather  talkative,  making  his  com- 
ments on  the  players;  but  the  ladies  were 
taciturn,  and  brought  him  to  a  stand. 
"Ah,"  thought  he,  "nothing  interests 
them  now;  Adonis  is  not  here."  So  he 
retired  within  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  Russie,  he 
ordered  a  petit  souper  in  an  hour,  and  in- 
vited the  ladies.  Meantime  they  retired — 
Miss  Maitland  to  her  room,  and  Fanny, 
with  Zoe,  to  hers.  By  this  time  Miss  Do- 
ver had  lost  her  alacrity,  and  would,  I  ver- 
ily believe,  have  shunned  a  tete-a-tete  if 
she  could ;  but  there  was  a  slight  paleness 
in  Zoe's  cheek,  and  a  compression  of  the 
lips,  which  told  her  plainly  that  }roung  lady 
meant  to  have  it  out  with  her.  They  both 
knew  so  well  what  was  coming,  that  Zoe 
merely  waved  her  to  a  chair  and  leaned 
herself  against  the  bed,  and  said,  "Now, 
Fanny."     So  Fanny  was  brought  to  bay. 

"Dear  me,"  said  she  piteously,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  between  you  and  Aunt 
Maitland.  If  I  say  all  I  think,  I  suppose 
you  will  hate  me;  and  if  I  don't,  I  shall  be 
told  I'm  Wicked,  and  don't  warn  an  orphan 
girl.  She  flew  at  me  like  a  bull-dog  before 
your  brother:  she  said  I  was  twenty-five, 
and  I  only  own  to  twenty-three.  And, 
after  all,  what  could  I  say?  for  I  do  feel  I 
ought  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  expe- 
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rience,  and  make  myself  as  disagreeble  as 
she  does.  And  I  have  given  you  a  hint, 
and  a  pretty  broad  one,  but  you  want  such 
plain  speaking." 

"I  do,"  said  Zoe.  "So  please  speak 
plainly,  if  yoxi  can." 

"Ah,  you  say  that." 

"And  I  mean  it.  Never  mind  conse- 
quences; tell  me  the  truth." 

"Like  a  man,  eh?  and  get  hated." 

"Men  are  well  worth  imitating,  in  some 
things.  Tell  me  the  truth,  pleasant  or  not, 
and  I  shall  always  respect  you." 

"Bother  respect.  I  am  like  the  rest  of 
us ;  I  want  to  be  loved  a  little  bit.  But 
there — I'm  in  for  it.  I  have  said  too  much, 
or  too  little.  I  know  that.  Well,  Zoe,  the 
long  and  the  short  is — you  have  a  rival." 

Zoe  turned  rather  pale,  but  was  not  so 
much  shaken  as  Fanny  expected. 

She  received  the  blow  in  silence.  But 
after  a  while  she  said,  with  some  firmness, 
"Mademoiselle  Klosking?" 

"Oh,  you  are  not  quite  blind,  then." 

"And  pray  which  does  he  prefer?" 
asked  Zoe,  a  little  proudly. 

"It  is  plain  he  likes  you  the  best.  But 
why  does  he  fear  her  so?  This  is  where 
you  seem  all  in  the  dark.  He  flew  out  of 
the  opera,  lest  she  should  see  him." 

"Oh!     Absurd!" 

"He  cut  you  and  Vizard,  rather  than 
call  upon  her  with  you." 

"And  so  he  did." 

"He  flew  from  the  gambling- table  the 
moment  she  entered  the  room." 

"Behind  him.  She  came  in  behind  him." 

"There  was  a  large  mirror  in  front  of 
him." 

"Oh,  Fanny!  oh!"  and  Zoe  clasped  her 
hands  piteously.  But  she  recovered  herself, 
and  said,  "After  all,  appearances  are  de- 
ceitful." 

"Not  so  deceitful  as  men,"  said  Fanny, 
sharply. 

But  Zoe  clung  to  her  straw.  "Might 
not  two  things  happen  together?  He  is 
subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose.  It  is 
strange  it  should  occur  twice  so,  but  it 
is  possible." 

'Zoe,"  said  Fanny,  gravely,  "he  is  not 
subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose." 


"Oh,  then — but  how  can  you  know  that? 
What  right  have  you  to  say  that?" 

"I'll  show  you,"  said  Fanny,  and  left 
the  room. 

She  soon  came  back,  holding  something 
behind  her  back.  Even  at  the  last  moment 
she  was  half  unwilling.  However,  she 
looked  down,  and  said,  in  a  very  peculiar 
tone,  "Here  is  the  handkerchief  he  put  be- 
fore his  face  at  the  opera;  there!"  and  she 
threw  it  into  Zoe's  lap. 

Zoe's  nature  revolted  against  evidence  so 
obtained.  She  did  not  even  take  up  the 
handkerchief.  "What!"  she  cried;  "you 
took  it  out  of  his  pocket?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  have  been  in  his  room  and 
got  it." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind!    I  sent  Rosa. " 

"My  maid!" 

"Mine,  for  that  job.  I  gave  her  half  a 
crown  to  borrow  it  for  a  pattern." 

Zoe  seized  the  handkerchief  and  ran  her 
eye  over  it  in  a  moment.  There  was  no 
trace  of  blood  on  it,  and  there  were  his  ini- 
tials, "E.  S.,"  in  the  corner.  Her  woman's 
eye  fastened  instantly  on  these.  "Silk?" 
said  she,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light.  "No. 
Hair! — golden  hair.  It  is  hers!"  And 
she  flung  the  handkerchief  from  her  as  if 
it  were  a  viper,  and  even  when  on  the 
ground  eyed  it  with  dilating  orbs  and  a 
hostile  horror. 

"La!"  said  Fanny;  "fancy  that!  You 
are  not  blind  now.  You  have  seen  more 
than  I.     I  made  sure  it  was  yellow  silk." 

But  this  frivolous  speech  never  even 
entered  Zoe's  ear.  She  was  too  deeply 
shocked.  She  went,  feebly,  and  sat  down 
in  a  chair,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Fanny  eyed  her  with  pity.  "There!" 
said  she,  almost  crying,  "  I  never  tell  the 
truth  but  I  bitterly  repent  it." 

Zoe  took  no  notice  of  this  droll  apothegm. 
Her  hands  began  to  work.  "What  shall 
I  do!"  she  said.     "What  shall  I  do!" 

'•'Oh,  don't  go  on  like  that,  Zoe!"  cried 
Fanny.  "After  all,  it  is  you  he  prefers. 
He  ran  away  from  her. " 

"Ah,  yes.  But  why?— why?  What 
has  he  done?" 
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"Jilted  her,  I  suppose.  Aunt  Maitland 
thinks  he  is  after  money;  and,  you  know, 
you  have  got  money." 

"Have  I  nothing  else?"  said  the  proud 
beauty,  and  lifted  her  bowed  head  for  a 
moment. 

"You  have  everything.  But  you  should 
look  things  in  the  face.  Is  that  singer  an 
unattractive  woman?" 

%  "Oh,  no.     But  she  is  not  poor.      Her 
kind  of  talent  is  paid  enormously." 

' '  That  is  true, ' '  said  Fanny.  ' '  But  per- 
haps she  wastes  it.  She  is  a  gambler,  like 
himself." 

"Let  him  go  to  her,"  said  Zoe,  wildly; 
"I  will  share  no  man's  heart." 

"He  will  never  go  to  her,  unless — well, 
unless  we  tell  him  that  she  has  broken  the 
bank  with  his  money." 

"If  you  think  so  badly  of  him,  tell  him, 
then,  and  let  him  go.  Oh,  I  am  wretched 
— I  am  wretched!"  She  lifted  her  hands 
in  despair,  and  began  to  cry  and  sob  bit- 
terly. 

Fanny  was  melted  at  her  distress,  and 
knelt  to  her,  and  cried  with  her. 

Not  being  a  girl  of  steady  principle,  she 
went  round  with  the  wind.  "Dear  Zoe," 
said  she,  "it  is  deeper  than  I  thought. 
La !  if  you  love  him,  why  torment  your- 
self?" 

"No,"  said  Zoe;  "it  is  deceit  and  mys- 
tery that  torment  me.  Oh,  what  shall  I 
do!  what  shall  I  do!" 

Fanny  interpreted  this  vague  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow  as  asking  advice,  and  said, 
"I  dare  not  advise  you;  I  can  only  tell  you 
what  I  should  do  in  your  place.  I  should 
make  up  my  mind  at  once  whether  I  loved 
the  man,  or  only  liked  him.  If  I  only  liked 
him,  I  would  turn  him  up  at  once." 

"Turn  him  up!     What  is  that?" 

"Turn  him  off,  then.  If  I  loved  him,  I 
would  not  let  any  other  woman  have  the 
least  little  bit  of  a  chance  to  get  him.  For 
instance,  I  would  not  let  him  know  this 
old  sweetheart  of  his  has  won  three  thou- 
sand pounds  at  least,  for  I  noted  her  win- 
nings. Diamond  cut  diamond,  my  dear. 
He  is  concealing  from  you  something  or 
other  about  him  and  this  Klosking;  hide 
you  this  one  little  thing  about  the  Klos- 


king from  him,  till  you  get  my  gentleman 
safe  to  England." 

"And  this  is  love!     I  call  it  warfare." 

"And  love  is  warfare,  three  times  out  of 
four.  Anyway,  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  Zoe. 
I  do  wish  you  had  never  seen  the  man.  He 
is  not  what  he  seems.     He  is  a  poor  ad-, 
venturer,  and  a  bundle  of  deceit. ' r 

"You  are  very  hard  on  him.  You  don't 
know  all." 

"No,  nor  a  quarter;  and  you  know  less. 
There,  dear,  dry  your  eyes  and  fight  against 
it.  After  all,  you  know  you  are  mistress 
of  the  situation.  I'll  settle  it  for  you, 
which  way  you  like." 

"You  will?  Oh,  Fanny,  you  are  very 
good!" 

"Say  indulgent,  please.  I'm  not  good, 
and  never  will  be,  if  I  can  possibly  help. 
I  despise  good  people;  they  are  as  weak  as 
water.  But  I  do  like  you,  Zoe  Vizard,  bet- 
ter than  any  other  woman  in  the  world. 
That  is  not  saying  very  much;  my  taste  is 
for  men.  I  think  them  gods  and  devils 
compared  with  us:  and  I  do  admire  gods 
and  devils.  No  matter,  dear.  Kiss  me, 
and  say,  'Fanny,  act  for  me,'  and  I'll  do 
it." 

Zoe  kissed  her,  and  then,  by  a  truly  vir- 
ginal impulse,  hid  her  burning  face  in  her 
hands,  and  said  nothing  at  all. 

Fanny  gave  her  plenty  of  time,  and  then 
said,  kindly,  "Well,  dear?" 

Then  Zoe  murmured,  scarce  audibly, 
"Act — as  if — I  loved  him." 

And  still  she  kept  her  face  covered  with 
her  hands.  Fanny  was  anything  but  sur- 
prised at  this  conclusion  of  the  struggle. 
She  said,  with  a  certain  alacrity,  "Very 
well,  I  will :  so  now  bathe  your  eyes  and 
come  in  to  supper." 

"No,  no;  please  go  and  make  an  excuse 
for  me. ' ' 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  won't 
be  told  by-and-by  I  have  done  wrong.  I 
will  do  your  business,  but  it  shall  be  in 
your  hearing.  Then  you  can  interfere,  if 
you  choose.  Only  you  had  better  not  put 
your  word  in  till  you  see  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at." 

With  a  little  more  encouragement,  Zoe 
was  prevailed  on  to  sponge  her  tearful  eyes 
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arid  compose  herself,  and  join  Harrington 
at  supper. 

Miss  Maitland  soon  retired,  pleading  fa- 
tigue and  packing;  and  she  had  not  been 
gone  long,  when  Fanny  gave  her  friend  a 
glance  and  began  upon  Harrington. 

"You  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Severne,  are 
you  not?"  said  she\ 

"I  am,"  said  Vizard,  stoutly,  preparing 
for  battle.     "You  are  not,  perhaps." 

Fanny  laughed  at  this  prompt  pugnac- 
ity. "Oh,  yes,  I  am,"  said  she;  "de- 
voted. But  he  has  a  weakness,  you  must 
own.     He  is  rather  fond  of  gambling." 

"He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  his  one 
fault.     Most  of  us  have  two  or  three." 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  he  were  to  refuse  to  go  with  us  to- 
morrow— were  to  prefer  to  stay  here  and 
gamble?" 

"No  fear  of  that:  he  has  given  me  his 
word  of  honor." 

"Still,  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to 
tempt  him.  If  you  go  and  tell  him  that 
friend  of  his  won  such  a  lot  of  money,  he 
will  want  to  stop ;  and  if  he  does  not  stop, 
he  will  go  away  miserable.  You  know 
they  began  betting  with  his  money,  though 
they  went  on  with  their  own." 

"Oh,  did  they?  What  was  his  own 
money?" 

"How  much  was  it,  Zoe?" 

"Fifty  pounds." 

"Well,"  said  Vizard,  "you  must  admit 
it  is  hard  he  should  lose  his  own  money. 
And  yet  I  own  I  am  most  anxious  to  get 
him  away  from  this  place.  Indeed,  I  have 
a  project;  I  want  him  to  rusticate  a  few 
months  at  our  place,  while  I  set  my  lawyer 
to  look  into  his  affairs  and  see  if  his  estate 
cannot  be  cleared.  I'll  be  bound  the  farms 
are  underlet.  What  does  the  Admirable 
Crichton  know  about  such  trifles?" 

Fanny  looked  at  Zoe,  whose  color  was 
rising  high  at  all  this.  "Well!"  said  she, 
"when  you  gentlemen  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,  you  certainly  are  faithful 
creatures." 

"Because  we  can  count  on  fidelity  in  re- 
turn," said  Vizard.  He  thought  a  little, 
and  said,  "Well,  as  to  the  other  thing — 
you  leave  it  to  me.    Let  us  understand  one 


another.  Nothing  we  saw  at  the  gambling- 
table  is  to  be  mentioned  by  us." 

"No." 

"Crichton  is  to  be  taken  to  England  for 
his  good." 

"Yes." 

"And  I  am  to  be  grateful  to  you  for 
your  co-operation  in  this." 

"You  can,  if  you  like." 

"And  you  will  secure  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  the  rest  of  the  tour,  eh? — my 
diplomatic  cousin  and  my  silent  sister." 

"Yes;  but  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to  see 
through  a  poor  girl,  and  her  little  game, 
like  that.  I  own  he  is  a  charming  com- 
panion." 

Fanny's  cunning  eyes  twinkled,  and  Zoe 
blushed  crimson  to  see  her  noble  brother 
manipulated  by  this  artful  minx  and  then 
flattered  for  his  perspicacity. 

From  that  moment  a  revulsion  took  place 
in  her  mind,  and  pride  fought  furiously 
with  love — for  a  time. 

This  was  soon  made  apparent  to  Fanny 
Dover.  When  they  retired,  Zoe  looked  very 
gloomy;  so  Fanny  asked,  rather  sharply, 
"Well,  what  is  the  matter  now?  Didn't  I 
do  it  cleverly?" 

"Yes,  yes,  too  cleverly.  Oh,  Fanny,  I 
begin  to  revolt  against  myself." 

"This  is  nice!"  said  Fanny.  "Goon, 
dear.  It  is  just  what  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected. You  were  there.  You  had  only  to 
interfere.  You  didn't.  And  now  you  are 
discontented." 

"Not  with  you.  Spare  me.  You  are 
not  to  blame,  and  I  am  very  unhappy.  I 
am  losing  my  self-respect.  Oh,  if  this  goes 
on,  I  shall  hate  him!" 

"Yes,  dear — for  five  minutes,  and  then 
love  him  double.  Come,  don't  deceive 
yourself,  and  don't  torment  yourself.  All 
your  trouble,  we  shall  leave  it  behind  us 
to-morrow,  and  every  hour  will  take  us 
further  from  it." 

With  this  practical  view  of  matters,  she 
kissed  Zoe  and  hurried  to  bed. 

But  Zoe  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  all 
night. 

Severne  did  not  reach  the  hotel  till  past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  went  straight  to  his 
own  room. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ashmead  accompanied  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  to  her  apartment.  It  was  light- 
ed, and  the  cloth  laid  for  supper  under  the 
chandelier,  a  snow-white  Hamburg  dam- 
ask. Ashmead  took  the  winnings  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  proudly  piled  the  gold  and 
crumpled  notes  in  one  prodigious  mass 
upon  the  linen,  that  shone  like  satin,  and 
made  the  gold  look  doubly  inviting.  Then 
he  drew  back  and  gloated  on  it.  The  Klos- 
king, too,  stood  and  eyed  the  pile  of  wealth 
with  amazement  and  a  certain  reverence. 
"Let  me  count  it,"  said  Ashmead.  He 
did  so,  and  it  came  to  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds,  English 
money.  "And  to  think,"  said  he,  "if  you 
had  taken  my  advice  you  would  not  have 
a  penny  of  this!" 

"I'll  take  your  advice  now,"  said  she. 
"I  will  never  gamble  again."   * 

"Well,  take  my  advice,  and  lock  up  the 
swag  before  a  creature  sees  it.  Homburg 
is  full  of  thieves." 

She  complied,  and  took  away  the  money 
in  a  napkin. 

Ashmead  called  after  her  to  know  might 
he  order  supper 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind." 

Ashmead  rejoiced  at  this  unguarded  per- 
mission, and  ordered  a  supper  that  made 
Karl  stare. 

The  Klosking  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  clad  in  a  crisp  peignoir. 

Ashmead  confronted  her.  "I  have 
ordered  a  bottle  of  champagne,"  said  he. 
Her  answer  surprised  him.  "You  have 
done  well.  We  must  now  begin  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  'Ce  qui  vient 
de  la  flute  s'en  va  au  tambour.'  " 

At  supper  Mr.  Ashmead  was  the  chief 
drinker,  and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  the 
chief  speaker : '  he  held  out  brilliant  pros- 
pects ;  he  favored  the  Klosking  with  a  dis- 
course on  advertising.  No  talent  availed 
without  it;  large  posters,  pictures,  win- 
dow-cards, etc. ;  but  as  her  talent  was  su- 
perlative, he  must  now  endeavor  to  keep 
up  with  it  by  invention  in  his  line — the 
puff  circumstantial,  the  puff  poetic,  the 
puff  anecdotal,  the  puff  controversial,  all 


tending  to  blow  the  fame  of  the  Klosking 
in  every  eye,  and  ring  it  in  every  ear. 
"You  take  my  advice,"  said  he,  "and  de- 
vote this  money,  every  penny  of  it,  to  Pub- 
licity. Don't  you  touch  a  single  shiner  for 
anything  that  does  not  return  a  hundred 
per  cent.  Publicity  does,  when  the  article 
is  prime." 

"You  forget,"  said  she,  "this  money 
does  not  all  belong  to  me.  Another  can 
claim  half;  the  gentleman  with  whom  we 
are  in  partnership." 

Ashmead  looked  literally  blue.  "Non- 
sense!" said  he,  roughly.  "He  can  only 
claim  his  fifty  pounds." 

"Nay,  my  friend.  I  took  two  equal 
sums:  one  was  his,  one  mine." 

"That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
told  me  to  bet  for  him.  I  didn't;  and  I 
shall  take  him  back  his  fifty  pounds  and 
say  so.     I  know  where  to  find  him." 

"Where?" 

"That  is  my  business.  Don't  you  go 
mad  now,  and  break  my  heart." 

"Well,  my  friend,  we  will  talk  of  it  to- 
morrow morning.  It  certainly  is  not  very 
clear;  and  perhaps,  after  I  have  prayed 
and  slept,  I  may  see  more  plainly  what  is 
right." 

Ashmead  observed  she  was  pale,  and 
asked  her,  with  concern,  if  she  was  ill. 

"No,  not  ill,"  said  she,  "but  worn  out. 
My  friend,  I  knew  not  at  the  time  how 
great  was  my  excitement;  but  now  I  am 
conscious  that  this  afternoon  I  have  lived 
a  week.  My  very  knees  give  way  under 
me." 

Upon  this  admission,  Ashmead  hurried 
her  to  bed. 

She  slept  soundly  for  some  hours;  but, 
having  once  awakened,  she  fell  into  a  half- 
sleepless  state,  and  was  full  of  dreams  and 
fancies.  These  preyed  on  her  so,  that  she 
rose  and  dispatched  a  servant  to  Ashmead, 
with  a  line  in  pencil  begging  him  to  take 
an  early  breakfast  with  her,  at  nine 
o'clock. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  came  she  began  upon 
the  topic  of  last  night.  She  had  thought 
it  over,  and  said,  frankly,  she  was  not 
without  hopes  the  gentleman,  if  he  was 
really  a  gentleman,  might  be  contented 
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with  something  less  than  half.  But  she 
really  did  not  see  how  she  could  refuse  him 
some  share  of  her  winnings,  should  he  de- 
mand it.  "Think  of  it,"  said  she.  "The 
poor  man  loses — four  hundred  pounds,  I 
think  you  said.  Then  he  says,  'Bet  you 
for  me,'  and  goes  away,  trusting  to  your 
honor.  His  luck  changes  in  my  hands.  Is 
he  to  lose  all  when  he  loses,  and  win  noth- 
ing when  he  wins,  merely  because  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  win  much?  However,  we 
shall  hear  what  he  says.  You  gave  him 
your  address." 

"I  said  I  was  at  '  The  Golden  Star,'  " 
growled  Ashmead,  in  a  tone  that  plainly 
showed  he  was  vexed  with  himself  for  be- 
ing so  communicative. 

"Then  he  will  pay  us  a  visit  as  soon  as 
he  hears :  so  I  need  give  myself  no  further 
trouble." 

"Why  should  you?  Wait  till  he  comes," 
said  crafty  Ashmead. 

Ina  Klosking  colored.  She  felt  her 
friend  was  tempting  her,  and  felt  she  was 
not  quite  beyond,  the  power  of  temptation. 

"What  was  he  like?"  said  she,  to  turn 
the  conversation. 

"The  handsomest  young  fellow  I  ever 
saw." 

"Young,  of  course?" 

"Yes,  quite  a  boy.  At  least,  he  looked 
a  boy.  To  be  sure,  his  talk  was  not  like 
a  boy's;  very  precocious,  I  should  say." 

"What  a  pity,  to  begin  gambling  so 
young!" 

"Oh,  he  is  all  right.  If  he  loses  every 
farthing  of  his  own,  he  will  marry  money. 
Any  woman  would  have  him.  You  never 
saw  such  a  curled  darling." 

"Dark  or  fair?" 

"Fair.  Pink-and- white,  like  a  girl;  a 
hand  like  a  lady." 

"Indeed.     Fine  eyes?" 

"Splendid!" 

"What  color?" 

"I  don't  know.  Lord  bless  you,  a  man 
does  not  examine  another  man's  eyes,  like 
you  ladies.  However,  now  I  think  of  it, 
there  was  one  curious  thing  I  should  know 
him  by  anywhere." 

"And  what  was  that?" 

"Well,  you  see,  his  hair  was  brown;  but 


just  above  the  forehead  he  had  got  one  lock 
that  was  like  your  own — gold  itself." 

While  he  said  this,  the  Klosking's  face 
underwent  the  most  rapid  and  striking 
changes,  and  at  last  she  sat  looking  at  him 
wildly. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  noticed  her, 
and  then  he  was  quite  alarmed  at  her 
strange  expression.  "What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" said  he.     "Are  you  ill?" 

"No,  no,  no.  Only  a  little — astonished. 
Such  a  thing  as  that  is  very  rare." 

"That  it  is.  I  never  saw  a  case  before." 

"Not  one,  in  all  your  life?"  asked  she, 
eagerly. 

"Well,  no;  not  that  I  remember." 

"Excuse  me  a  minute,"  said  Ina  Klos- 
king, and  went  hurriedly  from  the  room. 

Ashmead  thought  her  manner  very 
strange,  but  concluded  she  was  a  little  un- 
hinged by  yesterday's  excitement.  More- 
over, there  faced  him  an  omelet  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  savory.  He  thought  this 
worthy  to  divide  a  man's  attention  even 
with  the  great  creature's  tantrums.  He 
devoted  himself  to  it,  and  it  occupied  him 
so  agreeably  that  he  did  not  observe  the 
conduct  of  Mademoiselle  Klosking  on  her 
return.  She  placed  three  photographs  soft- 
ly on  the  table,  not  very  far  from  him,  and 
then  resumed  her  seat;  but  her  eye  never 
left  him :  and  she  gave  monosyllabic  and 
almost  impatient  replies  to  everything  he 
mumbled  with  his  mouth  full  of  omelet. 

When  he  had  done  his  omelet,  he  noticed 
the  photographs.  They  were  all  colored. 
He  took  one  up.  It  was  an  elderly  woman, 
sweet,  venerable,  and  fair-haired.  He 
looked  at  Ina,  and  at  the  photograph,  and 
said,  "This  is  your  mother." 

"It  is." 

"It  is  angelic — as  might  be  expected." 

He  took  up  another. 

"This  is  your  brother,  I  suppose.  Stop. 
Haloo! — what  is  this?  Are  my  eyes  mak- 
ing a  fool  of'me?" 

He  held  out  the  photograph  at  arm's- 
length,  and  stared  from  it  to  her.  "Why, 
madam,"  said  he,  in  an  awestruck  voice, 
"this  is  the  gentleman — the  player — I'd 
swear  to  him." 

Ina  started  from  her  seat  while  he  spoke. 
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"Ah!"  she  cried,  "I  thought  so — my  Ed- 
ward!" and  sat  down,  trembling  violently. 

Ashmead  ran  to  her,  and  sprinkled  water 
in  her  face,  for  she  seemed  ready  to  faint : 
but  she  murmured,  "No,  no!"  and  soon 
the  color  rushed  into  her  face,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  together,  and  cried,  "I 
have  found  him!"  and  soon  the  storm  of 
varying  emotions  ended  in  tears  that  gave 
her  relief. 

It  was  a  longtime  before  she  spoke;  but 
when  she  did,  her  spirit  and  her  natural 
strength  of  character  took  the  upper  hand. 

"Where  is  he?"  said  she,  firmly. 

"He  told  me  he  was  at  the  'Russie.'  " 

""We  will  go  there  at  once.  When  is  the 
next  train?" 

Ashmead  looked  at  his  watch.  "In  ten 
minutes.     We  can  hardly  do  it. " 

"Yes,  we  can.  Order  a  carriage  this 
instant.     I  will  be  ready  in  one  minute." 

They  caught  the  train,  and  started. 

As  they  glided  along,  Ashmead  begged 
her  not  to  act  too  hurriedly,  and  expose 
herself  to  insult.  . 

"Who  will  dare  insult  me?" 

"Nobody,  I  hope.  Still,  I  cannot  bear 
you  to  go  into  a  strange  hotel  hunting  this 
man.  It  is  monstrous;  but  I  am  afraid  you 
will  not  be  welcome.  Something  has  just 
occurred  to  me ;  the  reason  he  ran  off  so 
suddenly  was,  he  saw  you  coming.  There 
was  a  mirror  opposite.  Ah,  we  need  not 
have  feared  he  would  come  back  for  his 
winnings.     Idiot — villain!" 

"You  stab  me  to  the  heart,"  said  Ina. 
"He  ran  away  at  sight  of  me?  Ah,  Jesu, 
pity  me!     What  have  I  done  to  him?" 

Honest  Ashmead  had  much  ado  not  to 
blubber  at  this  patient  cry  of  anguish, 
though  the  woman  herself  shed  no  tear 
just  then.  But  his  judgment  was  un- 
dimmed  by  passion,  and  he  gave  her  the 
benefit.  ' '  Take  my  advice, ' '  said  he,  ' '  and 
work  it  this  way.  Come  in  a  close  carriage 
to  the  side  street  that  is  nearest  the  Russie. 
I'll  go  in  to  the  hotel  and  ask  for  him  by 
his  name — what  is  his  name?" 

"Mr.  Edward  Severne." 

"And  say  that  I  was  afraid  to  stake  his 
money,  but  a  friend  of  mine,  that  is  a  bold 
player,  undertook  it,  and  had  a  great  run 


of  luck.  'There  is  money  owing  you,'  says 
I,  '  and  my  friend  has  brought  it. '  Then 
he  is  sure  to  come.  You  will  have  your 
veil  down,  I'll  open  the  carriage-door,  and 
tell  him  to  jump  in,  and,  when  you  have 
got  him  you  must  make  him  hear  reason. 
I'll  give  you  a  good  chance — I'll  shut  the 
carriage-door." 

Ina  smiled  at  his  ingenuity — her  first 
smile  that  day.  ' '  You  are  indeed  a  friend, ' ' 
said  she.  "He  fears  reproaches,  but,  when 
he  finds  he  is  welcome,  he  will  stay  with 
me;  and  he  shall  have  money  to  play  with, 
and  amuse  himself  how  he  likes.  I  kept 
too  tight  a  rein  on  him,  poor  fellow!  My 
good  mother  taught  me  prudence." 

"Yes,  but,"  said  Ashmead,  "you  must 
promise  me  one  thing:  not  to  let  him  know 
how  much  money  you  have  won,  and  not 
to  go,  like  a  goose,  and  give  him  a  lot  at 
once.  It  never  pays  to  part  with  power  in 
this  wicked  world.  You  give  him  twenty 
pounds  a  day  to  play  with  whenever  he  is 
cleaned  out.  Then  the  money  will  last 
your  time,  and  he  will  never  leave  you. ' ' 

"Oh,  how  cold-hearted  and  wise  you 
are!"  said  she.  "But  such  a  humiliating 
position  for  him  !  " 

"Don't  you  be  silly.  You  won't  keep 
him  any  other  way." 

"I  will  be  as  wise  as  I  can,"  sighed  Ina. 
"I  have  had  a  bitter  lesson.  Only  bring 
him  to  me,  and  then,  who  knows?  I  am 
a  change :  my  love  may  revive  his,  and 
none  of  these  pitiable  precautions  may  be 
needed.     They  would  lower  us  both." 

Ashmead  groaned  aloud.  "I  see,"  said 
he.  "He'll  soon  clean  you  out.  Ah,  well! 
he  can't  rob  you  of  your  voice,  and  he 
can't  rob  you  of  your  Ashmead." 

They  soon  reached  Frankfort.  Ashmead 
put  her  into  a  carriage  as  agreed,  and  went 
to  the  Russie. 

Ina  sat,  with  her  veil  down,  in  the  car- 
riage, and  waited  Ashmead's  return  with 
Severne.  He  was  a  long  time  coming.  She 
began  to  doubt,  and  then  to  fear,  and  won- 
der why  he  was  so  long. 

At  last  he  came  in  sight. 

He  was  alone. 

As  he  drew  nearer  she  saw  his  face  was 
thoroughly  downcast. 
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"My  dear  friend,"  he  faltered,  "you  are 
out  of  luck  to-day." 

"He  will  not  come  with  you?" 

"Oh,  he  would  come  fast  enough,  if  he 
was  there;  but  he  is  gone." 

"Gone!     ToHomburg?" 

"No.  Unfortunately,  he  is  gone  to  En- 
gland. Went  off,  by  the  fast  train,  an 
hour  ago." 

Ina  fell  back  in  silence,  just  as  if  she 
had  been  struck  in  the  face. 

"He  is  traveling  with  an  English  fam- 
ily, and  they  have  gone  straight  home. 
Here  are  their  names.  I  looked  in  the  vis- 
itors' book,  and  talked  to  the  servant,  and 
all.     Mr.  Vizard,  Miss  Vizard — " 

"Vizard?" 

"Yes — Miss  Maitland,  Miss  Dover.  See, 
I  wrote  them  all  down." 

"Oh,  I  am  unfortunate!  Why  was  I 
ever  born?" 

"Don't  say  that,  don't  say  that.  It  is 
annoying :  but  we  shall  be  able  to  trace 
him  now;  and,  besides,  I  see  other  ways 
of  getting  hold  of  him." 

Ina  broke  in  upon  his  talk.  "Take  me 
to' the  nearest  church,"  she  cried.  "Man's 
words  are  vain.  Ah,  Jesu,  let  me  cry  to 
thee!" 

He  took  her  to  the  nearest  church  JfShe 
went  in,  and  prayed  for  full  two  hours. 
She  came  out,  pale  and  listless,  and  Ash- 
mead  got  her  home  how  he  could.  Her 
very  body  seemed  all  crushed  and  limp. 
Ashmead  left  her,  sad  at  heart  himself. 

So  long  as  she  was  in  sight  Ashmead 
could  think  only  of  her  misery:  but  the 
moment  she  was  out  of  sight,  he  remem- 
bered the  theater.  She  was  announced 
for  Rosina  that  very  night.  He  saw 
trouble  of  all  sorts  before  him.  He  ran  to 
the  theater,  in  great  alarm,  and  told  the 
manager  she  had  been  "taken  very  ill.  He 
must  change  the  bill. 

"Impossible!"  was  the  reply.  "If  she 
can't  sing,  I  close." 

Ashmead  went  back  to  "The  Star." 

Ina  was  in  her  bedroom. 

He  sent  in  a  line,  "Can  you  sing  to- 
night?    If  not  he  says  he  must  close. " 

The  reply  came  back  in  rather  a  trem- 
bling hand.     "I  suffer  too  much  by  false- 


hood to  break  faith  myself.     I  shall  pray 
till  nig*ht :  and  then  I  shall  sing.     If  I  die 
on  the  stage,  all  the  better  for  me." 
Was  not  this  a  great  soul? 


CHAPTER  XI. 

That  same  morning  our  English  party 
snatched  a  hasty  breakfast  in  traveling 
attire.  Severne  was  not  there;  but  sent 
word  to  Vizard  he  should  be  there  in  time. 

This  filled  the  cup.  Zoe's  wounded  pride 
had  been  rising  higher  and  higher  all  the 
night,  and  she  came  down  rather  pale, 
from  broken  rest,  and  sternly  resolved. 
She  had  a  few  serious  words  with  Fanny, 
and  sketched  her  out  a  little  map  of  con- 
duct, which  showed  that  she  had  thought 
the  matter  well  over. 

But  her  plan  bid  fair  to  be  deranged: 
Severne  was  not  at  the  station :  then  came 
a  change.  Zoe  was  restless,  and  cast  anx- 
ious glances. 

But  at  the  second  bell  he  darted  into  the 
carriage,  as  if  he  had  just  dispatched  some 
wonderful  business  to  get  there  in  time. 
While  the  train  was  starting,  he  busied 
himself  in  arranging  his  things;  but,  once 
started,  he  put  on  his  sunny  look  and  pre- 
pared to  be,  as  usual,  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  party. 

But,  for  once,  he  met  a  frost.  Zoe  was 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  hauteur,  and 
Fanny  in  polite  indifference.  Never  was 
loss  of  favor  more  ably  marked  without 
the  least  ill-breeding,  and  no  good  handle 
given  to  seek  an  explanation. 

No  doubt  a  straightforward  man,  with 
justice  on  his  side,  would  have  asked  them 
plumply  whether  he  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  offend,  and  how;  and  this  was 
what  Zoe  secretly  wished,  however  she 
might  seem  to  repel  it.  But  Severne  was 
too  crafty  for  that.  He  had  learned  the 
art  of  waiting. 

After  a  few  efforts  at  conversation  and 
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smooth  rebuffs,  he  put  on  a  surprised,  mor- 
tified, and  sorrowful  air,  and  awaited  the 
attack,  which  he  felt  would  come  soon  or 
late. 

This  skillful  inertia  baffled  the  fair,  in  a 
man;  in  a  woman,  they  might  have  ex- 
pected it;  and,  after  a  few  hours,  Zoe's 
patience  began  to  wear  out. 

The  train  stopped  for  twenty  minutes, 
and,  even  while  they  were  snatching  a  lit- 
tle refreshment,  the  dark  locks  and  the 
blonde  came  very  close  together;  and  Zoe, 
exasperated  by  her  own  wounded  pride  and 
the  sullen  torpor  of  her  lover,  gave  Fanny 
fresh  instructions,  which  nobody  was  bet- 
ter qualified  to  carry  out  than  that  young 
lady,  as  nobody  was  better  able  to  baffle 
female  strategy  than  the  gentleman. 

This  time,  however,  the  ladies  had  cer-' 
tain  advantages,  to  balance  his  subtlety 
and  his  habit  of  stating  anything,  true  or 
false,  that  suited  his  immediate  purpose. 

They  opened  very  cat-like.  Fanny 
affected  to  be  outgrowing  her  ill-humor, 
and  volunteered  a  civil  word  or  two  to 
Severne.  Thereupon  Zoe  turned  sharply 
away  from  Fanny,  as  if  she  disapproved 
her  conduct,  and  took  a  book.  This  was 
pretty  sly,  and  done,  I  suppose,  to  remove 
all  idea  of  concert  between  the  fair  assail- 
ants; whereas  it  was  a  secret  signal  for 
the  concert  to  come  into  operation,  it  being 
Fanny's  part  to  play  upon  Severne,  and 
Zoe's  to  watch,  from  her  corner,  every 
lineament  of  his  face  under  fire. 

"By- the- way,  Mr.  Severne,"  said  Fan- 
ny, apropos  of  a  church  on  a  hill  they  were 
admiring,  "did  you  get  your  winnings?" 

"My  winnings!     You  are  sarcastical. " 

"Am  I?    Really  I  did  not  intend  to  be." 

"No,  no;  forgive  me;  but  that  did  seem 
a  little  cruel.  Miss  Dover,  I  was  a  heavy 
loser." 

"Not  while  we  were  there.  The  lady 
and  gentleman  who  played  with  your 
money  won,  oh,  such  a  deal!" 

"The  devil  they  did!" 

"Yes.  Did  you  not  stay  behind,  last 
night,  to  get  it?  We  never  saw  you  at  the 
Russie." 

"I  was  very  ill." 

"Bleeding  at  the  nose?" 


"No.  That  always  relieves  me  when 
it  comes.  I  am  subject  to  fainting  fits: 
once  I  lay  insensible  so  long  they  were 
going  .to  bury  me.  Now,  do  pray  tell  me 
what  makes  you  fancy  anybody  won  a  lot 
with  my  money." 

"Well,  I  will.  You  know  you  left  fifty 
pounds  for  a  friend  to  bet  with." 

Severne  stared ;  but  was  too  eager  for 
information  to  question  her  how  she  knew 
this.     "Yes,  I  did,"  said  he. 

"And  you  really  don't  know  what  fol- 
lowed?" 

"Good  heavens!  how  can  I?" 

"Well,  then,  as  you  ran  out — to  faint, 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  came  in,  just  as 
she  did  at  the  opera,  you  know,  the  time 
before,  when  you  ran  out — to  bleed.  She 
slipped  into  your  chair,  the  very  moment 
you  left  it ;  and  your  friend  with  the  flam- 
ing neck- tie  told  her  you  had  set  him  to 
bet  with  your  money.  By-the-by,  Mr. 
Severne,  how  on  earth  do  you  and  Made- 
moiselle Klosking,  who  have  both  so  much 
taste  in  dress,  come  to  have  a  mutual  friend, 
vulgarity  in  person,  with  a  velveteen  coat 
and  an  impossible  neck-tie?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Miss  Do- 
ver? I  do  just  know  Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king I  met  her  in  society  in  Vienna,  two 
years  ago :  but  that  cad  I  commissioned  to 
bet  for  me  I  never  saw  before  in  my  life. 
You  are  keeping  me  on  tenter-hooks.  My 
money — my  money — my  money!  If  you 
have  a  heart  in  your  bosom,  tell  me.  what 
became  of  my  money." 

He  was  violent,  for  the  first  time  since 
they  had  known  him,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
fire. 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  beginning  to  be 
puzzled  and  rather  frightened,  "this  man, 
who  you  say  was  a  new  acquaintance — " 

"Whom  I  say?  'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
I  am  a  liar?"  He  fumbled  eagerly  in  his 
breast-pocket,  and  produced  a  card. 
"There,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  card  he  gave 
me,  'Mr.  Joseph  Ashmead.'  Now,  may 
this  train  dash  over  the  next  viaduct,  and 
take  you  and  Miss  Vizard  to  heaven,  and 
me  to  hell,  if  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Ash- 
mead's  face  before.  The  money!— the 
money!" 
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He  uttered  this  furiously,  and,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  but  Zoe  turned  red,  and  Fan- 
ny pale.  It  was  really  in  quite  a  cowed 
voice  Miss  Dover  went  on  to  say,  "La! 
don't  fly  out  like  that.  Well,  then,  the 
man  refused  to  bet  with  your  money;  so 
then  Mademoiselle  Klosking  said  she 
would ;  and  she  played — oh,  how  she  did 
play!  She  doubled,  an£  doubled,  and 
doubled,  hundreds  upon  hundreds.  She 
made  a  mountain  of  gold  and  a  pyramid 
of  bank-notes;  and  she  never  stopped  till 
she  broke  the  bank — there!" 

"With  my  money?"  gasped  Severne. 

"Yes;  with  your  money.  Your  friend 
with  the  loud  tie  pocketed  it;  I  beg  your 
pardon,  not  your  friend — only  hers.  Har- 
rington says  he  is  her  cher  ami." 

"The  money  is  mine!"  he  shrieked.  "I 
don't  care  who  played  with  it,  it  is  mine. 
And  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  send 
me  back  my  fifty  pounds  to  the  Russie." 

"What!  you  gave  him  your  address?" 
this  with  an  involuntary  glance  of  surprise 
at  Zoe. 

' '  Of  course.  Do  you  think  I  leave  a  man 
fifty  pounds  to  play  with,  and  don't  give 
him  my  address?  He  has  won  thousands 
with  my  money,  and  sent  me  back  my  fifty, 
for  a  blind,  the  thief!" 

"Well,  really  it  is  too  bad,"  said  Fan- 
ny. "But,  there — I'm  afraid  you  must 
make  the  best  of  it.  Of  course,  their  send- 
ing back  your  fifty  pounds  shows  they 
mean  to  keep  their  winnings." 

"You  talk  like  a  woman,"  said  he;  then, 
grinding  his  teeth,  and  stretching  out  a 
long  muscular  arm,  he  said,  "I'll  take  the 
blackguard  by  the  throat  and  tear  it  out 
of  him,  though  I  tear  his  life  out  along 
with  it."  • 

,  All  this  time  Zoe  had  been  looking  at 
him  with  concern,  and  even  with  admira- 
tion. He  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
to  her,  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and 
more  of  a  man. 

"Mr.  Severne,"  said  she,  "be  calm. 
Fanny  has  misled  you,  without  intending 
it.  She  did  not  hear  all  that  passed  between 
those  two ;  I  did.  The  velveteen  and  neck- 
tie man  refused  to  bet  with  your  money. 
It   was  Mademoiselle  Klosking  who  bet, 


and  with  her  own  money.  She  took  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  her  own,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  of  yours,  and  won  two  or  three  hun- 
dred in  a  few  moments.  Surely,  as  a  gen- 
tleman, you  cannot  ask  a  lady  to  do  more 
than  repay  you  your  twenty-five  pounds. ' ' 

Severne  was  a  little  cowed  by  Zoe's  in- 
terference. He  stood  his  ground ;  but  sul- 
lenly, instead  of  violently. 

"Miss  Vizard,  if  I  were  weak  enough  to 
trust  a  lady  with  my  money  at  a  gambling 
table,  I  should  expect  foul  play;  for  1 
never  knew  a  lady  yet  who  would  not  cheat 
at  cards,  if  she  could.  I  trusted  my  money 
to  a  tradesman  to  bet  with.  If  he  takes  a 
female  partner,  that  is  no  business  of  mine; 
he  is  responsible  all  the  same,  and  I'll  have 
my  money. ' ' 

He  jumped  up  at  the  word,  and  looked 
out  at  the  window;  he  even  fumbled  with 
the  'door,  and  tried  to  open  it. 

"You  had  better  jump  out, "  said  Fanny. 

"And  then  they  would  keep  my  money 
for  good.  No,"  said  he,  "I'll  wait  for  the 
nearest  station."  He  sunk  back  into  his 
seat,  looking  unutterable  things. 

Fanny  looked  rather  rueful  at  first ;  then 
she  said,  spitefully,  "You  must  be  very 
sure  of  your  influence  with  your  old  sweet- 
heart. You  forget  she  has  got  another 
now — a  tradesman,  too.  He  will  stick  to 
the  money,  and  make  her  stick  to  it.  Their 
sending  the  fifty  pounds  shows  that." 

Zoe's  eyes  were  on  him  with  microscopic 
power,  and,  with  all  his  self-command,  she 
saw  him  wince  and  change  color,  and  give 
other  signs  that  this  shaft  had  told  in 
many  ways. 

He  shut  his  countenance  the  next  mo- 
ment; but  it  had  opened,  and  Zoe  was  on 
fire  with  jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Fluctuating  Fanny  regretted  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  She  did  not  want  to 
lose  a  pleasant  male  companion,  and  she 
felt  sure  Zoe  would  be  unhappy,  and  cross 
to  her,  if  he  went.  "Surely,  Mr.  Severne," 
she  said,  "you  will  not  desert  us  and  go 
back  for  so  small  a  chance.  Why,  we  are 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Homburg, 
and  all  the  nearer  to  dear  old  England. 
There,  there — we  must  be  kinder  to  you, 
and  make  you  forget  this  misfortune. ' ' 
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Thus  spoke  the  trimmer.  The  reply  took 
her  by  surprise. 

"And  whose  fault  is  it  that  I  am  obliged 
to  get  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Homburg?  You  knew  all  this.  You 
could  have  got  me  a  delay  of  a  few  hours 
to  go  and  get  my  due.  You  know  I  am  a 
poor  man.  With  all  your  cleverness,  you 
don't  know  what  made  me  poor,  or  you 
would  feel  some  remorse,  perhaps ;  but  you 
know  I  am  poor  when  most  I  could  wish  I 
were  rich.  You  have  heard  that  old  wo- 
man there  fling  my  poverty  in  my  teeth ; 
yet  you  could  keep  this  from  me — just  to 
,  assist  a  cheat  and  play  upon  the  feelings  of 
a  friend.  Now,  what  good  has  that  done 
you,  to  inflict  misery  on  me  in  sport,  on  a 
man  who  never  gave  you  a  moment's  pain 
if  he  could  help  it?" 

Fanny  looked  ruefully  this  way  and  that, 
her  face  began  to  work,  and  she  laid  down 
her  arms,  if  a  lady  can  be  said  to  do  that 
who  lays  down  a  strong  weapon  and  takes 
up  a  stronger;  in  other  words,  she  burst 
out  crying,  and  said  no  more.  You  see, 
she  was  poor  herself. 

Severne  took  no  notice  of  her ;  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  women  cry.  He 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  in  hopes 
of  seeing  a  station  near,  and  his  whole  be- 
ing was  restless  as  if  he  would  like  to  jump 
out. 

"While  he  was  in  this  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  the  hand  he  had  once  kissed 
so  tenderly,  and  shocked  Miss  Maitland, 
passed  an  envelope  over  his  shoulder,  with 
two  lines  written  on  it  in  pencil: 

"If  you  go  back  to  Homburg,  oblige 

ME  BY  REMAINING  there." 

This  demands  an  explanation;  but  it 
shall  be  brief. 

Fanny's  shrewd  hint,  that  the  money 
could  only  be  obtained  from  Mdlle.  Klosk- 
ing,  had  pierced  Zoe  through  and  through. 
Her  mind  grasped  all  that  had  happened, 
all  that  impended,  and,  wisely  declining 
to  try  and  account  for,  or  reconcile,  all  the 
jarring  details,  she  settled,  with  a  woman's 
broad  instinct,  that,  somehow  or  other,  his 
going  back  to  Homburg  meant  going  back 
to  Mademoiselle  Klosking.     Whether  that 


lady  would  buy  him  or  not,  she  did  not 
know.  But  going  back  to  her  meant  going 
a  journey  to  see  a  rival,  with  consequences 
illimitable. 

She  had  courage;  she  had  pride;  she 
had  jealousy.  She  resolved  to  lose  her 
lover,  or  have  him  all  to  herself.  Share 
him  she  would  not,  nor  even  endure  the 
torture  of  the  doubt. 

She  took  an  envelope  out  of  her  satchel, 
and  with  the  pencil  attached  to  her  chate- 
laine wrote  the  fatal  words,  "If  you  go 
back  to  Homburg,  oblige  me  by  remaining 
there." 

At  this  moment  she  was  not  goaded  by 
pique  or  any  petty  feeling.  Indeed,  his  re- 
proach to  Fanny  had  touched  her  a  little, 
and  it  was  with  the  tear  in  her  eye  she 
came  to  the  resolution,  and  handed  him 
that  line,  which  told  him  she  knew  her 
value,  and,  cost  what  it-might,  would  part 
with  any  man  forever  rather  than  share 
him  with  the  Klosking  or  any  other  woman. 

Severne  took  the  line,  eyed  it,  realized  it, 
fell  back  from  the  window,  and  dropped 
into  his  seat.  This  gave  Zoe  a  consoling 
sense  of  power.  She  had  seen  her  lover 
raging  and  restless,  and  wanting  to  jump 
out;  yet  now  beheld  him  literally  felled 
with  a  word  from  her  hand. 

He  leaned  his  head  in  his  hand  in  a  sort 
of  broken-down,  collapsed,  dogged  way 
that  moved  her  pity,  though  hardly  her 
respect. 

By-and-by  it  struck  her  as  a  very  grave 
thing  that  he  did  not  reply  by  word,  nor 
even  by  look.  He  could  decide  with  a 
glance,  and  why  did  he  hesitate?  Was  he 
really  balancing  her  against  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  weighted  with  a  share  of  his 
winnings* 

This  doubt  was  wormwood  to  her  pride 
and  self-respect;  but  his  crushed  attitude 
allayed  in  some  degree  the  mere  irritation 
his  doubt  caused. 

The  minutes  passed  and  the  miles :  still 
that  broken  figure  sat  before  her,  with  his 
face  hidden  by  his  white  hand. 

Zoe's  courage  began  to  falter.  Misgiv- 
ings seized  her.  She  had  made  that  a  mat- 
ter of  love  which,  after  all,  to  a  man,  might 
be  a  mere  matter  of  business.     He  was 
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poor,  too,  and  she  had  thrust  her  jealousy 
between  him  and  money.  He  might  have 
his  pride  too,  and  rebel  against  her  affront. 

As  for  his  thoughts,  under  that  crushed 
exterior,  which  he  put  on  for  a  blind,  they 
were  so  deliberate  and  calculating  that  I 
shall  not  mix  them  on  this  page  with  that 
pure  and  generous  creature's.  Another 
time  will  do  to  reveal  lus  sordid  arithmetic. 
As  for  Zoe,  she  settled  down  into  wishing, 
with  all  her  heart,  she  had  not  submitted 
her  lover  so  imperiously  to  a  test,  the  se- 
verity of  which  she  now  saw  she  had  under- 
rated. 

Presently  the  speed  of  the  train  began  to 
slacken — all  too  soon.^  She  now  dreaded 
to  learn  her  fate.  Was  she,  or  was  she 
not,  worth  a  few  thousand  pounds  ready 
money? 

A  signal-post  was  past,  proving  that 
they  were  about  to  enter  a  station.  Yet 
another.  Now  the  wheels  were  hardly 
turning.  Now  the  platform  was  visible. 
Yet  he  never  moved  his  white,  delicate, 
womanish  fingers  from  his  forehead,  but 
remained  still  absorbed,  and  looked  unde- 
cided. 

At  last  the  motion  entirely  ceased.  Then, 
as  she  turned  her  head  to  glean,  if  possi- 
ble, the  name  of  the  place,  he  stole  a  fur- 
tive glance  at  her.  She  was  pallid,  agi- 
tated.    He  resolved  upon  his  course. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped,  he  opened 
the  door  and  jumped  out,  without  a  word 
to  Zoe,  or  even  a  look. 

Zoe  turned  pale  as  death.  "I  have  lost 
him,"  said  she. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Fanny.  "See,  he  has 
not  taken  his  cane  and  umbrella." 

"They  will  not  keep  him  from  flying  to 
his  money  and  her,"  moaned  Zoe.  "Did 
you  not  see?  He  never  once  looked  at  me. 
He  could  not.     I  am  sick  at  heart." 

This  set. Fanny  fluttering.  "There,  let 
me  out  to  speak  to  him." 

"Sit  quiet,"  said  Zoe,  sternly. 

"No;  no.     If  you  love  him — " 

"I  do  love  him — passionately.  And 
therefore  I'll  die  rather  than  share  him 
with  any  one." 

"But  it  is  dreadful  to  be  fixed  here,  and 
not  allowed  to  move  hand  or  foot." 


"It  is  the  lot  of  women.  Let  me  feel 
the  hand  of  a  friend,  that  is  all;  for  I  am 
sick  at  heart." 

Fanny  gave  her  her  hand,  and  all  the 
sympathy  her  shallow  nature  had  to  be- 
stow. 

Zoe  sat  motionless,  gripping  her  friend's 
hand  almost  convulsively,  a  statue  of  fe- 
male fortitude. 

This  suspense  could  not  last  long.  The 
officials  ordered  the  travelers  to  the  car- 
riages; doors  were  opened  and  slammed; 
the  engine  gave  a  snort,  and  only  at  that 
moment  did  Mr,  Edward  Severne  tear  the 
door  open  and  bolt  into  the  carriage. 

Oh,  it  was  pitiable,  but  lovely,  to  see  the 
blood  rush  into  Zoe'sface,  and  the  fire  into 
her  eye,  and  the  sweet  mouth  expand  in  a 
smile  of  joy  and  triumph ! 

She  sat  a  moment,  almost  paralyzed  with 
pleasure,  and  then  cast  her  eyes  down,  lest 
their  fire  should  proclaim  her  feelings  too 
plainly. 

As  for  Severne,  he  only  glanced  at  her 
as  he  came  in,  and  then  shunned  her  eye. 
He  presented  to  her  the  grave,  resolved 
countenance  of  a  man  who  has  been  forced 
to  a  decision,  but  means  to  abide  by  it. 

In  reality  he  was  delighted  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  The  money  was  not 
necessarily  lost,  since  he  knew  where  it 
was ;  and  Zoe  had  compromised  herself  be- 
yond retreating.  He  intended  to  wear  this 
anxious  face  a  long  while.  But  his  artifi- 
cial snow  had  to  melt,  so  real  a  sun  shone 
full  on  it.  The  moment  he  looked  full  at 
Zoe,  she  repaid  him  with  such  a  point- 
blank  beam  of  glorious  tenderness  and  grat- 
itude as  made  him  thrill  with  passion  as 
well  as  triumph.  He  felt  her  whole  heart 
was  his,  and  from  that  hour  his  poverty 
would  never  be  allowed  to  weigh  with  her. 
He  cleared  up,  and  left  off  acting,  because 
it  was  superfluous ;  he  had  now  only  to 
bask  in  sunshine.  Zoe,  always  tender,  but 
coy  till  this  moment,  made  love  to  him 
like  a  young  goddess.  Even  Fanny  yield- 
ed to  the  solid  proof  of  sincerity  he  had 
given,  and  was  downright  affectionate. 

He  was  king.  And  from  one  gradation 
to  another,  they  entered  Cologne  with  Sev- 
erne seated  between  the  two  girls,  each 
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with  a  hand  in  his,  and  a  great  disposition 
to  pet  him  and  spoil  him ;  more  than  once, 
indeed,  a  delicate  head  just  grazed  each  of 
his  square  shoulders;  but  candor  compels 
me  to  own  that  their  fatigue  and  the  yaw- 
ing of  the  carriage  at  the  time  were  more 
to  blame  than  the  tired  girls ;  for  at  the 
enormity  there  was  a  prompt  retirement 
to  a  distance.  Miss  Maitland  had  been  a 
long  time  in  the  land  of  Nod ;  and  Vizard, 
from  the  first,  had  preferred  male  compan- 
ions and  tobacco. 

At  Cologne  they  visited  the  pride  of  Ger- 
many, that  mighty  cathedral  which  the 
Middle  Ages  projected,  commenced,  and 
left  to  decay  of  old  age  before  completion, 
and  our  enterprising  age  will  finish;  but 
they  departed  on  the  same  day. 

Before  they  reached  England,  the  love- 
making  between  Severne  and  Zoe,  though 
it  never  passed  the  bounds  of  good  taste, 
was  so  apparent  to  any  female  eye  that 
Miss  Maitland  remonstrated  severely  with 
Fanny. 

But  the  trimmer  was  now  won  to  the 
other  side.  She  would  not  offend  Aunt 
Maitland  by  owning  her  conversion.  She 
said,  hypocritically,  "I  am  afraid  it  is  no 
use  objecting  at  present,  aunt.  The  attach- 
ment is  too  strong  on  both  sides.  And, 
whether  he  is  poor  or  not,  he  has  sacrificed 
his  money  to  her  feelings,  and  so,  now,  she 
feels  bound  in  honor.  I  know  her;  she 
won't  listen  to  a  word  now,  aunt :  why  ir- 
ritate her?  She  would  quarrel  with  both 
of  us  in  a  moment." 

"Poor  girl!"  said  Miss  Maitland;  and 
took  the  hint.  She  had  still  an  arrow  in 
her  quiver — Vizard. 

In  mid-channel,  ten  miles  south  of  Do- 
ver, she  caught  him  in  a  lucid  interval  of 
non-smoke.  She  reminded  him  he  had 
promised  her  to  give  Mr.  Severne  a  hint 
about  Zoe. 

"So  I  did,"  said  he.      . 

"And  have  you?" 

"Well,  no;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  forgot." 

"Then  please  do  it  now;  for  they  are 
going  on  worse  than  ever." 

"I'll  warn  the  fool,"  said  he. 

He  did  warn  him,  and  in  the  following 
terms : 


"Look  here,  old  fellow.  I  hear  you  are 
getting  awfully  sweet  on  my  sister  Zoe." 

No  answer.     Severne  on  his  guard. 

"Now,  you  had  better  mind  your  eye. 
She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  you  may  find 
yourself  entangled  before  you  know  where 
you  are." 

Severne  hung  his  head.  "Of  course,  I 
know  it  is  great  presumption  in  me." 

"Presumption?  fiddlestick!  Such  a  man 
as  you  are  ought  not  to  be  tied  to  any 
woman,  or,  if  you  must  be,  you  ought  not 
to  go  cheap.  Mind,  Zoe  is  a  poor  girl; 
only  ten  thousand  in  the  world.  Flirt  with 
whom  you  like — there  is  no  harm  in  that; 
but  don't  get  seriously  entangled  with  any 
of  them.  Good  sisters,  and  good  daughters, 
and  good  flirts  make  bad  wives." 

"Oh,  then,"  said  Severne,  "it  is  only 
on  my  account  you  object." 

"Well,  principally.  And  I  don't  ex- 
actly object.  I  warn.  In  the  first  place, 
as  soon  as  ever  we  get  into  Bar- 
fordshire,  she  will  most  likely  jilt  you. 
You  may  be  only  her  Continental  lover. 
How  can  I  tell,  or  you  either?  And  if 
not,  and  you  were  to  be  weak  enough  to 
marry  her,  she  would  develop  unexpected 
vices  directly — they  all  do.  And  you  are 
not  rich  enough  to  live  in  a  house  of  your 
own;  you  would  have  to  live  in  mine — a 
fine  fate  for  a  rising  blade  like  you." 

"What  a  terrible  prospect — to  be  tied 
to  the  best  friend  in  England  as  well  as  the 
loveliest  woman!" 

"Oh,  if  that  is  the  view  you  take,"  said 
Vizard,  beaming  with  delight,  "it  is  no 
use  talking  reason  to  you." 

When  they  reached  London,  Vizard  gave 
Miss  Maitland  an  outline  of  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  so  far  from  seeing  the  humor  of 
it,  which,  nevertheless,  was  pretty  strong 
and  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  one 
foible,  she  took  the  huff,  and  .would  not 
even  stay  to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  She 
would  go  into  her  own  county  by  the  next 
train,  i>ag  and  baggage. 

Mr.  Severne  was  the  only  one  who  of- 
fered to  accompany  her  to  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway.  She  declined.  He  insisted; 
went  with  her ;  got  her  ticket,  numbered 
and  arranged  her  packages,  and  saw  her 
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safely  off,  with  an  air  of  profound  respect 
and  admirably  feigned  regret. 

That  she  was  the  <lupe  of  his  art,  may 
be  doubted :  that  he  lost  nothing  by  it,  is 
certain.  Men  are  not  ruined  by  civility. 
As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  she  said,  "I 
beg,  sir,  you  will  waste  no  more  time  with 
me.  Mr.  Severne,  you  have  behaved  to 
me  like  a  gentleman,  and  that  is  very  un- 
usual in  a  man  of 'y°ur  aSe  nowadays.  I 
cannot  alter  my  opinion  about  my  niece 
and  you :  but  I  am  Sorry  you  are  a  poor 
gentleman — much  too  poor  to  marry  her, 
and  I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  rich  one ; 
but  I  cannot.     There  is  my  hand." 

You  should  have  seen  the  air  of  tender 
veneration  with  which  the  young  Machia- 
vel  bowed  over  her  hand,  and  even  im- 
printed a  light  touch  on  it  with  his  velvet 
lips. 

Then  he  retired,  disconsolate,  and,  once 
out  of  sight,  whipped  into  a  gin-palace  and 
swallowed  a  quartern  of  neat  brandy,  to 
take  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth.  "Go  it, 
Ned,"  said  he,  to  himself;  "you  can't 
afford  to  make  enemies." 

The  old  lady  went  off  bitter  against  the 
whole  party  except  Mr.  Severne;  and  he 
retired  to  his  friends,  disembarrassed  of 
the  one  foe  he  had  not  turned  into  a  down- 
right friend,  but  only  disarmed.  Well  does 
the  great  Voltaire  recommend  what  he  well 
calls  "le  grand  art  de  plaire." 

Vizard  sent  Harris  into  Barfordshire,  to 
prepare  for  the  comfort  of  the  party ;  and 
to  light  fires  in  all  the  bedrooms,  though  it 
was  summer;  and  to  see  the  beds,  blankets 
and  sheets  aired  at  the  very  fires  of  the 
very  rooms  they  were  to  be  used  in.  This 
sacred  office  he  never  trusted  to  a  house- 
keeper; he  used  even  to  declare,  as  the 
result  of  experience,  that  it  was  beyond  the 
intellect  of  any  woman  really  to  air  mat- 
tresses, blankets,  and  sheets — all  three.  He 
had  also  a  printed  list  he  used  to  show 
about,  of  five  acquaintances,  stout  fellows 
all,  whom  "little  bits  of  women  "  (such 
was  his  phraseology)  had  laid  low  with 
damp  beds,  having  crippled  two  for  life 
with  rheumatism  and  lumbago,  and  sent 
three  to  their  long  home. 

Meantime  Severne  took    the    ladies  to 


every  public  attraction  by  day  and  night, 
and  Vizard  thanked  him,  before  the  fair, 
for  his  consideration  in  taking  them  off 
his  hands ;  and  Severne  retorted  by  thank- 
ing him'  for  leaving  them  on  his. 

It  may  seem,  at  first,  a  vile  selection; 
but  I  am  going  to  ask  the  ladies  who  honor 
me  with  their  attention  to  follow,  not  that 
gay,  amorous  party  of  three,  but  this  soli- 
tary cynic  on  his  round. 

Taking  a  turn  round  the  garden  in  Lei- 
cester Square,  which  was  new  to  him,  Har- 
rington Vizard's  observant  eye  saw  a  young 
lady  rise  up  from  a  seat  to  go,  but  turn 
pale  directly,  and  sit  down  again  upon  the 
arm  of  the  seat,-  as  if  for  support. 

"Halloo !"  said  Vizard,  in  his  blunt  way, 
" you  are  not  well.  What  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"I  am  all  right,"  said  she.  "Please 
go  on;"  the  latter  words  in  a  tone  that 
implied  she  was  not  a  novice,  and  the  at- 
tentions of  gentlemen  to  strange  ladies 
were  suspected. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Vizard,  cool- 
ly. "You  are  not  all  right.  You  look  as 
if  you  were  going  to  faint." 

"What,  are  my  lips  blue?" 

"No;  but  they  are  pale." 

"Well,  then  it  is  not  a  case  of  fainting. 
It  may  be  exhaustion." 

"You  know  best.     What  shall  we  do?" 

"Why,  nothing.  Yes;  mind  our  own 
business." 

"With  all  my  heart;  my  business  just 
now  is  to  offer  you  some  restorative — a 
glass  of  wine." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  think  I  see  myself  going 
into  a  public-house  with  you.  Besides,  I 
don't  balieve  in  stimulants.  Strength  can 
only  enter  the  human  body  one  way.  I 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

"What  is  it?" 

"I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  you." 

"Of  course  you  are  not  obliged;  but  you 
might  as  well." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  Hunger." 

"Hunger!" 

"Hunger  —  famine  —  starvation.  Don't 
you  know  English?" 

"I  hope  you  are  not  serious,  madam," 
said  Vizard,  very  gravely.     "However,  if 
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ladies  will  say  such  things  as  that,  men 
with  stomachs  in  their  bosoms  must  act 
accordingly.  Oblige  me  by  taking  my 
arm,  as  you  are  weak,  and  we  will  .adjourn 
to  that  eating-house  over  the  way." 

"Much  obliged,"  said  the  lady,  satiri- 
cally, "our  acquaintance  is  not  quite  long 
enough  for  that." 

He  looked  at  her;  a  tall,  slim,  young 
lady,  black  merino,  by  no  means  new,  clean 
cuffs  and  collar  leaning  against  the  chair 
for  support,  and  yet  sacrificing  herself  to 
conventional  propriety,  and  even  with- 
standing him  with  a  pretty  little  air  of 
defiance  that  was  pitiable,  her  pallor  and 
the  weakness  of  her  body  considered. 

The  poor  Woman-hater's  bowels  began 
to  yearn.  "  Look  here,  you  little  spitfire, " 
said  he,  "if  you  don't  instantly  take  my 
arm,  I'll  catch  you  up  and  carry  you  over, 
with  no  more  trouble  than  you  would  carry 
a  thread-paper." 

She  looked  him  up  and  down  very  keenly, 
and  at  last  with  a  slight  expression  of  fem- 
inine approval,  the  first  she»  had  vouch- 
safed him.  Then  she  folded  her  arms,  and 
cocked  her  little  nose  at  him,  "You  daren't. 
I'll  call  the  police." 

"If  you  do,  I'll  tell  them  you  are  my  lit- 
tle cousin,  mad  as  a  March  hare :  starving, 
and  won't  eat.  Come,  how  is  it  to  be?" 
He  advanced  upon  her. 

"You  can't  be  in  earnest,  sir,"  said  she, 
with  sudden  dignity. 

"Am  I  not,  though?  You  don't  know 
me.  I  am  used  to  be  obeyed.  If  you  don't 
go  with  me  like  a  sensible  girl,  I'll  carry 
you — to  your  dinner — like  a  ruffian." 

"Then  I'll  go — like  a  lady,"  said  she, 
with  sudden  humility. 

He  offered  her  his  arm.  She  passed  hers 
within ;  but  leaned  as  lightly  as  possible 
on  it,  and  her  poor  pale  face  was  a  little 
pink  as  they  went. 

He  entered  the  eating-house,  and  asked 
for  two  portions  of  cold  roast  beef,  not  to 
keep  her  waiting.     They  were  brought. 

"Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  subjugated  air, 
"will  you  be  so  good  as  cut  up  the  meat 
small,  and  pass  it  to  me  a  bit  or  two  at  a 
time." 

He  was  surprised,  but  obeyed  her  orders. 


"And  if  you  could  make  me  talk  a  little? 
Because,  at  sight  of  the  meat  so  near  me, 
I  feel  like  a  tigress— poor  human  nature! 
Sir,  I  have  not  eaten  meat  for  a  week,  nor 
food  of  any  kind  this  two  days." 

"Good  God!" 

"So  I  must  be  prudent.  People  have 
gorged  themselves  with  furious  eating  un- 
*der  those  circumstances;  that  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  supply  me  slowly.  Thank 
you.  You  need  not  look  at  me  like  that. 
Better  folk  than  I  have  died  of  hunger. 
Something  tells  me  I  have  reached  the 
lowest  spoke,  when  I  have  been  indebted 
to  a  stranger  for  a  meal." 

Vizard  felt  the  water  come-into  his  eyes; 
but  he  resisted  that  pitiable  weakness. 
"Bother  that  nonsense!"  said  he.  "I'll 
introduce  myself,  and  then  you  can't  throw 
stranger  in  my  teeth.  I  am  Harrington 
Vizard,  a  Barfordshire  squire." 

"I  thought  you  were  not  a  Cockney." 

"Lord  forbid!  Does  that  information 
entitle  me  to  any  in  return?" 

"I  don't  know;  but,  whether  or  no,  my 
name  is  Rhoda  Gale." 

"Have  another  plate,  Miss  Gale?" 

"Thanks." 

He  ordered  another. 

"I  am  proud  of  your  confiding  your 
name  to  me,  Miss  Gale;  but,  to  tell  the 
truth,  what  I  wanted  to  know  is  how  a 
young  lady  of  your  talent  and  education 
could  be  so  badly  off  as  you  must  be.  It 
is  not  impertinent  curiosity." 

The  young  lady  reflected  a  moment. 
"Sir,"  said  she,  "I  don't  think  it  is;  and 
I  would  not  much  mind  telling  you.  Of 
course  I  studied  you  before  I  came  here. 
Even  hunger  would  not  make  me  sit  in  a 
tavern  beside  a  fool,  or  a  snob,  or  (with  a 
faint  blush)  a  libertine.  But  to  tell  one's 
own  story,  that  is  so  egotistical,  for  one 
thing." 

"Oh,  it  is  never  egotistical  to  oblige." 

"Now,  that  is  sophistical.  Then,  again, 
I  am  afraid  I  could  not  tell  it  to  you  with- 
out crying,  because  you  seem  rather  a 
manly  man,  and  some  of  it  might  revolt 
you,  and  you  might  sympathize  right  out, 
and  then  I  should  break  down." 

"No  matter.     Do  us  both  good." 


Let  me  count  it,"  said  Ashmead. 

—A  Woman  Hater,  Chapter  X. 
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"Yes,  but  before  the  waiters  and  people! 
See  how  they  are  staring  at  us  already." 

"We  will  have  another  go  in  at  the  beef, 
and  then  adjourn  to  the  garden  for  your 
narrative." 

"No:  as  much  garden  as  you  like,  but 
no  more  beef.  I  have  eaten  one  sirloin,  I 
reckon.  Will  you  give  me  one  cup  of  black 
tea  without  sugar  or  milk?" 

Vizard  gave  the  order. 

She  seemed  to  think  some  explanation 
necessary,  though  he  did  not. 

"One  cup  of  tea  agrees  with  my  brain 
and  nerves,"  said  she.  "It  steadies  them. 
That  is  a  matter  of  individual  experience. 
I  should  not  prescribe  it  to  others  any  the 
more  for  that. " 

Vizard  sat  wondering  at  the  girl.  He 
said  to  himself,  "What  is  she?  A  lusus 
naturae,?" 

When  the  tea  came,  and  she  had  sipped 
a  little,  she  perked  up  wonderfully.  Said 
she,  "Oh,  the  magic  effect  of  food  eaten 
judiciously !  Now  I  am  a  lioness,  and  do 
not  fear  the  future.  Yes ;  I  will  tell  you 
my  story — and,  if  you  think  you  are  going 
to  hear  a  love-story,  you  will  be  nicely 
caught — ha-ha!  No,  sir;"  said  she,  with 
rising  fervor  and  heightened  color,  "you 
will  hear  a  story  the  public  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  and  does  not  know  it;  ay,  a 
story  that  will  certainly  be  referred  to  with 
wonder  and  shame,  whenever  civilization 
shall  become  a  reality,  and  law  cease  to 
be  a  tool  of  injustice  and  monopoly."  She 
paused  a  moment;  then  said  a  little  dog- 
gedly, as  one  used  to  encounter  prejudice, 
"I  am  a  medical  student;  a  would-be  doc- 
tor." 

"Ah!" 

"And  so  well  qualified  by  genuine  gifts, 
by  study  from  my  infancy,  by  zeal,  quick 
senses,  and  cultivated  judgment,  that,  were 
all  the  leading  London  physicians  exam- 
ined to-morrow  by  qualified  persons  at  the 
same*  board  as  myself,  most  of  those 
wealthy  practitioners — not  all,  mind  you — 
would  cut  an  indifferent  figure  in  modern 
science  compared  with  me,  whom  you  have 
had  to  rescue  from  starvation — because  I 
m  a  woman." 

Her  eye  flashed.      But  she  moderated 

(6) 


herself,  and  said,  "That  is  the  outline; 
and  it  is  a  grievance.  Now,  grievances 
are  bores.  You  can  escape  this  one  before 
it  is  too  late." 

"If  it  lies  with  me,  I  demand  the  mi- 
nutest details,"  said  Vizard,  warmly. 

"You  shall  have  them;  and  true  to  the 
letter." 

Vizard  settled  the  small  account,  and 
adjourned,  with  his  companion,  to  the  gar- 
den. She  walked  by  his  side,  with  her 
face  sometimes  thoughtfully  bent  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  confronting  him 
with  ardor,  and  told  him  a  true  story,  the 
simplicity  of  which  I  shall  try  not  to  spoil 
with  any  vulgar  arts  of  fiction. 

A  LITTLE  NARRATIVE  OF  DRY  FACTS 
TOLD   TO   A  WOMAN-HATER  BY   A  WOMAN. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"My  father  was  an  American,  my  mo- 
ther English.  I  was  born'near  Epsom  and 
lived  there  ten  years.  Then  my  father  had 
property  left  him  in  Massachusetts,  and 
we  went  to  Boston.  Both  my  parents  ed- 
ucated me,  and  began  very  early.  I  ob- 
serve that  most  parents  are  babies  at  teach- 
ing, compared  with  mine.  My  father  was 
a  linguist,  and  taught  me  to  lisp  German, 
French,  and  English;  my  mother  was  an 
ideaed  woman :  she  taught  me  three  rari- 
ties— attention,  observation,  and  accuracy. 
If  I  went  a  walk  in  the  country,  I  haa  to 
bring  her  home  a  budget :  the  men  and 
women  on  the  road,  their  dresses,  appear- 
ance, countenances,  and  words ;  every  kind 
of  bird  in  the  air,  and  insect  and  chrysalis 
in  the  hedges;  the  crops  in  the  fields,  the 
flowers  and  herbs  on  the  banks.  If  I 
walked  in  the  town,  I  must  not  be  eyes 
and  no  eyes;  woe  betide  me  if  I  could  only 
report  the  dresses !  Really,  I  have  known 
me,  when  I  was  but  eight,  pome  home  to 
my  mother  laden  with  details,  when  per- 
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haps  an  untrained  girl  of  eighteen  could 
only  have  specified  that  she  had  gone  up 
and  down  a  thoroughfare.  Another  time 
mother  would  take  me  on  a  visit :  next  day, 
or  perhaps  next  week,  she  would  expect 
me  to  describe  every  article  of  furniture 
in  her  friend's  room,  and  the  books  on 
the  table,  and  repeat  the  couversation,  the 
topics  at  all  events.  She  taught  me  to 
master  history  accurately.  To  do  this  she 
was  artful  enough  to  turn  sport  into  sci- 
ence. She  utilized  a  game :  young  people 
in  Boston  play  it.  A  writes  an  anecdote 
on  paper,  or  perhaps  produces  it  in  print. 
She  reads  it  off  to  B.  B  goes  away,  and 
writes  it  down  by  memory ;  then  reads  her 
writing  out  to  C.  C  has  to  listen,  and 
convey  her  impression  to  paper.  This  she 
reads  to  D,  and  D  goes  and  writes  it. 
Then  the  original  story  and  D's  version 
are  compared;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  difference  of  the  two  is  a  caution — 
against  oral  tradition.  "When  the  steps  of 
deviation  are  observed,  it  is  quite  a  study. 

"My  mother,  with  her  good  wit,  saw 
there  was  something  better  than  fun  to  be 
got  out  of  this.  She  trained  my  memory 
of  great  things  with  it.  She  began  with 
striking  passages  of  history,  and  played 
the  game  with  father  and  me.  But  as  my 
power  of  retaining,  and  repeating  correctly, 
grew  by  practice,  she  enlarged  the  business, 
and  kept  enriching  my  memory,  so  that  I 
began  to  have  tracts  of  history  at  my  fin- 
gers' ends.  As  I  grew  older,  she  extended 
the  sport  to  laws  and  the  great  public  con- 
troversies in  religion,  politics,  and  philos- 
ophy that  have  agitated  the  world.  But 
here  she  had  to  get  assistance  from  her 
learned  friends.  She  was-  a  woman  valued 
bj^men  of  intellect,  and  she  had  no  mercy 
— milked  jurists,  physicians,  and  theolo- 
gians and  historians  all  into  my  little  pail. 
To  be  sure,  they  were  as  kind  about  it  as 
she  was  unscrupulous.  They  saw  I  was  a 
keen  student,  and  gave  my  mother  many 
a  little  gem  in  writing.  She  read  them 
out  to  me :  I  listened  hard,  and  thus  I  fixed 
many  great  and  good  things  in  my  trained 
memory ;  and  repeated  them  against  the 
text :  I  was  npver  allowed  to  see  that. 

"With  this  sharp  training,  school  sub- 


jects were  child's  play  to  me,  and  I  won  a 
good  many  prizes  very  easily.  My  mother 
would  not  let  me  waste  a  single  minute 
over  music.  She  used  to  say  '  Music  ex- 
tracts what  little  brains  a  girl  has.  Open 
the  piano,  you  shut  the  understanding.'  I 
am  afraid  I  bore  you  with  my  mother." 
"Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I  admire  her." 
"Oh,  thank  you!  thank  you,  sir!  She 
never  uses  big  words;  so  it  is  only  of  late 
I  have  had  the  nous  to  see  how  wise  she  is. 
She  corrected  the  special  blots  of  the  fe- 
male character  in  me,  and  it  is  sweet  to  me 
to  talk  of  that  dear  freind.  What  would  I 
give  to  see  her  here ! 

"Well,  then,  sir,  she  made  me,  as  far  as 
she  could,  a — what  shall  I  say?  a  kind  of 
little  intellectual  gymnast,  fit  to  begin  any 
study ;  but  she  left  me  to  choose  my  own 
line.  Well,  I  was  for  natural  history  first ; 
began  like  a  girl ;  gathered  wild  flowers 
and  simples  at  Epsom,  along  with  an  old 
woman;  she  discoursed  on  their  traditional 
virtues,  and  knew  little  of  their  real  prop- 
erties: that  I  have  discovered  since. 

"From  herbs  to  living  things;  never 
spared  a  chrysalis,  but  always  took  it  home 
and  watched  it  break  into  wings.  Hung 
over  the  ponds  in  June,  watching  the  eggs 
of  the  frog  turn  to  tadpoles,  and  the  tad- 
poles to  Johnny  Crapaud.  I  obeyed  Scrip- 
ture in  one  thing,  for  I  studied  the  ants 
and  their  ways. 

"I  collected  birds'  eggs.  At  nine,  not  a 
boy  in  the  parish  could  find  more  nests  in 
a  day  than  I  could.  With  birdnesting, 
buying,  and  now  and  then  begging,  I  made 
a  collection  that  figures  in  a  museum  over 
the  water,  and  is  entitled  'Eggs  of  British 
Birds.'  The  colors  attract,  and  people  al- 
ways stop  at  it.  But  it  does  no  justice 
whatever  to  the  great  variety  of  sea-birds' 
eggs  on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

"When  I  had  learned  what  little  they 
teach  in  schools,  especially  drawing,  and 
that  is  useful  in  scientific  pursuits,  I  was 
allowed  to  choose  my  own  books,  and  at- 
tend lectures.  One  blessed  day  I  sat  and 
listened  to  Agassiz — ah !  No  tragedy  well 
played,  nor  opera  sung,  ever  moved  a  heart 
so  deeply  as  he  moved  mine,  that  great  and 
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earnest  man,  whose  enthusiasm  for  nature 
was  as  fresh  as  my  own,  and  his  knowl- 
edge a  thousand  times  larger.  Talk  of 
heaven  opening  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  as 
he  passes  Jordan !  Why,  God  made  earth 
as  well  as  heaven,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the 
Architect;  and  it  is  a  joy  divine  when 
earth  opens  to  the  true  admirer  of  God's' 
works.  Sir,  earth  opened  to  me,  as  Agas- 
siz  discoursed. 

"I  followed  him  about  like  a  little  blood- 
hound, and  dived  into  the  libraries  after 
each  subject  he  treated  or  touched. 

"It  was  another  little  epoch  in  my  life 
when  I  read  'White's  Letters  to  Pennant ' 
about  natural  history  in  Selborne.  Sel- 
borne  is  an  English  village,  not  half  so 
pretty  as  most;  and,  until  Gilbert  White 
came,  nobody  saw  anything  there  worth 
printing.  His  book  showed  me  that  the 
humblest  spot  in  nature  becomes  extraor- 
dinary the  moment  extraordinary  observa- 
tion is  applied  to  it.  I  must  mimic  Gilbert 
White  directly.  I  pestered  my  poor  par- 
ents to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  the  depths 
of  the  country,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest. 
They  yielded,  with  groans ;  I  kissed  them, 
and  we  rusticated.  I  pried  into  every  liv- 
ing thing,  not  forgetting  my  old  friends, 
the  insect  tribe.  Here  I  found  ants  with 
grander  ideas  than  they  have  to  home,  and 
satisfied  myself  they  have  more  brains 
than  apes.  They  co-operate  more,  and  in 
complicated  things.  Sir,  there  are  ants 
that  make  greater  marches,  for  their  size, 
than  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  Even 
the  less  nomad  tribes  will  march  through 
fields  of  grass,  where  each  blade  is  a  high 
gum-tree  to  them,  and  never  lose  the  track. 
I  saw  an  army  of  red  ants,  with  generals, 
captains,  and  ensigns,  start  at  daybreak, 
march  across  a  road,  through  a  hedge,  and 
then  through  high  grass  till  noon,  and  sur- 
prise a  fortification  of  black  ants,  and  take 
it  after  a  sanguinary  resistance.  All  that 
must  have  been  planned  beforehand,  you 
know,  and  carried  out  to- the  letter.  Once 
I  found  a  colony  busy  on  some  hard  ground, 
preparing  an  abode.  I  happened  to  have 
been  microscoping  a  wasp,  so  I  threw  him 
down  among  the  ants-.  They  were  dis- 
gusted.    They  ran  about  collecting  opin- 


ions. Presently  half  of  them  burrowed 
into  the  earth  below  and  undermined  him, 
till  he  lay  on  a  crust  of  earth  as  thin  as  a 
wafer,  and  a  deep  grave  below.  Then  they 
all  got  on  him  except  one,  and  he  stood 
pompous  on  a  pebble,  and  gave  orders. 
The  earth  broke — the  wasp  went  down 
into  his  grave — and  the  ants  soon  covered 
him  with  loose  earth,  and  resumed  their 
domestic  architecture.  I  concluded  that 
though  the  monkey  resembles  man  most 
in  body,  the  ant  comes  nearer  him  in  mind. 
As  for  dogs,  I  don't  know  where  to  rank 
them  in  nature,  because  they  have  been 
pupils  of  man  for  centuries.     I  bore  you?" 

"No." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do:  an  enthusiast  is  always 
a  bore.  'Les  facheux,'  of  Moliere  are  just 
enthusiasts.  Well,  sir,  in  one  word,  I  was 
a  natural  philosopher  —  very  small,  but 
earnest;  and,  in  due  course,  my  studies 
brought  me  to  the  wonders  of  the  human 
body.  I  studied  the  outlines  of  anatomy 
in  books,  and  plates,  and  prepared  figures; 
and  from  that,  by  degrees,  I  was  led  on 
to  surgery  and  medicine — in  books,  you 
understand;  and  they  are  only  half  the 
battle.  Medicine  is  a  thing  one  can  do. 
It  is  a  noble  science,  a  practical  science, 
and  a  subtle  science,  where  I  thought  my 
powers  of  study  and  observation  might 
help  me  to  be  keen  at  reading  symptoms, 
and  do  good  to  man,  and  be  a  famous 
woman;  so  I  concluded  to  benefit  man- 
kind and  myself.  Stop!  that  sounds  like 
self-deception.  It  must  have  been  myself 
and  mankind  I  concluded  to  benefit.  Any- 
way, I  pestered  that  small  section  of  man- 
kind which  consisted  of  my  parents,  until 
they  consented  to  let  me  study  medicine  in 
Europe." 

"What,  all  by  yourself?" 

"Yes.  Oh,  girls  are  very  independent 
in  the  States,  and  govern  the  old  people. 
Mine  said  '  No  '  a  few  dozen  times ;  but 
they  were  bound  to  end  in  'Yes,'  and  I 
went  to  Zurich.  I  studied  hard  there,  and 
earned  the  approbation  of  the  professors. 
But  the  school  deteriorated;  too  many 
ladies  poured  in  from  Russia:  some  were 
not  in  earnest,  and  preferred  flirting  to 
study,  and  did  themselves  no  good,  and 
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made  the  male  students  idle,  and  wickeder 
than  ever — if  possible." 

"What  else  could  you  expect?"  said 
Vizard. 

"Nothing  else  from  unpicked  women. 
But  when  all  the  schools  in  Europe  shall 
be  open — as  they  ought  to  be,  and  must, 
and  shall — there  will  be  no  danger  of  shal- 
low girls  crowdi  ng  to  any  particular  school. 
Besides,  there  will  be  a  more  strict  and 
rapid  routine  of  examination  then  to  sift 
out  the  female  flirts  —  and  the  male 
dunces   along  with  them,  I   hope. 

"Well,  sir,  we  few,  that  really  meant 
medicine,  made  inquiries,  and  heard  of  a 
famous  old  school  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  women  had  graduated  of  old ;  and 
two  of  us  went  there  to  try — an  Italian 
lady  and  myself.  We  carried  good  testi- 
monials from  Zurich,  and,  not  to  frighten 
the  Frenchmen  at  starting,  I  attacked  them 
alone.  Cornelia  was  my  elder,  and  my 
superior  in  attainments.  She  was  a  true 
descendant  of  those  learned  ladies  who  have 
adorned  the  chairs  of  philosophy,  juris- 
prudence, anatomy,  and  medicine  in  her 
native  country;  but  she  has  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  as  well  as  of  the  sage ;  and 
she  put  me  forward  because  of  my  red  hair. 
She  said  that  would  be  a  passport  to  the 
dark  philosophers  of  France." 

"Was  not  that  rather  foxy,  Miss  Gale?" 

"Foxy  as  my  hair  itself,  Mr.  Vizard. 

"Well,  I  applied  to  a  professor.  He 
received  me  with  profound  courtesy  and 
feigned  respect,  but  was  staggered  at  my 
.request  to  matriculate.  He  gesticulated 
and  bowed  a  la  Frangaise,  and  begged 
the  permission  of  his  foxy-haired  invader 
from  Northern  climes  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues. Would  I  do  him  the  great  honor 
to  call  again  next  day  at  twelve?  I  did? 
and  met  three  other  polished  authorities. 
One  spoke  for  all,  and  said,  If  I  had  not 
brought  with  me  proofs  of  serious  study, 
they  should  have  dissuaded  me  very  ear- 
nestly from  a  science  I  could  not  graduate 
in  without  going  through  practical  courses 
of  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery.  That, 
however  (with  a  regular  French  shrug), 
was  my  business,  not  theirs.  It  was  not 
for  them  to  teach  me  delicacy,  but  rather 


to  learn  it  from  me.  That  was  a  French 
sneer.  The  French  are  un  gens  moqueur, 
you  know.  I  received  both  shrug  and 
sneer  like  marble.  He  ended  it  all  by  say- 
ing the  school  had  no  written  law  exclud- 
ing doctresses ;  and  the  old  records  proved 
women  had  graduated,  and  even  lectured, 
there.  I  had  only  to  paly  my  fees,  and 
enter  upon  my  routine  of  studies.  So  I 
was  admitted  on  sufferance;  but  I  soon 
earned  the  good  opinion  of  the  professors, 
and  of  this  one  in  particular;  and  then 
Cornelia  applied  for  admission,  and  was 
let  in  too.  We  lived  together,  and  had  no 
secrets;  and  I  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to 
say  that  we  showed  some  little  wisdom,  if 
you  consider  our  age,  and  all  that  was  done 
to  spoil  us.  As  to  parrying  their  little  sly 
attempts  at  flirtation,  that  is  nothing;  we 
came  prepared.  But,  when  our  fellow- 
students  found  we  were-  in  earnest,  and 
had  high  views,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  a 
gallant  nation  took  fire,  and  they  treated 
us  with  a  delicate  reverence  that  might 
have  turned  any  woman's  head.  But  we 
had  the  credit  of  a  sneered-at  sex  to  keep 
up,  and  felt  our  danger,  and  warned  each 
other;  and  I  remember  I  told  Cornelia  how 
many  young  ladies  in  the  States  I  had  seen 
puffed  up  by  the  men's  extravagant  hom- 
age, and  become  spoiled  children,  and 
offensively  arrogant  and  discourteous;  so 
I  entreated  her  to  check  those  vices  in  me 
the  moment  she  saw  them  coming. 

"When  we  had  been  here  a  year,  attend- 
ing all  the  lectures — clinical  medicine  and 
surgery  included — news  came  that  one  Brit- 
ish school,  Edinburgh,  had  shown  symp- 
toms of  yielding  to  Continental  civilization 
and  relaxing  monopoly.  That  turned  me 
North  directly.  My  mother  is  English :  I 
wanted  to  be  a  British  doctress,  not  a 
French.  Cornelia  had  misgivings,  and 
even  condescended  to  cry  over  me.  But  I 
am  a  mule,  and  always  was.  Then  that 
dear  friend  made  terms  with  me :  I  must 
not  break  off  my  connection  with  the 
French  school,  she  said.  No;  she  had 
thought  it  well  over;  I  must  ask  leave  of 
the  French  professors  to  study  in  the  North, 
and  bring  back  notes  about  those  distant 
Thulians.     Says  she,  'Your  studies  in  that. 
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savage  island  will  be  allowed  to  go  for 
something  here,  if  you  improve  your  time 
— and  you  will  be  sure  to,  sweetheart — 
that  I  may  be  always  proud  of  you. '  Dear 
Cornelia!" 

"Am  I  to  believe  all  this?"  said  Vizard. 
"Can  women  be  such  true  friends?" 

"What  cannot  women  be?  What!  are 
you  one  of  those  who  take  us  for  a  clique? 
Don't  you  know  more  than  half  mankind 
are  women?" 

"Alas!" 

"Alas  for  them!"  said  Rhoda,  sharply. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Vizard,  putting  on 
sudden  humility,  "don't  let  us  quarrel.  I 
hate  quarreling — where  I'm  sure  to  get  the 
worst.  Ay,  friendship  is  a  fine  thing,  in 
men  or  women;  a  far  nobler  sentiment 
than  love.  You  will  not  admit  that,  of 
course,  being  a  woman." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will,"  said  she.  "Why,  I 
have  observed  love  attentively;  and  I  pro- 
nounce it  a  fever  of  the  mind.  It  disturbs 
the  judgment  and  perverts  the  conscience. 
You  side  with  the  beloved,  right  or  wrong. 
What  personal  degradation!  I  observe, 
too,  that  a  grand  passion  is  a  grand  mis- 
fortune :  they  are  always  in  a  storm  of 
hope,  fears,  doubt,  jealousy,  rapture,  rage, 
and  the  end  deceit,  or  else  satiety.  Friend- 
ship is  steady  and  peaceful;  not  much  jeal- 
ousy, ,no  heart-burnings.  It  strengthens 
with  time,  and  survives  the  small-pox  and 
a  wooden  leg.  It  doubles  our  joys,  and 
divides  our  grief,  and  lights  and  warms 
our  lives  with  a  steady  flame.  Solem  e 
mundo  tollunt,  qui  tollunt  amicitiam." 

"Halloo!"  cried  Vizard.  "What!  you 
know  Latin  too?" 

"Why,  of  course — a  smattering;  or  how 
could  I  read  Plinj^,  and  Celsus,  and  ever  so 
much  more  rubbish  that  custom  chucks 
down  before  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and 
says,  'There  —  before  you  go  the  right 
road,  you  ought  to  go  the  wrong;  it  is 
usual.  Study  now,  with  the  reverence 
they  don't  deserve,  the  non-observers  of 
antiquity.'  " 

"Spare  me  the  ancients,  Miss  Gale,"  said 
Vizard,  "and  reveal  me  the  girl  of  the  pe- 
riod. When  I  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  inter- 
rupt you,  you  had  left  France,  crowned 


with  laurels,  and  were  just  invading  Brit- 
ain." 

Something  in  his  words  or  his  tone  dis- 
couraged the  subtle  observer,  and  she  said, 
coldly,  "Excuse  me:  I  have  hardly  the 
courage.  My  British  history  is  a  tale  of 
injustice,  suffering,  insult,  and,  worst  of 
all,  defeat.  I  cannot  promise  to  relate  it 
with  that  composure  whoever  pretends  to 
science  ought:  the  wound  still  bleeds." 

Then  Vizard  was  vexed  with  himself, 
and  looked  grave  and  concerned.  He  said, 
gently,  "Miss  Gale,  I  am  sorry  to  give  you 
pain;  but  what  you  have  told  me  is  so  new 
and  interesting,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if 
you  withhold  the  rest :  besides,  you  know 
it  gives  no  lasting  pain  to  relate  our  griefs. 
Come,  come— be  brave,  and  tell  me." 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  she.  "Indeed,  some 
instinct  moves  me.  Good  may  come  of 
my  telling  it  you.  I  think — somehow — 
you  are — a — just — man." 

■  In  the  act  of  saying  this,  she  fixed  her 
gray  eyes  steadily  and  searchingly  upon 
Vizard's  face,  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
meet  them,  they  were  so  powerful;  then, 
suddenly,  the  observation  seemed  to  die 
out  of  them,  and  reflection  to  take  its 
place :  those  darting  eyes  were  turned  in- 
ward. It  was  a  marked  variety  of  power. 
There  was  something  yizard-like  in  the 
vividness  with  which  two  distinct  mental 
processes  were  presented  by  the  varied  ac- 
tion of  a  single  organ ;  and  Vizard  then 
began  to  suspect  that  a  creature  stood  be- 
fore him  with  a  power  of  discerning  and 
digesting  truth,  such  as  he  had  not  yet  en- 
countered either  in  man  or  woman.  She 
entered  on  her  British  adventures  in  her 
clear  silvery  voice.  It  was  not,  like  Ina 
Klosking's,  rich,  and  deep,  and  tender;  yet 
it  had  a  certain  gentle  beauty  to  those  who 
love  truth,  because  it  was  dispassionate, 
yet  expressive,  and  cool,  yet  not  cold.  One 
might  call  it  truth's  silver  trumpet. 

On  the  brink  of  an  extraordinary  pas- 
sage, I  pause  to  make  no  fewer  than  three 
remarks  in  my  own  person :  1st.  Let  no 
reader  of  mine  allow  himself  to  fancy 
Rhoda  Gale  and  her  antecedents  are  a  mere 
excrescence  of  my  story.     She  was  rooted 
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to  it  even  before  the  first  scene  of  it — the 
meeting  of  Ashmead  and  the  Klosking — 
and  this  will  soon  appear.  2d.  She  is  now- 
going  into  a  controverted  matter;  and, 
though  she  is  sincere  and  truthful,  she  is 
of  necessity  &  partisan.  Do  not  take  her 
for  a  judge.  You  be  the  judge.  3d.  But, 
as  a  judge  never  shuts  his  mind  to  either 
side,  do  not  refuse  her  a  fair  hearing. 
Above  all,  do  not  underrate  the  question. 
Let  not  the  balance  of  your  understanding 
be  so  upset  by  ephemeral  childishness  as 
to  fancy  that  it  matters  much  whether  you 
break  an  egg  top  or  bottom,  because  Gulli- 
ver's two  nations  went  to  war  about  it;  or 
that  it  matters  much  whether  your  queen 
is  called  queen  of  India  or  empress,  be- 
cause two  parties  made  a  noise  about  it, 
and  the  country  has  wasted  ten  thousand 
square  miles  of  good  paper  on  the  subject, 
trivial  as  the  dust  on  a  butterfly's  wing. 
Fight  against  these  illusions  of  petty  and 
ephemeral  minds.  It  does  not  matter  the 
millionth  of  a  straw  to  mankind  whether 
any  one  woman  is  called  queen,  or  em- 
press, of  India;  and  it  matters  greatly  to 
mankind  whether  the  whole  race  of  women 
are  to  be  allowed  to  study  medicine  and 
practice  it,  if  they  can  rival  the  male,  or 
are  to  be  debarred  from  testing  their  sci- 
entific ability,  and  so  outlawed,  though 
taxed  in  defiance  of  British  liberty,  and 
all  justice,  human  and  divine,  by  eleven 
hundred  lawgivers — most  of  'em  fools. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

t 

"When  I  reached  Great  Britain,  the 
right  of  women  to  medicine  was  in  this 
condition— a  learned  lawyer  explained  it 
carefully  to  me.  I  will  give  you  his  words : 
The  unwritten  law  of  every  nation  admits 
all  mankind,  and  not  the  male  half  only, 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  and 
the  sale  of  drugs.  In  Great  Britain  this 
law  is  called  the  common  law  and  is  deeply 


respected.  Whatever  liberty  it  allows  to 
men  or  women  is  held  sacred  in  our  courts 
until  directly  and  explicitly  withdrawn 
by  some  act  of  the  Legislature.  Under  this 
ancient  liberty,  women  have  occasionally 
practiced  general  medicine  and  surgery  up 
to  the  year  1858.  But  for  centuries  they 
monopolized,  by  custom,  one  branch  of 
practice,  the  obstetric;  and  that,  together 
with  the  occasional  treatment  of  children, 
and  the  nursing  of  both  sexes,  which  is 
semi-medical,  and  is  their  monopoly^ 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  contented 
them,  till  late-  years,  when  their  views 
were  enlarged  by  wider  education  and  other 
causes.  But  their  abstinence  from  general 
practice,  like  their  monopoly  of  obstetrics, 
lay  with  women  themselves,  and  not  with 
the  law  of  England.  That  law  is  the  same 
in  this  respect  as  the  common  law  of  Italy 
and  France;  and  the  constitution  of  Bo- 
logna, where  so  many  doctresses  have 
filled  the  chairs  of  medicine  and  other  sci- 
ences, makes  no  more  direct  provision  for 
female  students  than  does  the  constitution 
of  any  Scotch  or  English  university. — The 
whole  thing  lay  with  the  women  them- 
selves, and  with  local  civilization.  Years 
ago,  Italy  was  far  more  civilized  than 
England;  so  Italian  women  took  a  large 
sphere.  Of  late  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  gone 
in  for  civilization  with  his  usual  energy, 
and  is  eclipsing  Italy ;  therefore  his  women 
aspire  to  larger  spheres  of  intellect  and 
action,  beginning  in  the  States,  because 
American  women  are  better  educated  than 
English*.  The  advance  of  women  in  use- 
ful attainments  is  the  most  infallible  sign 
in  any  country  of  advancing  civilization. 
All  this  about  civilization  is  my  observa- 
tion, sir,  and  not  the  lawyer's.  Now  for 
the  lawyer  again :  Such  being  the  law  of 
England,  the  British  Legislature  passed 
an  act  in  1858,  the  real  object  of  which  was 
to  protect  the  public  against  incapable  doc- 
tors, not  against  capable  doctresses  or  doc- 
tors. The  act  excludes  from  medical  prac- 
tice all  persons  whatever,  male  or  female, 
unless  registered  in  a  certain  register; 
and  to  get  upon  that  register  the  person, 
male  or  female,  must  produce  a  license 
or  diploma,  granted  by  one  of  the  British 
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examining  boards  specified  in  a  schedule 
attached  to  the  act. 

"Now,  these  examining  boards  were  all 
members  of  the  leading  medical  schools. 
If  the  Legislature  had  taken  the  usual  pre- 
caution, and  had  added  a  clause  compel- 
ling those  boards  to  examine  worthy  appli- 
cants, the  act  would  have  been  a  sound 
public  measure;  but  for  want  of  that  fore- 
sight— and  without  foresight  a  lawgiver 
is  an  impostor  and  a  public  pest — the  State 
robbed  women  of  their  old  common-law 
rights  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 
enabled  a  respectable  trades-union  to^thrust 
them  out  of  their  new  statutory  rights. 
Unfortunately,  the  respectable  union,  to 
whom  the  Legislature  delegated  an  uncon- 
stitutional power  they  did  not  claim  them- 
selves, of  excluding  qualified  persons  from 
examination,  and  so  robbing  them  of  their 
license  and  their  bread,  had  an  overpow- 
ering interest  to  exclude  qualified  women 
from  medicine.  They  had  the  same  inter- 
est as  the  watchmakers'  union,  the  print- 
ers', the  painters'  on  china,  the  calico- 
engravers',  and  others  have  to  exclude 
qualified  women  from  those  branches, 
though  peculiarly  fitted  for  them;  but  not 
more  so  than  they  are  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  God  having  made  them,  and 
not  men,  the  medical,  and  unmusical, 
sex. 

"Wherever  there's  a  trades-union,  the 
weakest  go  to  the  wall.  Those  vulgar  un- 
ions I  have  mentioned  exclude  women  from 
skilled  labor  they  excel  in,  by  violence  and 
conspiracy,  though  the  law  threatens  them 
with  imprisonment  for  it.  Was  it  in  nat- 
ure, then,  that  the  medical  union  would  be 
infinitely  forbearing,  when  the  Legislature 
went  and  patted  it  on  the  back,  and  said, 
you  can  conspire  with  safety  against  your 
female  rivals.  Of  course  the  clique  were 
tempted  more  than,  any  clique  could  bear 
by  the  unwariness  of  the  Legislature,  and 
closed  the  doors  of  the  medical  schools  to 
female  applicants.  Against  unqualified 
female  practitioners  they  never  acted  with 
such  zeal  and  consent;  and  why?  The  fe- 
male quack  is  a  public  pest,  and  a  good  foil 
to  the  union ;  the  qualified  doctress  is  a 
public  good,  and  a  blow  to  the  union. 


"The  British  medical  union  was  now  in  a 
fine  attitude  by  act  of  Parliament.  It  could 
talk  its  contempt  of  medical  women,  and 
act  its  terror  of  them,  and  keep  both  its 
feigned  contempt  and  its  real  alarm  safe 
from  the  test  of  a  public  examination — that 
crucible  in  which  cant,  surmise,  and  men- 
dacity are  soon  evaporated  or  precipitated, 
and  only  the  truth  stands  firm. 

"For  all  that,  two  female  practitioners 
got  upon  the  register,  and  stand  out,  liv- 
ing landmarks  of  experience  and  the  truth, 
in  the  dead  wilderness  of  surmise  and  prej- 
udice. 

"I  will  tell  you  how  they  got  in.  The 
act  of  Parliament  makes  two  exceptions : 
first,  it  lets  in,  without  examination — 
and  that  is  very  unwise — any  foreign  doc- 
tor who  shall  be  practicing  in  England  at 
the  date  of  the  act,  although,  with  equal 
incapacity,  it  omits  to  provide  that  any 
future  foreign  doctor  shall  be  able  to  de- 
mand examination  (in  with  the  old  for- 
eign fogies,  blindfold,  right  or  wrong;  out 
with  the  rising  foreign  luminaries  of  an 
ever-advancing  science,  right  or  wrong); 
and,  secondly,  it  lets  tn,  without  examina- 
tion, to  experiment  on  the  vile  body  of  the 
public,  any  person,  qualified  or  unqualified, 
who  may  have  been  made  a  doctor  by  a 
very  venerable  and  equally  irrelevant  func- 
tionary. Guess,  now,  who  it  is  that  a 
British  Parliament  sets  above  the  law,  as 
a  doctor-maker  for  that  public  it  professes 
to  love  and  protect!" 

"The  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine?" 

"No." 

"Tyndall?" 

"No." 

"Huxley?" 

"No." 

"Then  I  give  it  up." 

"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury." 

"Oh,  come!  a  joke  is  a  joke." 

"This  is  no  joke.  Bright  monument 
of  British  flunkyism  and  imbecility,  there 
stands  the  clause  setting  that  reverend  and 
irrelevant  doctor-maker  above  the  law, 
which  sets  his  grace's  female  relations  be- 
low the  law,  and,  in  practice,  outlaws  the 
whole  female  population,  starving  those 
who  desire  to  practice  medicine  learnedly, 
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and  oppressing  those  who,  out  of  modesty, 
not  yet  quite  smothered  by  custom  and 
monopoly,  desire  to  consult  a  learned  fe- 
male physician,  instead  of  being  driven, 
like  sheep,  by  iron  tyranny — in  a  country 
that  babbles  Liberty — to  a  male  physician 
or  a  female  quack. 

"Well,  sir,  in  1849  Miss  Elizabeth  Black- 
well  fought  the  good  fight  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  her  troubles ;  because  the 
States  were  not  so  civilized  then  as  now. 
She  graduated  doctor  at  Geneva,  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

"She  was  practicing  in  England  in  1858, 
and  demanded  her  place  on  the  register. 
She  is  an  Englishwoman  by  birth;  but  she 
is  an  English  M.D.  only  through  America 
having  more  brains  than  Britain. '  This 
one  islander  sings,  'Hail,  Columbia!'  as 
often  as  'God  save  the  Queen!'  I  reckon. 

"Miss  Garrett,  an  enthusiastic  student, 
traveled  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and 
knocked  in  vain  at  the  doors  of  every  great 
school  and  university  in  Britain,  but  at 
last  found  a  chink  in  the  iron  shutters  of 
the  London  Apothecaries'.  It  seems  Par- 
liament was  wiser  in  1815  than  in  1858, 
for  it  inserted  a  clause  in  the  Apothecaries 
Act  of  1815  compelling  them  to  examine 
all  persons  who  should  apply  to  them  for 
examination  after  proper  courses  of  study. 
Their  charter  contained  no  loop-hole  to 
evade  the  act,  and  substitute  'him  '  for 
'person;'  so  they  let  Miss  Garrett  in  as  a 
student.  Like  all  the  students,  she  had  to 
attend  lectures  on  chemistry,  botany,  ma- 
teria medica,  zoology,  natural  philosophy, 
and  clinical  surgery.  In  the  collateral 
subjects  they  let  her  sit  with  the  male  stu- 
dents; but  in  anatomy  and  surgery  she  had 
to  attend  the  same  lectures  privately,  and 
pay  for  lectures  all  to  herself.  This  cost 
her  enormous  fees.  However,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that,  if  she  had  been  one  of  a 
dozen  female  students,  the  fees  would  have 
been  diffused;  as  it  was,  she  had-  to  gild 
the  pill  out  of  her  private  purse. 

"In  the  hospital  teaching  she  met  diffi- 
culties and  discouragement,  though  she 
asked  for  no  more  opportunities  than  are 
granted  readily  to  professional  nurses  and 
female  amateurs.     But  the  whole  thing  is 


a  mere  money  question ;  that  is  the  key  to 
every  lock  in  it. 

"She  was  freely  admitted  at  last  to  one 
great  hospital,  and  all  went  smoothly  till 
some  surgeon  examined  the  students  vivd 
voce;  then  Miss  Garrett  was  off  her  guard, 
and  displayed  too  marked  a  superiority; 
thereupon  the  male  students  played  the 
woman,  and  begged  she  might  be  excluded ; 
and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  for  the  credit  of 
your  sex,  this  unmanly  request  was  com- 
plied with  by  the  womanish  males  in  power. 

"However,  at  her  next  hospital,  Miss 
Garrett  was  more  discreet,  and  took  pains 
to  conceal  her  galling  superiority. 

"All  her  trouble  ended — where  her  com- 
petitors' began — at  the  public  examination. 
She  passed  brilliantly,  and  is  an  English 
apothecary.  In  civilized  France  she  is  a 
learned  physician. 

"She  had  not  been  an  apothecary  a  week, 
before  the  Apothecaries'  Society  received 
six  hundred  letters  from  the  medical  small- 
fry  in  town  and  country;  they  threatened 
to  send  no  more  boys  to  the  Apothecaries', 
but  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  if  ever  an- 
other woman  received  an  apothecary's  li- 
cense. Now,  you  know,  all  men  tremble 
in  England  at  the  threats  of  a  trades- 
union  ;  so  the  apothecaries  instantly  cud- 
geled their  brains  to  find  a  way  to  disobey 
the  law,  and  obey  the  union.  The  medical 
press  gave  them  a  hint,  and  they  passed  a 
by-law,  forbidding  their  students  to  re- 
ceive any  part  of  their  Q(\.xicaX\(m  privately, 
and  made  it  known,  at  the  same  time,  that 
their  female  students  would  not  be  allowed 
to  study  the  leading  subjects  publicly. 
And  so  they  baffled  the  Legislature,  and 
outlawed  half  the  nation,  by  a  juggle  which 
the  press  and  the  public  would  have  risen 
against,  if  a  single  grown-up  man  had  been 
its  victim,  instead  of  four  million  adult 
women.  Now,  you  are  a  straightforward 
man;  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"Humph!"  said  Vizard.  "I  do  not  alto- 
gether approve  it.  The  strong  should  not 
use  the  arts  of  the  weak  in  fighting  the 
weak.  But,  in  spite  of  your  eloquence,  I 
mean  to  forgive  them  anything.  Shake- 
speare has  provided  them  with  an  excuse 
that  fits  all  time : 
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"  'Our  poverty,  but  not  our  will,  consents.' " 

"Poverty!  the  poverty  of  a  company  in 
the  city  of  London !  Allons  done.  Well, 
sir,  for  years  after  this  all  Europe,  even 
Russia,  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
opened  their  medical  schools  to  women ;  so 
did  the  United  States :  only  the  pig-headed 
Briton  stood  stock-still,  and  gloried  in  his 
minority  of  one;  as  if  one  small  island  is 
likely  to  be  right  in  its  monomania,  and 
all  civilized  nations  wrong. 

"But  while  I  was  studying  in  France,  one 
lion-hearted  Englishwoman  was  moving 
our  native  isle.  First  she  tried  the  Uni- 
versity of  London ;  and  that  sets  up  for  a 
liberal  foundation.  Answer — 'Our  charter 
is  expressly  framed  to  exclude  women  from 
medical  instruction.' 

"Then  she  sat  down  to  besiege  Edin- 
burgh. Now,  Edinburgh  is  a  very  remark- 
able place.  It  has  only  half  the  houses,  but 
ten  times  the  intellect,  of  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester. And  the  university  has  two  ad- 
vantages as  a  home  of  science  over  the 
English  universities :  it  is  far  behind  them 
in  Greek,  which  is  the  language  of  error 
and  nescience,  and  before  them  in  English, 
and  that  is  a  tongue  a  good  deal  of  knowl- 
edge is  printed  in.  Edinburgh  is  the  only 
center  of  British  literature,  except  London. 

"One  medical  professor  received  the  pio- 
neer with  a  concise  severity,  and  declined 
to  hear  her  plead  her  cause,  and  one  re- 
ceived her  almost  brutally.  He  said,  'No 
respectable  woman  would  apply  to  him  to 
study  medicine.'  Now,  respectable  women 
were  studying  it  all  over  Europe." 

"Well,  but  perhaps  his  soul  lived  in  an 
island." 

"That  is  so.  However,  personal  appli- 
cants must  expect  a  rub  or  two ;  and  most 
of  the  professors,  in  and  out  of  medicine, 
treated  her  with  kindness  and  courtesy. 

"Still,  she  found  even  the  friendly  pro- 
fessors alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  woman 
matriculating,  and  becoming  Civis  Edin- 
ensis;  so  she  made  a  moderate  application 
to  the  Senate,  viz.,  fcr  leave  to  attend  med- 
ical lectures.  This  request  was  indorsed 
by  a  majority  of  the  medical  professors, 
and  granted^.  But  on  the  appeal  of  a  few 
medical  professors  against  it,  the  Senate 


suspended  its  resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  only  one  applicant. 

"This  got  wind,  and  other  ladies  came 
into  the  field  directly,  your  humble  servant 
among  them.  Then  the  Senate  felt  bound 
to  recommend  the  University  Court  to  ad- 
mit such  female  students  to  matriculate  as 
could  pass  the  preliminary  examination; 
this  is  in  history,  logic,  languages,  and 
other  branches ;  and  we  prepared  for  it  in 
good  faith.  It  was  a  happy  time :  after  a 
good  day's  work,  I  used  to  go  up  the  Cal- 
ton  Hill,  or  Arthur's  Seat,  and  view  the 
sea,  and  the  Pinsus,  and  the  violet  hills, 
and  the  romantic  undulations  of  the  city 
itself,  and  my  heart  glowed  with,  love  of 
knowledge,  and  with  honorable  ambition. 
I  ran  ever  the  names  of  worthy  women 
who  had  adorned  medicine  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  places,  and  resolved  to  de- 
serve as  great  a  name  as  any  in  history. 
Refreshed  by  my  walk — I  generally  walked 
eight  miles,  and  practiced  gymnastics  to 
keep  my  muscles  hard — I  used  to  return 
to  my  little  lodgings;  and  they  too  were 
sweet  to  me,  for  I  was  learning  a  new  sci- 
ence— logic." 

"That  was  a  nut  to  crack." 

"I  have  met  few  easier  or  sweeter.  One 
non-observer  had  told  me  it  was  a  sham 
science,  and  mere  pedantry;  another,  that 
it  pretended  to  show  men  a  way  to  truth 
without  observing.  I  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  was  a  very  pretty  little  sci- 
ence, which  does  not  affect  to  discover  phe- 
nomena, but  simply  to  guard  men  against 
rash  generalization,  and  false  deductions 
from  true  data;  it  taught  me  the  untrained 
world  is  brimful  of  fallacies  and  verbal 
equivoques  that  ought  not  to  puzzle  a 
child,  but,  whenever  they  creep  into  an 
argument,  do  actually  confound  the  learned 
and  the  simple  alike,  and  all  for  want  of  a 
month's  logic. 

"Yes,  I  was  happy  on  the  hill,  and  hap- 
py by  the  hearth;  and  so  things  went  on 
till  the  preliminary  examination  came.  It 
was  not  severe;  we  ladies  all  passed  with 
credit,  though  many  of  the  male  aspirants 
failed." 

"How  do  you  account  for  that?"  asked 
Vizard. 
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"With  my  eyes.  I  observe  that  the 
average  male  is  very  superior  in  intellect 
to  the  average  female;  and  I  observe  that 
the  picked  female  is  immeasurably  more 
superior  to  the  average  male,  than  the  av- 
erage male  is  to  the  average  female." 

"Is  it  so  simple  as  that?" 

"Ay;  why  not?  What!  are  you  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  Truth  is  obscure — 
hides  herself — and  lies  in  a  well?  I  tell 
you,  sir,  Truth  lies  in  no  well.  The  place 
Truth  lies  in  is — the  middle  of  the  turn- 
pike road.  But  one  old  fogy  puts  on  his 
green  spectacles  to  lock  for  her,  and  an- 
other his  red,  and  another  his  blue ;  and  so 
they  all  miss  her,  because  she  is  a  colorless 
diamond.  Those  spectacles  are  precon- 
ceived notions,  a  priori  reasoning,  cant, 
prejudice,  the  depth  of  Mr.  Shallow's  inner 
consciousness,  etc.,  etc.  Then  comes  the  ob- 
server, opens  the  eyes  that  God  has  given 
him,  tramples  on  all  colored  spectacles, 
and  finds  Truth  as  surely  as  the  spectacled 
theorists  miss  her.  Say  that  the  intellect 
of  the  average  male  is  to  the  average 
female  as  ten  to  six,  it  is  to  the  intel- 
lect of  the  picked  female  as  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  or  even  less.  Now,  the 
intellect  of  the  male  Edinburgh  student 
was  much  above  that  of  the  average  male, 
but  still  it  fell  far  below  that  of  the  picked 
female.  All  the  examinations  at  Edin- 
burgh showed  this  to  all  God's  unspecta- 
cled  creatures  that  used  their  eyes." 

These  remarks  hit  Vizard  hard.  They 
accorded  with  his  own  good  sense  and 
method  of  arguing ;  but  perhaps  my  more 
careful  readers  may  have  already  observed 
this.  He  nodded  hearty  approval  for  once, 
and  she  went  on : 

"We  had  now  a  right  to  matriculate  and 
enter  on  our  medical  course.  But,  to  our 
dismay,  the  right  was  suspended.  The 
proofs  of  our  general  proficiency,  which  we 
hoped  would  reconcile  the  professors  to  us 
as  students  of  medicine,  alarmed  people, 
and  raised  us  unscrupulous  enemies  in 
some  who  were  justly  respected,  and  others 
who  had  influence,  though  they  hardly  de- 
served it. 

"A  general  council  of  the  university  was 
called  to  reconsider  the  pledge  the  Senate 


had  given  us,  and  overawe  the  university 
court  by  the  weight  of  academic  opinion. 
The  court  itself  was  fluctuating,  and  ready 
to  turn  either  way.  A  large  number  of 
male  students  co-operated  against  us  with 
a  petition.  They,  too,  were  a  little  vexed 
at  our  respectable  figure  in  the  preliminary 
examination. 

"The  assembly  met  and  the  union  orator 
got  up ;  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
and  carried  the  weight  of  that  office.  Chris- 
tianity, as  well  as  science,  seemed  to  rise 
against  us  in  his  person.  He  made  a  long 
and  eloquent  speech,  based  on  the  intelli- 
gent surmises  and  popular  prejudices  that 
were  diffused  in  a  hundred  leading  arti- 
cles, and  in  letters  to  the  editor  by  men 
and  women,  to  whom  history  was  a  dead 
letter  in  modern  controversies;  for  the 
Press  battled  this  matter  for  two  years, 
and  furnished  each  party  with  an  artillery 
of  reasons,  pro  and  con. 

"He  said,  'Woman's  sphere  is  the  hearth 
and  the  home :  to  impair  her  delicacy  is  to 
take  the  bloom  from  the  peach :  she  could 
not  qualify  for  medicine  without  mastering 
anatomy  and  surgery — branches  that  must 
unsex  her.  Providence,  intending  her  to 
be  man's  helpmate,  not  his  rival,  had  given 
her  a  body  unfit  for  war  or  hard  labor,  and 
a  brain  four  ounces  lighter  than  a  man's, 
and  unable  to  cope  with  long  study  and 
practical  science.  In  short,  she  was  too 
good,  and  too  stupid,  for  medicine.' 

"It  was  eloquent,  but  it  was  a  priori 
reasoning,  and  conjecture  versus  evidence : 
yet  the  applause  it  met  with  showed  one 
how  happy  is  the  orator  'qui  hurle  avec  les 
loups.'  Taking  the  scientific  preacher's 
whole  theory  in  theology  and  science, 
woman  was  high' enough  in  creation  to  be 
the  mother  of  God,  but  not  high  enough  to 
be  a  sawbones. 

"Well,  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  rose 
on  our  side,  not  with  a  rival  theory,  but 
with  facts.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Lord  Bacon, 
and  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century;  so 
he  objected  to  a  priori  reasoning  on  a  mat- 
ter of  experience.  To  settle  the  question 
of  capacity  he  gave  a  long  list  of  women 
who  had  been  farnous  in  science.  Such  as 
Bettesia  Gozzadini,  Novella  Andrea,  No- 
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vella  Calderini,  Maddelena  Buonsignori, 
and  many  more,  who  were  doctors  of  law 
and  university  professors :  Dorotea  Bocchi, 
who  was  professor  both  of  philosophy  and 
medicine;  Laura  Bassi,  who  was  elected 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1732  by  accla- 
mation, and  afterward  professor  of  experi- 
mental physics;  Anna  Manzolini,  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  in  1760;  Gaetana  Agnesi, 
professor  of  mathematics;  Christina  Roc- 
cati,  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1750;  Clotilde 
Tambroni,  professor  of  Greek  in  1793; 
Maria  Dalle  Donne,  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1799;  Zaffira  Ferretti,  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1800;  Maria  Sega,  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1799 ;  Madalena  Noe,  graduate  of  civil 
law  in  1807.  Ladies  innumerable,  who 
graduated  in  law  and  medicine  at  Pavia, 
Ferrara,  and  Padua,  including  Elena  Lu- 
crezia  Cornaro  of  Padua,  a  very  famous 
woman.  Also  in  Salamanca,  Alcala,  Cor- 
dova, he  named  more  than  one  famous  doc- 
tress.  Also  in  Heidelberg,  Gottingen, 
Giessen,  Wurzburg,  etc.,  and  even  at 
Utrect,  with  numberless  graduates  in  the 
arts  and  faculties  at  Montpellier  and  Paris 
in  all  ages.  Also  outside  reputations,  as 
of  Doctor  Bouvin  and  her  mother,  acknowl- 
edged celebrities  in  their  branch  of  medi- 
cine. This  chain,  he  said,  has  never  been 
really  broken.  There  was  scarcely  a  great 
foreign  university  without  some  female 
student  of  high  reputation.  There  were 
such  women  at  Vienna  and  Petersburg; 
many  such  at  Zurich.  At  Montpellier  Ma. 
demoiselle  Doumergue  was  carrying  all  be- 
fore her,  and  Miss  Garrett  and  Miss  Mary 
Putnam  at  Paris,  though  they  were  weight- 
ed in  the  race  by  a  foreign  language.  Let 
the  male  English  physician  pass  a  stiff  ex- 
amination in  scientific  French  before  he 
brayed  so  loud.  He  had  never  done  it  yet. 
This,  he  said,  is  not  an  age  of  chimeras; 
it  is  a  wise  and  wary  age,  which  has  estab- 
lished in  all  branches  of  learning  a  sure 
test  of  ability  in  man  or  woman— public 
examination  followed  by  a  public  report. 
These  public  examinations  are  all  conduct- 
ed by  males,  and  women  are  passing  them 
triumphantly  all  over  Europe  and  America, 
and  graduate  as  doctors  in  every  civilized 
country,  and  even  in  half-civilized  Russia. 


"He  then  went  into  our  own  little  pre- 
liminary examination,  and  gave  the  statis- 
tics :  In  Latin  were  examined  55  men  and 

3  women :  10  men  were  rejected,  but  no 
women ;  7  men  were  respectable,  7  optimi, 
or  first-rate,  1  woman  bona,  and  1  optima. 
In  mathematics*were  examined  67  men  and 

4  women,  of  whom  1  woman  was  optima, 
and  1  bona:  10  men  were  optimi,  and  25 
boni;  the  rest  failed.  In  German  2  men 
were  examined,  and  1  woman :  1  man  was 
good,  and  1  woman.  In  logic  28  men  were 
examined,  and  1  woman :  the  woman  came 
out  fifth  in  rank,  and  she  had  only  been  at 
it  a  month.  In  moral  philosophy  16  men 
were  examined,  and  1  woman :  the  woman 
came  out  third.  In  arithmetic,  51  men 
and  3  women :  2  men  were  optimi,  and  1 
woman  optima;  several  men  failed,  and 
not  one  woman.  In  mechanics,  81  men 
and  1  woman:  the  woman  passed  with  fair 
credit,  as  did  13  men;  the  rest  failing.  In 
French  were  examined  58  men  and  4  wom- 
en :  3  men  and  1  woman  were  respectable ; 
8  men  and  1  woman  passed ;  two  women 
attained  the  highest  excellence,  optimce, 
and  not  one  man.  In  English,  63  men  and 
3  women :  3  men  were  good,  and  1  woman ; 
but  2  women  were  optimal,  and  only  1 
man." 

"Fancy  you  remembering  figures  like 
that,"  said  Vizard. 

"It  is  all  training  and  habit,"  said  she, 
simply. 

"As  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine degrading  women,  he  asked  if  it  de- 
graded men.  No ;  it  elevated  them.  They 
could  not  contradict  him  on  that  point.  He 
declined  to  believe,  without  a  particle  of 
evidence,  that  any  science  could  elevate 
the  higher  sex  and  degrade  the  lower. 
"What  evidence  we  had  ran  against  it. 
Nurses  are  not,  as  a  class,  unfeminine,  yet 
all  that  is  most  appalling,  disgusting,  hor- 
rible, and  unsexing  in  the  art  of  healing  is 
monopolized  by  them.  Women  see  worse 
things  than  doctors.  Women  nurse  all  the 
patients  of  both  sexes,  often  under  horrible 
and  sickening  conditions,  and  lay  out  all 
the  eorpses.  No  doctor  objects  to  this  on 
sentimental  grounds;  and  why?  Because 
the  nurses  get  only  a  guinea  a  week,  and 
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not  a  guinea  a  flying  visit:  to  women  the 
loathsome  part  of  medicine;  to  man  the 
lucrative!  The  noble  nurses  of  the  Crimea 
went  to  attend  males  only,  yet  were  not 
charged  with  indelicacy.  They  worked 
gratis.  The  would-be  doctresses  look 
11  airily  to  attending  wo%ien,  but  then 
they  want  to  be  paid  forat:  there  was  the 
rub — it  was  a  mere  money  question,  and 
all  the  attempts  of  the  union  to  hide  this 
?  nd  play  the  sentimental  shop-man  were 
transparent  hypocrisy  and  humbug. 

"A  doctor  justly  revered  in  Edinburgh 
answered  him,  but  said  nothing  new  nor 
effective;  and,  to  our  great  joy,  the  ma- 
jority went  with  us. 

"Thus  encouraged,  the  university  court 
settled  the  matter.  We  were  admitted  to 
matriculate  and  study  medicine,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  which  I  beg  your  atten- 
tion. 

"The  instruction  of  women  for  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  was  to  be  conducted  in 
separate  classes  confined  entirely  to  women. 

"The  professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine should,  for  this  purpose,  be  permitted 
to  have  separate  classes  for  women.  • 

"All  these  regulations  were  approved  by 
the  chancellor,  and  are  to  this  day  a  part 
of  the  law  of  that  university. 

"We  ladies,  five  in  number,  but  after- 
ward seven,  were  matriculated  and  regis- 
tered professional  students  of  medicine, 
and  passed  six  delightful  months  we  now 
look  back  upon  as  if  it  was  a  happy  dream. 

"We  were  picked  women,  all  in  earnest. 
We  deserved  respect,  and  we  met  with  it. 
The  teachers  were  kind,  and  we  attentive 
and  respectful :  the  students  were  courteous, 
and  we  were  affable  to  them,  but  discreet. 
Whatever  seven  young  women  could  do  to 
earn  esteem,  and  reconcile  even  our  oppo- 
nents to  the  experiment,  we  did.  There  was 
not  an  anti-student,  or  downright  flirt, 
among  us;  and,  indeed,  I  have  observed 
that  an  earnest  love  of  study  and  science 
controls  the  amorous  frivolity  of  women 
even  more  than  men's.  Perhaps  our  heads 
are  really  smaller  than  men's,  and  we 
haven't  room  in  them  to  be  like  Solomon 
—extremely  wise  and  arrant  fools. 

"This  went  on  until  the  first  professional 


examination;  but,  after  the  examination, 
the  war,  to  our  consternation,  recom- 
menced. Am  I,  then,  bad-hearted  for 
thinking  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing in  that  examination  which  roused 
the  sleeping  spirit  of  trades-unionism?" 
.   "It  seems  probable." 

' '  Then  view  that  probability  by  the  light 
of  fact : 

"In  physiology  the  male  students  were 
127;  in  chemistry,  226 ;  25  obtained  honors 
in  physiology;  31  in  chemistry. 

"In  physiology  and  chemistry  there  were 
five  women.  One  obtained  honors  in  physi- 
ology alone;  four  obtained  honors  in  both 
physiology  and  chemistry. 

"So,  you  see,  the  female  students  beat 
the  male  students  in  physiology  at  the  rate 
of  five  to  one;  and  in  chemistry,  seven  and 
three-quarters  to  one. 

"But,  horrible  to  relate,  one  of  the  la- 
dies eclipsed  twenty-nine  out  of  the  thirty- 
one  gentlemen  who  took  honors  in  chem- 
istry. In  capacity  she  surpassed  them  all ; 
for  the  two,  who  were  above  her,  obtained 
only  two  marks  more  than  she  did,  yet 
they  had  been  a  year  longer  at  the  study. 
This  entitled  her  to  'a  Hope  Scholarship  ' 
for  that  year. 

"Would  you  believe  it?  the  scholarship 
was  refused  her — in  utter  defiance  of  the 
founder's  conditions — on  the  idle  pretext 
that  she  had  studied  at  a  different  hour 
from  the  male  students,  and  therefore  was 
not  a  member  of  the  chemistry  class." 

"Then  why  admit  her  to  the  competi- 
tion?" said  Vizard. 

"Why?  because  the  a  priori  reasoners 
took  for  granted  she  would  be  defeated. 
Then  the  cry  would  have  been,  'You  had 
your  chance ;  we  let  you  try  for  the  Hope 
Scholarship;  but  you  could  not  win  it.' 
Having  won  it,  she  was  to  be  cheated  out 
of  it  somehow,  or  anyhow.  ,The  separate- 
class  system  was  not  that  lady's  fault;  she 
would  have  preferred  to  pay  the  university 
lecturer  lighter  fees,  and  attend  a  better 
lecture  with  the  male  students.  The  sepa- 
rate class  was  an  unfavorable  condition  of 
study,  which  the  university  imposed  on  us, 
as  the  condition  of  admitting  us  to  the 
professional  study  of  medicine?     Surely, 
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then,  to  cheat  that  lady  out  of  her  Hope 
Scholarship,  when  she  had  earned  it  under 
conditions  of  study  enforced  and  unfavor- 
able, was  perfidious  and  dishonest.  It  was 
even  a  little  ungrateful  to  the  injured  sex; 
for  the  money  which  founded  these  schol- 
arships was  women's  money,  every  penny 
of  it.  The  good  Professor  Hope  had  lec- 
tured to  ladies  fifty  years  ago;  had  taken 
their  fees,  and  founded  his  scholarships 
with  their  money:  and  it  would  have  done 
his  heart  good  to  see  a  lady  win  and  wear 
that  prize  which,  but  for  his  female  pupils, 
would  never  have  existed.  But  it  is  easy 
to  trample  on  a  dead  man :  as  easy  as  on 
living  women. 

"The  perfidy  was  followed  by  ruthless 
tyranny.  They  refused  to  admit  the  fair 
criminal  to  the  laboratory,  'else,'  saidthoy, 
'she'll  defeat  more  men.' 

"That  killed  her,  as  a  chemist.  It  gave 
inferior  male  students  too  great  an  advant- 
age over  her.  And  so  the  public  and  Pro- 
fessor Hope  were  sacrificed  to  a  trades- 
union,  and  lost  a  great  analytical  chemist, 
and  something  more — she  had,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  subtle  diagnosis.  Now  we 
have  at  present  no  great  analyst,  and  the 
few  competent  analysts  we  have  do  not 
possess  diagnosis  in  proportion.  They  can 
find  a  few  poisons  in  the  dead,  but  they  are 
slow  to  discover  them  in  the  living;  so 
they  are  not  to  be  counted  on  to  save 
a  life,  where  crime  is  administering 
poison.  That  woman  could,  and  would, 
I  think. 

"They  drove,  her  out  of  chemistry, 
wherein  she  was  a  genius,  into  surgery,  in 
which  she  was  only  a  talent.  She  is  now 
house-surgeon  in  a  great  hospital,  and  the 
public  has  lost  a  great  chemist  and  diag- 
nostic physician  combined. 

"Up  to  the  date  of  this  enormity,  the 
Press  had  been  pretty  evenly  divided  for 
and  against  us.  But  now,  to  their  credit, 
they  were  unanimous,  and  reprobated  the 
juggle  as  a  breach  of  public  faith  and  plain 
morality.  Backed  by  public  opinion,  one 
friendly  professor  took  this  occasion  to 
move  the  university  to  relax  the  regula- 
tion of  separate  classes  since  it  had  been 
abused.     He  proposed  that  the  female  stu- 


dents should  be  admitted  to  the  ordinary 
classes.  , 

"This  proposal  was  negatived  by  58  to 
47. 

"This  small  majority  was  gained  by  a 
characteristic  maneuver.  The  queen's 
name  was  gravely  dragged  in  as  disap- 
proving the  proposal,  when,  in  fact,  it 
could  never  have  been  submitted  to  her, 
or  her  comment,  if  any,  must  have  been  in 
writing;  and  as  to  the  general  question, 
she  has  never  said  a  public  word  against 
medical  women.  She  has  too  much  sense 
not  to  ask  herself  how  can  any  woman  be 
fit  to  be  a  queen,  with  powers  of  life  and 
death,  if  no  woman  is  fit  to  be  so  small  a 
thing,  by  comparison,  as  a  physician  or  a 
surgeon. 

"We  were  victims  of  a  small  majority, 
obtained  by  imagination  playing  upon 
flunkyism,  and  the  first  result  was  we 
were  not  allowed  to  sit  down  to  botany  with 
males.  Mind  you,  we  might  have  gath- 
ered blackberries  with  them  in  umbrageous 
woods  from  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and  not  a 
professor  shocked  in  the  whole  faculty; 
but  We  must  not  sit  down  with  them  to  an 
intellectual  dinner  of  herbs,  and  listen,  in 
their  company,  to  the  pedantic  terms  and 
childish  classifications  of  botany,  in  which 
kindred  properties  are  ignored.  Only  the 
mafe  student  must  be  told  in  public  that  a 
fox-glove  is  Digitalis  purpurea  in  the  im- 
proved nomenclature  of  science,  and  crow- 
foot is  Ranunculus  sceleratus,  and  the 
buck-bean  is  Menyanthis  trifoliata,  and 
mugwort  is  Artemesia  Judaica;  that, 
having  lost  the  properties  of  hyssop  known 
to  Solomon,  we  regain  our  superiority  over 
that  learned  Hebrew  by  christening  it 
Gratiola  officinalis.  The  sexes  must  not 
be  taught  in  one  room  to  discard  such  ugly 
and  inexpressive  terms  as  snow-drop, 
meadow-sweet,  heart's-ease,  fever-few, 
cowslip,  etc.,  and  learn  to  know  the  cow- 
slip as  Primula  veris — by  class,  Pentan- 
dria  monogynia;  and  the*  buttercup  as 
Ranunculus  acris — Polyandria  mono- 
gynia; the  snow-drop  as  Galanthus  niv- 
alis— Hexandria  monogynia;  and  the 
meadow-sweet  as  Ulnaria;  the  heart's- 
ease  as  Viola  tricolor;   and  the  daisy  as 
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Bellis  perennis  —  Syngenesia  super- 
flua." 

"Well,"  said  Vizard,  "I  think  the  indi- 
vidual names  can  only  hurt  the  jaws  and 
other  organs  of  speech.  But  the  classifica- 
tion !  Is  the  mild  luster  of  science  to  be 
cast  over  the  natural  disposition  of  young 
women  toward  Polyandria  monogynia? 
Is  trigamy  to  be  identified  in  their  sweet 
souls  with  floral  innocence,  and  their  vic- 
tims sitting  by?" 

"Such  classifications  are  puerile  and 
fanciful,"  said  Miss  Gale;  "but,  for  that 
very  reason,  they  don't  infect  animals 
with  trigamy.  Novels  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  that." 

"Especially  ladies'  novels,"  suggested 
Vizard,  meekly. 

"Some,"  suggested  the  accurate  Rhoda. 
"But  the  sexes  will  never  lose  either  mor- 
als or  delicacy  through  courses  of  botany 
endured  together.  It  will  not  hurt  young 
ladies  a  bit  to  tell  them  in  the  presence  of 
young  gentlemen  that  a  cabbage  is  a  tha- 
lamifloral  exogen,  and  its  stamens  are 
tetradynamous ;  nor  that  the  mushroom, 
Psalliata  campestris,  and  the  toad-stool, 
Myaina  campestris,  are  confounded  by 
this  science  in  one  class,  Cryptogamia.  It 
will  not  even  hurt  them  to  be  told  that  the 
properties  of  the  Arum  maculatum  are 
little  known,  but  that  the  mates  are  crowd- 
ed round  the  center  of  the  spadix,  and  the 
females  seated  at  the  base. ' ' 

Said  Vizard,  pompously,  "The  pulpit 
and  the  tea-table  are  centers  of  similar  phe- 
nomena. Now  I  think  of  it,  the  pulpit  is 
a  very  fair  calyx,  but  the  tea-table  is  sadly 
squat." 

"Yes,  sir.  But,  more  than  that,  not  one 
of  these  pedants  who  growled. at  promis- 
cuous botany  has  once  objected  to  promis- 
cuous dancing,  not  even  with  the  gentle- 
man's arm  round  the  lady's  waist,  which 
the  custom  of  centuries  cannot  render  de- 
cent. Yet  the  professors  of  delicacy  con- 
nive, and  the '  Mother  Geese  sit  smirking 
at  the  wall.  Oh,  world* of  hypocrites  and 
humbugs!"  # 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  an  upset ter  gen- 
eral," said  Vizard.  "But  you  are  abom- 
inably sincere ;    and  all  this  is  a  curious 


chapter   of    human    nature.       Pray   pro- 
ceed." 

Miss  Gale  nodded  gravely,  and  resumed. 

"So  much  public  ridicule  fell  on  the 
union  for  this,  and  the  blind  flunky  ism 
which  could  believe  the  queen  had  meddled 
in  the  detail,  that  the  professors  melted 
under  it,  and  threw  open  botany  and  nat- 
ural history  to  us,  with  other  collateral 
sciences. 

"Then  came  the  great  fight,  which  is 
,  not  ended  yet. 
■  "To  qualify  for  medicine  and  pass  the 
stiff  examination,  by  which  the  public  is 
very  properly  protected,  you  must  be 
versed  in  anatomy  and  clinical  surgery. 
Books  and  lectures  do  not  suffice  for  this, 
without  the  human  subject — alive  and 
dead.  The  university  court  knew  that  very 
well  when  it  matriculated  us,  and  there- 
fore it  provided  for  our  instruction  by 
promising  us  separate  classes. 

"Backed  by  this  public  pledge,  we  wait- 
ed on  the  university  professor  of  anatomy 
to  arrange  our  fees  for  a  separate  lecture. 
He  flatly  refused  to  instruct  us  separately 
for  love  or  money,  or  to  permit  his  assist- 
ants. That  meant,  'The  union  sees  a  way 
to  put  you  in  a  cleft  stick  and  cheat  you 
out  of  your  degree,  in  spite  of  the  pledge 
the  university  has  given  you;  in  spite  of 
your  fees,  and  of  your  time  given  to  study 
in  reliance  on  the  promise.' 

"This  was  a  heavy  blow.  But  there  was 
an  extramural  establishment  called  Sur- 
geons' Hall,  and  the  university  formally 
recognized  all  the  lecturers  in  this  Hall; 
so  we  applied  to  those  lecturers,  and  they 
were  shocked  at  the  illiberality  of  the  uni- 
versity professors,  and  admitted  us  at  once 
to  mixed  classes.  "We  attended  lectures 
with  the  male  students  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  and  of  all  the  anticipated  evils, 
not  one  took  place,  sir. 

"The  objections  to  mixed  classes  proved 
to  be  idle  words;  yet  the  old-fashioned 
minds  opposed  to  us  shut  their  eyes  and 
went  on  reasoning  a  priori,  and  proving 
that  the  evils  which  they  saw  did  not  arise 
must  arise  should  the  experiment  of 
mixed  classes,  which  was  then  succeeding, 
ever  he  tried. 
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"To  qualify  us  for  examination  we  now- 
needed  but  one  thing  more — hospital  prac- 
tice. The  infirmary  is  supported  not  so 
much  by  the  university  as  the  town.  We 
applied,  therefore,  with  some  confidence, 
for  the  permission  usually  conceded  to 
medical  students.  The  managers  refused 
us  the  town  infirmary.  Then  we  applied 
to  the  subscribers.  The  majority,  not  be-, 
longing  to  a  trades-union,  declared  in  our 
favor,  and  intimated  plainly  that  they 
would  turn  out  the  illiberal  managers  at 
the  next  election  of  managers. 

"But  by  this  time  the  war  was  hot  and 
general,  and  hard  blows  dealt  on  both 
sides.  It  was  artfully  suppressed  by  our 
enemies  in  the  profession  and  in  the  Press 
that  we  had  begged  hard  for  the  separate 
class  which  had  been  promised  us  in  anat- 
omy, and  permission  to  attend,  by  our- 
selves, a  limited  number  of  wards  in  the 
infirmary;  and  on  -this  falsenood  by  sup- 
pression worse  calumnies  were  built. 

"I  shall  tell  you  what  we  really  were, 
and  what  foul  mouths  and  pens  insinuated 
we  must  be. 

"Two  accomplished  women  had  joined 
us,  and  we  were  now  the  seven  wise  vir- 
gins of  a  half -civilized  nation,  and,  if  I 
know  black  from  white,  we  were  seven  of 
its  brightest  ornaments.  We  were  seven 
ladies,  who  wished  to  be  doctresses,  espe- 
cially devoted  to  our  own  sex;  seven  good 
students,  who  went  on  our  knees  to  the 
university  for  those  separate  classes  in  an- 
atomy and  clinical  surgery  which  the  uni- 
versity was  bound  in  honor  to  supply  us; 
but,  our  prayer  rejected,  said  to  the  uni- 
versity, 'Well,  use  your  own  discretion 
about  separate  or  mixed  classes;  but  for 
your  own  credit,  and  that  of  human  nat- 
ure, do  not  willfully  tie  a  hangman's  noose 
to  throttle  the  weak  and  deserving,  and 
don't  cheat  seven  poor,  hard-working,  mer- 
itorious women,  your  own  matriculated 
students,  out  of  our  entrance-fees,  which 
lie  to  this  day  in  the  university  coffers,  out 
of  the  exceptionally  heavy  fees  we  have 
paid  to  your  professors,  out  of  all  the  fruit 
of  our  hard  study,  out  of  our  diplomas, 
and  our  bread.  Solve  the  knot  your  own 
way.     We  will  submit  to  mixed  classes, 


or  anything,  except  professional  destruc- 
tion. ' 

"In  this  spirit  our  lion-hearted  leader 
wrote  the  letter  of  an  uninjured  dove,  and 
said  there  were  a  great  many  more  wards 
in  the  infirmary  than  any  male  student 
could  or  did  attend;  we  would  be  content 
to  divide  the  matter  thus :  the  male  stu- 
dents to  have  the  monopoly  of  two-thirds, 
we  to  have  the  bare  right  of  admission  to 
one-third.  By  this  the  male  students  (if 
any)  who  had  a  sincere  objection  to  study 
the  sick,  and  witness  operations,  in  our 
company,  could  never  be  troubled  with  us; 
and  we,  though  less  favored  than  the  male 
students,  could  just  manage  to  qualify  for 
that  public  examination,  which  was  to 
prove  whether  we  could  make  able  physi- 
cians or  not. 

"Sir,  this  gentle  proposal  was  rejected 
with  rude  scorn,  and  in  aggressive  terms. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  a  trades-union. 

"Having  now  shown  you  what  we  were, 
I  will  now  tell  you  what  our  enemies,  de- 
clining to  observe  our  conduct,  though  it 
was  very  public,  suggested  we  must  be — 
seven  shameless  women,  w,ho  pursued  med- 
icine as  a  handle  for  sexuality;  who  went 
into  the  dissecting-room  to  dissect  males, 
and  into  the  hospital  to  crowd  round  the 
male  patient,  and  who  demanded  mixed 
classes,  that  we  might  have  male  compan= 
ions  in  those  studies  which  every  feminine 
woman  would  avoid  altogether. 

"This  key-note  struck,  the  public  was 
regaled  with  a  burst  pf  hypocrisy  such  as 
Moliere  never  had  the  luck  to  witness, 
or  oh,  what  a  comedy  he  would  have 
written  ! 

"The  immodest  sex,  taking  advantage 
of  Moliere's  decease  without  heirs  o£  his 
brains,  set  to  work  in  public  to  teach  the 
modest  sex  modesty. 

"In  the  conduct  of  this  pleasant  para- 
dox, the  representatives  of  that  sex,  which 
has  much  courage  and  little  modesty,  were 
two  professors — who  conducted  the  para- 
dox so  judiciously  that  the  London  Press 
reprimanded  them  for  their  foul  insinua- 
tions— and  a  number  of  young  men  called 
medical  students. 

"Now,   the  medical    student  surpasses 
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most  young  men  in  looseness  of  life,  and 
indecency  of  mind  and  speech. 

"The  representatives  of  womanhood  to 
be  instructed  in  modesty  by  these  animals, 
old  and  young,  were  seven  'prudes,  whose 
minds  were  devoted  to  study  and  honora- 
ble ambition.  These  women  were  as  much 
above  the  average  of  their  sex  in  feminine 
reserve  and  independence  of  the  male  sex 
as  they  were  in  intellect. 

"The  average  girl,  who  throughout  this 
discussion  was  all  of  a  sudden  puffed  as  a 
lily,  because  she  ceased  to  be  observed,  can 
attend  to  nothing  if  a  man  is  by;  she  can't 
work,  she  can't  play,  she  is  so  eaten  up 
with  sexuality.  The  frivolous  soul  can 
just  manage  to  play  croquet  with  females; 
but,  enter  a  man  upon  the  scene,  and  she 
does  even  that  very  ill,  and  can  hardly  be 
got  to  take  her  turn  in  the  only  thing  she 
has  really  given  her  mind  to.  We  were 
angels  compared  with  this  paltry  creature, 
and  she  was  the  standing  butt  of  public 
censure,  until  it  was  found  that  an  imagi- 
nary picture  of  her  could  be  made  the  han- 
dle for  insulting  her  betters. 

"Against  these  seven  prudes,  decent  do- 
tards and  their  foul-mouthed  allies  flung 
out  insinuations  which  did  not  escape  pub- 
lic censure ;  and  the  medical  students  de- 
clared their  modesty  was  shocked  at  our 
intrusion  into  anatomy  and  surgery,  and 
petitioned  against  us.  Some  of  the  Press 
were  deceived  by  this  for  a  time,  and  hur- 
laient  avec  les  loups. 

"I  took  up,  oneda^,  my  favorite  weekly, 
in  which  nearly  every  writer  seems  to  me 
a  scholar,  and  was  regaled  with  such  lines 
as  these : 

"  'It  appears  that  girls  are  to  associate 
with  boys  as  medical  students,  in  order 
that,  when  they  become  women,  they  may 
be  able  to  speak  to  men  with  entire  plain- 
ness upon  all  the  subjects  of  a  doctor's 
daily  practice. 

"  'In  plain  words,  the  aspirants  to  med- 
icine and  surgery  desire  to  rid  themselves 
speedily  and  effectually  of  that  modesty 
which  nature  has  planted  in  women.'  And 
then  the  writer  concludes:  'We  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  there  are  other  places  besides  dis- 
secting-rooms and  hospitals  where   those 


ladies  may  relieve  themselves  of  the  mod- 
esty which  they  find  so  troublesome.  But 
fathers  naturally  object  to  this  being  done 
at  their  sons'  expense.'  " 

"Infamous!"  cried  Vizard.  "One  com- 
fort, no  man  ever  penned  that.  That  is 
some  old  woman  writing  down  young 
ones." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Rhoda.  "I  have 
met  so  many  womanish  men  in  this  busi- 
ness. All  I  know  is,  that  my  cheeks 
burned,  and,  for  once  in  the  fight,  scalding 
tears  ran  down  them.  It  was  as  if  a 
friend  had  spat  upon  me. 

"What  a  chimera!  What  a  monstrous 
misinterpretation  of  pure?  minds  by  minds 
impure!  To  us  the  dissecting-room  was  a 
temple,  and  the  dead  an  awe,  revolting  to 
all  our  senses,  until  the  knife  revealed  to 
our  minds  the  Creator's  hand  in  structural 
beauties  that  the  trained  can  appreciate,  if 
wicked  dunces  can't.    . 

"And  as  to  the  infirmary,  we  should 
have  done  just  what  we  did  at  Zurich. 
We  held  a  little  aloof  from  the  male  pa- 
tients, unless  some  good-natured  lecturer, 
or  pupil,  gave  us  a  signal,  and  then  we 
came  forward.  If  we  came  uninvited,  we 
always  stood  behind  the  male  students :  but 
we  did  crowd  round  the  beds  of  the  female 
patients,    and    claimed    the    inner    row: 

AND,  SIR,  THEY  THANKED  GOD  FOR  US 
OPENLY. 

"A  few  awkward  revelations  were  made 
during  this  discussion.  A  medical  stu- 
dent had  the  candor  to  write  and  say  that 
he  had  been  at  a  lecture,  and  the  professor 
had  told  an  indelicate  story,  and,  finding 
it  palatable  to  his  modest  males,  had  said, 
'There,  gentlemen:  now,  if  female  stu- 
dents were  admitted  here,  I  could  not  have 
told  you  this  amusing  circumstance.'  So 
that  it  was  our  purifying  influence  he 
dreaded  in  secret,  though  he  told  the  pub- 
lic he  dreaded  the  reverse. 

"Again,  female  patients  wrote  to  the 
journals  to  beg  that  female  students  might 
be  admitted  to  come  between  them  and  the 
brutal  curiosity  of  the  male  students,  to 
which  they  were  subjected  in  so  offensive 
a  way  that  more  than  one  poor  creature 
declared  she  had  felt  agonies  of  shame, 
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even  in  the  middle  of  an  agonizing  opera- 
tion. 

''This  being  a  cry  from  that  public  for 
whose  sake  the  whole  clique  of  physicians 
— male  and  female — exists,  had,  of  course, 
no  great  weight  in  the  union  contro- 
versy. 

"But,  sir,  if  grave  men  and  women  will 
sit  calmly  down  and  fling  dirt  upon  every 
woman  who  shall  aspire  to  medicine  in  an 
island,  though  she  can  do  so  on  a  neigh- 
boring continent  with  honor,  and  choose 
their  time  when  the  dirt  can  ODly  fall  on 
seven  known  women — since  the  female 
students  in  that  island  are  only  seven — the 
pretended  generality  becomes  a  cowardly 
personality,  and  wounds  as  such,  and  ex- 
cites less  cold-hearted,  and  more  hot-head- 
ed blackguards  to  outrage.  It  was  so  at 
Philadelphia,  and  it  was  so  at  Edinburgh. 

"Our  extramural  teacher  in  anatomy  was 
about  to  give  a  competitive  examination. 
Now,  on  these  occasions,  we  were  particu- 
larly obnoxious.  Often  and  clearly  as  it 
had  been  proved,  by  a  priori  reasoning, 
that  we  must  be  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
average  male,  we  persisted  in  proving,  by 
hard  fact,  that  we  were  infinitely  his  su- 
perior; and  every  examination  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  crushing  solid  reasons  under 
hollow  fact. 

"A  band  of  medical  students  determined 
that  for  once  a  priori  reasoning  should 
have  fair  play,  and  not  be  crushed  by  a 
thing  so  illusory  as  fact.  Accordingly, 
they  got  the  gates  closed,  and  collected 
round  them.  We  came  up,  one  after  an- 
other, and  were  received  with  hisses, 
groans,  and  abusive  epithets. 

"This  mode  of  reasoning  must  have 
been  admirably  adapted  to  my  weak  under- 
standing; for  it  convinced  me  at  once  I 
had  no  business  there,  and  I  was  for  pri- 
vate study  directly. 

"But,  sir,  you  now  the  ancients  said, 
'Better  is  an  army  of  stags  with  a  lion  for 
their  leader,  than  an  army  of  lions  with  a 
stag  for  their  leader. '  Now,  it  so  happened 
that  we  had  a  lioness  for  our  leader.  She 
pushed  manfully  through  the  crowd,  and 
hammered  at  the  door:  then  we  crept 
quaking  after.      She  ordered  those  inside 


to  open  the  gates ;  and  some  student  took 
shame,  and  did.  In  marched  our  lioness, 
crept  after  by  her — her — " 

"Her  cubs." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  good  sir.  Her 
does.  On  second  thoughts,  'her  hinds.' 
Doe  is  the  female  of  buck.  Now,  I  said 
stags.  Well,  the  ruffians  who  had  under- 
taken to  teach  us  modesty  swarmed  in  too. 
They  dragged  a  sheep  into  the  lecture-room, 
lighted  pipes,  produced  bottles,  drank, 
smoked,  and  abused  us  ladies  to  our  faces, 
and  interrupted  the  lecturer  at  intervals 
with  their  howls  and  ribaldry :  that  was 
intended  to  show  the  professor  he  should 
not  be  listened  to  any  more  if  he  admitted 
the  female  students.  The  affair  got  wind, 
and  other  students,  not  connected  with 
medicine,  came  pouring  in,  with  no  worse 
motive,  probably,  than  to  see  the  lark. 
Some  of  these,  however,  thought  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sheep  unfair  to  so  respected 
a  lecturer,  and  proceeded  to  remove  her; 
but  the  professor  put  up  his  hand,  and 
said,  'Oh,  don't  remove  her:  she  is  supe- 
rior in  intellect  to  many  persons  here  pres- 
ent.' 

"At  the  end  of  the  lecture,  thinking  us 
in  actual  danger  from  these  ruffians,  he 
offered  to  let  us  out  by  a  side  door ;  but 
our  lioness  stood  up  and  said,  in  a  voice 
that  rings  in  my  ear  even  now,  'Thank 
you,  sir ;  no.  There  are  gentlemen  enough 
here  to  escort  us  safely. ' 

"The  magic  of  a  great  word  from  a  great 
heart,  at  certain  moments  when  minds  are 
heated !  At  that  word,  sir,  the  scales  fell 
from  a  hundred  eyes ;  manhood  awoke  with 
a  start,  ay,  and  chivalry  too ;  fifty  manly 
fellows  were  round  us  in. a  moment,  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  eyes,  and  they  carried 
us  all  home  to  our  several  lodgings  in  tri- 
umph. The  cowardly  caitiffs  of  the  trades- 
union  howled  outside,  and  managed  to 
throw  a  little  dirt  upon  our  gowns,  and 
also  hurled  epithets,  most  of  which  were 
new  to  me ;  but  it  has  since  been  stated  by 
persons  more  versed  in  the  language  of  the 
canaille  that  no  fouler  terms  are  known 
to  the  dregs  of  mankind. 

"Thus  did  the  immodest  sex,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  medical  student,  outrage  seven 
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fair  samples  of  the  modest  sex — to  teach 
them  modesty. 

"Next  morning  the  police  magistrates 
dealt  with  a  few  of  our  teachers,  inflicted 
severe  rebukes  on  them,  and  feeble  fines. 

"The  craftier  elders  disowned  the  riot 
in  public,  but  approved  it  in  private;  and 
continued  to  act  in  concert  with  it,  only 
with  cunning,  not  violence.  It  caused  no 
honest  revulsion  of  feeling ',  except  in  the 
disgusted  public,  and  they  had  no  power  to 
help  us. 

"The  next  incident  was  a  stormy  debate 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  infirmary ;  and 
here  we  had  a  little  feminine  revenge, 
which,  outraged  as  we  had  been,  I  hope 
you  will  not  grudge  us. 

"Our  lioness  subscribed  five  pounds,  and 
became  entitled  to  vote  and  speech.  As 
the  foulest  epithets  had  been  hurled  at 
her  by  the  union,  and  a  certain  professor 
had  told  her,  to  her  face,  no  respectable 
woman  would  come  to  him  and  propose  to 
study  medicine,  she  said,  publicly,  that  she 
had  come  to  his  opinion,  and  respectable 
women  would Vvoid  him — which  caused  a 
laugh. 

"She  also  gave  a  venerable  old  phy- 
sician, our  bitter  opponent,  a  slap  that  was 
not  quite  so  fair.  His  attendant  had  been 
concerned  in  that  outrage,  and  she  as- 
sumed— in  which  she  was  not  justified — 
that  the  old  doctor  approved.  'To  be  sure,' 
said  she,  'they  say  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
that  is  the  only  possible  excuse. ' 

"The  old  doctor  had  only  to  say  that  he 
did  not  control  his  assistants  in  the  street; 
and  his  own  mode  of  conducting  the  oppo- 
sition, and  his  long  life  of  honor,  were 
there  to  correct  this  young  woman's  un- 
worthy surmises,  and  she  would  have  had 
to  apologize  for  going  too  far  on  mere  sur- 
mise. But,  instead  of  that,  he  was  so  in- 
judicious as  to  accuse  her  of  foul  language, 
and  say,  'My  attendant  is  a  perfect  gentle- 
man ;  he  would  not  be  my  attendant  if  he 
were  not.' 

"Our  lioness  had  him  directly.  'Oh,' 
said  she,  'if  Dr.  So-and-so  prefers  to  say 
that  his  attendant  committed  that  outrage 
on  decency  when  in  his  sober  senses,  I  am 
quite  content. ' 


"This  was  described  as  violent  invective 
by  people  with  weak  memories,  who  had 
forgotten  the  nature  of  the  outrage  our 
lioness  was  commenting  on;  but  in  truth 
it  was  only  superior  skill  in  debate,  with 
truth  to  back  it. 

"For  my  part,  I  kept  the  police  report 
at  the  time,  and  have  compared  it  with  her 
speech.  The  judicial  comments  on  those 
rioters  are  far  more  severe  than  hers.  The 
truth  is  it  was  her  facts  that  hit  too  hard, 
not  her  expressions. 

"Well,  sir,  she  obtained  a  majority;  and 
those  managers  of  the  infirmary  who  ob- 
jected to  female  students  were  dismissed, 
and  others  elected.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  Court  of  Contributors  passed  a  statute, 
making  it  the  law  of  the  infirmary  that 
students  should  be  admitted  without  re- 
gard to  sex. 

"But  as  to  the  mere  election  of  mana- 
gers, the  other  party  demanded  a  scrutiny 
of  the  votes,  and  instructive  figures  came 
out.  There  voted  with  us  twenty-eight 
firms,  thirty-one  ladies,  seven  doctors. 

"There  voted  with  the  union  fourteen 
firms,  two  ladies,  thirty-seven  doctors, 
and  three  druggists. 

"Thereupon  the  trades-union,  as  de- 
clared by  the  figures,  alleged  that  firms 
ought  not  to  vote.  Nota  bene,  they  al- 
ways had  voted  unchallenged  till  they 
voted  for  fair  play  to  women. 

"The  union  served  the  provost  with  an 
interdict  not  to  declare  the  new  managers 
elected. 

"We  applied  for  our  tickets  under  the 
new  statute,  but  were  impudently  refused, 
under  the  plea  that  the  managers  must 
first  be  consulted;  so  did  the  servants  of 
the  infirmary  defy  the  masters  in  order  to 
exclude  us. 

"By  this  time  the  great  desire  of  women 
to  practice  medicine  had  begun  to  show  it- 
self. Numbers  came  in  and  matriculated; 
and  the  pressure  on  the  authorities  to  keep 
faith,  and  relax  the  dead-lock  they  had  put 
us  in,  was  great. 

"Thereupon  the  authorities,  instead  of 
saying,  'We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  a 
great  number  of  persons,  and  pocketed 
their  fees, '  took  fright,  and  cast  about  for 
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juggles.  They  affected  to  discover  all  of 
a  sudden  that  they  had  acted  illegally 
in  matriculating  .female  students.  They 
would,  therefore,  not  give  back  their  fees, 
and  pay  them  two  hundred  pounds  apiece 
for  breach  of  contract,  but  detain  their  fees 
and  stop  their  studies  until  compelled  by 
judicial  decision  to  keep  faith.  Observe, 
it  was  under  advice  of  the  lord- justice- 
general  they  had  matriculated  us,  and  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  us,  for  fulfill- 
ing which  it  was  not,  and  is  not,  in  the 
power  of  any  mortal  man  to  punish 
them. 

"But  these  pettifoggers  said  this:  'We 
have  acted  illegally,  and  therefore  not  we, 
but  you,  shall  suffer:  we  will  profit  by 
our  illegal  act,  for  we  will  cheat  you  out  of 
your  fees  to  the  university  and  your  fees  to 
its  professors,  as  well  as  the  seed-time  of 
your  youth  that  we  have  wasted. ' 

"Now,  in  that  country  they  can  get  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  by  raising  what  they 
call  an  action  of  declarator. 

"One  would  think  it  was  their  business 
to  go  to  the  judges,  and  meantime  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  legal  doubt,  while  it  last- 
ed, and  of  the  moral  no-doubt,  which  will 
last  till  the  day  of  judgment,  and  a  day 
after. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  deliberately  broke 
their  contract  with  us,  kept  our  fees,  and 
cheated  us  out  of  the  article  we  had  bought 
of  them,  disowned  all  sense  of  morality, 
yet  shifted  the  burden  of  law  on  to  our 
shoulders.  Litigation  is  long.  Perfidy 
was  in  possession.  Possession  is  nine 
points.  The  female  students  are  now  sit- 
ting with  their  hands  before  them,  juggled 
out  of  their  studies,  in  plain  defiance  of 
justice  and  public  faith,  waiting  till  time 
shall  show  them  whether  provincial  law- 
yers can  pettifog  as  well  as  trades-union 
doctors. 

"As  for  me,  I  had  retired  to  civilized 
climes  long  before  this.  I  used  to  write 
twice  a  week  to  my  parents,  but  I  with- 
held all  mention  of  the  outrage  at  Sur- 
geons' Hall.  I  knew  it  would  give  them 
useless  pain.  But  in  three  weeks  or  so 
came  a  letter  from  my  father,  unlike  any 
other  I  ever  knew  him  to  write.  It  did  not 


even  begin,  'My  dear  child.'  This  was 
what  he  said  (the  words  are  engraved  in 
my  memory) :  '  Out  of  that  nation  of  cow- 
ards and  skunks !  out  of  it  this  moment, 
once  and  forever!  The  States  are  your 
home.  Draft  on  London  inclosed.  "Write 
to  me  from  France  next  week,  or  write  to 
me  no  more.  Graduate  in  France.  Then 
come  North,  and  sail  from  Havre  to  New 
York.  You  have  done  with  Britain,  and 
so  have  I,  till  our  next  war.  Pray  God 
that  mayn't  be  long!' 

"It  was  like  a  lion's  roar  of  anguish.  I 
saw  my  dear  father's  heart  was  bursting 
with  agony  and  rage  at  the  insult  to  his 
daughter,  and  I  shed  tears  for  him  those 
wretches  had  never  drawn  from  me. 

"I  had  cried  at  being  insulted  by  scholars 
in  the  Press;  but  what  was  it  to  me  that 
the  scum  of  the  medical  profession,  which 
is  the  scum  of  God's  whole  creation,  called 
me  words  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of, 
and  flung  the  dirt  of  their  streets,  and 
the  filth  of  their  souls,  after  me?  I  was 
frightened  a  little,  that  is  all.  But  that 
these  reptiles  could  wound  my  darling  old 
lion's  heart  across  the  ocean !  Sir,  he  was 
a  man  who  could  be  keen  and  even  severe 
with  men,  but  every  virtuous  woman  was 
a  sacred  thing  to  him.  Had  he  seen  one, 
though  a  stranger,  insulted  as  we  were,  he 
would  have  died  in  her  defense.  He  was 
a  true  American.  And  to  think  the  dregs 
of  mankind  could  wound  him  for  his  daugh- 
ter, and  so  near  the  end  of  his  own  dear 
life.     Oh!"     She  turned  her  head  away. 

"My  poor  girl!"  said  Vizard,  and  his 
own  voice  was  broken. 

"When  he  said  that,  she  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  seemed  to  cling  to  his  a  little ; 
but  she  turned  her  head  away  from  him 
and  cried,  and  even  trembled  a  little. 

But  she  very  soon  recovered  herself,  and 
said  she  would  try  to  end  her  story.  It 
had  been  long  enough. 

"Sir,  my  father  had  often  obeyed  me; 
but  now  I  knew  I  must  obey  him.  I  got 
testimonials  in  Edinburgh,  and  started 
South  directly.  In  a  week  I  was  in  the 
South  of  France.  Oh,  what  a  change  in 
people's  minds  by  mere  change  of  place! 
The  professors  received  me  with  winning 
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courtesy;  some  hats  were  lifted  to  me  in 
the  street,  with  marked  respect;  flowers 
were  sent  to  my  lodgings  by  gentlemen 
who  never  once  intruded  on  me  in  person. 
I  was  in  a  civilized  land.  Yet  there  was 
a  disappointment  for  me.  I  inquired  for 
Cornelia.  The  wretch  had  just  gone  and 
married  a  professor.  I  feared  she  was  up 
to  no  good,  by  her  writing  so  seldom  of 
late. 

"I  sent  her  a  line  that  an  old  friend  had 
returned,  and  had  not  forgotten  her,  nor 
our  mutual  vows. 

"She  came  directly,  and  was  for  caress- 
ing away  her  crime,  and  dissolving  it  in 
crocodile  tears;  but  I  played  the  injured 
friend  and  the  tyrant. 

"Then  she  curled  round  me,  and  coaxed, 
and  said,  'Sweetheart,  I  can  advance  your 
interests  all  the  better.  You  shall  be  fa- 
mous for  us  both.  I  shall  be  happier  in 
your  success  than  in  my  own.' 

"In  short,  she  made  it  very  hard  to  hold 
spite;  and  it  ended  in  feeble-minded  em- 
braces. Indeed,  she  was  of  service  to  me. 
I  had  a  favor  to  ask :  I  wanted  leave  to 
count  my  Scotch  time  in  France. 

"My  veiw  was  tenable;  and  Cornelia, 
by  her  beauty  and  her  popularity,  gained 
over  all  the  professors  to  it  but  one.  He 
stood  out. 

"Well,  sir,  an  extraordinary  occurrence 
befriended  me;  no,  not  extraordinary — 
unusual. 

"I  lodged  on  a  second  floor.  The  first 
floor  was  very  handsome.  A  young  En- 
glishman and  his  wife  took  it  for  a  week. 
She  was  musical — a  real  genius.  The  only 
woman  I  ever  heard  sing  without  whining; 
for  we  are,  by  nature,  the  medical  and  un- 
musical sex." 

"So  you  said  before." 

"I  know  I  did;  and  I  mean  to  keep  say- 
ing it  till  people  see  it.  Well,  the  young 
man  was  taken  violently  and  mysteriously 
ill ;  had  syncope  after  syncope,  and  at  last 
ceased  to  breathe. 

"The  wife  was  paralyzed,  and  sat  stupe- 
«fied,  and  the  people  about  feared  for  her 
reason. 

"After  a  time  they  begged  me  to  come 
down  and  talk  to  her.     Of  course  I  went. 


I  found  her  with  her  head  upon  his  knees. 
I  sat  down  quietly,  and  looked  at  him.  He 
was  young  and  beautiful^  but  with  a  femi- 
nine beauty;  his  head  finely  shaped,  with 
curly  locks  that  glittered  in  the  sun,  and 
one  golden  lock  lighter  than  the  rest;  his 
eyes  and  eyelashes,  his  oval  face,  his  white 
neck,  and  his  white  hand,  all  beautiful. 
His  left  hand  rested  on  the  counterpane. 
There  was  an  emerald  ring  on  one  finger. 
He  was  like  some  beautiful  flower  cut 
down.     I  can  see  him  now. 

"The  woman  lifted  her  head  and  saw 
me.  She  had  a  noble  face,  though  now 
distorted  and  wild. 

"She  cried,  'Tell  me  he  is  not  dead!  tell 
me  he  is  not  dead!'  and  when  I  did  not  re- 
ply, the  poor  creature  gave  a  wild  cry,  and 
her  senses  left  her.  We  carried  her  into 
another  room. 

"While  the  women  were  bringing  her  to, 
an  official  came  to  insist  on  the  interment 
taking  place.  They  are  terribly  expedi- 
tious in  the  South  of  France. 

"This  caused  an  altercation,  and  the 
poor  lady  rushed  out;  and  finding  the  offi- 
cer peremptory,  flung  her  arms  round  the 
body,  and  said  they  should  not  be  parted 
■ — she  would  be  buried  with  him. 

"The  official  was  moved,  but  said  the 
law  was  strict,  and  the  town  must  conduct 
the  funeral  unless  she  could  find  the  sad 
courage  to  give  the  necessary  instructions. 
With  this  he  was  going  out,  inexorable, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  observed  something 
that  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth,  and  I 
cried  'Arretez!'  so  loud  that  everybody 
stared. 

"I  said,  'You  must  wait  till  a  physician 
has  seen  him ;  he  has  moved  a  finger. ' 

"I  stared  at  the  body,  and  they  all 
stared  at  me. 

"He  had  moved  a  finger.  When  I  first 
saw  him,  his  fingers  were  all  close  togeth- 
er; but  now  the  little  finger  was  quite 
away  from  the  third  finger — the  one  with 
the  ring  on. 

"I  felt  his  heart,  and  found  a  little 
warmth  about  it,  but  no  perceptible  pulse. 
I  ordered  them  to  take  off  his  sheet  and 
put  on  blankets,  but  not  to  touch  him  till 
I  came  back  with  a  learned  physician.  The 
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wife  embraced  me,  all  trembling,  and  prom- 
ised obedience.  I  got  a  fiacre  and  drove 
to  Dr.  Brasseur,  who  was  my  hostile  pro- 
fessor, t>ut  very  able.  I  burst  on  him,  and 
told  him  I  had  a  case  of  catalepsy  for  him 
—it  wasn't  catalepsy,  you  know,  but  phy- 
sicians are  fond  of  Greek;  they  prefer  the 
wrong  Greek  word  to  the  right  English. 
So  I  called  it  'catalepsy,'  and  said  I  be- 
lieved they  were  going  to  bury  a  live  man. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  that 
was  one  of  the  customs  of  the  country.  He 
would  come  in  an  hour.  I  told  him  that 
would  not  do,  the  man  would  be  in.  his 
coffin ;  he  must  come  directly.  He  smiled 
at  my  impetuosity,  and  yielded. 

"I  got  him  to  the  patient.  He  exam- 
ined him,  and  said  he  might  be  alive,  but 
feared  the  last  spark  was  going  out.  He 
dared  not  venture  on  friction.  We  must  be 
wary. 

"Well,  we  tried  this  stimulant  and  that, 
till  at  last  we  got  a  sigh  out  of  the  patient; 
and  I  shall  not  forget  the  scream  of  joy  at 
that  sigh,  which  made  the  room  ring,  and 
thrilled  us  all. 

"By-and-by  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
suggest  letting  a  small  stream  of  water 
fall  from  a  height  on  his  head  and  face. 
We  managed  that,  and  by-and-by  were  re- 
warded with  a  sneeze. 

"I  think  a  sneeze  must  revivify  the  brain 
wonderfully,  for  he  made  rapid  progress, 
and  then  we  tried  friction,  and  he  got  well 
very  quick.  Indeed,  as  he  had  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,  except  being  dead,  he 
got  ridiculously  well,  and  began  paying  us 
fulsome  compliments,  the  doctor  and  me. 

"So  then  we  handed  him  to  his  joyful 
wife. 

"They  talk  of  crying  for  joy,  as  if  it  was 
done  every  day.  I  never  saw  it  but  once, 
and  she  was  the  woman.  She  made  a  curi- 
ous gurgle ;  but  it  was  very  pretty.  I  was 
glad  to  have  seen  it,  and  very  proud  to  be 
the  cause. 

"The  next  day  that  pair  left.  He  was 
English;  and  so  many  good-natured  stran- 
gers called  on  him  that  he  fled  swiftly,  and 
did  not  even  bid  me  good-by.  However, 
I  was  told  they  both  inquired  for  me,  and 
were  sorry  I  was  out  when  they  went. ' ' 


"How  good  of  them !"  said  Vizard,  turn- 
ing red. 

"Oh,  never  mind,  sir;  I  made  use  of 
him.  I  scribbled  an  article  that  very  day, 
entitled  it,  'While  there's  life  there's  hope,' 
and  rushed  with  it  to  the  editor  of  a  jour- 
nal. He  took  it  with  delight.  I  wrote  it 
a  la  Frangaise:  picture  of  the  dead  hus- 
band, mourning  wife,  the  impending  inter- 
ment; effaced  myself  entirely,  and  said 
the  wife  had  refused  to  bury  him  until  Dr. 
Brasseur,  whose  fame  had  reached  her  ears, 
had  seen  the  body.  To  humor  her,  the 
doctor  was  applied  to,  and,  his  benevolence 
being  equal  to  his  science,  he  came :  when, 
lo!  a  sudden  surprise;  the  swift,  unerring 
eye  of  science  detected  some  subtle  sign 
that  had  escaped  the  lesser  luminaries.  He 
doubted  the  death.  He  applied  remedies; 
he  exhausted  the  means  of  his  art,  with 
little  avail  at  first,  but  at  last  a  sigh  was 
elicited,  then  a  sneeze;  and,  marvelous  to 
relate,  in  one  hour  the  dead  man  was  sit- 
ting up,  not  convalescent,  but  well.  I  con- 
cluded with  some  reflections  on  this  most 
important  case  of  suspended  animatigji 
very  creditable  to  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine, and  Dr.  Brasseur." 

"There  was  a  fox!" 

"Well,  look  at  my  hair.  What  else 
could  you  expect?  I  said  that  before, 
too. 

"My  notice  published,  I  sent  it  to  the 
doctor,  with  my  respects,  but  did  not  call 
on  him.  However,  one  day  he  met  me, 
and  greeted  me  with  a  low  bow.  'Made- 
moiselle,' said  he,  'you  were  always  a  good 
student;  but  now  you  show  the  spirit  of  a 
confrere,  and  so  gracefully,  that  we  are 
all  agreed  we  must  have  you  for  one  as 
soon  as  possible. ' 

"I  courtesied,  and  felt  my  face  red,  and 
said  I  should  be  the  proudest  woman  in 
France. 

"  'Grand  Dieu,'  said  he,  'I  hope  not;  for 
your  modesty  is  not  the  least  of  your 
charms. ' 

"So,  the  way  was  made  smooth,  and  I 
had  to  work  hard,  and  in  about  fourteen 
months  I  was  admitted  to  my  final  exami- 
nation. It  was  a  severe  one,  but  I  had 
some  advantages.      Each  nation  has  its 
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wisdom,  and  I  had  studied  in  various 
schools. 

"Being  a  linguist,  with  a  trained  mem- 
ory, I  occasionally  backed  my  replies  with 
a  string  of  French,  German,  English,  and 
Italian  authorities  that  looked  imposing. 

"In  short,  I  did  pass  with  public  ap- 
plause and  cordial  felicitation;  they  quite 
feted  me.  The  old  welcomed  me;  the 
young  escorted  me  home  and  flung  flowers 
over  me  at  my  door.  I  reappeared  in  the 
balcony,  and  said  a  few  words  of  gratitude 
to  them  and  their  noble  nation.  They 
cheered,  and  dispersed. 

"My  heart  was  in  a  glow.  I  turned  my 
eyes  toward  New  York :  a  fortnight  more, 
and  my  parents  should  greet  me  as  a  Euro- 
pean doctress,  if  not  a  British. 

"The  excitement  had  been  too  great;  I 
sunk,  a  little  exhausted,  on  the  sofa.  The3r 
brought  me  a  letter.  It  was  black-edged. 
I  tore  it  open  with  a  scream.  My  father 
was  dead." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

"I  was  prostrated,  stupefied.  I  don't 
know  what  I  did,  or  how  long  I  sat  there. 
But  Cornelia  came  to  congratulate  me,  and 
found  me  there  like  stone,  with  the  letter 
in  my  hand.  She  packed  up  my  clothes, 
and  took  me  home  with  her.  I  made  no 
resistance.  I  seemed  all  broken  and  limp, 
soul  and  body,  and  not  a  tear  that  day. 

"Oh,  sir,  how  small  everything  seems 
beside  bereavement !  My  troubles,  my  in- 
sults, were  nothing  now ;  my  triumph  noth- 
ing; for  I  had  no  father  left  to  be  proud  of 
it  with  me. 

"I  wept  with  anguish  a  hundred  times 
a  day.  Why  had  I  left  New  York?  Why 
had  I  not  foreseen  this  every-day  calamity, 
and  passed  every  precious  hour  by  his  side 
I  was  to  lose? 

"Terror  seized  me.  My  mother  would 
go  next.  No  life  of  any  value  was  safe  a 
day.     Death  did  not  wait  for  disease.     It 


killed  because  it  chose,  and  to  show  its  con- 
tempt of  hearts. 

"But  just  as  I  was  preparing  to  go  to 
Havre,  they  brought  me  a  telegram.  I 
screamed  at  it,  and  put  up  my  hands.  I 
said  'No,  no;'  I  would  not  read  it,  to  be 
told  my  mother  was  dead.  I  would  have 
her  a  few  minutes  longer.  Cornelia  read 
it,  and  said  it  was  from  her.  I  fell  on  it, 
and  kissed  it.  The  blessed  telegram  told 
she  was  coming  home.  I  was  to  go  to 
London  and  wait  for  her. 

"I  started.  Cornelia  paid  my  fees,  and 
put  my  diploma  in  my  box.  I  cared  for 
nothing  now  but  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
— what  was  left  of  it — my  mother. 

"I  reached  London,  and  telegraphed  my 
address  to  my  mother,  and  begged  her  to 
come  at  once  and  ease  my  fears.  I  told 
her  my  funds  were  exhausted;  but,  of 
course,  that  was  not  the  thing  I  poured 
out  my  heart  about ;  so  I  dare  say  she  hard- 
ly realized  my  deplorable  condition — list- 
less and  bereaved,  alone  in  a  great  city, 
with  no  money. 

"In  her  next  letter  she  begged  me  to  be 
patient.  She  had  trouble  with  her  hus- 
band's executors;  she  would  send  me  a 
draft  as  soon  as  she  could;  but  she  would 
not  leave,  and  let  her  child  be  robbed. 

"By-and-by  the  landlady  pressed  me  for 
money.  I  gave  her  my  gowns  and  shawls 
to  sell  for  me." 

"Goose!" 

"And  just  now  I  was  a  fox." 

"You  are  both.  But  so  is  every  woman. " 

"She  handed  me  a  few  shillings,  by  way 
of  balance.  I  lived  on  them  till  they  went. 
Then  I  starved  a  little." 

"With  a  ring  on  your  finger  you  could 
have  pawned  for  ten  guineas!" 

"Pawn  my  ring!  My  father  gave  it 
me."  She  kissed  it  tenderly,  yet,  to  Viz- 
ard, half  defiantly. 

"Pawning  is  not  selling,  goose!"  said 
he,  getting  angry. 

"But  I  must  have  parted  with  it." 

"And  you  preferred  to  starve?" 

"I  preferred  to  starve,"  said  she,  stead- 

He  looked  at  her.  Her  eyes  faced  his. 
He  muttered  something,  and  walked  away 
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three  steps  to  hide  unreasonable  sympathy. 
He  came  back  with  a  grand  display  of 
cheerfulness.  "Your  mother  will  be  here 
next  month,"  said  he,  "with  money  in 
both  pockets.  Meantime  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  have  a  finger  in  the  pie — or,  rather 
my  sister.  She  is  warm-hearted  and  enthu- 
siastic; she  shall  call  on  you,  if  you  will 
permit  it." 

"Is  she  like  you?" 

"Not  a  bit.  We  are  by  different  mo- 
thers. Hers  was  a  Greek,  and  she  is  a 
beautiful,  dark  girl." 

"I  admire  beauty;  but  is  she  like  you — 
in — in — disposition?" 

"Lord!  no;  very  superior.  Not  abomi- 
nably clever  like  you,  but  absurdly  good. 
You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Oblige  me 
with  your  address." 

The  doctress  wrote  her  address  with  a 
resigned  air,  as  one  who  had  found  some- 
body she  had  to  obey;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  it,  Vizard  gave  her  a  sort  of  ner- 
vous shake  of  the  hand,  and  seemed  almost 
in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from  her.  But  this 
was  his  way. 

She  would  have  been  amazed  if  she  had 
seen  his  change  of  manner  the  moment  he 
got  among  his  own  people. 

He  burst  in  on  them,  crying,  "There — 
the  prayers  of  this  congregation,  are  re- 
quested for  Harrington  Vizard,  saddled 
with  a  virago." 

"Saddled  with  a  virago!"  screamed 
Fanny. 

"Saddled  with  a — !"  sighed  Zoe,  faintly. 

"Saddled  with  a  virago  for  life!" 
shouted  Vizard,  with  a  loud  defiance  that 
seemed  needless,  since  nobody  was  object- 
ing violently  to  his  being  saddled. 

"Look  here!"  said  he,  descending  all  of 
a  sudden  to  a  meek,  injured  air,  which, 
however,  did  not  last  very  long,  "I  was 
in  the  garden  of  Leicester  Square,  and  a 
young  lady  turned  faint.  I  observed  it, 
and,  instead  of  taking  the  hint  and  cut- 
ting, I  offered  assistance — off  my  guard, 
as  usual.  She  declined.  I  persisted;  pro- 
posed a  glass  of  wine  or  spirit.  She  de- 
clined, but  at  last  let  out  she  was  starv- 
ing." 

"Oh!"  cried  Zoe. 


"Yes,  Zoe — starving.  A  woman  more 
learned,  more  scientific,  more  eloquent, 
more  offensive  to  a  fellow's  vanity,  than  I 
ever  saw,  or  even  read  of — a  woman  of 
genius,  starving,  like  a  genius  and  a  nin- 
ny, with  a  ring  on  her  finger  worth  thirty 
guineas.  But  my  learned  goose  would  not 
raise  money  on  that,  because  it  was  her 
father's,  and  he  is  dead." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Zoe,  and  her  eyes 
glistened  directly. 

"It.W  hard,  Zoe,  isn't  it?  She  is  a  phy- 
sician— an  able  physician;  has  studied  at 
Zurich  and  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  France, 
and  has  a  French  diploma;  but  must  not 
practice  in  England,  because  we  are  be- 
hind the  Continent  in  laws  and  civilization 
— so  she  says,  confound  her  impudence, 
and  my  folly  for  becoming  a  woman's  echo  X 
Bat  if  I  were  to  tell  you  her  whole  story, 
your  blood  would  boil  at  the  trickery,  and 
dishonesty,  and  oppression  of  the  trades- 
union  which  has  driven  this  gifted  creat* 
ure  to  a  foreign  school  for  education ;  and, 
now  that  a  foreign  nation  admits  her  abil- 
ity and  crowns  her  with  honor,  still  she 
must  not  practice  in  this  country,  because 
she  is  a  woman,  and  we  are  a  nation  of 
half-civilized  men.  That  is  her  chat,  you 
understand,  not  mine.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  swallow  all  that ;  but,  turn  it  how  you 
will,  here  are  learning,  genius,  and  virtue 
starving.  We  must  get  her  to  accept  a  lit- 
tle money;  that  means,  in  her  case,  a  lit- 
tle fire  and  food.  Zoe,  shall  that  woman 
go  to  bed  hungry  to-night?" 

"No,  never!"  said  Zoe,  warmly.  "Let 
me  think.     Offer  her  a  loan." 

"Well  done;  that  is  a  good  idea.  Will 
you  undertake  it?  She  will  be  far  more 
likely  to  accept.  She  is  a  bit  of  a  prude 
and  all,  is  my  virago." 

"Yes,  dear,  she  will.  Order  the  car- 
riage. She  shall  not  go  to  bed  hungry — 
nobody  shall  that  you  are  interested  in." 

"Oh,  after  dinner  will  do." 

Dinner  was  ordered  immediately,  and 
the  brougham  an  hour  after. 

At  dinner,  Vizard  gave  them  all  the  out- 
line of  the  Edinburgh  struggle,  and  the 
pros  and  cons;  during  which  narrative  his 
female  hearers  might  have  been  observed 
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to  get  cooler  and  cooler,  till  they  reached 
the  zero  of  perfect  apathy.  They  listened 
in  dead  silence;  but  when  Harrington  had 
done,  Fanny  said  aside  to  Zoe,  "It  is  all 
her  own  fault.  What  business  have  wom- 
en to  set  up  for  doctors?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Zoe;  "only  we 
must  not  say  so.  He  indulges  us  in  our 
whims.!' 

Warm  partisan  of  immortal  justice,  when 
it  was  lucky  enough  to  be  backed  by  her 
affections,  Miss  Vizard  rose  directly  after 
dinner,  and,  with  a  fine  imitation  of  ardor, 
said  she  could  lose  no  more  time — she  must 
go  and  put  on  her  bonnet.  "You  will 
come  with  me,  Fanny?" 

When  I  was  a  girl,  or  a  boy — I  forget 
which,  it  is  so  long  ago — a  young  lady 
thus  invited  by  an  affectionate  friend  used 
to  do  one  of  two  things;  nine  times  out 
of  ten  she  sacrificed  her  inclination,  and 
went;  the  tenth,  she  would  make  sweet, 
engaging  excuses,  and  beg  off.  But  the 
girls  of  this  day  have  invented  "silent  voli- 
tion." When  you  ask  them  to  do  anything 
they  don't  quite  like,  they  look  you  in  the 
face,  bland  but  full,  and  neither  speak  nor 
move.  Miss  Dover  was  a  proficient  in  this 
graceful  form  of  refusal  by  dead  silence, 
and  resistance  by  placid  inertia.  She  just 
looked  like  the  full  moon  in  Zoe's  face,  and 
never  budged.  Zoe,  being  also  a  girl  of 
the  day,  needed  no  interpretation.  "Oh, 
very  well,"  said  she,  "disobliging  thing!" 
— with  perfect  good  humor,  mind  you. 

Vizard,  however,  was  not  pleased. 

"You  go  with  her,  Ned,"  said  he.  "Miss 
Dover  prefers  to  stay  and  smoke  a  cigar 
with  me." 

Miss  Dover's  face  reddened,  but  she  never 
budged.  And  it  ended  in  Zoe  taking  Sev- 
erne  with  her  to  call  on  Rhoda  Gale. 

Rhoda  Gale  stayed  in  the  garden  till  sun- 
set, and  then  went  to  her  lodgings  slowly, 
for  they  had  no  attraction — a  dark  room ; 
no  supper;  a  hard  landlady,  half  disposed 
to  turn  her  out. 

Dr.  Rhoda  Gale  never  reflected  much  in 
the  streets;  they  were  to  her  a  field  of  mi- 
nute observation;  but,  when  she  got  home 
she  sat  down  and  thought  over  what  she 
had  been  saying  and  doing,   and  puzzled 


over  the  character  of  the  man  who  had  re- 
lieved her  hunger  and  elicited  her  autobi- 
ography. She  passed  him  in  review;  set- 
tled in  her  mind  that  he  was  a  strong 
character;  a  manly  man,  who  did  not 
waste  words ;  wondered  a  little  at  the  way 
he  had  made  her  do  whatever  he  pleased; 
blushed  a  little  at  the  thought  of  having 
been  so  communicative;  yet  admired  the 
man  for  having  drawn  her  out  so;  and 
wondered  whether  she  should  see  him 
again.  She  hoped  she  should.  But  she  did 
not  feel  sure. 

She  sat  half  an  hour  thus — with  one 
knee  raised  a  little,  and  her  hands  inter- 
laced— by  a  fire-place  with  a  burned-out 
coal  in  it;  and  by-and-by  she  felt  hungry 
again.  But  she  had  no  food,  and  no  money. 

She  looked  hard  at  her  ring,  and  profited 
a  little  by  contact  with  the  sturdy  good 
sense  of  Vizard. 

She  said  to  herself,  "Men  understand 
one  another.  I  believe  father  would  be 
angry  with  me  for  not." 

Then  she  looked  tenderly  and  wistfully 
at  the  ring,  and  kissed  it,  and  murmured, 
"Not  to-night."  You  see  she  hoped  she 
might  have  a  letter  in  the  morning,  and 
so  respite  her  ring. 

Then  she  made  light  of  it,  and  said  to 
herself,  "No  matter;  'qui  dort,  dine.'  " 

But  as  it  was  early  for  bed,  and  she 
could  not  be  long  idle,  sipping  no  knowl- 
edge, she  took  up  the  last  good  German 
work  that  she  had  bought  when  she  had 
money,  and  proceeded  to  read.  She  had 
no  candle,  but  she  had  a  lucifer-match  or 
two,  and  an  old  newspaper.  With  this  she 
made  long  spills,  and  lighted  one,  and  read 
two  pages  by  that  paper  torch,  and  lighted 
another  before  it  was  out,  and  then  anoth- 
er, and  so  on  in  succession,  fighting  for 
knowledge  against  poverty,  as  she  had 
fought  for  it  against  perfidy. 

While  she  was  thus  absorbed,  a  car- 
riage drew  up  at  the  door.  She  took  no 
notice  of  that ;  but  presently  there  was  a 
rustling  of  silk  on  .the  stairs,  and  two 
voices,  and  then  a  tap  at  the  door.  "Come 
in,"  said  she;  and  Zoe  entered  just  as  the 
last  spill  burned  out. 

Rhoda  Gale  rose  in  a  dark  room ;  but  a 
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gas-light  over  the  way  just  showed  her 
figure.     "Miss  Gale?"  said  Zoe,  timidly. 

"I  am  Miss  Gale,"  said  Rhoda,  quietly, 
but  firmly. 

"I  am  Miss  Vizard — the  gentleman's 
sister  that  you  met  in  Leicester  Square  to- 
day;" and  she  took  a  cautious  step  toward 
her. 

Rhoda's  cheeks  burned. 

"Miss  Vizard,"  she  said,  "excuse  my 
receiving  you  so ;  but  you  may  have  heard 
I  am  very  poor.  My  last  candle  is  gone. 
But  perhaps  the  landlady  would  lend  me 
one.  I  don't  know.  She  is  very  disoblig- 
ing, and  very  cruel." 

"Then  she  shall  not  have  the  honor  of 
lending  you  a  candle,"  said  Zoe,  with  one 
of  her  gushes.  "Now,  to  tell  the  truth," 
said  she,  altering  to  the  cheerful,  "I'm 
rather  glad.  I  would  rather  talk  to  you 
in  the  dark  for  a  little,  just  at  first.  May 
I?"  By  this  time  she  had  gradually  crept 
up  to  Rhoda. 

"I  am  afraid  you  must,"  said  Rhoda. 
"But  at  least  I  can  offer  you  a  seat." 

Zoe  sat  down,  and  there  was  an  awk- 
ward silence. 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Zoe;  "I  don't  know 
how  to  begin.  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
your  hand,  as  I  can't  see  your  face." 

"With  all  my  heart:  there." 

(Almost  in  a  whisper)  "He  has  told  me." 

Rhoda  put  the  other  hand  to  her  face, 
though  it  was  so  dark. 

"Oh,  Miss  Gale,  how  could  you?  Only 
think!  Suppose  you  had  killed  yourself, 
or  made  yourself  very  ill.  Your  mother 
would  have  come  directly  and  found  you 
so;  and  only  think  how  unhappy  you 
would  have  made  her." 

"Can  I  have  forgotten  my  mother?" 
asked  Rhoda  of  herself,  but  aloud. 

"Not  willfully,  I  am  sure.  But  you 
know  geniuses  are  not  always  wise  in 
these  little  things.  They  want  some  good 
humdrum  soul  to  advise  them  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life.  That  want  is  supplied 
you  now;  for  Jam  here — ha-ha!" 

"You  are  no  more  commonplace  than  I 
am;  much  less  now,  I'll  be  bound." 

"We  will  put  that  to  the  test,"  said  Zoe, 
adroitly  enough.     "My  view  of  all  this  is 


— that  here  is  a  young  lady  in  want  of 
money  for  a  time,  as  everybody  is  now 
and  then,  and  that  the  sensible  course  is  to 
borrow  some  till  your  mother  comes  over 
with  her  apronf ul  of  dollars.  Now,  I  have 
twenty  pounds  to  lend,  and,  if  you  are  so 
mighty  sensible  as  you  say,  you  won't  re- 
fuse to  borrow  it." 

"Oh,  Miss  Vizard,  you  are  very  good; 
but  I  am  afraid  and  ashamed  to  borrow.  I 
never  did  such  a  thing." 

"Time  you  began,  then.  I  have — often. 
But  it  is  no  use  arguing.  You  must — or 
you  will  get  poor  me  finely  scolded.  Per- 
haps he  was  on  his  good  behavior  with  you, 
being  a  stranger ;  but  at  home  they  expect 
to  be  obeyed.  He  will  be  sure  to  say  it 
was  my  stupidity,  and  that  he  would  have 
made  you  directly." 

"Do  tell!"  cried  Rhoda,  surprised  into 
an  idiom;  "as  if  I'd  have  taken  money 
from  him!" 

"Why,  of  course  not;  but  between  us  it 
is  nothing  at  all.  There:"  and  she  put  the 
money  into  Rhoda's  hand,  and  then  held 
both  hand  and  money  rather  tightly  im- 
prisoned in  her  larger  palm,  and  began  to 
chatter,  so  as  to  leave  the  other  no  open- 
ing. "Oh,  blessed  darkness!  how  easy  it 
makes  things!  does  it  not?  I  am  glad 
there  was  no  candle;  we  should  have  been 
fencing  and  blushing  ever  so  long,  and 
made  such  a  fuss  about  nothing — and — " 

This  prattle  was  interrupted  by  Rhoda 
Gale  putting  her  right  wrist  round  Zoe's 
neck,  and  laying  her  forehead  on  her 
shoulder  with  a  little  sob.  So  then  they 
both  distilled  the  inevitable  dew-drops. 

But  as  Rhoda  was  not  much  given  that 
way,  she  started  up,  and  said,  "Darkness? 
No ;  I  must  see  the  face  that  has  come  here 
to  help  me,  and  not  humiliate  me.  That 
is  the  first  use  I'll  make  of  the  money. 
I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  plain,  or  you 
couldn't  be  so  good  as  all  this." 

"No,"  said  Zoe.  "I'm  not  reckoned 
plain;  only  as  black  as  a  coal." 

"All  the  more  to  my  taste,"  said  Rhoda, 
and  flew  out  of  the  room,  and  nearly  stum- 
bled over  a  figure  seated  on  a  step  of  the 
staircase.  "Who  are  you?"  said  she, 
sharply. 
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"My  name  is  Severne." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  there?" 

"Waiting  for  Miss  Vizard." 

"Come  in,  then." 

"She  told  me  not." 

"Then  I  tell  you  to.  The  idea!  Miss 
Vizard!" 

"Yes!" 

"Please  have  Mr.  Severne  in.  Here  he 
is  sitting — like  Grief — on  the  steps.  I  will 
soon  be  back." 

She  flew  to  the  landlady.  "Mrs.  Grip, 
I  want  a  candle." 

"Well,  the  shops  are  open,"  said  the 
woman,  rudely. 

"Oh,  I  have  no  time.  Here  is  a  sov- 
ereign. Please  give  me  two  candles 
directly,  candlesticks  and  all." 

The  woman's  manner  changed  directly. 

"You  shall  have  them  this  moment,  miss, 
and  my  own  candlesticks,  which  they  are 
plated." 

She  brought  them,  and  advised  her  only 
to  light  one.  "They  don't  carry  well, 
miss, "  said  she.  ' '  They  are  wax — or  sum- 
mat." 

"Then  they  are  summat,"  said  Miss 
Gale,  after  a  single  glance  at  their  com- 
position. 

"I'll  make  you  a  nice  hot  supper,  miss, 
in  half  an  hour,"  said  the  woman,  mater- 
nally, as  if  she  were  going  to  give  it  her. 

"No,  thank  you.  Bring  me  a  two-penny 
loaf,  and  a  scuttle  of  coals." 

"La,  miss,  no  more  than  that — out  of  a 
sov'?" 

"Yes — THE   CHANGE. " 

Having  shown  Mrs.  Grip  her  father  was 
a  Yankee,  she  darted  upstairs  with  her 
candles.  Zoe  came  to  meet  her,  and  lit- 
erally dazzled  her. 

Rhoda  stared  at  her  with  amazement  and 
growing  rapture.  "Oh,  you  beauty!"  she 
cried,  and  drank  her  in  from  head  to  foot. 

"Well,"  said  she,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  "Nature,  you  have  turned  out  a 
co??i-plete  article  this  time,  I  reckon." 
Then,  as  Severne  laughed  merrily  at  this, 
she  turned  her  candle  and  her  eyes  full  on 
him  very  briskly.  She  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment,  with  a  gratified  eye  at  his  come- 
liness; then  she  started.  "Oh!"  she  cried. 


He  received  the  inspection  merrily,  till 
she  uttered  that  ejaculation,  then  he  started 
a  little,  and  stared  at  her. 

"We  have  met  before,"  said  she,  almost 
tenderly. 

"Have  we?"  said  he,  putting  on  a  mys- 
tified air. 

She  fixed  him,  and  looked  him  through 
and  through.  "You — don't — remember — 
me?"  asked  she.  Then,  after  giving  him 
plenty  of  time  to  answer,  "Well,  then,  I 
must  be  mistaken;"  and  her  words  seemed 
to  freeze  themselves  and  her  as  they  fell. 

She  turned  her  back  on  him,  and  said  to 
Zoe,  with  a  good  deal  of  sweetness  and 
weight,  "I  have  lived  to  see  goodness  and 
beauty  united.  I  will  never  despair  of  hu- 
man nature." 

This  was  too  pointblank  for  Zoe;  she 
blushed  crimson,  and  said  archly,  "I  think 
it  is  time  for  me  to  run.  Oh,  but  I  forgot; 
here  is  my  card.  We  are  all  at  that  hotel. 
If  I  am  so  very  attractive,  you  will  come 
and  see  me — we  leave  town  very  soon — 
will  you?" 

"I  will,"  said  Rhoda. 

"And  since  you  took  me  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, I  hope  you  will  treat  me  as 
one,"  said  Severne,  with  consummate 
grace  and,  assurance. 

"I  will,  sir,"  said  she,  icily,  and  with  a 
marvelous  curl  of  the  lip  that  did  not  es- 
cape him. 

She  lighted  them  down  the  stairs,  gazed 
after  Zoe,  and  ignored  Severne  altogether. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Going  home  in  the  carriage,  Zoe  was 
silent,  but  Severne  talked  nineteen  to  the 
dozen.  Had  his  object  been  to  hinder  his 
companion's  mind  from  dwelling  too  long 
on  one  thing,  he  could  not  have  rattled  the 
dice  of  small  talk  more  industriously.  His 
words  would  fill  pages;  his  topics  were, 
that  Miss  Gale  was  an  extraordinary  wo- 
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man,  but  too  masculine  for  his  taste,  and 
had  made  her  own  troubles  setting  up  doc- 
tress,  when  her  true  line  was  governess — 
for  boys.  He  was  also  glib  and  satirical 
upon  that  favorite  butt,  a  friend. 

"Who  but  a  soi-disant  woman-hater 
would  pick  up  a  strange  virago  and  send 
his  sister  to  her  with  twenty  pounds?  I'll 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Miss  Vizard — " 

Here  Miss  Vizard,  who  had  sat  dead  si- 
lent under  a  flow  of  words,  which  is  mere- 
ly indicated  above,  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  to  stop  the  flux  for  a  moment,  and 
said,  quietly,  "Do  you  know  her?  tell  me." 

"Know  her!     How  should  I?" 

"I  thought  you  might  have  met  her — 
abroad." 

"Well,  it  is  possible,  of  course,  but  very 
unlikely.  If  I  did,  I  never  spoke  to  her, 
or  I  should  have  remembered  her.  Don't 
you  think  so?" 

"She  seemed  very  positive;  and  I  think 
she  is  an  accurate  person.  She  seemed 
quite  surprised  and  mortified  when  you 
said 'No.'" 

"Well,  you  know,  of  course  it  is  a  mor- 
tifying thing  when  a  lady  claims  a  gentle- 
man's acquaintance,  and  the  gentleman 
doesn't  admit  it.  But  what  could  I  do?  I 
couldn't  tell  a  lie  about  it — could  I?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"I  was  off  my  guard,  and  rudish;  but 
you  were  not.  What  tact !  what  delicacy ! 
what  high  breeding  and  angelic  benevo- 
lence!    And  so  clever,  too!" 

"Oh,  fie!  you  listened!" 

"You  left  the  door  ajar,  and  I  could  not 
bear  to  lose  a  word  that  dropped  from  those 
lips  so  near  me.  Yes,  I  listened,  and  got 
such  a  lesson  as  only  a  noble,  gentle  lady 
could  give.  I  shall  never  forget  your  wo- 
manly art,  and  the  way  you  contrived  to 
make  the  benefaction  sound  nothing.  'We 
are  all  of  us  at  low  water  in  turns,  and 
for  a  time,  especially  me,  Zoe  Vizard ;  so 
here's  a  trifling  loan.'  A  loan!  you'll 
never  see  a  shilling  of  it  again !  No  mat- 
ter.    What  do  angels  want  of  money?" 

"Oh,  pray,"  said  Zoe,  "you  make  me 
blush!" 

"Then  I  wish  there  was  more  light  to 
see  it — yes,  an  angel.  Do  you  think  I  can't 


see  you  have  done  all  this  for  a  lady  you 
do  not  really  approve?  Fancy — a  she  doc- 
tor!" 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Zoe,  with  a  lit- 
tle juvenile  pomposity,  "one  ought  not  to 
judge  one's  intellectual  superiors  hastily, 
and  this  lady  is  ours  " — then,  gliding  back 
to  herself,  "and  it  is  my  nature  to  approve 
what  those  I  love  approve — when  it  is  not 
down wright  wrong,  you  know." 

"Oh,  of  course  it  is  not  wrong;  but  is  it 
wise?" 

Zoe  did  not  answer :  the  question  puz- 
zled her. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "I'll  be  frank,  and 
speak  out  in  time.  I  don't  think  you 
know  your  brother  Harrington.  He  is 
very  inflammable." 

"Inflammable!  What!  Harrington? 
Well,  yes ;  for  I'  ve  seen  smoke  issue  from 
his  mouth — ha!  ha!" 

"Ha!  ha!  I'll  pass  that  off  for  mine, 
some  day  when  you  are  not  by.  But,  se- 
riously, your  brother  is  the  very  man  to 
make  a  fool  of  himself  with  a  certain  kind 
of  woman.  He  despises  the  whole  sex — in 
theory,  and  he  is  very  hard  upon  ordinary 
women,  and  does  not  appreciate  their  good 
qualities.  But,  when  he  meets  a  remark- 
able woman,  he  catches  fire  like  tow.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Klosking." 

"Oh,  not  in  love!" 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Now,  this  is  be- 
tween you  and  me — he  was  in  love  with 
her,  madly  in  love.  He  was  only  saved 
by  our  coming  away.  If  those  two  had 
met  and  made  acquaintance,  he  would 
have  been  at  her  mercy.  I  don't  say  any 
harm  would  have  come  of  it;  but  I  do  say 
that  would  have  depended  on  the  woman, 
and  not  on  the  man." 

Zoe  looked  very  serious,  and  said  noth- 
ing. But  her  long  silence  showed  him  his 
words  had  told. 

"And  now,"  said  he,  after  a  judicious 
pause,  ' '  here  is  another  remarkable  woman ; 
the  last  in  the  world  I  should  fancy,  or 
Vizard  either,  perhaps,  if  he  met  her  in 
society.  But  the  whole  thing  occurs  in 
the  way  to  catch  him.  He  finds  a  lady 
fainting  with  hunger;  he  feeds  her;  and 
that  softens  his  heart  to  her.     Then  she 
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tells  him  the  old  story — victim  of  the 
world's  injustice — and  he  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  her.  She  can  see  that;  she  is  as 
keen  as  a  razor.  If  those  two  meet  a  few 
more  times,  he  will  be  at  her  mercy ;  and 
then  won't  she  throw  physic  to  the  dags, 
and  jump  at  a  husband  six  feet  high,  and 
twelve  thousand  acres!  I  don't  study  wom- 
en with  a  microscope,  as  our  woman-hater 
does,  but  I  notice  a  few  things  about  them ; 
and  one  is,  that  their  eccentricities  all  give 
way  at  the  first  offer  of  marriage.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  only  adopted  in  desperation, 
to  get  married.  What  beautiful  woman 
is  ever  eccentric?  catch  her!  she  can  get  a 
husband  without.  That  doctress  will  pre- 
scribe Harrington  a  wedding-ring;  and,  if 
he  swallows  it,  it  will  be  her  last  prescrip- 
tion. She  will  send  out  for  the  family  doc- 
tor after  that,  like  other  wives." 

"You  alarm  me,"  said  Zoe.  "Pray  do 
not  make  me  unjust.  This  is  a  lady  with 
a  fine  mind,  and  not  a  designing  woman." 

"Oh,  I  don't  say  she  has  laid  any  plans; 
but  these  things  are  always  extemporized 
the  moment  the  chance  comes.  You  can 
count  beforehand  on  the  instincts  of  every 
woman  who  is  clever  and  needy,  and  on 
Vizard's  peculiar  weakness  for  women  out 
of  the  common.  He  is  hard  upon  the  whole 
sex ;  but  he  is  no  match  for  individuals. 
He  owned  as  much  himself  to  me  one  day. 
You  are  not  angry  with  me!" 

"No,  no.     Angry  with  you?" 

"It  is  you  I  think  of  in  all  this.  He  is 
a  fine  fellow,  and  you  are  proud  of  him.  I 
wouldn't  have  him  marry  to  mortify  you. 
For  myself,  while  the  sister  honors  me 
with  her  regard,  I  really  don't  much  care 
who  has  the  brother  and  the  acres.  I  have 
che  best  of  the  bargain." 

Zoe  disputed  this — in  order  to  make  him 
say  it  several  times. 

He  did,  and  proved  it  in  terms  that  made 
her  cheeks  red  with  modesty  and  gratified 
pride ;  and  by  the  time  they  had  got  home, 
he  had  flattered  everything  but  pride,  love, 
and  happiness  out  of  her  heart,  poor  girl. 

The  world  is  like  the  Law,  full  of  im- 
plied contracts:  we  give  and  take,  without 
openly  agreeing  to.  Subtle  Severne  counted 
en  this,  and  was  not  disappointed.      Zoe 


rewarded  him  for  his  praises,  and  her  hap- 
piness, by  falling  into  his  views  about 
Rhoda  Gale.  Only  she  did  it  in  her  own 
lady-like  way,  and  not  plump. 

She  came  up  to  Harrington  and  kissed 
him,  and  said,  "Thank  you,  dear,  for 
sending  me  on  a  good  errand.  I  found  her 
in  a  very  mean  apartment,  without  fire  or 
candle." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Vizard. 

"Did  she  take  the  money?" 

"Yes — as  a  loan." 

"Make  any  difficulties?" 

"A  little,  dear." 

Severne  put  in  his  word.  "Now,  if  you 
want  to  know  all  the  tact  and  delicacy  with 
which  it  was  done,  you  must  come  to  me ; 
for  Miss  Vizard  is  not  going  to  give  you 
any  idea  of  it." 

"Be  quiet,  sir,  or  I  shall  be  very  angry. 
I  lent  her  the  money,  dear,  and  her  troubles 
are  at  an  end ;  for  her  mother  will  certain- 
ly join  her  before  she  has  spent  your  twenty 
pounds.  Oh !  and  she  had  not  parted  with 
her  ring;  that  is  a  comfort,  is  it  not?" 

"You  are  a  good-hearted  girl,  Zoe," 
said  Vizard,  approvingly;  then,  recovering 
himself,  "But  don't  you  be  blinded  by  sen- 
timent. She  deserves  a  good  hiding  for 
not  parting  with  her  ring.  Where  is  the 
sense  of  starving,  with  thirty  pounds  on 
your  finger?" 

Zoe  smiled,  and  said  his  words  were 
harder  than  his  deeds. 

"Because  he  doesn't  mean  a  word  he 
says,"  put  in  Fanny  Dover,  uneasy  at  the 
long  cessation  of  her  tongue,  for  all  con- 
versation with  Don  Cigar  had  proved  im- 
practicable. 

"Are  you  there  still,  my  Lady  Disdain?" 
said  Vizard.  "I  thought  you  were  gone 
to  bed." 

"You  might  well  think  that.  I  had 
nothing  to  keep  me  up." 

Said  Zoe,  rather  smartly,  "Oh,  yes,  you 
had — Curiosity;"  then,  turning  to  her 
brother,  "In  short,  you  make  your  mind 
quite  easy.  You  have  lent  your  money, 
or  given  it,  to  a  worthy  person,  but  a  little 
wrong-headed.  However" — with  a  tele- 
graphic glance  at  Severne — "  she  is  very 
accomplished;  a  linguist:    she  need  never 
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be  in  want;  and  she  will  soon  have  her 
mother  to  help  her  and  advise  her.  Per- 
haps Mrs.  Gale  has  an  income ;  if  not,  Miss 
Gale,  with  her  abilities,  will  easily  find  a 
place  in  some  house  of  business,  or  else 
take  to  teaching.  If  I  was  them,  I  would 
set  up  a  school." 

Unanimity  is  rare  in  this  world;  but 
Zoe's  good  sense  carried  every  vote.  Her 
prompter,  Severne,  nodded  approval.  Fan- 
ny said,  "Why,  of  course;"  and  Vizard, 
who  it  was  feared  might  prove  refractory, 
assented  even  more  warmly  than  the  others. 
"Yes,"  said  he,  "that  will  be  the  end  of 
it.  You  relieve  me  of  a  weight.  Really, 
when  she  told  me  that  fable  of  learning 
maltreated,  honorable  ambition  punished, 
justice  baffled  by  trickery,  and  virtue  vili- 
fied, and  did  not  cry  like  the  rest  of  you, 
except  at  her  father  dying  in  New  York 
the  day  she  won  her  diploma  at  Montpelier, 
I  forgave  the  poor  girl  her  petticoats ;  in- 
deed, I  lost  sight  of  them.  She  seemed  to 
me  a  very  brave  little  fellow,  damnably  ill 
used,  and  I  said,  'This  is  not  to  be  borne. 
Here  is  a  fight,  and  justice  down  under 
dirty  feet.'  What,  ho!"  (roaring  at  the 
top  of  his  voice). 

Zoe  and  Fanny  (screaming,  and  pinch- 
ing Ned  Severne  right  and  left).  "Ah! 
ah!" 

"Vizard  to  the  rescue!" 

"But,  with  the  evening,  cool  reflection 
came.  A  sister,  youthful,  but  suddenly 
sagacious  (with  a  gleam  of  suspicion),  very 
suddenly  has  stilled  the  waves  of  romance, 
and  the  lips  of  beauty  have  uttered  com- 
mon sense.  Shall  they  utter  it  in  vain? 
Never !  It  may  be  years  before  they  do  it 
again.  We  must  not  slight  rare  phenom- 
ena. Zoe  locuta  est — Eccentricity  must 
be  suppressed.  Doctresses,  warned  by  a 
little  starvation,  must  take  the  world  as 
it  is,  and  teach  little  girls  and  boys  lan- 
guages, and  physic  them  with  arithmetic 
and  the  globes :  these  be  drugs  that  do  not 
kill;  they  only  make  life  a  burden.  I  don't 
think  we  have  laid  out  our  twenty  pounds 
badly,  Zoe,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The 
incident  is  emptied,  as  the  French  say,  and 
(lighting  bed-candles)  the  ladies  retire  with 
the  honors  of  war.     Zoe  has  uttered  good 


sense,  and  Miss  Dover  has  done  the  next 
best  thing;  she  has  said  very  little — " 

Miss  Dover  shot  in  contemptuously,  "I 
had"  no  companion — ' ' 

— "For  want  of  a  fool  to  speak  her  mind 
to." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ingenious  Mr.  Severne  having  done 
his  best  to  detach  the  poor  doctress  from 
Vizard  and  his  family,  in  which  the  reader 
probably  discerns  his  true  motive,  now 
bent  his  mind  on  slipping  back  to  Horn- 
burg  and  looking  after  his  money.  Not 
that  he  liked  the  job.  To  get  hold  of  it, 
he  knew  he  must  condense  rascality;  he 
must  play  the  penitent,  the  lover,  and  the 
scoundrel  over  again,  all  in  three  days. 

Now,  though  his  egotism  was  brutal,  he 
was  human  in  this,  that  he  had  plenty  of 
good  nature  skin-deep,  and  superficial  sen- 
sibilities, which  made  him  shrink  a  little 
from  this  hot-pressed  rascality  and  bar- 
barity. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  urged 
by  poverty,  and,  laughable  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, by  jealousy.  He  had  observed  that 
the  best  of  women,  if  they  are  not  only 
abandoned  by  him  they  love,  but  also 
flattered  and  adored  by  scores,  will  some 
times  yield  to  the  joint  attacks  of  desola- 
tion, pique,  vanity,  etc. 

In  this  state  of  fluctuation  he  made  up 
his  mind  so  far  as  this :  he  would  manage 
so  as  to  be  able  to  go. 

Even  this  demanded  caution.  So  he  be- 
gan by  throwing  out,  in  a  seeming  care- 
less way,  that  he  ought  to  go  down  into 
Huntingdonshire. 

"Of  course  you  ought,"  said  Vizard. 

No  objection  was  taken,  and  they  rather 
thought  he  would  go  next  day.  But  that 
was  not  his  game.  It  would  never  do  to 
go  while  they  were  in  London.  So  he  kept 
postponing,  and  saying  he  would  not  tear 
himself  away ;  and  at  last,  the  day  before 
they  were  to  go  down  to  Barfordshire,  he 
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affected  to  yield  to  a  remonstrance  of  Viz- 
ard, and  said  he  would  see  them  off,  and 
then  run  down  to  Huntingdonshire,  look 
into  his  affairs,  and  cross  the  country  to 
Barfordshire. 

"You  might  take  Homburgon  the  way," 
said  Fanny,  out  of  fun  —  her  fun  —  not 
really  meaning  it. 

Severne  cast  a  piteous  look  at  Zoe.  "For 
shame,  Fanny!"  said  she.  "And  why 
put  Homburg  into  his  head?" 

"When  I  had  forgotten  there  was  such  a 
place,"  said  Mr.  Severne,  taking  his  cue 
dexterously  from  Zoe,  and  feigning  inno- 
cent amazement.  Zoe  colored  with  pleas- 
ure. This  was  at  breakfast.  At  afternoon 
tea  something  happened.  The  ladies  were 
upstairs  packing,  an  operation  on  which 
they  can  bestow  as  many  hours  as  the 
thing  needs  minutes.  One  servant  brought 
in  the  tea ;  another  came  in  soon  after  with 
a  card,  and  said  it  was  for  Miss  Vizard ; 
but  he  brought  it  to  Harrington.  He  read  it : 

"Miss  Rhoda  Gale,  M.D." 

"Send  it  up  to  Miss  Vizard,"  said  he. 
The  man  was  going  out :  he  stopped  him, 
and  said,  "You  can  show  the  lady  in  here, 
all  the  same." 

Rhoda  Gale  was  ushered  in.  She  had  a 
new  gown  and  bonnet,  not  showy,  but  very 
nice.  She  colored  faintly  at  sight  of  the 
two  gentlemen;  but  Vizard  soon  put  her  at 
her  ease.  He  shook  hands  with  her,  and 
said,  "Sit  down,  Miss  Gale;  my  sister  will 
soon  be.  here.  I  have  sent  your  card  up  to 
her." 

"Shall  I  tell  her?"  said  Severne,  with 
the  manner  of  one  eager  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  visitor. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Miss  Gale. 

Severne  went  out  zealously,  darted  up  to 
Zoe's  room,  knocked,  and  said,  "Pray  come 
down:  here  is  that  doctress." 

Meantime,  Jack  was  giving  Gill  the 
card,  and  Gill  was  giving  it  Mary  to  give 
to  the  lady.  It  got  to  Zoe's  room  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

"Any  news  from  mamma?"  asked  Viz- 
ard, in  his  blunt  way. 


"Yes,  sir." 

"Good  news?" 

"No.  My  mother  writes  me  that  I 
must  not  expect  her.  She  has  to  fight 
with  a  dishonest  executor.  Oh,  money, 
money!" 

At  that  moment  Zoe  entered  the  room, 
but  Severne  paced  the  landing.  He  did  not 
care  to  face  Miss  Gale;  and  even  in  that 
short  interval  of  time  he  had  persuaded 
Zoe  to  protect  her  brother  against  this  for- 
midable young  lady,  and  shorten  the  inter- 
view if  she  could. 

So  Zoe  entered  the  room  bristling  with 
defense  of  her  brother.  At  sight  of  her, 
Miss  Gale  rose,  and  her  features  literally 
shone  with  pleasure.  This  was  rather  dis- 
arming to  one  so  amiable  as  Zoe,  and  she 
was  surprised  into  smiling  sweetly  in  re- 
turn; but  still  her  quick,  defensive  eye 
drank  Miss  Gale  on  the  spot,  and  saw,  with 
alarm,  the  improvement  in  her  appearance. 
She  was  very  healthy,  as  indeed  she  de- 
served to  be;  for  she  was  singularly  tem- 
perate, drank  nothing  but  water  and  weak 
tea  without  sugar,  and  never  eat  nor  drank 
except  at  honest  meals.  Her  youth  and 
pure  constitution  had  shaken  off  all  that 
pallor,  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Zoe  lent 
her  a  lovely  color.  Zoe  microscoped  her  in 
one  moment :  not  one  beautiful  feature  in 
her  whole  face;  eyes  full  of  intellect,  but 
not  in  the  least  love-darting;  nose,  an 
aquiline  steadily  reversed ;  mouth,  vastly 
expressive,  but  large;  teeth,  even  and 
white,  but  ivory,  not  pearl;  chin,  ordinary; 
head  symmetrical,  and  set  on  with  grace. 
I  may  add,  to  complete  the  picture,  that 
she  had  a  way  of  turning  this  head,  clean, 
swift,  and  birdlike,  without  turning  her 
body.  That  familiar  action  of  hers  was 
fine — so  full  of  fire  and  intelligence. 

Zoe  settled  in  one  moment  that  she 
was  downright  plain,  but  might  probably 
be  that  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
and  dangerous  creature,  "a  gentleman's 
beauty,"  which,  to  women,  means  no 
beauty  at  all,  but  a  witch-like  creature, 
that  goes  and  hits  foul,  and  eclipses  real 
beauty — dolls,  to  wit — by  some  mysterious 
magic. 

"Pray  sit  down,"  said  Zoe,    formally. 
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Rhoda  sat  down,  and  hesitated  a  moment. 
She  felt  a  frost. 

Vizard  helped  her,  "Miss  Gale  has  heard 
from  her  mother." 

"Yes,  Miss  Vizard,"  said  Rhoda,  tim- 
idly; "and  very  bad  news.  She  cannot 
come  at  present ;  and  I  am  so  distressed  at 
what  I  have  done  in  borrowing  that  money 
of  you ;  and  see,  I  have  spent  nearly  three 
pounds  of  it  in  dress;  but  I  have  brought 
the  rest  back." 

Zoe  looked  at  her  brother,  perplexed. 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  said  Vizard. 
"You  will  not  tajce  it,  Zoe." 

"Oh,  yes;  if  you  please,  do,"  said  Rhoda 
still  to  Zoe.  "When  I  borrowed  it,  I  felt 
sure  I  could  repay  it;  but  it  is  not  so  now. 
My  mother  says  it  may  be  months  before 
she  can  come,  and  she  forbids  me  positive- 
ly to  go  to  her.  Oh!  but  for  that,  I'd  put 
on  boy's  clothes,  and  go  as  a  common  sailor 
to  get  to  her." 

Vizard  fidgeted  on  his  chair. 

"I  suppose  I  mustn't  go  in  a  passion," 
said  he,  dryly. 

"Who  cares?"  said  Miss  Gale,  turning 
her  head  sharply  on  him  in  the  way  I  have 
tried  to  describe.  - 

"I  care,"  said  Vizard.  "I  find  wrath 
interfere  with  my  digestion.  Please  go 
on,  and  tell  us  what  your  mother  says.  She 
has  more  common  sense  than  somebody 
else  I  won't  name — politeness  forbids." 

"Well,  who  doubts  that?"  said  the  lady, 
with  frank  good  humor.  "Of  course  she 
has  more  sense  than  any  of  us.  Well,  my 
mother  says — oh,  Miss  Vizard  !" 

"No,  she  doesn't  now.  She  never  heard 
the  name  of  Vizard." 

Miss  Gale  was  in  no  humor  for  feeble 
jokes.  She  turned  half  angrily  away  from 
him  to  Zoe.  "She  says  I  have  been  well 
educated,  and  know  languages;  and  we 
are  both  under  a  cloud,  and  I  had  better 
give  up  all  thought  of  medicine,  and  take 
to  teaching." 

"Well,  Miss  Gale,"  said  Zoe,  "if  you 
ask  me,  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  good  ad- 
vice. With  all  your  gifts,  how  can  you 
fight  the  world?  We  are  all  interested  in 
you  here;  and  it  is  a  curious  thing,  but  do 
you  know  we  agreed  the  other  day  you 


would  have  to  give  up  medicine,  and  fall 
into  some  occupation  in  which  there  are 
many  ladies  already  to  keep  you  in  counte- 
nance. Teaching  was  mentioned,  I  think; 
was  it  not,  Harrington?" 

Rhoda  Gale  sighed  deeply. 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  said  she.  "Most 
women  of  the  world  think  with  you.  But 
oh,  Miss  Vizard,  please  take  into  account 
all  that  I  have  done  and  suffered  for  medi- 
cine !  Is  all  that  to  go  for  nothing?  Think 
what  a  bitter  thing  it  must  be  to  do,  and 
then  to  undo ;  to  labor  and  study,  and  then 
knock  it  all  down — to  cut  a  slice  out  of 
one's  life,  out  of  the  very  heart  of  it — and 
throw  it  clean  away.  I  know  it  is  hard 
for  you  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  any 
one  who  loves  science,  and  is  told  to  de- 
sert it.  But  suppose  you  had  loved  a  man 
you  were  proud  of — loved  him  for  five 
years — and  then  they  came  to  you  and  said, 
'There  are  difficulties  in  the  way;  he  is  as 
worthy  as  ever,  and  he  will  never  desert 
you;  but  you  must  give  him  up,  and  try 
and  get  a  taste  for  human  rubbish  t  it  will 
only  be  five  years  of  wasted  life,  wasted 
youth,  wasted  seed-time,  wasted  affection, 
and  then  a  long  vegetable  life  of  unavail- 
ing regrets.'  I  love  science  as  other  women 
love  men.  If  I  am  to  give  up  science,  why 
not  die?  Then  I  shall  not  feel  my  loss; 
and  I  know  how  to  die  without  pain.  Oh, 
the  world  is  cruel !  Ah !  I  am  too  unfort- 
unate! Everybody  else  is  rewarded  for 
patience,  prudence,  temperance,  industry, 
and  a  life  with  high  and  almost  holy  aims; 
but  I  am  punished,  afflicted,  crushed  under 
the  injustice  of  the  day.  Do  not  make  me 
a  nurse-maid.  I  won't  be  a  governess; 
and  I  must  not  die,  because  that  would 
grieve  my  mother.  Have  pity  on  me! 
have  pity!"  * 

She  trembled  all  oyer,  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  Zoe  with  truly  touching  sup- 
plication. 

Zoe  forgot  her  part,  or  lost  the  power  to 
play  it  well.  She  turned  her  head  away 
and  would  not  assent;  but  two  large  tears 
rolled  out  of  her  beautiful  eyes.  Miss  Gale, 
who  had  risen  in  the  ardor  of  her  appeal, 
saw  that,  and  it  set  her  off.  She  leaned 
her  brow  against  the  mantel-piece,  not  like 
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a  woman,  but  a  brave  boy,  that  does  not 
want  to  be  seen  crying,  and  she  faltered 
out,  "In  France  lam  a  learned  physician; 
and  here  to  be  a  house-maid!  For  I  won't 
live  on  borrowed  money.  I  am  very  un- 
fortunate." 

Sever ne,  who  had  lost  patience,  came 
swiftly  in,  and  found  them  in  this  position, 
and  Vizard  walking  impatiently  about  the 
room  in  a  state  of  emotion  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  anger. 

Zoe,  in  a  tearful  voice,  said,  "I  am  un- 
able to  advise  you.  It  is  very  hard  that 
any  one  so  deserving  should  be  degraded." 

Vizard  burst  out,  "It  is  harder  the  world 
should  be  so  full  of  conventional  sneaks; 
and  that  I  was  near  making  one  of  them. 
The  last  thing  we  ever  think  of,  in  this 
paltry  world,  is  justice,  and  it  ought  to  be 
the  first.  Well,  for  once  I've  got  the  power 
to  be  just,  and  just  I'll  be,  by  God!  Come, 
leave  off  sniveling,  you  two,  and  take  a 
lesson  in  justice — from  a  beginner:  con- 
verts are  always  the  hottest,  you  know. 
Miss  Gale,  you  shall  not  be  driven  out  of 
science,  and  your  life  and  labor  wasted. 
You  shall  doctor  Barfordshire,  and  teach 
it  English,  too,  if  any  woman  can.  This 
is  the  programme.  I  farm  two  hundred 
acres — vicariously,  of  course.  Nobody  in 
England  has  brains  to  do  anything  him- 
self. That  weakness  is  confined  to  your 
late  father's  country,  and  they  suffer  for  it 
by  outfighting,  outlying,  outmaneuvering, 
outbullying,  and  outwitting  us  whenever 
we  encounter  them.  "Well,  the  farmhouse 
is  large.  The  bailiff  has  no  children. 
There  is  a  wing  furnished,  and  not  occu- 
pied. You  shall  live  there,  with  the  right 
of  cutting  vegetables,  roasting  chickens, 
sucking  eggs,  and  riding  a  couple  of  horses 
off  their  legs." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  for  all  that?" 

"Oh,  only  the  work  of  two  men.  You 
must  keep  my  house  in  perfect  health.  The 
servants  have  a  trick  of  eating  till  they 
burst.  You  will  have  to  sew  them  up 
again.  There  are  only  seven  hundred  peo- 
ple in  the  village.  You  must  cure  them 
all;  and,  if  you  do,  I  promise  you  their 
lasting  ingratitude.  Outside  the  village, 
you  must  make  them  pay — if  you  can. 


We  will  find  you  patients  of  every  degree. 
But  whether  you  will  ever  get  any  fees  out 
of  them,  this  deponent  sayeth  not.  How- 
ever, I  can  answer  for  the  ladies  of  our 
county,  that  they  will  all  cheat  you — if 
they  can." 

Miss  Gale's  color  came  and  went,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled.  "Oh,  how  good  you 
are!     Is  there  a  hospital?" 

"County  hospital,  and  infirmary,  within 
three  miles.  Fine  country  for  disease.  In- 
toxication prevalent,  leading  to  a  bountiful 
return  of  accidents.  I  promise  you  wounds, 
bruises,  and  putrefying  .sores,  and  every- 
thing to  make  you  comfortable." 

"Oh,  don't  laugh  at  me.  I  am  so 
afraid  I  shall — no,  I  hope  I  shall  not  dis- 
grace you.  And,  then,  it  is  against  the 
law;  but  I  don't  mind  that." 

"Of  course  not.  What  is  the  law  to 
ladies  with  elevated  views  ?  By- the- by, 
what  is  the  penalty — six  months?" 

"Oh,  no.  Twenty  pounds.  Oh,  dear! 
another  twenty  pounds!" 

"Make  your  mind  easy.  Unjust  laws 
are  a  dead  letter  on  a  soil  so  primitive  as 
ours.  I  shall  talk  to  Uxmoor  and  a  few 
more,  and  no  magistrate  will  ever  sum- 
mons you,  nor  jury  convict  you,  in  Bar- 
fordshire. You  will  be  as  safe  there  as  in 
Upper  Canada.  Now  then — attend.  We 
leave  for  Barfordshire  to-morrow.  You 
will  go  down  on  the  first  of  next  month. 
By  that  time  all  will  be  ready :  start  for 
Taddington,  eleven  o'clock.  You  will  be 
met  at  the  Taddington  Station,  and  taken 
to  your  farmhouse.  You  will  find  a  fire 
ten  days  old,  and,  for  once  in  your  life, 
young  lady,  you  will  find  an  aired  bed; 
because  my  man  Harris  will  be  house-maid, 
and  not  let  one  of  your  homicidal  sex  set 
foot  in  the  crib." 

Miss  Gale  looked  from  Vizard  to  his 
sister,  like  a  person  in  a  dream.  She  was 
glowing  with  happiness;  but  it  did  not 
spoil  her.  She  said,  humbly  and  timidly, 
"I  hope  I  may  prove  worthy." 

"That  is  your  business,"  said  Vizard, 
with  supreme  indifference;  "mine  is  to  be 
just.     Have  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you;  and  it  will  be  a 
part  of  my  duty  to  object  to  afternoon  tea. 
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But  I  am  afraid  none  of  you  will  mind 


me. 


After  a  few  more  words,  in  which  Sev- 
erne,  seeing  Vizard  was  in  one  of  his  iron 
moods,  and  immovable  as  him  of  Rhodes, 
affected  now  to  be  a  partisan  of  the  new 
arrangement,  Miss  Gale  rose  to  retire. 
Severne  ran  before  her  to  the  door,  and 
opened  it,  as  to  a  queen.  She  bowed  for- 
mally to  him  as  she  went  out.  When  she 
was  on  the  other  side  the  door,  she  turned 
her  head  in  her  sharp,  fiery  way,  and 
pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  emerald 
ring  on  his  little  finger,  a  very  fine  one. 
"Changed  hands,"  said  she:  "it  was  on 
the  third  finger  of  your  left  hand  when  we 
met  last;"  and  she  passed  down  the  stairs 
with  a  face  half  turned  to  him,  and  a  cruel 
smile. 

Severne  stood  fixed,  looking  after  her; 
cold  crept  among  his  bones:  he  was  roused 
by  a  voice  above  him  saying,  very  inquisi- 
tively, "What  does  she  say?"  He  looked 
up,  and  it  was  Fanny  Dover  leaning  over 
the  balusters  of  the  next  landing.  She  had 
evidently  seen  all,  and  heard  some.  Sev- 
erne had  no  means  of  knowing  how  much. 
His  heart  beat  rapidly.  Yet  he  told  her, 
boldly,  that  the  doctress  had  admired  his 
emerald  ring:  as  if  to  give  greater  force  to 
this  explanation,  he  took  it  off,  and  showed 
it  her,  very  amicably.  He  calculated  that 
she  could  hardly,  at  that  distance,  have 
heard  every  syllable,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  sure  she  had  seen  Miss  Gale  point 
at  the  ring. 

"Hum!"  said  Fanny;  and  that  was 
all  she  said. 

Severne  went  to  his  own  room  to  think. 
He  was  almost  dizzy.  He  dreaded  this 
Rhoda  Gale.  She  was  incomprehensible, 
and  held  a  sword  over  his  head.  Tongues 
go  fast  in  the  country.  At  the  idea  of  this 
keen  girl  and  Zoe  Vizard  sitting  under  a 
tree  for  two  hours,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
talk,  his  blood  ran  cold.  Surely  Miss  Gale 
must  hate  him.  She  would  not  always 
spare  him.  For  once  he  could  not  see  his 
way  clear.  Should  he  tell  her  half  the 
truth,  and  throw  himself  on  her  mercy? 
Should  he  make  love  to  her?  Or  what 
should  he  do?     One   thing   he  saw  clear 
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enough :  he  must  not  quit  the  field. '  Sooner 
or  later,  all  would  depend  on  his  presence, 
his  tact,  and  his  ready  wit. 

He  felt  like  a  man  who  could  not  swim, 
and  wades  in  deepening  water.  He  must 
send  somebody  to  Homburg,  or  abandon 
all  thought  of  his  money.  Why  abandon 
it?  Why  not  return  to  Ina  Klosking? 
His  judgment,  alarmed  at  the  accumulat- 
ing difficulties,  began  to  intrude  its  voice. 
What  was  he  turning  his  back  on?  A 
woman,  lovely,  loving,  and  celebrated,  who 
was  very  likely  pining  for  him,  and  would 
share,  not  only  her  winnings  at  play  with 
him,  but  the  large  income  she  would  make 
by  her  talent.  What  was  he  following? 
A  woman  divinely  lovely  and  good,  but 
whom  he  could  not  possess,  or,  if  he  did, 
could  not  hold  her  long,  and  whose  love 
must  end  in  horror. 

But  nature  is  not  so  unfair  to  honest 
men  as  to  give  wisdom  to  the  cunning. 
Rarely  does  reason  prevail  against  pas- 
sion in  such  a  mind  as  Severne's.  It 
ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in 
his  going  down  to  Vizard  Court  with 
Zoe. 

An  express  train  soon  whirled  them  down 
to  Taddington,  in  Barfordshire.  There 
was  Harris,  with  three  servants,  waiting 
for  them,  one  with  a  light  cart  for  their 
luggage,  and  two  with  an  open  carriage 
and  two  spanking  bays,  whose  coats  shone 
like  satin.  The  servants,  liveried,  and 
top-booted,  and  buckskin-gloved,  and 
spruce  as  if  just  out  of  a  bandbox,  were  all 
smartness  and  respectful  zeal.  They  got 
the  luggage  out  in  a  trice,  with  Harris's 
assistance.  Mr.  Harris  then  drove  away 
like  the  wind  in  his  dog-cart;  the  traveling 
party  were  soon  in  the  barouche.  It  glided 
away,  and  they  rolled  on  easy  springs  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  till  they 
came  to  the  lodge-gate.  It  was  opened  at 
their  approach,  and  they  drove  full  half  a 
mile  over  a  broad  gravel  path,  with  rich 
grass  on  each  side,  and  grand  old  patri- 
archs, oak  and  beech,  standing  here  and 
there,  and  dappled  deer,  grazing  or  lying, 
in  mottled  groups,  till  they  came  to  a  no- 
ble avenue  of  lofty  lime-trees,  with  stems 
of  rare  size  and  smoothness,  and  towering 
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piles  on  piles  of  translucent  leaves,  that 
glowed  in  the  sun  like  flakes  of  gold. 

At  the  end  of  this  avenue  was  seen  an 
old  mansion,  built  of  that  beautiful  clean 
red  brick — which  seems  to  have  died  out — 
and  white-stone  facings  andmullions,  with 
gables  and  oriel  windows  by  the  dozen ;  but 
between  the  avenue  and  the  house  was  a 
large  oval  plot  of  turf,  with  a  broad  gravel 
road  running  round  it;  and  attached  to  the 
house,  but  thrown  a  little  back,  were  the 
stables,  which  formed  three  sides  of  a  good- 
sized  quadrangle,  with  an  enormous  clock 
in  the  center.  The  lawn,  kitchen-garden, 
ice-houses,  pineries,  green  houses,  revealed 
themselves  only  in  peeps  as  the  carriage 
swept  round  the  spacious  plot  and  drew  up 
at  the  hall  door. 

No  ringing  of  bells  nor  knocking.  Even 
as  the  coachman  tightened  his  reins,  the 
great  hall  door  was  swung  open,  and  two 
footmen  appeared.  Harris  brought  up  a 
rear-guard,  and  received  the  party  in  due 
state. 

A  double  staircase,  about  ten  feet  broad, 
rose  out  of  the  hall,  and  up  this  Mr.  Harris 
conducted  Severne,  the  only  stranger,  into 
a  bedroom  with  a  great  oriel  window  look- 
ing west. 

"This  is  your  room,  sir,"  said  he. 
"Shall  I  unpack  your  things  when  they 
come?" 

Severne  assented,  and  that  perfect  ma- 
jor-domo informed  him  that  luncheon  was 
ready,  and  retired  cat-like,  and  closed  the 
door  so  softly  no  sound  was  heard. 

Mr.  Severne  looked  about  him,  and  ad- 
mitted to  himself  that,  with  all  his  experi- 
ences of  life,  this  was  his  first  bedroom. 
It  was  of  great  size,  to  begin.  The  oriel 
window  was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  had 
half  a  dozen  casements,  each  with  rose- 
colored  blinds,  though  some  of  them  need- 
ed no  blinds,  for  green  creepers,  with  flow- 
ers like  clusters  of  grapes,  curled  round 
the  mullions,  and  the  sun  shone  mellowed 
through  their  leaves.  Enormous  curtains 
of  purple  cloth,  with  cold  borders,  hung  at 
each  side  in  mighty  folds,  to  be  drawn  at 
night-time  when  the  eye  should  need  re- 
pose from  feasting  upon  color. 

There  were  three  brass  bedsteads  in  a 


row,  only  four  feet  broad,  with  spring-beds, 
hair  mattresses  a  foot  thick,  and  snowy 
sheets  for  coverlets,  instead  of  counter- 
panes; so  that,  if  you  were  hot,  fever- 
ish, or  sleepless  in  one  bed,  you  might  try 
another,  or  two. 

Thick  carpets  and  rugs,  satin-wood  ward- 
robes, prodigious  wash-hand  stands,  with 
china  backs  four  feet  high.  Towel-horses, 
nearly  as  big  as  a  donkey,  with  short  tow- 
els, long  towels,  thick  towels,  thin  towels, 
bathing  sheets,  etc. ;  baths  of  every  shape, 
and  cans  of  every  size ;  a  large  knee-hole 
table;  paper  and  envelopes  of  every  size. 
In  short,  a  room  to  sleep  in,  study  in,  live 
in,  and  stick  fast  in,  night  and  day. 

But  what  is  this  ?  A  Gothic  arch,  cur- 
tained with  violet  merino.  He  draws  the 
curtain.  It  is  an  ante-room.  One  half  of 
it  is  a  bathroom,  screened,  and  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles  that  run  up  the  walls,  so  you 
may  splash  to  your  heart's  content.  The 
rest  is  a  studio,  and  contains  a  choice  little 
library  of  well-bound  books  in  glass  cases, 
a  piano-forte,  and  a  harmonium.  Severne 
tried  them ;  they  were  both  in  perfect  tune. 
Two  clocks,  one  in  each  room,  were  also  in 
perfect  time.  Thereat  he  wondered.  But 
the  truth  is,  it  was  a  house  wherein  pre- 
cision reigned :  a  tuner  and  a  clockmaker 
visited  by  contract  every  month. 

This,  and  two  more  guest-chambers,  and 
the  great  dining-hall,  were  built  under  the 
Plantagenets,  when  all  large  landowners 
entertained  kings  and  princes  with  their 
retinues.  As  to  that  part  of  the  house 
which  was  built  under  the  Tudors,  there 
are  hundreds  of  country  houses  as  impor- 
tant, only  Mr.  Severne  had  not  been  inside 
them,  and  was  hardly  aware  to  what  per- 
fection rational  luxury  is  brought  in  the 
houses  of  our  large  landed  gentry.  He  sat 
down  in  an  antique  chair  of  enormous  size ; 
the  back  went  higher  than  his  head,  the 
seat  ran  out  as  far  as  his  ankle,  when 
seated;  there  was  room  in  it  for  two,  and 
it  was  stuffed  —  ye  gods,  how  it  was 
stuffed !  The  sides,  the  back,  and  the  seat 
were  all  hair  mattresses,  a  foot  thick  at 
least.  Here  nestled  our  sybarite,  with  the 
sun  shining  through  leaves,  and  splashing 
his  beautiful  head  with  golden  tints  and 
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transparent  shadows,  and  felt  in  the  tem- 
ple of  comfort,  and  incapable  of  leaving 
it  alive. 

He  went  down  to  luncheon.  It  was  dis- 
tinguishable from  dinner  in  this,  that  they 
all  got  up  after  it,  and  Zoe  said,  "Come 
with  me,  children." 

Fanny  and  Severne  rose  at  the  word. 
Vizard  said  he  felt  excluded  from  that  in- 
vitation, having  cut  his  wise- teeth;  so  he 
would  light  a  cigar  instead;  and  he  did. 
Zoe  took  the  other  two  into  the  kitchen 
garden — four  acres,  surrounded  with  a 
high  wall,  of  orange-red  brick,  full  of  little 
holes  where  the  nails  had  been.  Zoe,  being 
now  at  home,  and  queen,  wore  a  new  and 
pretty  deportment.  She  was  half  mater- 
nal, and  led  her  friend  and  lover  about  like 
two  kids.  She  took  them  to  this  and  that 
fruit  tree,  set  them  to  eat,  and  looked  on, 
superior.  By  way  of  climax,  she  led  them 
to  the  south  wall,  crimson  with  ten  thou- 
sand peaches  and  nectarines;  she  stepped 
over  the  border,  took  superb  peaches  and 
nectarines  from  the  trees,  and  gave  them 
with  her  own  hand  to  Fanny  and  Severne. 
The  head  gardener  glared  in  dismay  at  the 
fair  spoliator.  Zoe  observed  him,  and 
laughed.  "Poor  Lucas,"  said  she;  "he 
would  like  them  all  to  hang  on  the  tree 
till  they  fell  off  with  a  wasp  inside.  Eat 
as  many  as  ever  you  can,  young  people; 
Lucas  is  amusing." 

"I  never  had  peaches  enough  off  the  tree 
before,"  said  Fanny. 

"No  more  have  I,"  said  Severne.  "This 
must  be  the  Elysian  fields,  and  I  shall 
spoil  my  dinner." 

"Who  cares?"  said  Fanny,  recklessly. 
"Dinner  comes  every  day,  and  always  at 
the  only  time  when  one  has  no  appetite. 
But  this  eating  of  peaches —  Oh,  what  a 
beauty!" 

"Children,"  said  Zoe,  gravely,  "I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  eat  above  a  dozen.  Do  not 
enter  on  a  fatal  course,  which  in  one  brief 
year  will  reduce  you  to  a  hapless  condi- 
tion. There — I  was  let  loose  among  them 
at  sixteen,  and  ever  since  they  pall.  But 
I  do  like  to  see  you  eat  them,  and  your 
eyes  sparkle." 

"That  is  too  bad  of  you,"  said  Fanny, 


driving  her  white  teeth  deep  into  a  peach. 
"The  idea!  Now,  Mr.  Severne,  do  my  eyes 
sparkle?" 

"Like  diamonds.  But  that  proves  noth- 
ing: it  is  their  normal  condition." 

"There,  make  him  a  courtesy,"  said 
Zoe,  "and  come  along." 

She  took  them  into  the  village.  It  was 
one  of  the  old  sort ;  little  detached  houses 
with  little  gardens  in  front,  in  all  of  which 
were  a  few  humble  flowers,  and  often  a 
dark  rose  of  surpassing  beauty.  Behind 
each  cottage  was  a  large  garden,  with 
various  vegetables,  and  sometimes  a  few 
square  yards  of  wheat.  There  was  one 
little  row  of  new  brick  houses  standing  to- 
gether ;  their  number  five,  their  name  New- 
town. This  town  of  five  houses  was  tiled ; 
the  detached  houses  were  thatched,  and  the 
walls  plastered  and  whitewashed  like  snow. 
Such  whitewash  seems  never  to  be  made  in 
towns,  or  to  lose  its  whiteness  in  a  day. 
This  broad  surface  of  vivid  white  was  a 
background,  against  which  the  clinging 
roses,  the  clustering,  creeping  honeysuckles, 
and  the  deep  young  ivy  with  its  tender 
green  and  polished  leaves,  shone  lovely; 
wood  smoke  mounted,  thin  and  silvery, 
from  a  cottage  or  two,  that  were  cooking, 
and  embroidered  the  air,  not  fouled  it.  The 
little  windows  had  diamond  panes,  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  every  cottage  door 
was  open,  suggesting  hospitality  and 
dearth  of  thieves.  There  was  also  that  old 
essential,  a  village  green — a  broad  strip  of 
sacred  turf,  that  was  everybody's  by  cus- 
tom, though  in  strict  law  Vizard's.  Here 
a  village  cow  and  a  donkey  went  about 
grazing  the  edges,  for  the  turf  in  general 
was  smooth  as  a  lawn.  By  the  side  of  the 
green  was  the  village  ale-house.  After  the 
green  other  cottages ;  two  of  them 

"Quite  overcanopied  with  lush  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses  and  with  eglantine." 

One  of  these  was  called  Marks's  cottage, 
and  the  other  Allen's.  The  rustic  church 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  hill  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  village.  They  strolled  up 
to  it.  It  had  a  tower  built  of  flint,  and 
clad  on  two  sides  with  ivy  three  feet  deep, 
and  the  body  of  the  church  was  as  snowy 
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as  the  cottages,  and  on  the  south  side  a 
dozen  swallows  and  martins  had  lodged 
their  mortar  nests  under  the  eaves;  they 
looked,  against  the  white,  like  rugged  gray- 
stone  bosses.  Swallows  and  martins  in- 
numerable wheeled,  swift  as  arrows,  round 
the  tower,  chirping,  and  in  and  out  of  the 
church  through  an  open  window,  and 
added  their  music  and  their  motion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place. 

Returning  from  the  church  to  the  vil- 
lage, Miss  Dover  lagged  behind,  and  then 
Severne  infused  into  his  voice  those  tender 
tones,  which  give  amorous  significance  to 
the  poorest  prose. 

"What  an  Arcadia!"  said  he. 

"You  would  not  like  to  be  banished  to 
it,"  said  Zoe,  demurely. 

"That  depends,"  said  he,  significantly. 

Instead  of  meeting  him  half  way  and 
demanding  an  explanation,  Zoe  turned  coy 
and  fell  to  wondering  what  Fanny  was 
about. 

"Oh,  don't  compel  her  to  join  us,"  said 
Severne.     "She  is  meditating." 

"On  what?  She  is  not  much  given  that 
way." 

"On  her  past  sins;  and  preparing  new 
ones." 

"For  shame!  She  is  no  worse  than  we 
are.     Do  you  really  admire  Islip?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  if  this  is  Islip?" 

"It  is  then;  and  this  cottage  with  the 
cluster-rose  tree  all  over  the  walls  is  Marks's 
cottage.  We  are  rather  proud  of  Marks's 
cottage,"  said  she,  timidly. 

"It  is  a  bower,"  said  he,  warmly. 

This  encouraged  Zoe,  and  she  said,  "Is 
there  not  a  wonderful  charm  in  cottages? 
I  often  think  I  should  like  to  live  in 
Marks's.  Have  you  ever  had  that  feel- 
ing?" 

"Never.  But  I  have  it  now.  I  should 
like  to  live  in  it — with  you." 

Zoe  blushed  like  a  rose,  but  turned  it  off. 
"You  would  soon  wish  yourself  back  again 
at  Vizard  Court,"  said  she.  "Fanny — 
Fanny!"  and  she  stood  still. 

Fanny  came  up.  "Well,  what  is  the 
matter  now?"  said  she,  with  pert,  yet  thor- 
oughly apathetic,  indifference. 

"The  matter  is — extravagances.     Here 


is  a  man  of  the  world  pretending  he 
would  like  to  end  his  days  in  Marks's 
cottage. ' ' 

"Stop  a  bit.  It  was  to  be  with  somebody 
I  loved.  And  wouldn't  you,  Miss  Dover?" 

"Oh  dear,  no.  We  should  be  sure  to 
quarrel,  cooped  up  in  such  a  mite  of  a 
place.  No;  give  me  Vizard  Court,  and 
plenty  of  money,  and  the  man  of  my 
heart." 

"You  have  not  got  one,  I'm  afraid," 
said  Zoe,  "or  you  would  not  put  him 
last." 

"Why  not?  when  he  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance," said  Fanny,  flippantly,  and 
turned  the  laugh  her  way. 

They  strolled  through  the  village  togeth- 
er, but  in  the  grounds  of  Vizard  Court 
Fanny  fairly  gave  them  the  slip.  Severne 
saw  his  chance,  and  said,  tenderly, 

"Did  you  hear  what  she  said  about  a 
large  house  being  best  for  lovers?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  her,"  said  Zoe,  defen- 
sively; "but  very  likely  she  did  not  mean 
it.  That  young  lady's  words  are  air.  She 
will  say  one  thing  one  day  and  another  the 
next." 

"I  don't  know.  There  is  one  thing 
every  young  lady's  mind  is  made  up  about, 
and  that  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  love  or 
money." 

"She  was  for  both,  if  I  remember,"  said 
Zoe,  still  coldly. 

"Because  she  is  not  in  love." 

"Well,  I  really  believe  she  is  not — for 
once." 

"There,  you  see.  She  is  in  an  unnat- 
ural condition." 

"For  her,  very." 

"So  she  is  no  judge.  No;  I  should  pre- 
fer Marks's  cottage.  The  smaller  the  bet- 
ter ;  because  then  the  woman  I  love  could 
not  ever  be  far  from  me." 

He  lowered  his  voice,  and  drove  the  in- 
sidious words  into  her  tender  bosom.  She 
began  to  tremble  and  heave,  and  defend 
herself  feebly. 

"What  have  I  to  do  with  that?  You 
mustn't." 

"How  can  I  help  it?  You  know  the 
woman  I  love — I  adore — and  would  not  the 
smallest  cottage  in  England  be  a  palace  if 
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I  was  blessed  with  her  sweet  love  and  her 
divine  company?     Oh,  Zoe,  Zoe!" 

Then  she  did  defend  herself,  after  a 
fashion:  "I  won't  listen  to  such — Ed- 
ward!" Having  uttered  his  name  with 
divine  tenderness,  she  put  her  hands  to  her 
blushing  face,  and  fled  from  him.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  she  encountered  Fanny, 
looking  satirical.     She  reprimanded  her. 

"Fanny,"  said  she,  "you  really  must 
not  do  that" — [pause] — "out  of  our  own 
grounds.  Kiss  me,  darling.  I  am  a  happy 
girl."  And  she  curled  round  Fanny,  and 
panted  on  her  shoulder. 

Miss  Artful,  known  unto  men  as  Fanny 
Dover,  had  already  traced  out  in  her  own 
mind  a  line  of  conduct,  which  the  above 
reprimand,  minus  the  above  kisses,  taken 
at  their  joint  algebraical  value,  did  not 
disturb.  The  fact  is,  Fanny  hated  home; 
and  liked  Vizard  Court  above  all  places. 
But  she  was  due  at  home,  and  hanging  on 
to  the  palace  of  comfort  by  a  thread.  Any 
day  her  mother,  out  of  natural  affection 
and  good- breeding,  might  write  for  her; 
and  unless  one  of  her  hosts  interfered,  she 
should  have  to  go.  But  Harrington  went 
for  nothing  in  this,  unfortunately.  His 
hospitality  was  unobtrusive,  but  infinite. 
It  came  to  him  from  the  Plantagenets 
through  a  long  line  of  gentlemen  who  shone 
in  vices;  but  inhospitality  was  unknown 
to  the  whole  chain,  and  every  human  link 
in  it.  He  might  very  likely  forget  to  in- 
vite Fanny  Dover  unless  reminded;  but, 
when  she  was  there,  she  was  welcome  to 
stay  forever  if  she  chose.  It  was  all  one 
to  him.  He  never  bothered  himself  to 
amuse  his  guests,  and  so  they  never  bored 
him.  He  never  let  them.  He  made  them 
at  home ;  put  his  people  and  his  horses  at 
their  service ;  and  preserved  his  even  tenor. 
So,  then,  the  question  of  Fanny's  stay  lay 
with  Zoe;  and  Zoe  would  do  one  of  two 
things:  she  would  either  say,  with  well- 
bred  hypocrisy,  she  ought  not  to  keep 
Fanny  any  longer  from  her  mother — and 
so  get  rid  of  her;  or  would  interpose,  and 
give  some  reason  or  other.  "What  that 
reason  would  be,  Fanny  had  no  precise 
idea.     She  was  sure  it  would  not  be  the 


true  one;  but  there  her  insight  into  futurity 
and  females  ceased.  Now,  Zoe  was  thor- 
oughly fascinated  by  Severne,  and  Fanny 
saw  it ;  and  yet  Zoe  was  too  high-bred  a 
girl  to  parade  the  village  and  the  neighbor- 
hood with  him  alone — and  so  placard  her 
attachment — before  they  were  engaged,  and 
the  engagement  sanctioned  by  the  head  of 
the  house.  This  consideration  enabled 
Miss  Artful  to  make  herself  necessary  to 
Zoe.  Accordingly,  she  showed,  on  the  very 
first  afternoon,  that  she  was  prepared  to 
play  the  convenient  friend,  and  help  Zoe 
to  combine  courtship  with  propriety. 

This  plan  once  conceived,  she  adhered  to 
it  with  pertinacity  and  skill.  She  rode 
and  walked  with  them,  and  in  public  put 
herself  rather  forward,  and  asserted  the 
leader ;  but  sooner  or  later,  at  a  proper  time 
and  place,  she  lagged  behind,  or  cantered 
ahead,  and  manipulated  the  wooing  with 
tact  and  dexterity. 

The  consequence  was  that  Zoe  wrote  of 
her  own  accord  to  Mrs.  Dover,  asking  leave 
to  detain  Fanny,  because  her  brother  had 
invited  a  college  friend,  and  it  was  rather 
awkward  for  her  without  Fanny,  there  be- 
ing no  other  lady  in  the  house  at  present. 

She  showed  this  to  Fanny,  who  said, 
earnestly, 

"As  long  as  ever  you  like,  dear.  Mam- 
ma will  not  miss  me  a  bit.  Make  your 
mind  easy." 

Vizard,  knowing  his  sister,  and  entirely 
deceived  in  Severne,  exercised  no  vigilance ; 
for,  to  do  Zoe  justice,  none  was  necessary, 
if  Severne  had  been  the  man  he  seemed. 

There  was  no  mother  in  the  house  to 
tremble  for  her  daughter,  to  be  jealous,  to 
watch,  to  question,  to  demand  a  clear  ex- 
planation— in  short,  to  guard  her  young  as 
onlj'  the  mothers  of  creation  do. 

The  Elysian  days  rolled  on.  Zoe  was  in 
heaven,  and  Severne  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
enjoying  everything,  hoping  everything, 
forgetting  everything,  and  fearing  noth- 
ing. He  had  come  to  this,  with  all  his 
cunning;  he  was  intoxicated  and  blinded 
with  passion. 

.  Now  it  was  that  the  idea  of  marrying 
Zoe  first  entered  his  head.  But  he  was  not 
mad  enough  for  that.     He  repelled  it  with 
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terror,  rage,  and  despair.  He  passed  an 
hour  or  two  of  agony  in  his  own  room,  and 
came  down,  looking  pale  and  exhausted. 
But,  indeed,  the  little  Dumas,  though  he 
does  not  pass  for  a  moralist,  says  truly  and 
well,  "Les  amours  illegitimes  portent  tou- 
joursdes  fruits  amers;"  and  Ned  Severne's 
turn  was  come  to  suffer  a  few  of  the  pangs 
he  had  inflicted  gayly  on  more  than  one 
woman  and  her  lover. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  Vizard  made 
two  announcements.  "Here's  news,"  said 
he;  "Dr.  Gale  writes  to  postpone  her  visit. 
She  is  ill,  poor  girl!" 

"Oh,  dear!  what  is  the  matter?"  in- 
quired Zoe,  always  kind-hearted. 

"Gastritis — so  she  says." 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  Fanny. 

Mr.  Severne,  who  was  much  pleased  at 
this  opportune  illness,  could  not  restrain 
his  humor,  and  said  it  was  a  disorder  pro- 
duced by  the  fumes  of  gas. 

Zoe,  accustomed  to  believe  this  gentle- 
man's lies,  and  not  giving  herself  time  to 
think,  said  there  was  a  great  escape  in  the 
passage  the  night  she  went  there. 

Then  there  was  a  laugh  at  her  simplicity. 
She  joined  in  it,  but  shook  her  finger  at 
Master  Severne. 

Vizard  then  informed  Zoe  that  Lord  Ux- 
moor  had  been  staying  some  time  at  Basil- 
don Hall,  about  nine  miles  off;  so  he  had 
asked  him  to  come  over  for  a  week,  and 
he  had  accepted.  "He  will  be  here  to  din- 
ner," said  Vizard.  He  then  rang  the  bell, 
and  sent  for  Harris,  and  ordered  him  to 
prepare  the  blue  chamber  for  Lord  Ux- 
moor,  and  see  the  things  aired  himself. 
Harris  having  retired,  cat-like,  Vizard 
explained,  "My  womankind  shall  not  kill 
Uxmoor!  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  his 
mania — we  have  all  got  a  mania,  my  young 
friends — is  a  respectable  one.  He  wants 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor — 
against  their  will." 

"His  friend!  that  was  so  ill.  I  hope  he 
has  not  lost  him,"  said  Zoe. 

"He  hasn't  lost  him  in  this  letter,  Miss 
Gush,"  said  Vizard.  "But  you  can  ask 
him  when  he  comes." 

"Of  course  I  shall  ask  him,"  said  Zoe. 


Half  an  hour  before  dinner  there  was  a 
grating  of  wheels  on  the  gravel.  Severne 
looked  out  of  his  bedroom  window,  and 
saw  Uxmoor  drive  up.  Dark  blue  coach; 
silver  harness,  glittering  in  the  sun ;  four 
chestnuts,  glossy  as  velvet;  two  neat 
grooms  as  quick  as  lightning.  He  was 
down  in  a  moment,  and  his  traps  in  the 
hall,  and  the  grooms  drove  the  trap  round 
to  the  stables. 

They  were  all  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Lord  Uxmoor  appeared ;  greeted  Zoe 
with  respectful  warmth,  Vizard  with  easy 
friendship,  Severne  and  Miss  Dover  with 
well-bred  civility.  He  took  Zoe  out,  and 
sat  at  her  right  hand  at  dinner. 

As  the  new  guest,  he  had  the  first  claim 
on  her  attention  and  they  had  a  topic  ready 
— his  sick  friend.  He  told  her  all  about 
him,  and  his  happy  recovery,  with  simple 
warmth.  Zoe  was  interested  and  sympa- 
thetic; Fanny  listened,  and  gave  Severne 
short  answers.     Severne  felt  dethroned. 

He  was  rather  mortified,  and  a  little  un- 
easy, but  too  brave  to  show  it.  He  bided 
his  time.  In  the  drawing-room  Lord  Ux- 
moor singled  out  Zoe,  and  courted  her 
openly  with  respectful  admiration.  Sev- 
erne drew  Fanny  apart,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  amuse  her.  Zoe  began  to  cast  un- 
easy glances.  Severne  made  common 
cause  with  Fanny.  "We  have  no  chance 
against  a  lord,  or  a  lady,  you  and  I,  Miss 
Dover." 

"I  haven't,"  said  she;  "but  you  need 
not  complain.    She  wishes  she  were  here." 

" So  do  I.     Will  you  help  me?" 

"No,  I  shall  not.  You  can  make  love  to 
me.  I  am  tired  of  never  being  made  love 
to." 

"Well,"  said  this  ingenuous  youth,  "you 
certainly  do  not  get  your  deserts  in  this 
house.  Even  I  am  so  blinded  by  my  pas- 
sion for  Zoe,  that  I  forget  she  does  not 
monopolize  all  the  beauty  and  grace  and 
wit  in  the  house." 

"Go  on,"  said  Fanny.  "I  can  bear  a 
good  deal  of  it — after  such  a  fast." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  can  bear  a  good 
deal.  You  are  one  of  those  that  inspire 
feelings,  but  don't  share  them.  Give  me 
a  chance;  let  me  sing  you  a  song." 
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"A  love  song?" 

"Of  course." 

"Can  you  sing  it  as  well  as  you  can  talk 
it?'' 

"With  a  little  encouragement.  If  you 
would  kindly  stand  at  the  end  of  the  piano, 
and  let  me  see  your  beautiful  eyes  fixed  on 
me." 

"With  disdain?" 

"No,  no." 

"With  just  suspicion?" 

"No;  with  unmerited  pity."  And  he  be- 
gan to  open  the  piano. 

"What!  do  you  accompany  yourself?" 

"Yes,  after  a  fashion;  by  that  means  I 
don't  get  run  over." 

Then  this  accomplished  person  fixed  his 
eyes  on  Fanny  Dover,  and  sung  her  an  Ital- 
ian love  song  in  the  artificial  passionate 
style  of  that  nation ;  and  the  English  girl 
received  it  pointblank  with  complacent 
composure.  But  Zoe  started  and  thrilled 
at  the  first  note,  and  crept  up  to  the  piano 
as  if  drawn  by  an  irresistible  cord.  She 
gazed  on  the  singer  with  amazement  and 
admiration.  His  voice  was  a  low  tenor, 
round,  and  sweet  as  honey.  It  was  a  real 
voice,  a  musical  instrument. 

"  More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 
appear." 

And  the  Klosking  had  cured  him  of  the 
fatal  whine  which  stains  the  amateur,  male 
or  female,  and  had  taught  him  climax,  so 
that  he  articulated  and  sung  with  perfect 
purity,  and  rang  out  his  final  notes  instead 
of  slurring  them.  In  short,  in  plain  pas- 
sages he  was  a  reflection,  on  a  small  scale 
of  that  great  singer.  He  knew  this  him- 
self, and  had  kept  clear  of  song :  it  was  so 
full  of  reminiscence  and  stings.  But  now 
jealousy  drove  him  to  it. 

It  was  Vizard's  rule  to  leave  the  room 
whenever  Zoe  or  Fanny  opened  the  piano. 
So  in  the  evening  that  instrument  of  tor- 
ture was  always  mute. 

But  hearing  a  male  voice,  the  squire, 
who  doted  on  good  music,  as  he  abhorred 
bad,  strolled  in  upon  the  chance;  and  he 
stared  at  the  singer. 

When  the  song  ended,  there  was  a  little 


clamor  of  ladies'  voices  calling  him  to  ac- 
count for  concealing  his  talent  from  them. 

"I  was  afraid  of  Vizard,"  said  he;  "he 
hates  bad  music." 

"None  of  your  tricks,"  said  the  squire; 
"yours  is  not  bad  music;  you  speak  your 
words  articulately,  and  even  eloquently. 
Your  accompaniment  is  a  little  queer, 
especially  in  the  bass ;  but  you  find  out 
your  mistakes,  and  slip  out  of  them  Heaven 
knows  how.  Zoe,  you  are  tame,  but  ac- 
curate. Correct  his  accompaniments  some 
day — when  I'm  out  of  hearing.  Practice 
drives  me  mad.     Give  us  another." 

Severne  laughed  good- humor edly.  "Thus 
encouraged,  who  could  resist?"  said  he. 
"It  is  so  delightful  to  sing  in  a  shower 
bath  of  criticism. ' ' 

He  sung  a  sprightly  French  song,  with 
prodigious  spirit  and  dash. 

They  all  applauded,  and  Vizard  said,  "I 
see  how  it  is.  We  were  not  good  enough. 
He  would  not  come  out  for  us.  He  wanted 
the  public.  Uxmoor,  you  are  the  public. 
It  is  to  you  we  owe  this  pretty  warbler. 
Have  you  any  favorite  song,  Public?  Say 
the  word,  and  he  shall  sing  it  you. ' ' 

Severne  turned  rather  red  at  that,  and 
was  about  to  rise  slowly,  when  Uxmoor, 
who  was  instinctively  a  gentleman,  though 
not  a  courtier,  said,  "I  don't  presume  to 
choose  Mr.  Severne's  songs;  but  if  we  are 
not  tiring  him,  I  own  I  should  like  to  hear 
an  English  song;  for  I  am  no  musician, 
and  the  words  are  everything  with  me." 

Severne  assented  dryly,  and  made  him  a 
shrewd  return  for  his  courtesy. 

Zoe  had  a  brave  rose  in  her  black  hair. 
He  gave  her  one  rapid  glance  of  signifi- 
cance, and  sung  a  Scotch  song,  almost  as 
finely  as  it  could  be  sung  in  a  room : 

"  My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June ; 
My  love  is  like  a  melody 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune." 

The  dog  did  not  slur  the  short  notes  and 
howl  upon  the  long  ones,  as  did  a  little  fat 
Jew  from  London,  with  a  sweet  voice  and 
no  brains,  whom  I  last  heard  howl  it  in 
the  Theater  Royal,  Edinburgh.  No;  he 
retained  the  pure  rhythm  of  the  composi- 
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tion,  and,  above  all,  sung  it  with  the  gen- 
tle earnestness  and  unquavering  emotion 
of  a  Briton. 

It  struck  Zoe's  heart  pointblank.  She 
drew  back,  blushing  like  the  rose  in  her 
hair  and  in  the  song,  and  hiding  her  hap- 
piness from  all  but  the  keen  Fanny.  Every- 
body but  Zoe  applauded  the  song.  She 
spoke  only  with  her  cheeks  and  eyes. 

Severne  rose  from  the  piano.  He  was 
asked  to  sing  another,  but  declined  laugh- 
ingly. Indeed,  soon  afterward  he  glided 
out  of  the  room  and  was  seen  no  more  that 
night. 

Consequently  he  became  the  topic  of  con- 
versation; and  the  three,  who  thought 
they  knew  him,  vied  in  his  praises. 

In  the  morning  an  expedition  was 
planned,  and  Uxmoor  proffered  his  "four- 
in-hand."  It  was  accepted.  All  young 
ladies  like  to  sit  behind  four  spanking 
trotters;  and  few  object  to  be  driven  by 
a  viscount  with  a  glorious  beard  and  large 
estates. 

Zoe  sat  by  Uxmoor.  Severne  sat  be- 
hind them  with  Fanny,  a  spectator  of  his 
open  admiration.  He  could  not  defend 
himself  so  well  as  last  night,  and  he  felt 
humiliated  by  the  position. 

It  was  renewed  day  after  day.  Zoe  often 
cast  a  glance  back,  and  drew  him  into  the 
conversation;  yet,  on  the  whole,  Uxmoor 
thrust  him  aside  by  his  advantages  and 
his  resolute  wooing. 

The  same  thing  at  dinner.  It  was  only 
at  night  he  could  be  number  one.  He  tuned 
Zoe's  guitar;  and  one  night  when  there  was 
a  party,  he  walked*  about  the  room  with 
this,  and,  putting  his  left  leg  out,  sere- 
naded one  lady  after  another.  Barf  ordshire 
was  amazed  and  delighted  at  him,  but  Ux- 
moor courted  Zoe  as  if  he  did  not  exist.  He 
began  to  feel  that  he  was  the  man  to  amuse 
women  in  Barfordshire,  but  Uxmoor  the 
man  to  marry  them.  He  began  to  sulk. 
Zoe's  quick  eyes  saw  and  pitied.  She  was 
puzzled  what  to  do.  Lord  Uxmoor  gave 
her  no  excuse  for  throwing  cold  water  on 
him,  because  his  adoration  was  implied, 
not  expressed ;  and  he  followed  her  up  so 
closely,  she  could  hardly  get  a  word  with 
Severne.     "When  she  did,  there  was  conso- 


lation in  every  tone;  and  she  took  care  to 
let  drop  that  Lord  Uxmoor  was  going  in  a 
day.  or  two.  So  he  was,  but  he  altered  his 
mind,  and  asked  leave  to  stay. 

Severne  looked  gloomy  at  this,  and  he 
became  dejected.  He  was  miserable,  and 
showed  it,  to  see  what  Zoe  would  do.  What 
she  did  was  to  get  rather  bored  by  Uxmoor, 
and  glance  from  Fanny  to  Severne.  I  be- 
lieve Zoe  only  meant,  "Do  pray  say  things 
to  comfort  him;"  but  Fanny  read  these 
gentle  glances  a  la  Dover.  She  got  hold 
of  Severne  one  day,  and  said, 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"Of  course  you  can't  divine,"  said  he, 
sarcastically. 

"Oh  yes,  I  can ;  and  it  is  your  own  fault. ' ' 

"My  fault!  That  is  a  good  joke.  Did 
I  invite  this  man  with  all  his  advantages? 
That  was  Vizard's  doing,  who  calls  him- 
self my  friend." 

"If  it  was  not  this  one,  it  would  be  some 
other.  Can  you  hope  to  keep  Zoe  Vizard 
from  being  courted?  Why,  she  is  the 
beauty  of  the  county !  and  her  brother  not 
married.  It  is  no  use  your  making  love 
by  halves  to  her.  She  will  go  to  some  man 
who  is  in  earnest." 

"And  am  I  not  in  earnest?" 

"Not  so  much  as  he  is.  You  have  known 
her  four  months,  and  never  once  asked  her 
to  marry  you." 

"So  I  am  to  be  punished  for  my  self-de- 
nial." 

"Self-denial!  Nonsense.  Men  have  no 
self-denial.     It  is  your  cowardice." 

"Don't  be  cruel.  You  know  it  is  my 
poverty." 

"Your  poverty  of  spirit.  You  gave  up 
money  for  her,  and  that  is  as  good  as  if 
you  had  it  still,  and  better.  If  you  love 
Zoe,  scrape  up  an  income  somehow,  and 
say  the  word.  Why,  Harrington  is  be- 
witched with  you,  and  he  is  rolling  in 
money.  I  wouldn't  lose  her  by  cowardice, 
if  I  were  you.  Uxmoor  will  offer  mar- ' 
riage  before  he  goes.  He  is  staying  on  for 
that.  Now,  take  my  word  for  it,  when  one 
man  offers  marriage,  and  the  other  does 
not,  there  is  always  a  good  chance  of  the 
girl  saying  this  one  is  in  earnest,  and  the 
other  is  not.     We  don't  expect  self-denial 
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in  a  man ;  we  don't  believe  in  it.  We  see 
you  seizing  upon  everything  else  you  care 
for;  and,  if  you  don't  seize  on  us,  it 
wounds  our  vanity,  the  strongest  passion 
we  have.  Consider,  Uxmoor  has  title, 
wealth,  everything  to  bestow  with  the 
wedding-ring.  If  he  offers  all  that,  and 
you  don't  offer  all  you  have,  how  much 
more  generous  he  looks  to  her  than  you 
do!" 

"In  short,  you  think  she  will  doubt  my 
affection,  if  I  don't  ask  her  to  share  my 
poverty." 

"If  you  don't,  and  a  rich  man  asks  her 
to  share  his  all,  I'm  sure  she  will.  And 
so  should  I.     Words  are  only  words." 

"You  torture  me.  I'd  rather  die  than 
lose  her." 

"Then  live  and  win  her.  I've  told  you 
the  way. ' ' 

"I  will  scrape  an  income  together,  and 
ask  her." 

"Upon  your  honor?" 

"Upon  my  soul." 

"Then,  in  my  opinion,  you  will  have  her 
in  spite  of  Lord  Uxmoor." 

Hot  from  this,  Edward  Severne  sat  down 
and  wrote  a  moving  letter  to  a  certain 
cousin  of  his  in  Huntingdonshire. 

"My  dear  Cousin — I  have  often  heard 
you  say  you  were  under  obligations  to  my 
father,  and  had  a  regard  for  me.  Indeed, 
you  have  shown  the  latter  by  letting  the 
interest  on  my  mortgage  run  out  many 
years  and  not  foreclosing.  Having  no 
other  friend,  I  now  write  to  you,  and 
throw  myself  on  your  pity.  I  have  formed 
a  deep  attachment  to  a  young  lady  of  in- 
finite beauty  and  virtue.  She  is  above  me 
in  everything,  especially  in  fortune.  Yet 
she  deigns  to  love  me.  I  can't  ask  her 
hand  as  a  pauper;  and  by  my  own  folly, 
now  deeply  repented,  I  am  little  more. 
Now,  all  depends  on  you — my  happiness, 
my  respectability.  Sooner  or  later,  I  shall 
be  able  to  repay  you  all.  For  God's  sake 
come  to  the  assistance  of  your  affectionate 
cousin,  Edward  Severne." 

"The  brother,  a  man  of  immense  es- 
tates, is  an  old   friend,    and  warmly  at- 


tached to  me.  If  I  could  only,  through 
your  temporary  assistance  or  connivance, 
present  my  estate  as  clear,  all  would  be 
well,  and  I  could  repay  you  afterward." 

To  this  letter  he  received  an  immediate 
reply : 

"Dear  Edward  —  I  thought  you  had 
forgotten  my  very  existence.  Yes,  I  owe 
much  to  your  father,  and  have  always  said 
so,  and  acted  accordingly.  While  you 
have  been  wandering  abroad,  deserting  us 
all,  I  have  improved  your  estate.  I  have 
bought  all  the  other  mortgages,  and  of  late 
the  rent  has  paid  the  interest,  within  a  few 
pounds.  I  now  make  you  an  offer.  Give 
me  a  long  lease  of  the  two  farms  at  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year — they  will  soon  be 
vacant — and  two  thousand  pounds  out  of 
hand,  and  I  will  cancel  all  the  mortgages, 
and  give  you  a  receipt  for  them  as  paid  in 
full.  This  will  be  like  paying  you  several 
thousand  pounds  for  a  beneficial  lease.  The 
two  thousand  pounds  I  must  insist  on,  in 
justice  to  my  own  family. 

"Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"George  Severne." 

This  munificent  offer  surprised  and  de- 
lighted Severne,  and,  indeed,  no  other  man 
but  Cousin  George,  who  had  a  heart  of 
gold,  and  was  grateful  to  Ned's  father,  and 
also  loved  the  scamp  himself,  as  everybody 
did,  would  have  made  such  an  offer. 

Our  adventurer  wrote,  and  closed  with 
it,  and  gushed  gratitude.  Then  he  asked 
himself  how  to  get  the  money.  Had  he 
been  married  to  Zoe,  or  not  thinking  of 
her,  he  would  have  gone  at  once  to  Viz- 
ard, for  the  security  was  ample.  But  in 
his-  present  delicate  situation  this  would 
not  do.  No ;  he  must  be  able  to  come  and 
say,  "My  estate  is  small,  but  it  is  clear. 
Here  is  a  receipt  for  six  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  mortgages  I  have  paid  off.  I  am 
poor  in  land  but  rich  in  experience,  re- 
grets, and  love.  Be  my  friend,  and  trust 
me  with  Zoe." 

He  turned  and  twisted  it  in  his  mind, 
and  resolved  on  a  bold  course.  He  would 
go  to  Homburg,  and  get  that  sum  by  hook 
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or  by  crook  out  of  Ina  Klosking's  winnings. 
He  took  Fanny  into  his  confidence;  only 
he  substituted  London  for  Homburg. 

"And  oh,  Miss  Dover,"  said  he,  "do 
not  let  me  suffer  by  going  away  and  leav- 
ing a  rival  behind." 

"Suffer  by  it!"  said  she.  "No,  I  mean 
to  reward  you  for  taking  my  advice.  Don't 
you  say  a  word  to  her.  It  will  come  bet- 
ter from  me.  I'll  let  her  know  what  you 
are  gone  for;  and  she  is  just  the  girl  to  be 
upon  honor,  and  ever  so  much  cooler  to 
Lord  Uxmoor  because  you  are  unhappy, 
but  have  gone  away  trusting  her." 

And  his  artful  ally  kept  her  word.  She 
went  into  Zoe's  room  before  dinner  to  have 
it  out  with  her. 

In  the  evening  Severne  told  Vizard  he 
must  go  up  to  London  for  a  day  or  two. 

"All  right,"  said  Vizard.  "Tell  some 
of  them  to  order  the  dog-cart  for  your 
train." 

But  Zoe  took  occasion  to  ask  him  for  how 
long,  and  murmured,  "Remember  how  we 
shall  miss  you,"  with  such  a  look  that  he 
was  in  Elysium  that  evening. 

But  at  night  he  packed  his  bag  for  Hom- 
burg, and  that  chilled  him.  He  lay  slum- 
bering all  night,  but  not  sleeping,  and  wak- 
ing with  starts  and  a  sense  of  horror. 

At  breakfast,  after  reading  his  letters, 
Vizard  asked  him  what  train  he  would  go 

by. 

He  said,  the  one  o'clock. 

* '  All  right,  "said  Vizard.  Then  he  rang 
the  bell,  countermanded  the  dog-cart,  and 
ordered  the  barouche. 

"A  barouche  for  me!"  said  Severne. 
"Why,  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  ladies 
to  the  station." 

"No;  it  is  to  bring  one  here.  She  comes 
down  from  London  five  minutes  before  you 
take  the  up  train." 

There  was  a  general  exclamation :  Who 
was  it?     Aunt  Maitland? 

"No,"  said  Vizard,  tossing  a  note  to  Zoe 
— "it  is  Doctress  Gale." 

Severne's  countenance  fell. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Edward  Severne,  master  of  arts, 
dreaded  Rhoda  Gale,  M.D.  He  had  de- 
luded, in  various  degrees,  several  ladies 
that  were  no  fools ;  but  here  was  one  who 
staggered  and  puzzled  him.  Bright  and 
keen  as  steel,  quick  and  spirited,  yet  con- 
trolled by  judgment  and  always  mistress 
of  herself,  she  seemed  to  him  a  new  species. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  he  felt  himself  in  the 
power  of  this  new  woman,  and,  indeed,  he 
saw  no  limit  to  the  mischief  she  might  pos- 
sibly do  him  if  she  and  Zoe  compared  notes. 
He  had  thought  the  matter  over,  and  re- 
alized this  more  than  he  did  when  in  Lon- 
don. Hence  the  good  youth's  delight  at 
her  illness,  noticed  in  a  former  chapter. 

He  was  very  thoughtful  all  breakfast 
time,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  drew  Viz- 
ard apart,  and  said  he  would  postpone  his 
visit  to  London  until  he  had  communicated 
with  his  man  of  business.  He  would  go 
to  the  station  and  telegraph  him,  and  by 
that  means  would  do  the  civil  and  meet 
Miss  Gale.     Vizard  stared  at  him. 

"You  meet  my  virago?  Why,  I  thought 
you  disapproved  her  entirely." 

"No,  no;  only  the  idea  of  a  female  doc- 
tor, not  the  lady  herself.  Besides,  it  is  a 
rule  with  me,  my  dear  fellow,  never  to  let 
myself  disapprove  my  friends'  friends." 

"That  is  a  bright  idea,  and  you  are  a 
good  fellow,"  said  Vizard.  "Go  and  meet 
the  pest,  by  all  means,  and  bring  her  here 
to  luncheon.  After  luncheon  we  will  drive 
her  up  to  the  farm  and  ensconce  her." 

Edward  Severne  had  this  advantage  over 
most  impostors,  that  he  was  masculine  or 
feminine  as  occasion  required.  For  in- 
stance, he  could  be  hysterical  or  bold  to 
serve  the  turn.  Another  example — he 
watched  faces  like  a  woman,  and  yet  he 
could  look  you  in  the  face  like  a  man, 
especially  when  he  was  lying.  In  the 
present  conjuncture  a  crafty  woman  would 
have  bristled  with  all  the  arts  of  self-de- 
fense, but  stayed  at  home  and  kept  close  to 
Zoe.  Not  so  our  master  of  arts ;  he  went 
manfully  to  meet  Rhoda  Gale,  and  so  se- 
cure a  tete-a-tete,  and  learn,  if  possible, 
what  she  meant  to  do,  and  whether  she 
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could  be  canuily  propitiated.  He  reached 
the  station  before  her,  and  wired  a  very 
intelligent  person  who,  he  knew,  conducted 
delicate  inquiries,  and  had  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  a  divorce  case,  public  two  years 
before.  Even  as  he  dispatched  this  mes- 
sage there  was  a  whistling  and  a  ringing, 
and  the  sound  of  a  coming  train,  and  Ned 
Severne  ran  to  meet  Rhoda  Gale  with  a 
heart  palpitating  a  little,  and  a  face  beam- 
ing greatly  to  order.  He  looked  for  her  in 
the  first-class  carriages,  but  she  was  in  the 
second,  and  saw  him.  He  did  not  see  her 
till  she  stepped  out  on  the  platform.  Then 
he  made  toward  her.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
and  said,  with  respectful  zeal,  "If  you  will 
tell  me  what  luggage  you  have,  the  groom 
shall  get  it  out." 

Miss  Gale's  eyes  wandered  over  him 
loftily.  "I  have  only  a  box  and  a  bag,  sir, 
both  marked  <R.  G.'" 

"joe,"  said  he — for  he  had  already  made 
friends  with  all  the  servants,  and  won 
their  hearts — "  box  and  bag  marked  'R.  G.' 
Miss  Gale,  you  had  better  take  your  seat 
in  the  carriage." 

Miss  Gale  gave  a  little  supercilious  nod, 
and  he  showed  her  obsequiously  into  the 
carriage.  She  laid  her  head  back,  and 
contemplated  vacancy  ahead  in  a  manner 
anything  but  encouraging  to  this  new 
admirer  Fate  had  sent  her.  He  turned 
away,  a  little  discomfited,  and  when  the 
luggage  was  brought  up,  he  had  the  bag 
placed  inside,  and  the  box  in  a  sort  of 
boot,  and  then  jumped  in  and  seated  him- 
self inside.  "Home,"  said  he  to  the  coach- 
man, and  off  they  went.  When  he  came 
in  she  started  with  well-feigned  surprise, 
and  stared  at  him. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "I  have  met  you  before. 
Why,  it  is  Mr.  Severne.  Excuse  me  tak- 
ing you  for  one  of  the  servants.  Some  peo- 
ple have  short  memories,  you  know." 

This  deliberate  affront  was  duly  felt,  but 
parried  with  a  master-hand. 

"Why,  I  am  one  of  the  servants,"  said 
he;  "only  I  am  not  Vizard's.    I'm  yours." 

"In-deed!" 

"If  you  will  let  me." 

"I  am  too  poor  to  have  fine  servants." 

"Say  too  haughty.     You  are  not  too 


poor,  for  I  shan't  cost  you  anything  but  a 
gracious  word  now  and  then." 

"Unfortunately  I  don't  deal  in  gracious 
words,  only  true  ones.". 

"I  see  that." 

"Then  suppose  you  imitate  me,  and  tell 
me  why  you  came  to  meet  me?" 

This  question  came  from  her  with  sud- 
den celerity,  like  lightning  out  of  a  cloud, 
and  she  bent  her  eyes  on  him  with  that 
prodigious  keenness  she  could  throw  into 
those  steel  gray  orbs,  when  her  mind  put 
on  its  full  power  of  observation. 

Severne  colored  a  little,  and  hesitated. 

"Come  now,"  said  this  keeti  witch, 
"don't  wait  to  make  up  a  reason.  Tell 
the  truth  for  once — quick! — quick! — why 
did  you  come  to  meet  mef 

"I  didn't  come  to  be  bullied,"  replied 
supple  Severne,  affecting  sullenness. 

"You  didn't!"  cried  the  other,  acting 
vast  surprise.  "Then  what  did  you  come 
for?" 

"I  don't  know;  and  I  wish  I  hadn't 
come." 

"That  I  believe."  Rhoda  shot  this  in 
like  an  arrow. 

"But,"  continued  Servene,  "if  I  hadn't, 
nobody  would;  for  it  is  Vizard's  justicing 
day,  and  the  ladies  are  too  taken  up 
with  a  lord  to  come  and  meet  such  vul- 
gar trifles  as  genius  and  learning  and 
sci— " 

"Come,  come!"  said  Rhoda,  contempt- 
uously; "you  care  as  little  about  science 
and  learning  and  genius  as  I  possess  them. 
You  won't  tell  me?  Well,  I  shall  find  you 
out."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "Who  is  this 
lord?" 

"Lord  Uxmoor." 

"What  kind  of  a  lord  is  he?" 

"A  very  bushy  lord." 

"Bushy? — oh,  bearded  like  the  pard! 
Now  tell  me,"  said  she,  "is  he  cutting  you 
out  with  Miss  Vizard?" 

"You  shall  judge  for  yourself.  Please 
spare  me  on  that  one  topic — if  you  ever 
spared  anybody  in  your  life." 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  said  Rhoda,  coolly. 
"I'm  not  so  very  cruel.  I'm  only  a  little 
vindictive  and  cat-like.  If  people  offend 
me,  I  like  to  play  with  them  a  bit,  and 
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amuse  myself,  and  then  kill  them — kill 
them — kill  them;  that  is  all." 

This  pretty  little  revelation  of  character 
was  accompanied  with  a  cruel  smile  that 
showed  a  long  row  of  dazzling  white  teeth. 
They  seemed  capable  of  killing  anything 
from  a  liar  up  to  a  hickory-nut. 

Severne  looked  at  her  and  gave  a  shud- 
der. "Then  Heaven  forbid  you  should 
ever  be  my  enemy!"  said  he,  sadly,  "for 
I  am  unhappy  enough  already." 

Having  delivered  this  disarming  speech, 
he  collapsed,  and  seemed  to  be  overpow- 
ered with  despondency.  Miss  Gale  showed 
no  signs  qf  melting.  She  leaned  back  and 
eyed  him  with  steady  and  composed  curi- 
osity, as  a  zoologist  studying  a  new  speci- 
men and  all  its  little  movements. 

They  drove  up  to  the  Hall  door,  and  Miss 
Gale  was  conducted  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  found  Lord  Uxmoor  and  the  two 
young  ladies.  Zoe  shook  hands  with  her. 
Fanny  put  a  limp  paw  into  hers,  which 
made  itself  equally  limp  directly,  so  Fan- 
ny's dropped  out.  Lord  Uxmoor  was  pre- 
sented to  her,  at  his  own  request.  Soon 
after  this  luncheon  was  announced.  Viz- 
ard joined  them,  welcomed  Rhoda  genially, 
and  told  the  party  he  had  ordered  the  break, 
and  Uxmoor  would  drive  them  to  the  farm 
round  by  Hillstoke  and  the  Common. 
"And  so,"  said  he,  "by  showing  Miss  Gale 
our  most  picturesque  spot  at  once,  we  may 
perhaps  blind  her  to  the  horrors  of  her  sit- 
uation— for  a  time." 

The  break  was  driven  round  in  due 
course,  with  Uxmoor' s  team  harnessed  to 
it.  It  was  followed  by  a  dog-cart  crammed 
with  grooms,  Uxmoorian  and  Vizardian. 
The  break  was  padded  and  cushioned,  and 
held  eight  or  nine  people  very  comfortably. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  picnic  van,  used 
only  in  very  fine  weather.  It  rolled  on  beau- 
tiful springs.  Its  present  contents  were  Miss 
Gale  and  her  luggage  and  two  hampers  full 
of  good  things  for  her;  Vizard,  Severne, 
and  Miss  Dover.  Zoe  sat  on  the  box  beside 
Lord  Uxmoor.  They  drove  through  the 
village,  and  Mr.  Severne  was  so  obliging 
as  to  point  out  its  beauties  to  Miss  Gale. 
She  took  little  notice  of  his  comments,  ex- 
cept by  a  stiff  nod  every  now  and  then,  but 


eyed  each  house  and  premises  with  great 
keenness. 

At  last  she  stopped  his  fluency  by  inquir- 
ing whether  he  had  been  into  them  all ;  and 
when  he  said  he  had  not,  she  took  advan- 
tage of  that  admission  to  inform  him  that 
in  two  days'  time  she  should  be  able  to 
tell  him  a  great  deal  more  than  he  was 
likely  to  tell  her,  upon  his  method  of  in- 
specting villages. 

"That  is  right,"  said  Vizard;  "snub 
him:  he  gets  snubbed  too  little  here.  How 
dare  he  pepper  science  with  his  small-talk? 
But  it  is  our  fault — we  admire  his  volubil- 
ity." 

"Oh,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  glance  of  de- 
fiance at  Miss  Gale,  "if  we  are  to  talk 
nothing  but  science,  it  will  be  a  weary 
world." 

After  the  village  there  was  a  long,  grad- 
ual ascent  of  about  a  mile,  and  then  they 
entered  a  new  country.  It  was  a  series  of 
woods  and  clearings,  some  grass,  some 
arable.  Huge  oaks  flung  their  arms  over 
a  road  lined  on  either  side  by  short  turf, 
close-cropped  by  the  gypsies'  cattle.  Some 
band  or  other  of  them  was  always  en- 
camped by  the  road-side,  and  never  two 
bands  at  once.  And  between  these  giant 
trees,  not  one  of  which  was  ever  felled,  you 
saw  here  and  there  a  glade,  green  as  an 
emerald;  or  a  yellow  stubble,  glowing  in 
the  sun.  After  about  a  mile  of  this,  still 
mounting,  but  gradually,  they  emerged 
upon  a  spacious  table-land — a  long,  broad, 
open,  grass  plateau,  studded  with  cottages. 
In  this  lake  of  grass  Uxmoor  drew  up  at  a 
word  from  Zoe,  to  show  Miss  Gale  the 
scene.  The  cottages  were  white  as  snow, 
and  thatched  as  at  Islip;  but  instead  of 
vegetable-gardens  they  all  had  orchards. 
The  trees  were  apple  and  cherry :  of  the  lat- 
ter not  less  than  a  thousand  in  that  small 
hamlet.  It  was  literally  a  lawn,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  long  and  about  two  hundred 
yards  broad,  bordered  with  white  cottages 
and  orchards.  The  cherries,  red  and  black, 
gleamed  like  countless  eyes  among  the  cool 
leaves.  There  was  a  little  church  on  the 
lawn  that  looked  like  a  pigeon-house.  A 
cow  or  two  grazed  peacefully.  Pigs,  big 
and  little,  crossed  the  lawn,  grunting  and 
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squeaking  satisfaction,  and  dived  into  the 
adjacent  woods  after  acorns,  and  here  and 
there  a  truffle  the  villagers  knew  not  the 
value  of.  There  was  a  pond  or  two  in  the 
lawn;  one  had  a  wooden  plank  fixed  on 
uprights,  that  went  in  some  way.  A 
woman  was  out  on  the  board,  bare-armed, 
dipping  her  bucket  in  for  water.  In  an- 
other pond  an  old  knowing  horse  stood 
gravely  cooling  his  heels  up  to  the  fet- 
locks. These,  with  shirts,  male  and  fe- 
male, drying  on  a  line,  and  whiteheaded 
children  rolling  in  the  dust,  and  a  donkey 
braying  his  heart  out  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself,  if  known  at  all,  were  the 
principal  details  of  the  sylvan  hamlet;  but 
on  a  general  survey  there  were  grand  beau- 
ties. The  village  and  its  turf  lay  in  the 
semicircular  sweep  of  an  unbroken  forest ; 
but  at  the  sides  of  the  leafy  basin  glades 
had  been  cut  for  drawing  timber,  stacking 
bark,  etc.,  and  what  Milton  calls  so  hap- 
pily "the checkered  shade"  was  seen  in  all 
its  beauty;  for  the  hot  sun  struggled  in  at 
every  aperture,  and  splashed  the  leaves  and 
the  path  with  fiery  flashes  and  streaks,  and 
topaz  brooches,  all  intensified  in  fire  and 
beauty  by  the  cool  adjacent  shadows. 

Looking  back,  the  view  was  quite  open 
in  most  places.  The  wooded  lanes  and 
strips  they  had  passed  were  little  more  in 
so  vast  a  panorama  than  the  black  stripes 
on  a  backgammon  board.  The  site  was  so 
high  that  the  eye  swept  over  all,  and  rested 
on  a  broad  valley  beyond,  with  a  patchwork 
pattern  of  variegated  fields  and  the  curling 
steam  of  engines  flying  across  all  England; 
then  swept  by  a  vast  incline  up  to  a  hori- 
zon of  faint  green  hills,  the  famous  pas- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  that  it 
was  a  deep  basin  of  foliage  in  front ;  but  you 
had  only  to  turn  your  body,  and  there  was 
a  forty-mile  view,  with  all  the  sweet  vari- 
eties of  color  that  gem  our  fields  and  mead- 
ows, as  they  bask  in  the  afternoon  sun  of 
that  golden  time  when  summer  melts  into 
autumn,  and  mellows  without  a  chill. 

"Oh,"  cried  Miss  Gale,  "don't  anybody 
speak,  please!     It  is  too  beautiful!" 

They  respected  an  enthusiasm  so  rare  in 
this  young  lady,  and  let  her  contemplate 
the  scene  at  her  ease. 


"I  reckon,"  said  she,  dogmatically,  and 
nodding  that  wise  little  head,  "that  this  is 
Old  England — the  England  my  ancestors 
left  in  search  of  liberty,  and  that's  a  plant 
that  ranks  before  cherry-trees,  I  rather 
think.  No,  I  couldn't  have  gone;  I'd  have 
stayed  and  killed  a  hundred  tyrants.  But 
I  wouldn't  have  chopped  their  heads  off" 
(to  Vizard,  very  confidentially) ;  "I'd  have 
poisoned  'em." 

"Don't,  Miss  Gale!"  said  Fanny;  "you 
make  my  blood  run  cold." 

As  it  was  quite  indifferent  to  Miss  Gale 
whether  she  made  Miss  Dover's  blood  run 
cold  or  not,  she  paid  no  attention,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  her  reflections.  "The  only 
thing  that  spoils  it  is  the  smoke  of  those 
engines,  reminding  one  that  in  two  hours 
you  or  I,  or  that  pastoral  old  hermit  there 
in  a  smock-frock,  and  a  pipe — and  oh,  what 
bad  tobacco ! — can  be  wrenched  out  of  this 
paradise,  and  shrieked  and  rattled  off  and 
flung  into  that  wilderness  of  brick  called 
London,  where  the  hearts  are  as  hard  as 
the  pavement — except  those  that  have 
strayed  there  from  Barfordshire. " 

The  witch  changed  face  and  tone  and 
everything  like  lightning,  and  threw  this 
last  in  with  a  sudden  grace  and  sweetness 
that  contrasted  strangely  with  her  usual 
sharpness. 

Zoe  heard,  and  turned  round  to  look 
down  on  her  with  a  smile  as  sweet  as  hon- 
ey. "I  hardly  think  that  is  a  drawback," 
said  she,  amicably.  "Does  not  being  able 
to  leave  a  place  make  it  sweeter?  for  then 
we  are  free  in  it,  you  know.  But  I  must 
own  there  is  a  drawback — the  boys'  faces, 
Miss  Gale,  they  are  so  pasty." 

"Indeed!"  says  Rhoda,  pricking  up  her 
ears. 

"Form  no  false  hopes  of  an  epidemic. 
This  is  not  an  infirmary  in  a  wood,  Miss 
Gale,"  said  Vizard.  "My  sister  is  a  great 
colorist,  and  pitches  her  expectations  too 
high.  I  dare  say  their  faces  are  not  more 
pasty  than  usual ;  but  this  is  a  show  place, 
and  looks  like  a  graden ;  so  Zoe  wants  the 
boys  to  be  poppies  and  pansies,  and  the 
girls  roses  and  lilies.  Which — they — are-' 
not." 

"All  I  know  is,"  said  Zoe,  resolutely, 
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"that  in  Islip  the  children's  faces  are  rosy, 
but  here  they-  are  pasty — dreadfully  pasty. " 

"Well,  you  have  got  a  box  of  colors.  We 
will  come  up  some  day  and  tint  all  the 
putty-faced  boys. ' '  It  was  to  Miss  Dover 
the  company  owed  this  suggestion. 

"No,"  said  Rhoda.  "Their  faces  are 
my  business;  I'll  soon  fix  them.  She  didn't 
say  putty-faced;  she  said  pasty." 

"Grateful  to  you  for  the  distinction, 
Miss  Gale,"  said  Zoe. 

Miss  Gale  proceeded  to  insist  that  boys 
are  not  pasty-faced  without  a  cause,  and  it 
is  to  be  sought  lower  down.  "Ah!"  cried 
she,  suddenly,  "is  that  a  cherry  that  I  see 
before  me?  No,  a  million.  They  steal 
them  and  eat  them  by  the  thousand,  and 
that's  why.  Tell  the  truth,  now,  every- 
body— they  eat  the  stones." 

Miss  Vizard  said  she  did  not  know,  but 
thought  them  capable. 

"Children  know  nothing,"  said  Vizard. 
"Please  address  all  future  scientific  in- 
quiries to  an  'old  inhabitant.'  Miss  Gale, 
the  country  abounds  in  curiosities;  but, 
among  those  curiosities,  even  Science, 
with  her  searching  eye,  has  never  yet  dis- 
covered an  unswallowed  cherry  stone  in 
Hillstoke  village." 

"What!  not  on  the  trees?" 

"She  is  too  much  for  me.  Drive  on, 
coachman,  and  drown  her  replies  in  the 
clatter  of  hoofs.  Round  by  the  Stag,  Zoe. 
I  am  uneasy  till  I  have  locked  Fair  Sci- 
ence up.  I  own  it  is  a  mean  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  a  troublesome  disputant." 

"Now  I  think  it  is  quite  fair,"  said 
Fanny.  "She  shuts  you  up,  and  so  you 
lock  her  up." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Vizard,  dolefully. 
"Now  I  am  No.  3 — I  who  used  to  retort 
and  keep  girls  in  their  places — with  diffi- 
culty. Here  is  Ned  Severne,  too,  reduced 
to  silence.  Why,  where's  your  tongue? 
Miss  Gale,  you  would  hardly  believe  it, 
this  is  our  chatterbox.  We  have  been  days 
and  days,  and  could  not  get  in  a  word  edge- 
wise for  him.  But  now  all  he  can  do  is 
to  gaze  on  you  with  canine  devotion,  and 
devour  the  honey — I  beg  pardon,  the  lime- 
juice — of  your  lips.  I  warn  you  of  one 
thing,  though;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 


threatening  silence.  He  is  evidently  book- 
ing every  word  you  utter;  and  he  will  de- 
liver it  all  for  his  own  behind  your  back 
some  fine  day." 

With  this  sort  of  banter  and  small  talk, 
not  worth  deluging  the  reader  dead  with, 
they  passed  away  the  time  till  they  reached 
the  farm. 

"You  stay  here,"  said  Vizard — "all  but 
Zoe.  Tom  and  George,  get  the  things 
out."  The  grooms  had  already  jumped 
out  of  the  dog-cart,  and  two  were  at  the 
horses'  heads.  The  step-ladder  was  placed 
for  Zoe,  and  Vizard  asked  her  to  go  in  and 
see  the  rooms  were  all  right,  while  he  took 
Miss  Gale  to  the  stables.  He  did  so,  and 
showed  her  a  spirited  Galloways  and  a 
steady  old  horse,  and  told  her  she  could 
ride  one  and  drive  the  other  all  over  the 
country. 

She  thanked  him,  but  said  her  attention 
would  be  occupied  by  the  two  villages  first, 
and  she  should  make  him  a  report  in  forty- 
eight  hours. 

"As  you  please,"  said  he.  "You  are 
terribly  in  earnest." 

"What  should  I  be  worth  if  I  was  not?:' 

"Well,  come  and  see  your  shell ;  and  you 
must  tell  me  if  we  have  forgotten  anything 
essential  to  your  comfort." 

She  followed  him,  and  he  led  her  to  a 
wing  of  the  farmhouse  comparatively  new, 
and  quite  superior  to  the  rest.  Here  were 
two  good  sunny  rooms,  with  windows 
looking  south  and  west,  and  they  were  both 
papered  with  a  white  watered  pattern,  and 
a  pretty  French  border  of  flowers  at  the 
upper  part,  to  look  gay  and  cheerful. 

Zoe  was  in  the  bedroom,  arranging 
things  with  a  pretty  air  of  hospitality.  It 
was  cheerily  fitted  up,  and  a  fire  of  beech 
logs  blazing. 

"How  good  you  are!"  said  Rhoda,  look- 
ing wistfully  at  her.  But  Zoe  checked  all 
comments  by  asking  her  to  look  at  the  sit- 
ting-room and  see  if  it  would  do.  Rhoda 
would  rather  have  stayed  with  Zoe;  but 
she  complied,  and  found  another  bright, 
cheerful  room,  and  Vizard  standing  in  the 
middle  of  it.  There  was  another  beech  fire 
blazing,  though  it  was  hot  weather.    Here 
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was  a  round  table,  with  a  large  pot  full  of 
flowers,  geraniums  and  musk  flowers  out- 
side, with  the  sun  gilding  their  green 
leaves  most  amiably,  and  everything  un- 
pretending, but  bright  and  comfortable; 
well  padded  sofa,  luxurious  armchair, 
stand-up  reading  desk,  and  a  very  large 
knee-hole  table;  a  fine  mirror  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  dado;  a  book-case  with  choice 
books,  and  on  a  pern  broke  table  near  the 
wall  were  several  periodicals.  Rhoda,  after 
a  cursory  survey  of  the  room,  flew  to  the 
books.  ''Oh!"  said  she,  "what  good 
books!  all  standard  works;  and  several  on 
medicine;  and,  I  declare,  the  last  numbers 
of  the  Lancet  and  the  Medical  Gazette, 
and  the  very  best  French  and  German  pe- 
riodicals! Oh,  what  have  I  done?  and 
wbat  can  I  ever  do?" 

"What!  Are  you  going  to  gush  like 
the  rest — and  about  nothing?"  said  Viz- 
ard. "Then  I'm  off.  Come  along,  Zoe;" 
and  he  hurried  his  sister  away. 

She  came  at  the  word;  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  out  of  the  house,  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter. 

"I  thought  she  was  going  to  gush.  But 
I  dare  say  it  was  a  false  alarm." 

"And  why  shouldn't  she  gush,  when  you 
have  been  so  kind?" 

"Pooh — nonsense!  I  have  not  been  kind 
to  her,  and  don't  mean  to  be  kind  to  her, 
or  to  any  woman;  besides,  she  must  not 
be  allowed  to  gush;  she  is  the  parish  vira. 
go— imported  from  vast  distances  as  such 
— and  for  her  to  play  the  woman  would  be 
an  abominable  breach  of  faith.  We  have 
got  our  gusher,  likewise  our  flirt;  and  it 
was  understood  from  the  first  that  this  was 
to  be  a  new  dramatis  persona — was  not 
to  be  a  repetition  of  you  or  la  Dover,  but 
— ahem — the  third  Grace,  a  virago :  solidi- 
fied vinegar." 

Rhoda  Gale  felt  very  happy.  She  was 
young,  healthy,  ambitious,  and  sanguine. 
She  divined  that,  somehow,  her  turning 
point  had  come;  and  when  she  contrasted 
her  condition  a  month  ago,  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  world,  with  the  comfort  and 
kindness  that  now  surrounded  her,  and  the 
magnanimity  which  fled,  not  to  be  thanked 


for  them,  she  felt  for  once  in  a  way  humble 
as  well  as  grateful,  and  said  to  herself,  "It 
is  not  to  myself  nor  any  merit  of  mine  I 
owe  such  a  change  as  all  this  is."  What 
some  call  religion,  and  others  superstition, 
overpowered  her,  and  she  kneeled  down 
and  held  communion  with  that  great 
Spirit  which,  as  she  believed,  pervades  the 
material  universe,  and  probably  arises  from 
it,  as  harmony  from  the  well  strung  harp. 
Theory  of  the  day,  or  Plato  redivivus — 
which  is  it? 

"O  great  creative  element,  and  stream 
of  tendencies  in  the  universe,  whereby  all 
things  struggle  toward  perfection,  deign 
to  be  the  recipient  of  that  gratitude  which 
fills  me,  and  cannot  be  silent;  and  since 
gratitude  is  right  in  all,  and  most  of  all  in 
me  at  this  moment,  forgive  me  if,  in  the 
weakness  of  my  intellect,  I  fall  into  the 
old  error  of  addressing  you  as  an  individ- 
ual. It  is  but  the  weakness  of  the  heart ; 
we  are  persons,  and  so  we  cry  out  for  a 
personal  God  to  be  grateful  to.  Pray  re- 
ceive it  so — if,  indeed,  these  words  of  mine 
have  any  access  to  your  infinitely  superior 
nature.  And  if  it  is  true  that  you  influ- 
ence the  mind  of  man,  and  are  by  any  act 
of  positive  volition  the  cause  of  these  ben- 
efits I  now  profit  by,  then  pray  influence 
my  mind  in  turn,  and  make  me  a  more 
worthy  recipient  of  all  these  favors ;  above 
all,  inspire  me  to  keep  faithfully  to  my 
own  sphere,  which  is  on  earth ;  to  be  good 
and  kind  and  tolerant  to  my  fellow  creat- 
ures, perverse  as  they  are  sometimes,  and 
not  content  myself  with  saying  good  words 
to  you,  to  whose  information  I  can  add 
nothing,  nor  yet  to  your  happiness,  by  any 
words  of  mine.  Let  no  hollow  sentiment 
of  religion  keep  me  long  prating  on  my 
knees,  when  life  is  so  short,  and"  (jump- 
ing suddenly  up)  "my  duties  can  only  be 
discharged  afoot." 

Refreshed  by  this  aspiration,  the  like 
of  which  I  have  not  yet  heard  delivered 
in  churches — but  the  rising  generation 
will  perhaps  be  more  fortunate  in  that 
respect  —  she  went  into  the  kitchen, 
ordered  tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  one 
egg  for  dinner  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
walked  instantly  back  to  Hillstoke  to  in- 
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spect  the  village,   according  to  her  ideas 
of  inspection. 

Next  morning  down  comes  the  bailiff's 
head  man  in  his  light  cart,  and  a  note  is 
delivered  to  Vizard  at  the  breakfast  table. 
He  reads  it  to  himself,  then  proclaims  si- 
lence, and  reads  it  aloud : 

"Dear  Sir — As  we  crossed  your  hall  to 
luncheon,  there  was  the  door  of  a  small 
room  half  open,  and  I  saw  a  large  mahog- 
any case  standing  on  a  marble  table  with 
one  leg,  but  three  claws  gilt.  I  saw  'Micro' 
printed  on  the  case.  So  I  hope  it  is  a  mi- 
croscope, and  a  fine  one.  To  enable  you  to 
find  it,  if  you  don't  know,  the  room  had 
crimson  curtains,  and  is  papered  in  green 
flock.  That  is  the  worst  of  all  the  poison- 
ous papers,  because  the  texture  is  loose,  and 
the  poisonous  stuff  easily  detached,  and  al- 
ways flying  about  the  room.  I  hope  you  do 
not  sit  in  it,  nor  Miss  Vizard,  because  sit- 
ting in  that  room  is  courting  death.  Please 
lend  me  the  microscope,  if  it  is  one,  and 
I'll  soon  show  you  why  the  boys  are  putty 
faced.  I  have  inspected  them,  and  find 
Miss  Dover's  epithet  more  exact  than  Miss 
Vizard's,  which  is  singular.  I  will  take 
great  care  of  it.     Yours  respectfully, 

"Rhoda  Gale." 

Vizard  ordered  a  servant  to  deliver  the 
microscope  to  Miss  Gale's  messenger  with 
his  compliments.  Fanny  wondered  what 
she  wanted  with  it.  "Not  to  inspect  our 
little  characters,  it  is  to  be  hoped,"  said 
Vizard.  "Why  not  pay  her  a  visit,  you 
ladies?  then  she  will  tell  you,  perhaps." 
The  ladies  instantly  wore  that  bland  look 
of  inert  but  rocky  resistance  I  have  already 
noted  as  a  characteristic  of  "our  girls." 
Vizard  saw,  and  said,  "Try  and  persuade 
them,  Uxmoor." 

"I  can  only  offer  Miss  Vizard  my  es- 
cort," said  Lord  Uxmoor. 

"Aud  I  offer  both  ladies  mine,"  said 
Ned  Severne,  rather  loud  and  with  a  little 
sneer,  to  mark  his  superior  breeding.  The 
gentleman  was  so  extremely  polite  in  gen- 
eral that  there  was  no  mistaking  his  hos- 
tile intentions  now.  The  inevitable  war 
had  begun,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired. 


Of  course  the  wonder  was  it  had  not  come 
long  before ;  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
drawn  more  attention  to  the  delicacy  and 
tact  of  Zoe  Vizard,  which  had  averted  it 
for  a  time.  To  be  sure,  she  had  been  aided 
by  the  size  of  the  house  and  its  habits.  The 
ladies  had  their  own  sitting  rooms;  Fanny 
kept  close  to  Zoe  by  special  orders ;  and  no- 
body could  get  a  chance  tete-a-tete  with 
Zoe  unless  she  chose.  By  this  means,  by 
her  native  dignity  and  watchful  tact,  by 
her  frank  courtesy  to  Uxmoor,  and  by  the 
many  little  quiet  ways  she  took  to  show 
Severne  her  sentiments  remained  un- 
changed, she  had  managed  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  avert  that  open  competition  for 
her  favor  which  would  have  tickled  the 
vanity  of  a  Fanny  Dover,  but  shocked 
the  refined  modesty  of  a  Zoe  Vizard. 

But  nature  will  have  her  way  soon  or 
late,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  males  to  fight 
for  the  female. 

At  Severne' s  shot  Uxmoor  drew  up  a 
little  haughtily,  but  did  not  feel  sure  any- 
thing was  intended.  He  was  little  accus- 
tomed to  rubs.  Zoe,  on  the  other  hand, 
turned  a  little  pale — just  a  little,  for  she 
was  sorry,  but  not  surprised ;  so  she  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  She  smiled  and 
made  light  of  it.  "Of  course  we  are  all 
going,"  said  she. 

"Except  one,"  said  Vizard,  dryly. 

"That  is  too  bad,"  said  Fanny.  "Here 
he  drives  us  all  to  visit  his  blue-stocking, 
but  he  takes  good  care  not  to  go  himself." 

"Perhaps  he  prefers  to  visit  her  alone," 
suggested  Severne.     Zoe  looked  alarmed. 

"That  is  «o,"  said  Vizard.  "Observe, 
I  am  learning  her  very  phrases.  When 
you  come  back,  tell  me  every  word  she 
says;  pray  let  nothing  be  lost  that  falls 
form  my  virago." 

The  party  started  after  luncheon;  and 
Severne,  true  to  his  new  policy,  whipped 
to  Zoe's  side  before  Uxmoor,  and  engaged 
her  at  once  in  conversation. 

Uxmoor  bit  his  lip,  and  fell  to  Fanny. 
Fanny  saw  at  once  what  was  going  on,  and 
made  herself  very  agreeable  to  Uxmoor. 
He  was  polite  and  a  little  gratified,  but 
cast  uneasy  glances  at  the  other  pair. 

Meantime  Severne  was  improving   his 
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opportunity.  "Sorry  to  disturb  Lord  Ux- 
moor's  monopoly, "  said  he,  sarcastically, 
"but  I  could  not  bear  it  any  longer." 

"I  do  not  object  to  the  change,"  said 
Zoe,  smiling  maternally  on  him;  "but  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  imitate  me  in  one 
thing — you  will  always  be  polite  to  Lord 
Uxmoor." 

"He  makes  it  rather  hard." 

"It  is  only  for  a  time;  and  we  must  learn 
to  be  capable  of  self-denial.  I  assure  you 
I  have  exercised  quite  as  much  as  I  ask  of 
you.  Edward,  he  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
worth,  universally  respected,  and  my 
brother  has  a  particular  wish  to  be  friends 
with  him.  So  pray  be  patient;  be  con- 
siderate. Have  a  little  faith  in  one 
who — " 

She  did  not  end  the  sentence. 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  he.  "But  please 
think  of  me  a  little.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  quite  thrust  aside,  and  degraded  in 
my  own  eyes  for  putting  up  with  it." 

"For  shame,  to  talk  so,"  said  Zoe;  but 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

The  master  of  arts  saw,  and  said  no 
more.  He  had  the  art  of  not  overdoing : 
he  left  the  arrow  to  rankle.  He  walked  by 
her  side  in  silence  for  ever  so  long.  Then, 
suddenly,  as  if  by  a  mighty  effort  of  un- 
selfish love,  went  off  into  delightful  dis- 
course. He  cooed  and  wooed  and  flattered 
and  fascinated;  and  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  farm  had  driven  Uxmoor  out 
of  her  head. 

Miss  Gale  was  out.  The  farmer's  wife 
said  she  had  gone  into  the  town — meaning 
Hillstoke — which  was,  strictly  speaking,  a 
hamlet  or  tributary  village.  Hillstoke 
church  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  the 
tithes  of  the  place  went  to  the  parson  of 
Islip. 

When  Zoe  turned  to  go,  Uxmoor  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  drew  up  beside  her, 
like  a  soldier  falling  into  the  ranks.  Zoe 
felt  hot;  but  as  Severne  took  no  open  no- 
tice, she  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  be- 
havior of  the  fellows;  and  Uxmoor  got  his 
chance. 

Severne  turned  to  Fanny  with  a  wicked 
sneer.  "Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  he; 
"but  I  have  put  a  spoke  in  your  wheel." 

(9) 


"As  if  I  did  not  see,  you  clever  creature !" 
said  Fanny,  admiringly. 

"Ah,  Miss  Dover,  I  need  to  be  as  clever 
as  you!  See  what  I  have  against  me:  a 
rich  lord,  with  the  bushiest  beard. ' ' 

"Never you  mind,"  said  Fanny.  "Good 
wine  needs  no  bush,  ha !  ha !  You  are  love- 
ly, and  have  a  wheedling  tongue,  and  you 
were  there  first.  Be  good,  now — and  you 
can  flirt  with  me  to  fill  up  the  time.  I  hate 
not  being  flirted  at  all.     It  is  stagnation." 

"Yes,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  flirt  with 
you  just  a  little.  You  are  so  charming." 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  to  flatter  her,  and 
wonder  how  he  had  escaped  a  passionate 
attachment  to  so  brilliant  a  creature. 
"What  saved  me,"  said  he,  oracularly, 
"is,  that  I  never  could  love  two  at  once; 
and  Zoe  seized  my  love  at  sight.  She  left 
me  nothing  to  lay  at  your  feet  but  my  ad- 
miration, the  tenderest  friendship  man  can 
feel  for  woman,  and  my  lifelong  gratitude 
for  fighting  my  battle.  Oh,  Miss  Dover,  I 
must  be  quite  serious  a  moment.  What 
other  lady  but  you  would  be  so  generous  as 
to  befriend  a  poor  man  with  another  lady, 
when  there's  wealth  and  title  on  the  other 
side?" 

Fanny  blushed  and  softened,  but  turned 
it  off .  "There — no  heroics,  please,"  said 
she.  "You  are  a  dear  little  fellow;  and 
don't  go  and  be  jealous,  for  he  shan't  have 
her.  He  would  never  ask  me  to  his  house, 
you  know.  Now  I  think  you  would,  per- 
haps— who  knows?  Tell  me,  fascinating 
monster,  are  you  going  to  be  ungrateful?" 

"Not  to  you.  My  home  would  always 
be  yours;  and  you  know  it."  And  he 
caught  her  hand  and  kissed  it  in  an  ungov- 
ernable transport,  the  strings  of  which  he 
pulled  himself.  He  took  care  to  be  quick 
about  it,  though,  and  not  let  Zoe  or  Ux- 
moor see,  who  were  walking  on  before  and 
behaving  sedately. 

In  Hillstoke  lived,  on  a  pension  from 
Vizard,  old  Mrs.  Greenaway,  rheumatic 
about  the  lower  joints,  so  she  went  on 
crutches ;  but  she  went  fast,  being  vigor- 
ous, and  so  did  her  tongue.  At  Hillstoke 
she  was  Dame  Greenaway,  being  a  relic  of 
that  generation  which  applied  the  word 
dame  to  every  wife,  high  and  low ;  but  at 
•  £  Reade-Vol.  vii. 
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Islip  she  was  "Sally,"  because  she  had 
started  under  that  title,  fifty-five  years 
ago,  as  house-maid  at  Vizard  Court ;  and, 
by  the  tenacity  of  oral  tradition,  retained 
it  ever  since,  in  spite  of  two  husbands  she 
had  wedded  and  buried  with  equal  com- 
posure. 

Her  feet  were  still  springy,  her  arms 
strong  as  iron,  and  her  crutches  active.  At 
sight  of  our  party  she  came  out  with  amaz- 
ing wooden  strides,  agog  for  gossip,  and 
met  them  at  the  gate.  She  managed  to  in- 
dicate a  courtesy,  and  said,  "Good  day, 
miss ;  your  sarvant,  all  the  company.  Lord, 
how  nice  you  be  dressed,  all  on  ye,  to — be 
— sure!  Well,  miss,  have  ye  heerd  the 
news?" 

"No,  Sally.     What  is  it?" 

"What !  haant  ye  heerd  about  the  young 
'oman  at  the  farm?" 

"Oh  yes;  we  came  to  see  her." 

"No,  did  ye  now?  Well,  she  was  here 
not  half  an  hour  agone.  By  the  same  toa- 
ken,  I  did  put  her  a  question,  and  she  an- 
swered me  then  and  there." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  the  question  was?" 

"And  welcome,  miss.  I  said,  says  I, 
'Young  'oman,  where  be  you  come  from?' 
so  says  she,  'Old  'oman,  I  be  come  from 
forin  parts,'  'I  thought  as  much,'  says  I. 
'And  what  be  'e  come  forf  'To  sojourn 
here,'  says  she,  which  she  meant  to  bide  a 
time.  'And  what  do  'e  count  to  do  whilst 
here  you  be?'  says  I.  Says  she,  'As  much 
good  as  ever  I  can  do,  and  as  little  harm. ' 
'That  is  no  answer,'  says  I.  She  said  it 
would  do  for  the  present;  'and  good  day 
to  you,  ma'am,'  says  she..  'Your  sarvant, 
miss,'  says  I;  and  she  was  off  like  a  flash. 
But  I  called  my  grandson  Bill,  and  I  told 
him  he  must  follow  her,  go  where  she 
would,  and  let  us  know  what  she  was  up 
to  down  in  Islip.  Then  I  went  round  the 
neighbors,  and  one  told  me  one  tale,  and 
another  another.  But  it  all  comes  to  one 
—we  have  gotten  A  busybody  ;  that's  the 
name  I  gives  her.  She  don't  give  in  to 
that,  ye  know;  she  is  a  Latiner,  and 
speaks  according.  She  gave  Master  Giles 
her  own  description.  Says  she,  'I'm  sus- 
pector-general  of  this  here  districk.'  So 
then  Giles  he  was  skeared  a  bit — he  have 


got  an  acre  of  land  of  his  own,  you  know 
— and  he  up  and  asked  her  did  she  come 
under  the  taxes,  or  was  she  a  fresh  imposi- 
tion ;  'for  we  are  burdened  enough  a' ready, 
no  offense  to  you,  miss,'  says  Josh  Giles. 
'Don't  you  be  skeared,  old  man,'  says  she, 
'I  shan't  cost  you  none;  your  betters  pays 
for  I.'  So  says  Giles,  'Oh,  if  you  falls  on 
squire,  I  don't  vally  that;  squire's  back  is 
broad  enough  to  bear  the  load,  but  I'm  a 
poor  man.'  That's  how  a'  goes  on,  ye 
know.  Poverty  is  always  in  his  mouth, 
but  the  old  chap  have  got  a  hatful  of  money 
hid  away  in  the  thatch  or  some're,  only  he 
haan't  a  got  the  heart  to  spend  it." 

"Tell  us  more  about  the  young  lady," 
asked  Uxmoor. 

"What  young  lady?  Oh,  her.  She  is 
not  a  young  lady — leastways  she  is  not 
dressed  like  one,  but  like  a  plain,  decent 
body.  She  was.  all  of  a  piece — blue  serge ! 
Bless  your  heart,  the  peddlers  bring  it 
round  here  at  elevenpence  half-penny  the 
yard,  and  a  good  breadth  too;  and  plain 
boots,  not  heeled  like  your'n,  miss,  nor 
your'n,  ma'am;  and  a  felt  hat  like  a 
boy.  You'd  say  the  parish  had  dressed 
her  for  ten  shillings,  and  got  a  pot  of 
beer  out  on't." 

"Well,  never  mind  that,"  said  Zoe;  "I 
must  tell  you  she  is  a  very  worthy  young 
lady,  and  my  brother  has  a  respect  for  her. 
Dress?  Why,  Sally,  you  know  it  is  not 
the  wisest  that  spend  most  on  dress.  You 
might  tell  us  what  she  does." 

Dame  Greenaway  snatched  the  word  out 
of  her  mouth.  "Well,  then,  miss,  what 
she  have  done,  she  have  suspected  every- 
thing. She  have  suspected  the  ponds ;  she 
have  suspected  the  houses ;  she  have  sus- 
pected the  folk;  she  must  know  what  they 
eat  and  drink  and  wear  next  their  very  skin, 
and  what  they  do  lie  down  on.  She  have 
been  at  the  very  boys  and  forebade  'em  to 
swallow  the  cherry  stones,  poor  things ;  but 
old  Mrs.  Nash — which  her  boys  lives  on 
cherries  at  this  time  o'  year,  and  to  be  sure 
they  are  a  godsend  to  keep  the  children 
hereabout  from  starving — well,  Dame  Nash 
told  her  the  Almighty  knew  best;  he  had 
put  'em  together  on  the  tree,  so  why  not  in 
the  boys'  insides;   and  that  was  common 
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sense  to  my  mind.  But  la!  she  wouldn't 
heed  it.  She  said,  'Then  you'd  eat  the 
peach  stones  by  that  rule,  and  the  fish  bones 
and  all.'  Says  she,  quite  resolute  like,  'I 
forbid  'em  to  swallow  the  stones;'  and 
says  she,  'Ye  mawnt  gainsay  me,  none  on 
ye,  for  I  be  the  new  doctor. '  So  then  it  all 
come  out.  She  isn't  suspector-general ; 
she  is  a  wench  turned  doctor,  which  it  is 
against  reason.  Shan't  doctor  me  for  one; 
but  that  there  old  Giles,  he  says  he  is 
agreeable,  if  so  be  she  wool  doctor  him 
cheap — cussed  old  fool ! — as  if  any  doctor- 
ing was  cheap  that  kills  a  body  and  doan't 
cure  'em.  Dear  heart,  I  forgot  to  tell  ye 
about  the  ponds.  "Well,  you  know  there 
be  no  wells  here.  We  makes  our  tea  out  of 
the  ponds,  and  capital  good  tea  to  drink, 
far  before  well  water,  for  I  mind  that  one 
day  about  twenty  years  agone  some  inter- 
fering body  did  cart  a  barrel  up  from  Islip ; 
and  if  we  wants  water  withouten  tea,  why, 
we  can  get  plenty  on't,  and  none  too  much 
malt  and  hops,  at  'The  Black  Horse.'  So 
this  here  young  'oman  she  suspects  the 
poor  ponds  and  casts  a  hevil-eye  on  them, 
and  she  borrows  two  mugs  of  Giles,  and 
carries  the  water  home  to  suspect  it  closer. 
That  is  all  she  have  done  at  present,  but, 
ye  see,  she  haan't  been  here  so  very  long. 
You  mark  my  words,  miss,  that  young 
'oman  will  turn  Hillstoke  village  topsy- 
turvy or  ever  she  goes  back  to  London 
town." 

"Nonsense,  Sally,"  saidZoe;  "how  can 
anybody  do  that  while  my  brother  and  I 
are  alive?"  She  then  slipped  half  a  crown 
into  Sally's  hand,  and  led  the  way  to 
Islip. 

On  the  road  her  conversation  with  Ux- 
moor  took  a  turn  suggestive  of  this  inter- 
view. I  forget  which  began  it;  but  they 
differed  a  little  in  opinion,  Uxmoor  admir- 
ing Miss  Gale's  zeal  and  activity,  and  Zoe 
fearing  that  she  would  p.ove  a  rash  re- 
former, perhaps  a  reckless  innovator. 

"And  really,"  said  she,  "why  disturb 
things?  for,  go  where  I  will,  I  see  no  such 
Paradise  as  these  two  villages." 

"They  are  indeed  lovely,"  said  Uxmoor; 
"but  my  own  village  is  very  pretty.  Yet 
on  nearer  inspection  I  have  found  so  many 


defects,  especially  in  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  cottages,  that  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  of  a  new  eye  having  come  to 
bear  on  any  village." 

"I  know  you  are  very  good,"  said  Zoe, 
"and  wish  all  the  poor  people  about  you  to 
be  as  healthy  and  as  happy  as  possible." 

"I  really  do,"  said  Uxmoor,  warmly. 
"I  often  think  of  the  strange  inequality  in 
the  lot  of  men.  Living  in  the  country,  I 
see  around  me  hundreds  of  men  who  are 
by  nature  as  worthy  as  I  am,  or  therea- 
bouts. Yet  they  must  toil  and  labor,  and 
indeed  fight,  for  bare  food  and  clothing,  all 
their  lives,  and  worse  off  at  the  close  of 
their  long  labor.  That  is  what  grieves  me 
to  the  heart.  All  this  time  I  revel  in  plenty 
and  luxuries — not  forgetting  the  luxury  of 
luxuries,  the  delight  of  giving  to  those  who 
need  and  deserve.  What  have  I  done  for 
all  this?  I  have  been  born  of  the  right 
parents.  My  merit,  then,  is  the  accident 
of  an  accident.  But  having  done  nothing 
meritorious  before  I  was  born,  surely  I 
ought  to  begin  afterward.  I  think  a  man 
born  to  wealth  ought  to  doubt  his  moral 
title  to  it,  and  ought  to  set  to  work  to 
prove  it — ought  to  set  himself  to  repair  the 
injustice  of  fortune  by  which  he  profits. 
Yes,  such  a  man  should  be  a  sort  of  human 
sunshine,  and  diffuse  blessings  all  round 
him.  The  poor  man  that  encounters  him 
ought  to  bless  the  accident.  But  there,  I 
am  not  eloquent.  You  know  how  much 
more  I  mean  than  I  can  say. ' ' 

"Indeed  I  do,"  said  Zoe,  "  and  I  honor 
you." 

"Ah,  Miss  Vizard,"  said  Uxmoor,  "that 
is  more  than  I  can  ever  deserve." 

"You  are  praising  me  at  your  own  ex- 
pense," said  Zoe.  "Well,  then,"  said  she, 
sweetly,  "please  accept  my  sympathy.  It 
is  so  rare  to  find  a  gentleman  of  your  age 
thinking  so  little  of  himself  and  so  much 
of  poor  people.  Yet  that  is  a  Divine  com- 
mand. But  somehow  we  forget  our  relig- 
ion out  of  church — most  of  us.  I  am  sure 
I  do,  for  one." 

This  conversation  brought  them  to  the 
village,  and  there  they  met  Vizard,  and 
Zoe  repeated  old  Sally's  discourse  to  him 
word  for  word.     He  shook  his  head  sol- 
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emnly,  and  said  he  shared  her  misgivings. 
"We  have  caught  a  Tartar." 

On  arriving  at  Vizard  Court,  they  found 
Miss  Gale  had  called  and  left  two  cards. 

Open  rivalry  having  now  commenced 
between  Uxmoor  and  Severne,  his  lord- 
ship was  adroit  enough  to  contrive  that  the 
drag  should  be  in  request  next  day. 

Then  Severne  got  Fanny  to  convey  a 
note  to  Zoe,  imploring  her  to  open  her  bed- 
room window  and  say  good-night  to  him 
the  last.  "For,"  said  he,  "I  have  no 
coach  and  four,  and  I  am  very  unhappy." 

This  and  his  staying  sullenly  at  home 
spoiled  Zoe's  ride,  and  she  was  cool  to  Ux- 
moor, and  spoiled  his  drive. 

At  night  Zoe  peeped  through  the  curtain 
and  saw  Severne  standing  in  the  moonlight. 
She  drank  him  in  for  some  time  in  silence, 
then  softly  opened  her  window  and  looked 
out.     He  took  a  step  nearer. 

She  said,  very  softly  and  tenderly,  "You 
are  very  naughty,  and  very  foolish.  Go 
to  bed  cfo'-rectly."  And  she  closed  her 
window  with  a  valiant  slam;  then  sat 
down  and  sighed. 

Same  game  next  day.  Uxmoor  driving, 
Zoe  wonderfully  polite,  but  chill,  because 
he  was  separating  her  and  Severne.  At 
night,  Severne  on  the  wet  grass,  and  Zoe 
remonstrating  severely,  but  not  sincerely, 
and  closing  the  window  peremptorily  she 
would  have  liked  to  keep  open  half  the 
night. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  great 
things  arise  out  of  small  things,  and  some- 
times, when  in  full  motion,  depend  on 
small  things.  History  offers  brilliant  ex- 
amples upon  its  large  stage.  Fiction  has 
imitated  history  in  un  verre  d'eau  and 
other  compositions.  To  these  examples, 
real  or  feigned,  I  am  now  about  to  add 
one;  and  the  curious  reader  may,  if  he 
thinks  it  worth  while,  note  the  various 
ramifications  at  home  and  abroad  of  a 
seemingly  trivial  incident. 

They  were  all  seated  at  luncheon,  when 
a  servant  came  in  with  a  salver,  and  said, 
"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir."  He  pre- 
sented his  salver  with  a  card  upon  it.  Sev- 


erne clutched  the  card,  and  jumped  up,  red- 
dening. 

"Show  him  in  here,"  said  the  hospitable 
Vizard. 

"No,  no,"  cried  Severne,  rather  ner- 
vously; "it  is  my  lawyer  on  a  little  pri- 
vate business." 

Vizard  told  the  servant  to  show  the  visi- 
tor into  the  library,  and  take  in  the  Ma- 
deira and  some  biscuits. 

"It  is  about  a  lease,"  said  Ned  Severne, 
and  went  out  rather  hurriedly. 

"La!"  said  Fanny,  "what  a  curious 
name — Poikilus.  And  what  does  S.  I. 
mean,  I  wonder?" 

"This  is  enigmatical  discourse,"  said 
Vizard,  dryly.     "Please  explain." 

"Why,  the  card  had  Poikilus  on  it." 

"You  are  very  inquisitive,"  said  Zoe, 
coloring. 

"No  more  than  my  neighbors.  But  the 
man  put  his  salver  right  between  our 
noses,  and  how  could  I  help  seeing  Poiki- 
lus in  large  letters,  and  S.  I.  in  little  ones 
up  in  the  corner?" 

Said  Vizard,  "The  female  eye  is  nat- 
urally swift.  She  couldn't  help  seeing  all 
that  in  half  a  minute  of  time;  for  Ned 
Severne  snatched  up  the  card  with  vast 
expedition." 

"I  saw  that  too,"  said  Fanny,  defiantly. 

Uxmoor  put  in  his  word.  "Poikilus! 
That  is  a  name  one  sees  in  the  papers." 

"Of  course  you  do.  He  is  one  of  the 
humbugs  of  the  day.  Pretends  to  find 
things  out;  advertises  mysterious  disap- 
pearances; offers  a  magnificent  reward — 
with  perfect  safety,  because  he  has  invent- 
ed the  lost  girl's  features  and  dress,  and 
her  disappearance  into  the  bargain;  and 
I  hold  with  the  schoolmen  that  she  who 
does  not  exist  Cannot  disappear.  Poikilus, 
a  puffing  detective.  S.  I.,  Secret  Inquiry. 
I  spell  Enquiry  with  an  E — but  Poikilus 
is  a  man  of  the  day.  What  the  deuce  can 
Ned  Severne  want  of  him?  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  object.  I  have  established  a 
female  detective  at  Hillstoke.  So  Ned  sets 
one  up  at  Islip.  I  shall  make  my  own 
secret  arrangements.  If  Poikilus  settles 
here,  he  will  be  drawn  through  the  horse- 
pond  by  small-minded  rustics  once  a  week. " 
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"While  he  was  going  on  like  this,  Zoe  felt 
uncomfortable,  and  almost  irritated  by  his 
volubility,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  when 
Severne  returned.  He  had  confided  a  most 
delicate  case  to  the  detective,  given  him 
written  instructions,  and  stipulated  for  his 
leaving  the  house  without  a  word  to  any 
one,  and,  indeed,  seen  him  off — all  in  seven 
minutes.  Yet  he  returned  to  our  party 
cool  as  a  cucumber,  to  throw  dust  in  every- 
body's eyes. 

"I  must  apologize  for  this  intrusion, "  he 
said  to  Vizard;  "but  my  lawyer  wanted  to 
consult  me  about  the  lease  of  one  of  my 
farms,  and,  finding  himself  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  called  instead  of  writing." 

"Your  lawyer,  eh?"  said  Vizard,  slyly. 
"What  is  your  lawyer's  name?" 

"Jackson,"  said  Ned,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation. 

Fanny  giggled  in  her  own  despite. 

Instead  of  stopping  here,  Severne  must 
go  on ;  it  was  his  unlucky  day. 

"Not  quite  a  gentleman,  you  know,  or  I 
would  have  inflicted  his  society  on  you." 

"Not  quite — eh?"  said  Harrington,  so 
dryly  that  Fanny  Dover  burst  into  a  fit  of 
uncontrollable  laughter. 

But  Zoe  turned  hot  and  cold  to  see  him 
blundering  thus,  and  telling  lie  upon  lie. 

Severne  saw  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  buried  his  nose  in  pigeon  pie.  He  de- 
voured it  with  an  excellent  appetite,  while 
every  eye  rested  on  him ;  Zoe's  with  shame 
and  misery,  Uxmoor's  with  open  contempt, 
Vizard's  with  good  humored  satire. 

The  situation  became  intolerable  to  Zoe 
Vizard.  Indignant  and  deeply  shocked 
herself,  she  still  could  not  bear  to  see  him 
the  butt  of  others'  ridicule  and  contempt. 
She  rose  haughtily  and  marched  to  the 
door.  He  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  as 
she  went  out.  She  turned,  and  their  eyes 
met.  She  gave  him  such  a  glance  of  pity 
and  disdain  as  suspended  the  meat  upon 
his  fork,  and  froze  him  into  comprehend- 
ing that  something  very  serious  indeed  had 
happened. 

He  resolved  to  learn  from  Fanny  what 
it  was,  and  act  accordingly.  But  Zoe's 
maid  came  in  and  whispered  Fanny.  She 
went  out,  and  neither  of  the  young  ladies 


was  seen  till  dinner-time.  It  was  conveyed 
to  Uxmoor  that  there  would  be  no  excur- 
sion of  any  kind  this  afternoon ;  and  there- 
fore he  took  his  hat,  and  went  off  to  pay  a 
visit.  He  called  on  Rhoda  Gale.  She  was 
at  home.  He  intended  merely  to  offer 
her  his  respects,  and  to  side  with  her  gen- 
erally against  these  foolish  rustics ;  but  she 
was  pleased  with  him  for  coming,  and 
made  herself  so  agreeable  that  he  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  comparing  notes  with  her 
upon  village  life,  and  the  amelioration  it 
was  capable  of.  Each  could  give  the  other 
valuable  ideas;  and  he  said  he  hoped  she 
would  visit  his  part  of  the  country  ere 
long;  she  would  find  many  defects,  but 
also  a  great  desire  to  amend  them. 

This  flattered  her,  naturally;  and  she 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  him.  That 
interest  soon  took  the  form  of  curiosity. 
She  must  know  whether  he  was  seriously 
courting  Zoe  Vizard  or  not.  The  natural 
reserve  of  a  well-bred  man  withstood  this 
at  first ;  but  that  armor  could  not  resist  for 
two  mortal  hours  such  a  daughter  of  Eve 
as  this,  with  her  insidious  questions,  her 
artful  statements,  her  cat-like  retreats'  and 
cat-like  returns.  She  learned — though  he 
did  not  see  how  far  he  had  committed 
himself — that  he  admired  Zoe  Vizard  and 
would  marry  her  to-morrow  if  she  would 
have  him;  his  hesitation  to  ask  her,  be- 
cause he  had  a  rival,  whose  power  he  could 
not  exactly  measure ;  but  a  formidable  and 
permitted  rival. 

They  parted  almost  friends;  and  Rhoda 
settled  quietly  in  her  mind  he  should 
have  Zoe  Vizard,  since  he  was  so  fond 
of  her. 

Here  again  it  was  Severne's  unlucky 
day,  and  Uxmoor's  lucky.  To  carry  this 
same  day  to  a  close,  Severne  tried  more 
than  once  to  get  near  Zoe  and  ask  if  he  had 
offended  her,  and  in  what.  But  no  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  So  then  he  sat  and  gazed 
at  her,  and  looked  unhappy.  She  saw,  and 
was  not  unmoved,  but  would  not  do  more 
than  glance  at  him.  He  resigned  himself 
to  wait  till  night. 

Night  came.  He  went*  on  the  grass. 
There  was  a  light  in  Zoe's  room.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock.     He  waited,  shivering,  till 
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twelve.  Then  the  light  was  put  out ;  but 
no  window  opened.  There  was  a  moon; 
and  her  windows  glared  black  on  him,  dark 
and  bright  as  the  eyes  she  now  averted 
from  him.     He  was  in  disgrace. 

The  present  incident  I  have  recorded  did 
not  end  here ;  and  I  must  now  follow  Poi- 
kilus  on  his  mission  to  Homburg;  and  if 
the  reader  has  a  sense  of  justice,  methinks 
he  will  not  complain  of  the  journey,  for 
see  how  long  I  have  neglected  the  noblest 
figure  in  this  story,  and  the  most  to  be 
pitied.  To  desert  her  longer  would  be  too 
unjust,  and  derange  entirely  the  balance  of 
this  complicated  story. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  cruel  mental  stroke,  like  a  heavy 
blow  upon  the  body,  sometimes  benumbs 
and  sickens  at  first,  but  does  not  torture ; 
yet  that  is  to  follow. 

It  was  so  with  Ina  Klosking.  The  day 
she  just  missed  Edward  Severne,  and  he 
seemed  to  melt  away  from  her  very  grasp 
into  the  wide  world  again,  she  could  drag 
herself  to  the  theater  and  sing  angelically, 
with  a  dull  and  aching  heart.  But  next 
day  her  heart  entered  on  sharper  suffering. 
She  was  irritated,  exasperated;  chained  to 
the  theater,  to  Homburg,  yet  wild  to  follow 
Severne  to  England  without  delay.  She 
told  Ashmead  she  must  and  would  go.  He 
opposed  it  stoutly,  and  gave  good  reasons. 
She  could  not  break  faith  with  the  man- 
agement. England  was  a  large  place. 
They  had,  as  yet,  no  clew  but  a  name.  By 
waiting,  the  clew  would  come.  The  sure 
course  was  to  give  publicity  in  England  to 
her  winnings,  and  so  draw  Severne  to  her. 
But  for  once  she  was  too  excited  to  listen 
to  reason.  She  was  tempest- tossed.  "I 
will  go — I  will  go,"  she  repeated,  as  she 
walked  the  room  wildly,  and  flung  her 
arms  aloft  with  reckless  abandon,  and  yet 
with  a  terrible    majesty,    an    instinctive 


grace,  and  all  the  poetry  of  a  great  soul 
wronged  and  driven  wild. 

She  overpowered  Ashmead  and  drove 
him  to  the  director.  He  went  most  un- 
willingly ;  but  once  there,  was  true  to  her, 
and  begged  off  the  engagement  eagerly. 
The  director  refused  this  plump.  Then 
Ashmead,  still  true  to  his  commission, 
offered  him  (most  reluctantly)  a  considera- 
ble sum  down  to  annul  the  contract,  and 
backed  this  with  a  quiet  hint  that  she  would 
certainly  fall  ill  if  refused.  The  director 
knew  by  experience  what  this  meant,  and 
how  easily  these  ladies  can  command  the 
human  body  to  death's  door  pro  re  natd, 
and  how  readily  a  doctor's  certificate  can 
be  had  to  say  or  swear  that  the  great  creat- 
ure cannot  sing  or  act  without  peril  to  life, 
though  really  both  these  arts  are  grand 
medicines,  and  far  less  likely  to  injure  the 
bona  fide  sick  than  arc  the  certifjdng  doc- 
tor's draughts  and  drugs.  The  director 
knew  all  this;  but  he  was  furious  at  the 
disappointment  threatened  him.  "No," 
said  he;  "this  is  always  the  way;  a  poor 
devil  of  a  manager  is  never  to  have  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  treacherous,  it  is  ungrateful :  I'll 
close.  You  tell  her  if  she  is  determined  to 
cut  all  our  throats  and  kick  her  own  good 

fortune  down,  she  can;    but,  by ,  I'll 

make  her  smart  for  it!  Mind,  now;  she 
closes  the  theater  and  pays  the  expenses,  if 
she  plays  me  false." 

"But  if  she  is  ill?" 

"Let  her  die  and  be ,  and  then  I'll 

believe  her.  She  is  the  healthiest  woman 
in  Germany.  I'll  go  and  take  steps  to 
have  her  arrested  if  she  offers  to  leave  the 
town." 

Ashmead  reported  the  manager's  threats, 
and  the  Klosking  received  them  as  a  lion- 
ess the  barking  of  a  cur.  She  drew  herself 
swiftly  up,  and  her  great  eye  gleamed 
imperial  disdain  at  all  his  menaces  but 
one. 

"He  will  not  really  close  the  theater," 
said  she,  loftily;  but  uneasiness  lurked  in 
her  manner. 

"He  will,"  said  Ashmead.  "He  is  des- 
perate :  and  you  know  it  is  hard  to  go  on 
losing  and  losing,  and  then  the  moment 
luck  turns  to  be  done  out  of  it,  in  spite  of 
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a  written  bargain.     I've  been  a  manager 

myself." 

.    "So  many  poor  people!"  said  Ina,  with 

a  sigh ;  and  her  defiant  head  sunk  a  little. 

"Oh,  bother  them!"  said  Ashmead, 
craftily.     "Let  'em  starve." 

"God  forbid!"  said  Ina.  Then  she 
sighed  again,  and  her  queenly  head  sunk 
lower.  Then  she  faltered  out,  "I  have  the 
will  to  break  faith  and  ruin  poor  people, 
but  I  have  not  the  courage." 

Then  a  tear  or  two  began  to  trickle,  car- 
rying with  them  all  the  egotistical  resolu- 
tion Ina  Klosking  possessed  at  that  time. 
Perhaps  we  shall  see  her  harden :  nothing 
stands  still. 

This  time  the  poor  conquered. 

But  every  now  and  then  for  many  days 
there  were  returns  of  torment  and  agita- 
tion and  wild  desire  to  escape  to  England. 

Ashmead  made  head  against  these  with 
his  simple  arts.  For  one  thing,  he  showed 
her  a  dozen  paragraphs  in  MS.  he  was 
sending  to  as  many  English  weekly  papers, 
describing  her  heavy  gains  at  the  table. 
"With  these  stones,"  said  he,  "I  kill  two 
birds :  extend  your  fame,  and  entice  your 
idol  back  to  you."  Here  a  growl,  which 
I  suspect  was  an  inarticulate  curse.  Jo- 
seph, fi! 

The  pen  of  Joseph  on  such  occasions  was 
like  his  predecessor's  coat,  polychromatic. 
The  Klosking  read  him,  and  wondered. 
"Alas!"  said  she,  "with  what  versatile 
skill  do  you  descant  on  a  single  circum- 
stance not  very  creditable." 

"Creditable!"  said  Ashmead;  "it  was 
very  naughty,  but  it  is  very  nice."  And 
the  creature  actually  winked,  forgetting, 
of  course,  whom  he  was  winking  at,  and 
wasting  his  vulgarity  on  the  desert  air; 
for  the  Klosking' s  eye  might  just  manage 
to  blink — at  the  meridian  sun,  or  so  forth; 
but  it  never  winked  once  in  all  its  life. 

One  of  the  paragraphs  ran  thus,  with  a 
heading  in  small  capitals : 

"a  prima  donna  at  the  gambling 

TABLE. 

"Mademoiselle  Klosking,  the  great  con- 
tralto, whose  success  has  been  already  re- 


corded in  all  the  journals,  strolled,  on  one 
of  her  off  nights,  into  the  Kursaal  at  Hom- 
burg,  and  sat  down  to  trente  et  quarante. 
Her  melodious  voice  was  soon  heard  bet- 
ting heavily,  with  the  most  engaging  sweet- 
ness of  manner;  and  doubling  seven  times 
upon  the  red,  she  broke  the  bank,  and  re- 
tired with  a  charming  courtesy  and  eight 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  and  notes." 

Another  dealt  with  the  matter  thus : 

"  ROUGE   ET   NOIR. 

"The  latest  coup  "at  Homburg  has  been 
made  by  a  cantatrice  whose  praises  all 
Germany  are  now  ringing.  Mademoiselle 
Klosking,  successor  and  rival  of  Alboni, 
went  to  the  Kursaal,  pour  passer  le  temps; 
and  she  passed  it  so  well  that  in  half  an 
hour  the  bank  was  broken,  and  there  was 
a  pile  of  notes  and  gold  before  La  Klosking 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  pounds  and 
more.  The  lady  waved  these  over  to  her 
agent,  .Mr.  Joseph  Ashmead,  with  a  hand 
which,  par  parenthese,  is  believed  to  be 
the  whitest  in  Europe,  and  retired  grace- 
fully." 

On  perusing  this,  La  Klosking  held  two 
white  hands  up  to  heaven  in  amazement  at 
the  skill  and  good  taste  which  had  dragged 
this  feature  into  the  incident. 

"  A  DRAMATIC   SITUATION. 

"A  circumstance  has  lately  occurred  here 
which  will  infallibly  be  seized  on  by  the 
novelists  in  search  of  an  incident.  Made- 
moiselle Klosking,  the  new  contralto,  whose 
triumphant  progress  through  Europe  will 
probably  be  the  next  event  in  music,  walked 
into  the  Kursaal  the  other  night,  broke  the 
bank,  and  walked  out  again  with  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  charming  com- 
posure which  is  said  to  distinguish  her  in 
private  life. 

""What  makes  it  more  remarkable  is  that 
the  lady  is  not  a  gamester,  has  never 
played  before,  and  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  she  shall  never  play  again.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  with  such  a  face,  figure,  and 
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voice  as  hers,  she  need  never  seek  for 
wealth  at  the  gambling-table.  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking  is  now  in  negotiation  with 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Continent. 
But  the  English  managers,  we  apprehend, 
will  prove  awkward  competitors." 

Were  I  to  reproduce  the  nine  other  par- 
agraphs, it  would  be  a  very  curious,  in- 
structive, and  tedious  specimen  of  litera- 
ture; and,  who  knows?  I  might  corrupt 
some  immaculate  soul,  inspire  some  actor 
or  actress,  singer  or  songstress,  with  an 
itch  for  public  self -laudation,  a  foible  from 
which  they  are  all  at  present  so  free.  Wit- 
ness the  Era,  the  Hornet,  and  Figaro. 

Ina  Klosking  spotted  what  she  conceived 
to  be  a  defect  in  these  histories.  "My 
friend,"  said  she  meekly,  "the  sum  I  won 
was  under  five  thousand  pounds." 

"Was  it?  Yes,  to  be  sure.  But,  you 
see,  these  are  English  advertisements. 
Now  England  is  so  rich  that  if  you  keep 
down  to  any  Continental  sum,  you  give  a 
false  impression  in  England  of  the  impor- 
tance on  the  spot." 

"And  so  we  are  to  falsify  figures?  In 
the  first  of  these  legends  it  was  double  the 
truth ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  enlarges — oh,  but 
it  enlarges,"  .said  Ina,  with  a  Gallicism 
we  shall  have  to  forgive  in  a  lady  who 
spoke  five  languages. 

"Madam,"  said  Ashmead,  dryly,  "you 
must  expect  your  capital  to  increase  rap- 
idly, so  long  as  I  conduct  it." 

Not  being  herself  swift  to  shed  jokes, 
Ina  did  not  take  them  rapidly.  She  stared 
at  him.  He  never  moved  a  muscle.  She 
gave  a  slight  shrug  of  her  grand  shoulders, 
and  resigned  that  attempt  to  reason  with 
the  creature. 

She  had  a  pill  in  store  for  him,  though. 
She  told  him  that,  as  she  had  sacrificed  the 
longings  of  her  heart  to  the  poor  of  the 
theater,  so  she  should  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  her  ill-gotten  gains  to  the  poor  of  the 
town. 

He  made  a  hideously  wry  face  at  that, 
asked  what  poor-rates  were  for,  and  as- 
sured her  that  "pauper"  meant  "drunk- 
ard." 

"It  is  not  written  so  in  Scripture,"  said 


Ina;  "and  I  need  their  prayers,  for  I  am 
very  unhappy. ' ' 

In  short,  Ashmead  was  driven  out  from 
the  presence  chamber  with  a  thousand 
thalers  to  distribute  among  the  poor  of 
Homburg;  and,  once  in  the  street,  his  face 
did  not  shine  like  an  angel  of  mercy's,  but 
was  very  pinched  and  morose;  hardly  rec- 
ognizable— poor  Joe ! 

By-and-by  he  scratched  his  head.  Now 
it  is  unaccountable,  but  certain  heads  often 
yield  an  idea  in  return  for  that.  Joseph's 
did,  and  his  countenance  brightened. 

Three  days  after  this  Ina  was  surprised 
by  a  note  from  the  burgomaster,  saying 
that  he  and  certain  of  the  town  council 
would  have  the  honor  of  calling  on  her  at 
noon. 

What  might  this  mean? 

She  sent  to  ask  for  Mr.  Ashmead;  he 
was  not  to  be  found;  he  had  hidden  him- 
self too  carefully. 

The  deputation  came  and  thanked  her  for 
her  munificent  act  of  charity. 

She  looked  puzzled  at  first,  then  blushed 
to  the  temples.  "Munificent  act,  gentle- 
men !  Alas !  I  did  but  direct  my  agent  to 
distribute  a  small  sum  among  the  deserv- 
ing poor.  He  has  done  very  ill  to  court  your 
attention.  My  little  contribution  should 
have  been  as  private  as  it  is  insignificant. " 

"Nay,  madam,"  said  the  clerk  of  the 
council,  who  was  a  recognized  orator, 
"your  agent  did  well  to  consult  our  worthy 
burgomaster,  who  knows  the  persons  most 
in  need  and  most  deserving.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  you  love  to  do  good  in  secret. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  also  our  sense  of 
duty,  and  we  think  it  right  that  so  benev- 
olent an  act  should  be  published,  as  an  ex- 
ample to  others.  In  the  same  view,  we 
claim  to  comment  publicly  on  your  good- 
ness." Then  he  looked  to  the  burgomaster, 
who  took  him  up. 

"And  we  comment  thus:  Madam,  since 
the  Middle  Ages  the  freedom  of  this  town 
has  not  been  possessed  by  any  female. 
There  is,  however,  no  law  forbidding  it, 
and  therefore,  madam,  the  civic  authori- 
ties, whom  I  represent,  do  hereby  present 
to  you  the  freedom  of  this  burgh." 

He  then  handed  her  an  emblazoned  vel- 
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lum  giving  her  citizenship,  with  the  rea- 
sons written  plainly  in  golden  letters. 

Ina  Klosking,  who  had  remained  quite 
quiet  during  the  speeches,  waited  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  replied,  with  seemly  grace 
and  dignity : 

"Mr.  Burgomaster  and  gentlemen,  you 
have  paid  me  a  great  and  unexpected  com- 
pliment, and  I  thank  you  for  it.  But  one 
thing  makes  me  uneasy :  it  is  that  I  have 
done  so  little  to  deserve  this.  I  console 
myself,  however,  by  reflecting  that  I  am 
still  young,  and  may  have  opportunities  to 
show  myself  grateful,  and  even  to  deserve, 
in  the  future,  this  honor,  which  at  present 
overpays  me,  and  almost  oppresses  me. 
On  that  understanding,  gentlemen,  be 
pleased  to  bestow,  and  let  me  receive,  the 
rare  compliment  you  have  paid  me  by  ad- 
mitting me  to  citizenship  in  your  delightful 
town."  (To  herself:)  "I'll  scold  him  well 
for  this." 

Low  courtesy;  profound  bows ;  exit  dep- 
utation enchanted  with  her;  manet  Klos- 
king with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  her 
hand  and  ingratitude  in  her  heart;  for  her 
one  idea  was  to  get  hold  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Ashmead  directly  and  reproach  him  severe- 
ly for  all  this,  which  she  justly  ascribed  to 
his  machinations. 

The  cunning  Ashmead  divined  her  proj- 
ect, and  kept  persistently  out  of  her  way. 
That  did  not  suit  her  neither.  She  was 
lonely.  She  gave  the  waiter  a  friendly  line 
to  "bring  him  to  her. 

Now,  mind  you,  she  was  too  honest  to 
pretend  she  was  not  going  to  scold  him. 
So  this  is  what  she  wrote : 

"My  Friend— Have  you  deserted  me? 
Come  to  me,  and  be  remonstrated.  What 
have  you  to  fear?  You  know  so  well  how 
to  defend  yourself.        Ina  Klosking." 

Arrived  in  a  very  few  minutes  Mr.  Ash- 
mead, jaunty,  cheerful,  and  defensive. 

Ina,  with  a  countenance  from  which  all 
discontent  was  artfully  extracted,  laid  be- 
fore him,  in  the  friendliest  way  you  can 
imagine,  an  English  Bible.  It  was  her 
father's,  and  she  always  carried  it  with 
her.     "I  wish,"  said  she,  insidiously,  "to 


consult  you  on  a  passage  or  two  of  this 
book.     How  do  you  undertsand  this : 

"  'When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
send  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypo- 
crites do. ' 

"And  this: 

"  'When  thou  doest  thine  alms,  let  not 
thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  hand 
doeth,  that  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret; 
and  thy  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  shall 
reward  thee  openly.'  " 

Having  pointed  out  these  sentences  with 
her  finger,  she  looked  to  him  for  his  inter- 
pretation. Joseph,  thus  erected  into  a 
Scripture  commentator,  looked  at  the  pass- 
ages first  near,  and  then  afar  off,  as  if  the 
true  in  terpretation  depended  on  perspect- 
ive. Having  thus  gained  a  little  time,  he 
said,  "Well,  I  think  the  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  We  are  to  hide  our  own  light 
under  a  bushel.  But  it  don't  say  an  agent 
is  to  hide  his  employer's." 

"Be  serious,  sir.  This  is  a  great  au- 
thority." 

"Oh,  of  course,  of  course.  Still — if  you 
won't  be  offended,  ma'am — times  are 
changed  since  then.  It  was  a  very  small 
place,  where  news  spread  of  itself;  and  all 
that  cannot  be  written  for  theatrical  agents, 
because  there  wasn't  one  in  creation." 

"And  so  now  their  little  customs,  lately 
invented,  like  themselves,  are  to  prevail 
against  God's  im-mor-tal  law!"  It  was 
something  half  way  between  Handel  and 
mellowed  thunder  the  way  her  grand  con- 
tralto suddenly  rolled  out  these  three 
words.  Joseph  was  cunning.  He  put  on 
a  crushed  appearance,  deceived  by  when 
the  firm  but  gentle  Klosking  began  to 
soften  her  tone  directly. 

"It  has  given  me  pain,"  said  she,  sor- 
rowfully. "And  I  am  afraid  God  will 
be  angry  with  us  both  for  our  ostenta- 
tion." 

"Not*  He,"  said  Joseph,  consolingly. 
"Bless  your  heart,  He  is  not  half  so  irrita- 
ble as  the  parsons  fancy;  they  confound 
Him  with  themselves." 

Ina  ignored  this  suggestion  with  perfect 
dignity  and  flowed  on :  "All  I  stipulate  now 
is  that  I  may  not  see  this  pitiable  parade 
in  print." 
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"That  is  past  praying  for,  then,"  said 
Ashmead,  resolutely.  "You  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  the  waves  as  check  publicity — 
in  our  day.  Your  munificence  to  the  poor 
— confound  the  lazy  lot! — and  the  grati- 
tude of  those  pompous  prigs,  the  deputa- 
tion— the  presentation — your  admirable 
reply—" 

"You  never  heard  it,  now — " 

"Which,  as  you  say,  I  was  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  hear,  and  so  must  content  my- 
self with  describing  it — all  this  is  flying 
north,  south,  east,  and  west." 

"Oh  no,  no,  no!  You  have  not  adver- 
tised it?" 

"  Not  v  advertised  it!  For  what  do  you 
take  me?  "Wait  till  you  see  the  bill  I  am 
running  up  against  you.  Madam,  you  must 
take  people  as  they  are.  Don't  try  to  un- 
Ashmead  me;  it  is  impossible.  Catch  up 
that  knife  and  kill  me.  I'll  not  resist; 
on  the  contrary,  I'll  sit  down  and  prepare 
an  obituary  notice  for  the  weeklies,  and 
say  I  did  it.     But  while  I  breathe  I 

ADVERTISE." 

And  Joseph  was  defiant;  and  the  Klos- 
king  shrugged  her  noble  shoulders,  and 
said,  "You  best  of  creatures,  you  are  in- 
curable." 

To  follow  this  incident  to  its  conclusion, 
not  a  week  after  this  scene,  Ina  Klosking 
detected,  in  an  English  paper, 

"a  charitable  act. 

"Mademoiselle  Klosking,  the  great  con- 
tralto, having  won  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
the  Kursaal,  has  given  a  thousand  pounds 
to  the  poor  of  the  place.  The  civic  author- 
ities hearing  of  this,  and  desirous  to  mark 
their  sense  of  so  noble  a  donation,  have 
presented  her  with  the  freedom  of  the 
burgh,  written  on  vellum  and  gold.  Ma- 
demoiselle Klosking  received  the  compli- 
ment with  charming  grace  and  cfturtesy; 
but  her  modesty  is  said  to  have  been  much 
distressed  at  the  publicity  hereby  given  to 
an  act  she  wished  to  be  known  only  to  the 
persons  relieved  by  her  charity." 

Ina  caught  the  culprit  and  showed  him 
this.     "A  thousand  pounds!"    said    she. 


"Are  you  not  ashamed?  Was  ever  a  nig- 
gardly act  so  embellished  and  exaggerated? 
I  feel  my  face  very  red,  sir." 

"Oh,  I'll  explain  that  in  a  moment," 
said  Joseph,  amicably.  "Each  nation  has 
a  coin  it  is  always  quoting.  France  counts 
in  francs,  Germany  in  thalers,  America  in 
dollars,  England  in  pounds.  When  a  thing 
costs  a  million  francs  in  France,  or  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  the  States,  that  is  always 
called  a  million  pounds  in  the  English 
journals:  otherwise  it  would  convey  no 
distinct  idea  at  all  to  an  Englishman. 
Turning  thalers  and  francs  into  pounds — 
that  is  not  exaggeration;  it  is  only  trans- 
lation." 

Ina  gave  him  such  a  look.  He  replied 
with  an  unabashed  smile. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  silence 
this  time,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
made  no  more  serious  attempts  to  un- 
Ashmead  her  Ashmead. 

A  month  had  now  passed,  and  that  was 
a  little  more  than  half  the  dreary  time  she 
had  to  wade  through.  She  began  to  count 
the  days,  and  that  made  her  pine  all  the 
more.  Time  is  like  a  kettle.  Be  blind  to 
him,  he  flies;  watch  him,  he  lags.  Her 
sweet  temper  was  a  little  affected,  and  she 
even  reproached  Ashmead  for  holding  her 
out  false  hopes  that  his  advertisements  of 
her  gains  would  induce  Severne  to  come  to 
her,  or  even  write.  "No,"  said  she;  "there 
must  be  some  greater  attraction.  Karl 
says  that  Miss  Vizard,  who  called  upon 
me,  was  a  beauty,  and  dark.  Perhaps  she 
was  the  lovely  girl  I  saw  at  the  opera. 
She  has  never  been  there  since:  and  he 
is  gone  to  England  with  people  of  that 
name." 

"Well,  but  that  Miss  Vizard  called  on 
you.  She  can't  intend  to  steal  him  from 
you." 

"But  she  may  not  know;  a  woman  may 
injure  another  without  intending.  He 
may  deceive  her;  he  has  betrayed  me. 
Her  extraordinary  beauty  terrifies  me.  It 
enchanted  me;  and  how  much  more  a 
man?" 

Joseph  said  he  thought  this  was  all 
fancy;    and  as  for  his  advertisements,  it 
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was  too  early  yet  to  pronounce  on  their 
effect. 

The  very  day  after  this  conversation  he 
bounced  into  her  room  in  great  dudgeon. 
"There,  madam!  the  advertisements  have 
produced  an  effect;  and  not  a  pleasant 
one.  Here's  a  detective  on  to  us.  He  is 
feeling  his  way  with  Karl.  I  knew  the 
man  in  a  moment;  calls  himself  Poikilus 
in  print,  and  Smith  to  talk  to;  but  he  is 
Aaron  at  the  bottom  of  it  all,  and  can  speak 
several  languages.  Confound  their  impu- 
dence! putting  a  detective  on  to  us,  when 
it  is  they  that  are  keeping  dark." 

"Who  do  you  think  has  sent  him?" 
asked  Ina,  intently. 

"The  party  interested,  I  suppose." 

"Interested  in  what?" 

"Why,  in  the  money  you  won;  for  he 
was  drawing  Karl  about  that." 

"Then  he  sent  the  man!"  And  Ina  be- 
gan to  pant  and  change  color. 

"Well,  now  you  put  it  to  me,  I  think  so. 
Come  to  look  at  it,  it  is  certain.  Who  else 
could  it  be?  Here  is  a  brace  of  sweeps. 
They  wouldn't  be  the  worse  for  a  good 
kicking.  You  say  the  word,  and  Smith 
shall  have  one,  at  all  events." 

"Alas!  my  friend,"  said  Ina,  "for  once 
you  are  slow.  What !  a  messenger  comes 
here  direct  from  him;  and  are  we  so  dull 
we  can  learn  nothing  from  him  who  comes 
to  question  us?     Let  me  think." 

She  leaned  her  forehead  on  her  white 
hand,  and  her  face  seemed  slowly  to  fill 
with  intellectual  power. 

"That  man,"  said  she  at  last,  "is  the 
only  link  between  him  and  me.  I  must 
speak  to  him." 

Then  she  thought  again. 

"No,  not  yet.  He  must  be  detained  in 
the  house.  Letters  may  come  to  him,  and 
their  postmarks  may  give  us  some  clew." 

"I'll  recommend  the  house  to  him." 

"Oh,  that  is  not  necessary.  He  will 
lodge  here  of  his  own  accord.  Does  he 
know  you?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Do  not  give  him  the  least  suspicion  that 
you  know  he  is  a  detective." 

"All  right,  I  won't." 

"If  he  sounds  you  about  the  money,  say 


nobody  knows  much  about  it,  except  Ma- 
demoiselle Klosking.  If  you  can  get  the 
matter  so  far,  come  and  tell  me.  But  be 
you  very  reserved,  for  you  are  not  clear. ' ' 

Ashmead  received  these  instructions 
meekly,  and  went  into  the  salle  a  manger 
and  ordered  dinner.  Smith  was  there,  and 
had  evidently  got  some  information  from 
Karl,  for  he  opened  an  easy  conversation 
with  Ashmead,  and  it  ended  in  their  din- 
ing together. 

Smith  played  the  open-handed  country- 
man to  the  life — stood  champagne.  Ash- 
mead chattered,  and  seemed  quite  off  his 
guard.  Smith  approached  the  subject  cau- 
tiously.    "Gamble  here  as  much  as  ever?" 

"All  day,  some  of  them." 

"Ladies  and  all?" 

"Why,  the  ladies  are  the  worst." 

"No;  are  they  now?  Ah,  that  reminds 
me.  I  heard  there  was  a  lady  in  this  very 
house  won  a  pot  o'  money." 

"It  is  true.     I  am  her  agent. " 

"I  suppose  she  lost  it  all  next  day?" 

"Well,  not  all,  for  she  gave  a  thousand 
pounds  to  the  poor." 

"The  dressmakers  collared  the  rest?" 

"I  cannot  say.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
except  with  her  theatrical  business.  She 
will  make  more  by  that  than  she  ever  made 
at  play." 

"What,  is  she  tip-top?" 

"The  most  rising  singer  in  Europe." 

"I  should  like  to  see  her." 

"That  you  can  easily  do.  She  sings  to- 
night.    I'll  pass  you  in." 

"You  are  a  good  fellow.  Have  a  bit  of 
supper  with  me  afterward.  Bottle  of  fizz." 

These  two  might  be  compared  to  a  couple 
of  spiders,  each  taking  the  other  for  a  fly. 
Smith  was  enchanted  with  Ina's  singing, 
or  pretended.  Ashmead  was  delighted  with 
him,  or  pretended. 

"Introduce  me  to  her,"  said  Smith. 

"I  dare  not  do  that.  You  are  not  pro- 
fessional, are  you?" 

"No,  but  you  can  say  I  am,  for  a  lark." 

Ashmead  said  he  should  like  to;  but  it 
would  not  do,  unless  he  was  very  wary. 

"Oh,  I'm  fly,"  said  the  other.  "She 
won't  get  anything  out  of  me.  I've  been 
behind  the  scenes  often  enough." 
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Then  Ashmead  said  he  would  go  and  ask 
her  if  he  might  present  a  London  manager 
to  her. 

He  soon  brought  back  the  answer.  "She 
is  too  tired  to-night:  but  I  pressed  her,  and 
she  says  she  will  be  charmed  if  you  will 
breakfast  with  her  to-morrow  at  eleven." 
He  did  not  say  that  he  was  to  be  with  her 
at  half-past  ten  for  special  instructions. 
They  were  very  simple.  "My  friend," 
said  she,  "I  mean  to  tell  this  man  some- 
thing which  he  will  think  it  his  duty  to 
telegraph  or  write  to  him  immediately.  It 
was  for  this  I  would  not  have  the  man  to 
supper,  being  after  post-time.  This  morn- 
ing he  shall  either  write  or  telegraph,  and 
then,  if  you  are  as  clever  in  this  as  you 
are  in  some  things,  you  will  watch  him, 
and  find  out  the  address  he  sends  to." 

Ashmead  listened  very  attentively,  and 
fell  into  a  brown  study. 

"Madam,"  said  he  at  last,  "this  is  a 
first-rate  combination.  You  make  him 
communicate  with  England,  and  I  will  do 
the  rest.  If  he  telegraphs,  I'll  be  at  his 
heels.  If  he  goes  to  the  post,  I  know  a 
way.  If  he  posts  in  the  house,  he  makes 
it  too  easy." 

At  eleven  Ashmead  introduced  his  friend 
"Sharpus,  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
ter," and  watched  the  fencing  match  with 
some  anxiety,  Ina  being  little  versed  in 
guile.  But  she  had  tact  and  self-posses- 
sion ;  and  she  was  not  an  angel,  after  all, 
but  a  woman  whose  wits  were  sharpened 
by  love  and  suffering. 

Sharpus,  alias  Smith,  played  his  as- 
sumed character  to  perfection.  He  gave 
the  Klosking  many  incidents  of  business 
and  professional  anecdotes,  and  was  excel- 
lent company.  The  Klosking  was  gra- 
cious, and  more  bonne  enfant  than  Ash- 
mead had  ever  seen  her.  It  was  a  fine 
match  between  her  and  the  detective.  At 
last  he  made  his  approaches. 

"And  I  hear  we  are  to  congratulate  you 
on  success  at  rouge  et  noir  as  well  as 
opera.  Is  it  true  that  you  broke  the  bank?" 

"Perfectly,"  was  the  frank  reply. 

"And  won  a  million?'- 

"More  or  less,"  said  the  Klosking,  with 
an  open  smile. 


' '  I  hope  it  was  a  good  lump,  for  our  coun- 
trymen leave  hundreds  of  thousands  here 
every  season." 

"It  was  four  thousand  nine  hundred 
pounds,  sir." 

"Phew!  Well,  I  wish  it  had  been 
double.  You  are  not  so  close  as  our  friend 
here,  madam." 

"No,  sir;  and  shall  I  tell  you  why?" 

"If  you  like,  madam,"  said  Smith,  with 
assumed  indifference. 

"Mr.  Ashmead  is  a  model  agent;  he 
never  allows  himself  to  see  anybody's  in- 
terests but  mine.  Now  the  truth  is,  an- 
other person  has  an  interest  in  my  famous 
winnings.  A  gentleman  handed  £25  to 
Mr.  Ashmead  to  play  with.  He  did  not 
do  so ;  but  I  came  in  and  joined  £25  of  my 
own  to  that  £25,  and  won  an  enormous 
sum.  Of  course,  if  the  gentleman  chooses 
to  be  chivalrous  and  abandon  his  claim,  he 
can;  but  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world, 
you  know.  I  feel  sure  he  will  come  to  me 
for  his  share  some  day ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  for  money  burns  the  pocket. ' ' 

Sharpus,  alias  Smith,  said  this  was  real- 
ly a  curious  story.  "Now  suppose,"  said 
he,  "some  fine  day  a  letter  was  to  come 
asking  you  to  remit  that  gentleman  his 
half,  what  should  you  do?" 

"I  should  decline;  it  might  be  an  escroc. 
No.  Mr.  Ashmead  here  knows  the  gentle- 
man.    Do  you  not?" 

"I'll  swear  to  him  anywhere." 

"Then  to  receive  his  money  he  must  face 
the  eye  of  Ashmead.     Ha!  ha!" 

The  detective  turned  the  conversation, 
and  never  came  back  to  the  subject;  but 
shortly  he  pleaded  an  engagement,  and 
took  his  leave. 

Ashmead  lingered  behind,  but  Ina  hur- 
ried him  off,  with  an  emphatic  command 
not  to  leave  this  man  out  of  his  sight  a 
moment. 

He  violated  this  order,  for  in  five  min- 
utes he  ran  back  to  tell  her,  in  an  agitated 
whisper,  that  Smith  was,  at  that  moment, 
writing  a  letter  in  the  salle  a  manger. 

"Oh,  pray  don't  come  here!"  cried  Ina, 
in  despair.  ' '  Do  not  lose  sight  of  him  for 
a  moment." 

"Give me  that  letter  to  post,  then,"  said 
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Ashmead,  and  snatched  one  up  Ina  had  di- 
rected overnight. 

He  went  to  the  hotel  door,  and  lighted 
a  cigar ;  out  came  Smith  with  a  letter  in 
his  very  hand.  Ashmead  peered  with  all 
his  eyes;  but  Smith  held  the  letter  verti- 
cally in  his  hand  and  the  address  inward. 
The  letter  was  sealed. 

Ashmead  watched  him,  and  saw  he  was 
going  to  the  General  Post.  He  knew  a 
shorter  cut,  ran,  and  took  it,  and  lay  in 
wait.  As  Smith  approached  the  box,  let- 
ter in  hand,  he  bustled  up  in  a  furious  hur- 
ry, and  posted  his  own  letter  so  as  to  stop 
Smith's  hand  at  the  very  aperture  before 
he  could  insert  his  letter.  He  saw,  apolo- 
gized, and  drew  back.  Smith  laughed,  and 
said,  "All  right,  old  man.  That  is  to  your 
sweetheart,  or  you  wouldn't  be  in  such  a 
hurry. ' ' 

"No;  it  was  to  my  grandmother,"  said 
Ashmead. 

"Go  on,"  said  Smith,  and  poked  the  ribs 
of  Joseph.  They  went  home  jocular;  but 
the  detecti  ve  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  way 
than  Ashmead  stole  up  to  Ina  Klosking, 
and  put  his  finger  to  his  lips ;  for  Karl  was 
clearing  away,  and  in  no  hurry. 

They  sat  on  tenter-hooks  and  thought  he 
never  would  go.  He  did  go  at  last,  and 
then  the  Klosking  and  Ashmead  came  to- 
gether like  two  magnets. 

"Well?" 

"All  right!  Letter  to  post.  Saw  ad- 
dress quite  plain — Edward  Severne,  Esq." 

"Yes." 

"Vizard  Court." 

"Ah!" 

"Taddington — Barfordshire — England." 

Ina,  who  was  standing  all  on  fire,  now 
sat  down  and  interlaced  her  hands. 
"Vizard!"    said  she,  gloomily. 

"Yes;  Vizard  Court,"  said  Ashmead, 
triumphantly;  "that  means  he  is  a  large 
landed  proprietor,  and  you  will  easily  find 
him  if  he  is  there  in  a  month." 

"He  will  be  there,"  said  Ina.  "She  is 
very  beautiful.  She  is  dark,  too,  and  he 
loves  change.  Oh,  if  to  all  I  have  suffered 
he  adds  that — " 

"Then  you  will  forgive  him  that"  said 
Ashmead,  shaking  his  head. 


"Never.  Look  at  me,  Joseph  Ash- 
mead." t 

He  looked  at  her  with  some  awe,  for  she 
seemed  transformed,  and  her  Danish  eye 
gleamed  strangely. 

"You  who  have  seen  my  torments  and 
my  fidelity,  mark  what  I  say:  If  he  is 
false  to  me  with  another  woman,  I  shall 
kill  him — or  else  I  shall  hate  him." 

She  took  her  desk  and  wrote,  at  Ash- 
mead's  dictation, 

"Vizard  Court, 
Taddington, 

Barfordshire." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  next  morning  Vizard  carried  Lord 
Uxmoor  away  to  a  magistrates'  meeting, 
and  left  the  road  clear  to  Severne ;  but  Zoe 
gave  him  no  opportunity  until  just  before 
luncheon,  and  then  she  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  came  downstairs ;  but  Fanny  was  with 
her. 

Severne,  who  was  seated  patiently  in  his 
bedroom  with  the  door  ajar,  came  out  to 
join  them,  feeling  sure  Fanny  would  open- 
ly side  with  him,  or  slip  away  and  give 
him  his  opportunity. 

But,  as  the  young  ladies  stood  on  the 
broad  flight  of  steps  at  the  hall  door,  an 
antique  figure  drew  nigh — an  old  lady,  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  so  short  and  stout  was 
she.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  black  silk 
bonnet  constructed  many  years  ago,  with 
a  droll  design,  viz.,  to  keep  off  sun,  rain, 
and  wind ;  it  was  like  an  iron  coal  scuttle, 
slightly  shortened ;  yet  have  I  seen  some 
very  pretty  faces  very  prettily  framed  in 
such  a  bonnet.  She  had  an  old  black  silk 
gown  that  only  reached  to  her  ankle,  and 
over  it  a  scarlet  cloak  of  superfine  cloth, 
fine  as  any  colonel  or  queen's  outrider  ever 
wore,  and  looking  splendid,  though  she  had 
used  it  forty  years,  at  odd  times.      This 
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dame  had  escaped  the  village  ill,  rheumat- 
ics, and  could  toddle  along  without  a  staff 
at  a  great,  and  indeed  a  fearful,  pace;  for, 
owing  to  her  build,  she  yawed  so  from 
side  to  side  at  every  step  that,  to  them 
who  knew  her  not,  a  capsize  appeared  in- 
evitable. 

"Mrs.  Judge,  I  declare,"  cried  Zoe. 

"Ay,  Miss  Hannah  Judge  it  is.  Your 
sarvant,  ma'am;"  and  she  dropped  two 
courtesies,  one  for  each  lady. 

Mrs.  Judge  was  Harrington's  old  nurse. 
Zoe  often  paid  a  visit  to  her  cottage,  but 
she  never  came  to  Vizard  Court  except  on 
Harrington's  birthday,  when  the  servants 
entertained  all  the  old  pensioners  and  re- 
tainers at  supper.  Her  sudden  appearance, 
therefore,  and  in  gala  costume,  astonished 
Zoe.  Probably  her  face  betrayed  this,  for 
the  old  lady  began,  "You  wonder  to  see 
me  here,  now,  doan't  ye?" 

"Well,  Mrs.  Judge,"  said  Zoe,  diplo- 
matically, "nobody  has  a  better  right  to 
come." 

"You  be  very  good,  miss.  I  don't  doubt 
my  welcome  nohow." 

"But,"  said  Zoe,  playfully,  "you  seldom 
do  us  the  honor;  so  I  am  a,  little  surprised. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"You  does  enough  for  me,  miss,  you  and 
young  sqiure.  I  bain't  come  to  ask  no 
favors.  I  ain't  one  o'  that  sort.  I'll  tell 
ye  why  I  be  come.  "lis  to  warn  you  all 
up  here." 

"This  is  alarming,"  said  Zoe  to  Fanny. 

"That  is  as  may  be,"  said  Mrs.  Judge; 
"forwarned,  forearmed,  the  by- word  say- 
eth.  There  is  a  young  'oman  a-prowling 
about  this  here  parish  as  don't  belong  to 
7ms." 

"La,"  said  Fanny,  "mustn't  we  visit 
your  parish  if  we  were  not  born  there?" 

"Don't  you  take  me  up  before  I  be  down, 
miss,"  said  the  old  nurse,  a  little  severely. 
"  'Tain't  for  the  likes  of  you  I  speak, 
which  you  are  a  lady,  and  visits  the  Court 
by  permission  of  squire ;  but  what  I  ob- 
jects to  is — hinterlopers."  She  paused  to 
see  the  effect  of  so  big  a  word,  and  then 
resumed,  graciously,  "You  see.  most  of 
our  hills  comes  from  that  there  Hillstoke. 
If  there's  a  poacher,  or  a  thief,  he  is  Hill- 


stoke ;  they  harbors  the  gypsies  as  ravages 
the  whole  country,  mostly ;  and  now  they 
have  let  loose  this  here  young  'oman  on  to 
us.  She  is  a  Poll  Pry  :  goes  about  the 
town  a-sarching:  pries  into  their  housen 
and  their  vittels,  and  their  very  beds.  Old 
Marks  have  got  a  muck- heap  at  his  doer ; 
for  his  garden,  ye  know.  Well,  miss,  she 
sticks  her  parasoleinto  this  here,  and  turns 
it  about,  as  if  she  was  agoing  to  spread  it: 
says  she,  'I  must  know  the  de-com-po-si- 
tion  of  this  'ere,  as  you  keeps  under  the 
noses  of  your  young  folk. '  Well,  -I  seed  her 
agoing  her  rounds,  and  the  folk  had  told 
me  her  ways;  so  I  did  set  me  down  to  my 
knitting  and  wait  for  her,  and  when  she 
came  to  me  I  offered  her  a  seat ;  so  she  sat 
down,  and  says  she  'This  is  the  one  clean 
house  in  the  village,'  says  she:  'you  might 
eat  your  dinner  off  the  floor,  let  alone  the 
chairs  and  tables.'  'You  are  very  good, 
miss,'  says  I.  Says  she,  'I  wonder  whether 
upstairs  is  as  nice  as  this?'  'Well,'  says  I, 
'  them  as  keep  it  downstairs  keeps  it  hup ; 
I  don't  drop  cleanliness  on  the  stairs,  you 
may  be  sure.'  'I  suppose  not,'  says  she, 
'but  I  should  like  to  see.'  That  was  what 
I  was  a-waiting  for,  you  know,  so  I  said  to 
her,  'Curiosity  do  breed  curiosity,'  says  I. 
'Afore  you  sarches  this  here  house  from 
top  to  bottom  I  should  like  to  see  the  war- 
rant.' 'What  warrant?'  says  she.  'I've 
no  warrant.  Don't  take  me  for  an  enemy, ' 
says  she.  'I'm  your  best  friend,'  says  she. 
'I'm  the  new  doctor.'  I  told  her  I  had 
heard  a  whisper  of  that  too;  but  we  had 
got  a  parish  doctor  already,  and  one  was 
enough.  'Not  when  he  never  comes  anigh 
you,'  says  she,  'and  lets  you  go  half  way 
to  meet  your  diseases.'  'I  don't  know  for 
that,'  says  I,  and  indeed  I  haan't  a  notion 
what  she  meant,  for  my  part ;  but  says  I, 
'I  don't  want  no  women  folk  to  come  here 
a-doctoring  o'  me,  that's  sartin.'  So  she 
said,  'But  suppose  you  were  very  ill,  and 
tne  he-doctor  three  miles  off,  and  fifty  others 
to  visit  afore  you?'  'That  is  no  odds,' 
says  I;  'I  would  not  be  doctored  by  a  wom- 
an.' Then  she  says  to  me,  says  she,  'Now 
you  look  me  in  the  face.'  'I  can  do  that,' 
says  I;  'you,  or  anybody  else.  I'm  an 
honest  woman,  I  am;'  so  I  up  and  looked 
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her  in  the  face  as  bold  as  brass.  'Then,' 
says  she,  'am  I  to  understand  that,  if  you 
was  to  be  ill  to-morrow,  you  would  rather 
die  than  be  doctored  by  a  woman?'  She 
thought  to  daant  me,  you  see,  so  I  says, 
'Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  oodn't.'  You  do 
laugh,  miss.  Well,  that  is  what  she  did. 
'All  right,'  says  she.  'Make  haste  and 
die,  my  good  soul,'  says  she,  'for,  while 
you  live,  you'll  be  a  hobelisk  to  reform.' 
So  she  went  off,  but  I  made  to  the  door, 
and  called  after  her  I  should  die  when  God 
pleased,  and  I  had  seen  a  good  many  young 
folk  laid  out,  that  looked  as  like  to  make 
old  bones  as  ever  she  does — chalk-faced — 
skinny — to-a-d!  And  I  called  after  her 
she  was  no  lady.  No  more  she  ain't,  to 
come  into  my  own  house  and  call  a  decent 
woman 'a  hobelisk!'  Oh!  oh!  Which  I 
never  was,  not  even  in  my  giddy  days,  but 
did  work  hard  in  my  youth,  and  arn  respect 
for  my  old  age. ' ' 

"Yes,  nurse,  yes;  who  doubts  it?" 
"And  nursed  young  squire,  and,  Lord 
bless  your  heart,  a  was  a  poor  puny  child 
when  I  took  him  to  my  breast,  and  in  six 
months  the  finest,  chubbiest  boy  in  all  the 
parish;  and  his  dry-nurse  for  years  arter, 
and  always  at  this  heels  a-keeping  him  out 
of  the  stable  and  the  ponds,  and  consorting 
with  the  village  boys ;  and  a  proper  reso- 
lute child  he  was,  and  hard  to  manage: 
and  my  own  man  that  is  gone,  and  my 
son  'that's  not  so  clever  as  some,'*  I 
always  done  justice  by  them  both,  and 
arter  all  to  be  called  a  hobelisk  —  oh! 
oh!  oh!" 

Then  behold  the  gentle  Zoe  with  her  arm 
round  nurse's  neck,  and  her  handkerchief 
to  nurse's  eyes,  murmuring,  "There — 
there — don't  cry,  nurse;  everybody  esteems 
you,  and  that  lady  did  not  mean  to  affront 
you;  she  did  not  say  'obelisk;'  she  said 
'obstacle.'  That  only  means  that  you 
stand  in  the  way  of  her  improvements; 
there  was  not  much  harm  in  that,  you 
know.  And,  nurse,  please  give  that  lady 
her  way,  to  oblige  me;  for  it  is  by  my 
brother's  invitation  she  is  here." 


*  Paraphrase  for  the  noun  substantive  "idiot." 
It  is  also  a  specimen  of  the  Greek  figure  "litotes." 


"Ye  doan't  say  so!  What,  does  he  hold 
with  female  she-doctoresses?" 

"He  wishes  to  try  one.  She  has  his 
authority." 

"Ye  doan't  say  so!" 

"Indeed  I  do." 

"Con — sarn  the  wench!  why  couldn't 
she  says  so,  'stead  o'  hargefying?" 

"She  is  a  stranger,  and  means  well;  so 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary.  You  must 
take  my  word  for  it. ' ' 

"La,  miss,  I'll  take  your'n  before  hers, 
you  may  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Judge,  with 
a  decided  remnant  of  hostility. 

And  now  a  proverbial  incident  hap- 
pened. Miss  Rhoda  Gale  came  in  sight, 
and  walked  rapidly  into  the  group. 

After  greeting  the  ladies,  and  ignoring 
Severne,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  her,  with 
deep  respect,  in  the  background,  she  turned 
to  Mrs.  Judge.  "Well,  old  lady,"  said  she 
cheerfully,  "and  how  do  you  do?" 

Mrs.  Judge  replied,  in  fawning  accents, 
"Thank  you,  miss,  I  be  well  enough  to  get 
about.  I  was  a-telling  'em  about  you — 
and,  to  be  sure,  it  is  uncommon  good  of  a 
lady  like  you  to  trouble  so  much  about 
poor  folk." 

"Don't  mention  it;  it  is  my  duty  and 
my  inclination.  You  see,  my  good  woman, 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  cure  diseases  as  people 
think ;  therefore  it  is  a  part  of  medicine  to 
prevent  them :  and  to  prevent  them  you 
must  remove  the  predisposing  causes,  and 
to  find  out  all  those  causes  you  must  have 
eyes,  and  use  them." 

"You  are  right,  miss,"  said  La  Judge, 
obsequiously.  "Prevention  is  better  nor 
cure,  and  they  say  'a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.'  " 

"That  is  capital  good  sense,  Mrs.  Judge; 
and  pray  tell  the  villagers  that,  and  make 
them  as  full  of  'the  wisdom  of  nations'  as 
you  seem  to  be,  and  their  houses  as  clean 
— if  you  can." 

"I'll  do  my  best,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Judge, 
obsequiously;  "it  is  the  least  we  can  all  do 
for  a  young  lady  like  you  that  leaves  the 
pomps  and  vanities,  and  gives  her  mind  to 
bettering  the  condishing  of  poor  folk." 

Having  once  taken  this  cue  and  entered 
upon  a  vein  of  flattery,  she  would  have 
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been  extremely  voluble — for  villages  can 
vie  with  cities  in  adulation  as  well  as  in 
detraction — but  she  was  interrupted  by  a 
footman  announcing  luncheon. 

Zoe  handed  Mrs.  Judge  over  to  the  mam 
with  a  request  that  he  would  be  kind  to 
her,  and  have  her  to  dine  with  the  serv- 
ants. 

Yellowplush  saw  the  gentlefolks  away, 
and  then,  parting  his  legs,  and  putting  his 
thumbs  into  his  waistcoat  pockets,  deliv- 
ered himself  thus:  "Well,  old  girl,  am  I  to 
give  you  my  harm  round  to  the  kitchen, 
or  do  you  know  the  way  by  yourself?" 

"Young  chap,"  said  Mrs.  Judge,  and 
turned  a  glittering  eye,  "I  did  know  the 
way  afore  you  was  born,  and  I  should  know 
it  all  one  if  so  be  you  was  to  be  hung,  or 
sent  to  Botany  Bay — to  larn  manners." 

Having  delivered  this  shot,  she  rolled 
away  in  the  direction  of  Roast  Beef. 

The  little  party  had  hardly  settled  at 
the  table  when  they  were  joined  by  Vizard 
and  Uxmoor:  both  gentlemen  welcomed 
Miss  Gale  more  heartily  than  the  ladies 
had  done,  and  before  luncheon  ended  Viz- 
ard asked  her  if  her  report  was  ready.  She 
said  it  was. 

"Have  you  got  it  with  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  please  hand  it  to  me." 

"Oh!  it  is  in  my  head.  I  don't  write 
much  down;  that  weakens  the  memory. 
If  you  would  give  me  half  an  hour  after 
luncheon — ' '     She  hesitated  a  little. 

Zoe  jealoused  a  tete-a-tete,  and  parried 
it  skillfully.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "but  we 
are  all  much  interested :  are  not  you,  Lord 
Uxmoor?" 

"Indeed  I  am,"  said  Uxmoor. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Fanny,  who  didn't  care 
a  button. 

"Yes,  but,"  saidRhoda,  "truths  are  not 
always  agreeable,  and  there  are  some  that 
I  don't  like — "  She  hesitated  again,  and 
this  time  actually  blushed  a  little. 

The'  acute  Mr.  Severne,  who  had  been 
watching  her  slyly,  came  to  her  assistance. 

"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  he  to  Viz- 
ard, "don't  you  see  that  Miss  Gale  has  dis- 
covered some  spots  in  your  paradise?  but, 
out  of  delicacy,  does  not  want  to  publish 


them,  but  to  confide  them  to  your  own  ear. 
Then  you  can  mend  them  or  not." 

Miss  Gale  turned  her  eyes  full  on  Sev- 
erne. "You  are  very  keen  at  reading  peo- 
ple, sir,"  said  she,  dryly. 

"Of  course  he  is,"  said  Vizard.  "He 
has  given  great  attention  to  your  sex. 
Well,  if  that  is  all,  Miss  Gale,  pray  speak 
out  and  gratify  their  curiosity.  You  and 
I  shall  never  quarrel  over  the  truth." 

"I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Miss 
Gale.  "However,  I  suppose  I  must  risk 
it.  I  never  do  get  my  own  way;  that's  a 
fact." 

After  this  little  ebullition  of  spleen,  she 
opened  her  budget.  "First  of  all,  I  find  that 
these  villages  all  belong  to  one  person ;  so 
does  the  soil.  Nobody  can  build  cottages 
on  a  better  model,  nor  make  any  other  im- 
provement. You  are  an  absolute  monarch. 
This  is  a  piece  of  Russia,  not  England. 
They  are  all  serfs,  and  you  are  the  czar." 

"Itistrue,"  said  Vizard,  "anditsounds 
horrid,  but  it  works  benignly.  Every  snob 
who  can  grind  the  poor  does  grind  them ; 
but  a  gentleman  never,  and  he  hinders 
others.  Now,  for  instance,  an  English 
farmer  is  generally  a  tyrant ;  but  my  power 
limits  his  tyranny.  He  may  discharge  his 
laborer,  but  he  can't  drive  him  out  of  the 
village,  nor  rob  him  of  parish  relief,  for 
poor  Hodge  is  my  tenant,  not  a  snob's. 
Nobody  can  build  a  beershop  in  Islip.  That 
is  true.  But  if  they  could,  they  would  sell 
bad  beer,  give  credit  in  the  ardor  of  com- 
petition, poison  the  villagers,  and  demoral- 
ize them.  Believe  me,  republican  institu- 
tions are  beautiful  on  paper;  but  they 
would  not  work  well  in  Barfordshire  vil- 
lages. However,  you  profess  to  go  by  ex- 
perience in  everything.  There  are  open 
villages  within  five  miles.  I'll  give  you  a 
list.  Visit  them.  You  will  find  that  liberty 
can  be  the- father  of  tyranny.  Petty  trades- 
men have  come  in  and  built  cottages,  and 
ground  the  poor  down  with  rents  unknown 
in  Islip ;  farmers  have  bulit  cottages,  and 
turned  their  laborers  into  slaves.  Drunk- 
enness, dissipation,  poverty,  disaffection, 
and  misery — that  is  what  you  will  find 
in  the  open  villages.  Now,  in  Islip  you 
have  an  omnipotent  squire,  and  that  is 
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an  abomination  in  theory,  a  mediaeval 
monster,  a  blot  on  modern  civilization; 
but  practically  the  poor  monster  is  a  soft- 
ener of  poverty,  an  incarnate  buffer  be- 
tween the  poor  and  tyranny,  the  poor  and 
misery." 

"I'll  inspect  the  open  villages,  and  sus- 
pend my  opinion  till  then, "said  Miss  Gale, 
heartily;  "but,  in  the  meantime,  you  must 
admit  that  where  there  is  great  power 
there  is  great  responsibility." 

"Oh,  of  course." 

"Well,  then,  your  little  outlying  prov- 
ince of  Hillstoke  is  full  of  rheumatic  adults 
and  putty-faced  children.  The  two  phe- 
nomena arise  from  one  cause — the  water. 
No  lime  in  it,  and  too  many  reptiles.  It 
was  the  children  gave  me  the  clew.  I  sus- 
pected the  cherry  stones  at  first :  but  when 
I  came  to  look  into  it,  I  found  they  eat  just 
as  many  cherry  stones  in  the  valley,  and 
are  as  rosy  as  apples;  but,  then,  there  is 
well  water  in  the  valleys.  So  I  put  this 
and  that  together,  and  I  examined  the 
water  they  drink  at  Hillstoke.  Sir,  it  is 
full  of  animalcula.  Some  of  these  cannot 
withstand  the  heat  of  the  human  stomach ; 
but  others  can,  for  I  tried  them  in  mud 
artifically  heated.  [A  giggle  from  Fanny 
Dover.]  Thanks  to  your  microscope,  I 
have  made  sketches  of  several  amphibia 
who  live  in  those  boys'  stomachs,  and  ir- 
ritate their  membranes,  and  share  their 
scanty  nourishment,  besides  other  in- 
juries." Thereupon  she  produced  some 
drawings. 

They  were  handed  round,  and  struck  ter- 
ror in  gentle  bosoms.  "Oh,  gracious!" 
cried  Fanny,  "one  ought  to  drink  nothing 
but  champagne. "  Uxmoor  looked  grave. 
Vizard  affected  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 
He  said,  "You  may  not  know  it,  but  I  am 
a  zoologist,  and  these  are  antediluvian  ec- 
centricities that  have  long  ceased  to  em- 
bellish the  world  we  live  in.  Fie!  Miss 
Gale.     Down  with  anachronisms. " 

Miss  Gale  smiled,  and  admitted  that  one 
or  two  of  the  prodigies  resembled  antedi- 
luvian monsters,  but  said  oracularly  that 
nature  was  fond  of  producing  the  same 
thing  on  a  large  scale  and  a  small  scale, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  the  small  type  of 
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antediluvian  monster  might  have  survived 
the  large. 

"That  is  most  ingenious,"  said  Vizard; 
"but  it  does  not  account  for  this  fellow. 
He  is  not  an  antediluvian ;  he  is  a  bare- 
faced modern,  for  he  is  a  steam  engine." 

This  caused  a  laugh,  for  the  creature  had 
a  perpendicular  neck,  like  a  funnel,  that 
rose  out  of  a  body  like  a  horizontal  cylin- 
der. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Miss  Gale,  "the 
little  monster  was  in  the  world  first;  so 
he  is  not  an  imitation  of  man's  work." 

"Well,"  said  Vizard,  "after  all,  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Now  we  can  vary  the  monotony,  and  say 
the  monsters  of  the  shallow.  But  I  don't 
see  how  they  can  cause  rheumatism." 

"I  never  said  they  did,"  retorted  Miss 
Gale,  sharply :  ' '  but  the  water  which  con- 
tains  them  is  soft  water.  There  is  no 
lime  in  it,  and  that  is  bad  for  the  bones  in 
every  way.  Only  the  children  drink  it  as 
it  is:  the  wives  boil  it,  and  so  drink  soft 
water  and  dead  reptiles  in  their  tea.  The 
men  instinctively  avoid  it  and  drink  noth- 
ing but  beer.  Thus,  for  want  of  a  pure 
diluent  with  lime  in  solution,  an  acid  is 
created  in  the  blood  which  produces  gout 
in  the  rich,  and  rheumatism  in  the  poor, 
thanks  to  their  meager  food  and  exposure 
to  the  weather." 

"Poor  things!"  said  womanly  Zoe. 
"What  is  to  be  done?" 

"La!"  said  Fanny,  "throw  lime  into 
the  ponds.  That  will  kill  the  monsters, 
and  cure  the  old  people's  bones  into  the 
bargain." 

This  compendious  scheme  struck  the 
imagination,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment of  the  assembly. 

"Fanny!"  said  Zoe,  reproachfully. 

"That  would  be  killing  two  birds  with 
one  stone,"  suggested  Uxmoor,  satirically. 

"The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are 
cruel,"  explained  Vizard,  composedly. 

Zoe  reiterated  her  question,  What  was  to 
be  done? 

Miss  Gale  turned  to  her  with  a  smile. 
"  We  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  to  point 
out  these  abominations.  The  person  to 
act  is  the  Russian  autocrat,  the  paternal 
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dictator,  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys, 
and  advocate  of  monarchial  institutions. 
He  is  the  buffer  between  the  poor  and  all 
their  ills,  especially  poison:  he  must  dig 
a  well." 

Every  eye  being  turned  on  Vizard  to  see 
how  he  took  this,  he  said,  a  little  satiri- 
cally, "What!  does  Science  bid  me  bore 
for  water  at  the  top  of  a  hill?" 

"She  does  so,"  said  the  virago.  "Now 
look  here,  good  people." 

And  although  they  were  not  all  good 
people,  yet  they  all  did  look  there,  she  shone 
so  with  intelligence,  being  now  quite  on 
her  mettle. 

"Half-civilized  man  makes  blunders  that 
both  the  savage  and  the  civilized  avoid. 
The  savage  builds  his  hut  by  a  running 
stream.  The  civilized  man  draws  good 
water  to  his  door,  though  he  must  lay 
down  pipes  from  a  highland  lake  to  a  low- 
land city.  It  is  only  half-civilized  man 
that  builds  a  village  on  a  hill,  and  drinks 
worms,  and  snakes,  and  efts,  and  antedi- 
luvian monsters  in  limeless  water.  Then 
I  say,  if  great  but  half  civilized  monarchs 
would  consult  Science  before  they  built 
their  serf  huts,  Science  would  say,  i  Don't 
you  go  and  put  down  human  habitations 
far  from  pure  water — the  universal  diluent, 
the  only  cheap  diluent,  and  the  only  liquid 
.which  does  not  require  digestion,  and  there- 
fore must  always  assist,  and  never  chemi- 
cally resist,  the  digestion  of  solids.'  But 
when  the  mischief  is  done,  and  the  cot- 
tages are  built  on  a  hill  three  miles  from 
water,  then  all  that  Science  can  do  is  to 
show  the  remedy,  and  the  remedy  is — bor- 
ing." 

"Then  the  remedy  is  like  the  discussion, ' ' 
said  Fanny  Dover,  very  pertly. 

Zoe  was  amused,  but  shocked.  Miss 
Gale  turned  her  head  on  the  offender  as 
sharp  as  a  bird.  "Of  course  it  is,  to  chil- 
dren," said  she;  "and  that  is  why  I 
wished  to  confine  it  to  mature  minds.  It 
is  to  you  I  speak,  sir.  Are  your  subjects 
to  drink  poison,  or  will  you  bore  me  a 
well?— Oh,  please!" 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  said  Vizard,  pit- 
eously,  to  Uxmoor.  "Threatened  and  ca- 
joled in  one  breath.     Who  can  resist  this 


fatal  sex? — Miss  Gale,  I  will  bore  a  well 
on  Hillstoke  common.  Any  idea  how  deep 
we  must  go — to  the  antipodes,  or  only  to 
the  center?" 

"Three  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  or  there- 
abouts." 

"No  more?  Any  idea  what  it  will  cost?" 

"Of  course  I  have.  The  well,  the  double 
windlass,  the  iron  chain,  the  two  buckets, 
a  cupola  over  the  well,  and  twenty  three 
keys — one  for  every  head  of  a  house  in  the 
hamlet — will  cost  you  about  £315." 

"Why,  this  is  Detail  made  woman.  How 
do  you  know  all  this?" 

"From  Tom  Wilder." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"What,  don't  you  know?  He  is  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Islip  blacksmith,  and 
a  man  that  will  make  his  mark.  He  casts 
every  Thursday  night.  He  is  the  only 
village  blacksmith  in  all  the  county  who 
casts.     You  know  that,  I  suppose. ' ' 

"No,  I  had  not  the  honor." 

"Well,  he  is,  then:  and  I  thought  you 
would  consent,  because  you  are  so  good: 
and  so  I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  sounding  Tom  Wilder.  He  offers  to 
take  the  whole  contract,  if  squire's  agree- 
able; bore  the  well;  brick  it  fifty  yards 
down:  he  says  that  ought  to  be  done,  if 
she  is  to  have  justice.  'She'  is  the  well: 
and  he  will  also  construct  the  gear ;  he  says 
there  must  be  two  iron  chains  and  t'wo 
buckets  going  together;  so  then  the  empty 
bucket  descending  will  help  the  man  or 
woman  at  the  windlass  to  draw  the  full 
bucket  up.  £315 :  one  week's  income,  your 
Majesty." 

"She  has  inspected  our  rent-roll,  now," 
said  Vizard,  pathetically:  "and  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter." 

"Except  that  it  is  a  mere  flea-bite  to  you 
to  bore  through  a  hill  for  water.  For  all 
that,  I  hope  you  will  leave  me  to  battle  it 
with  Tom  Wilder.  Then  you  won't  be 
cheated,  for  once.  You  ahvays  are,  and 
it  is  abominable.  It  would  have  been  five 
hundred  if  you  had  opened  the  business." 

"I  am  sure  that  is  true,"  said  Zoe.  She 
added  this  would  please  Mrs.  Judge:  she 
was  full  of  the  superiority  of  Islip  to  Hill- 
stoke. 
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"Stop  a  bit,"  said  Vizard.  "Miss  Gale 
has  not  reported  on  Islip  yet." 

' '  No,  dear ;  but  she  has  looked  into  every- 
thing, for  Mrs.  Judge  told  me.  You  have 
been  into  the  cottages?" 

"Yes." 

"Into  Marks's?" 

"Yes,  I  have  been  into  Marks's." 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  very  com- 
municative; so  Fanny,  out  of  mischief, 
said,  pertly,  "And  what  did  you  see  there, 
with  your  Argus  eye?" 

"I  saw — three  generations." 

"Ha!  ha!  La!  did  you  now?  And 
what  were  they  all  doing?" 

"They  were  all  living  together,  night 
and  day.  in  one  room." 

This  conveyed  no  very  distinct  idea  to 
the  ladies ;  but  Vizard,  for  the  first  time, 
turned  red  at  this  revelation  before  Ux- 
moor,  improver  of  cottage  life.  "Con- 
found the  brutes!"  said  he.  "Why,  I 
built  them  a  new  room;  a  larger  one: 
didn't  you  see  it?" 

"Yes.     They  stack  their  potatoes  in  it." 

"Just  like  my  people,"  said  Uxmoor. 
"That  is  the  worst  of  it:  they  resist  their 
own  improvement." 

"Yes,  but,"  said  the  doctress,  "with 
monarchial  power  we  can  trample  on  them 
for  their  good.  Outside  Marks's  door  at 
the  back  there  is  a  muck- heap,  as  he  calls 
it;  all  the  refuse  of  the  house  is  thrown 
there ;  it  is  a  horrible  melange  of  organic 
matter  and  decaying  vegetables,  a  hot-bed 
of  fever  and  malaria.  Suffocated  and 
poisoned  with  the  breath  of  a  dozen  per- 
sons, they  open  the  window  for  fresh  air, 
and  in  rushes  typhoid  from  the  stronghold 
its  victims  have  built.  Two  children  were 
buried  from  that  house  last  year.  They 
were  both  killed  by  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments as  certainly  as  if  they  had  been  shot 
with  a  double-barreled  pistol.  The  outside 
roses  you  admire  so  are  as  delusive  as  flat- 
tery; their  sweetness  covers  a  foul,  un- 
wholesome den." 

"Marks's  cottage!  The  show  place  of 
the  village!"  Zoe  Vizard  flushed  with 
indignation  at  the  bold  hand  of  truth  so 
rudely  applied  to  a  pleasant  and  cherished 
illusion. 


Vizard,  more  candid  and  open  to  new 
truths,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, 
"What  can  I  do  more  than  I  have  done?" 

"Oh,  it  is  not  your  fault,"  said  the  doc- 
tress, graciously.  "It  is  theirs.  Only,  as 
you  are  their  superior  in  intelligence  and 
power,  you  might  do  something  to  put 
down  indecency,  immorality,  and  disease." 

"May  I  ask  what?" 

"Well,  you  might  build  a  granary  for 
the  poor  people's  potatoes.  No  room  can 
keep  them  dry ;  but  you  build  your  gran- 
ary upon  four  pillars :  then  that  is  like  a 
room  over  a  cellar. ' ' 

"Well,  I'll  build  it  so— if  I  build  it  at 
all, ' '  said  Vizard,  dryly.     ' '  What  next?" 

"Then  you  could  make  them  stack  their 
potatoes  in  the  granary,  and  use  the  spare 
room,  and  so  divide  their  families,  and 
give  morality  a  chance.  The  muck-heap 
you  should  disperse  at  once  with  the  strong 
hand  of  power." 

At  this  last  proposal,  Squire  Vizard — 
the  truth  must  be  told — delivered  a  long, 
plowman's  whistle  at  the  head  of  his  own 
table. 

"Pheugh!"  said  he;  "for  a  lady  that 
is  more  than  half  republican,  you  seem 
to  be  taking  very  kindly  to  monarchial 
tyranny." 

"Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  the  truth," 
said  she.  "You  have  converted  me.  Ever 
since  you  promised  me  the  well,  I  have 
discovered  that  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment is  a  good-hearted  tyrant." 

"With  a  female  viceroy  over  him,  eh?" 

"Only  in  these  little  domestic  matters," 
said  Rhoda,  deprecatingly.  "Women  are 
good  advisers  in  such  things.  The  male 
physician  relies  on  drugs.  Medical  women 
are  wanted  to  moderate  that  delusion ;  to 
prevent  disease  by  domestic  vigilance,  and 
cure  it  by  selected  esculents  and  pure  air. 
These  will  cure  fifty  for  one  that  medicine 
can ;  besides  drugs  kill  ever  so  many :  these 
never  killed  a  creature.  You  will  give  me 
the  granary,  won't  you?  Oh,  and  there's 
a  black  pond  in  the  center  of  the  village. 
Your  tenant  Pickett,  who  is  a  fool — beg- 
ging his  pardon — lets  all  his  liquid  ma- 
nure run  out  of  his  yard  into  the  village 
till  it  accumulates  in  a  pond  right  opposite 
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the  five  cottages  they  call  New  Town,  and 
its  exhalations  taint  the  air.  There  are  as 
many  fevers  in  Islip  as  in  the  back  slums 
of  a  town.  You  might  fill  the  pond  up 
with  chalk,  and  compel  Pickett  to  sink  a 
tank  in  his  yard,  and  cover  it ;  then  an 
agricultural  treasure  would  be  preserved 
for  its  proper  use,  instead  of  being  per- 
verted into  a  source  of  infection." 

Vizard  listened  civilly,  and,  as  she 
stopped,  requested  her  to  go  on. 

"I  think  we  have  had  enough,"  said 
Zoe,  bitterly. 

Rhoda,  who  was  in  love  with  Zoe,  hung 
her  head,  and  said,  "Yes;  I  have  been  very 
bold." 

"Fiddlestick!"  said  Vizard.  "Never 
mind  those  girls.  You  speak  out  like  a 
man:  a  stranger's  eye  always  discovers 
things  that  escape  the  natives.     Proceed." 

"No;  I  won't  proceed  till  I  have  ex- 
plained to  Miss  Vizard." 

"You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble. 
Miss  Vizard  thought  Islip  was  a  paradise. 
You  have  dispelled  the  illusion,  and  she 
will  never  forgive  you.  Miss  Dover  will ; 
because  she  is  like  Gallio — she  careth  for 
none  of  these  things." 

"Not  a  pin,"  said  Fanny,  with  admira- 
ble frankness. 

"Well,  but,"  said  Rhoda,  naively,  "I 
can't  bear  Miss  Vizard  to  be  angry  with 
me ;  I  admire  her  so.  Please  let  me  ex- 
plain. Islip  is  no  paradise — quite  the  re- 
verse; but  the  faults  of  Islip  are  not  your 
faults.  The  children  are  ignorant ;  but  you 
pay  for  a  school.  The  people  are  poor  from 
insufficient  wages ;  but  you  are  not  pay- 
master. Your  gardeners,  your  hinds,  and 
all  your  outdoor  people  have  enough.  You 
give  them  houses.  You  let  cottages  and 
gardens  to  the  rest  at  half  their  value ;  and 
very  often  they  don't  pay  that,  but  make 
excuses ;  and  you  accept  them,  though  they 
are  all  stories;  for  they  can  pay  everybody 
but  you,  and  their  one  good  bargain  is  with 
you.  Miss  Vizard  has  carried  a  basket  all 
her  life  with  things  from  your  table  for 
the  poor." 

Miss  Vizard  blushed  crimson  at  this  sud- 
den revelation. 

"If  a  man  or  a  woman  has  served  your 


house  long,  there's  a  pension  for  life. 
You  are  easy,  kind,  and  charitable.  It  is 
the  faults  of  others  I  ask  you  to  cure,  be- 
cause you  have  such  power.  Now,  for  in- 
stance, if  the  boys  at  Hillstoke  are  putty- 
faced,  the  boys  at  Islip  have  no  calves  to 
their  legs.  That  is  a  sure  sign  of  deterio= 
rating  species.  The  lower  type  of  savage 
has  next  to  no  calf.  The  calf  is  a  sign  of 
civilization  and  due  nourishment.  This 
single  phenomenon  was  my  clew,  and  led 
me  to  others;  and  I  have  examined  the 
mothers  and  the  people  of  all  ages,  and  I 
tell  you  it  is  a  village  of  starvelings.  Here 
a  child  begins  life  a  starveling,  and  ends 
as  he  began.  The  nursing  mother  has  not 
food  enough  for  one,  far  less  for  two.  The 
man's  wages  are  insufficient,  and  the  diet 
is  not  only  insufficient,  but  injudicious. 
The  race  has  declined.  There  are  only 
five  really  big,  strong  men— Josh  Grace, 
"Will  Hudson,  David  Wilder,  Absalom 
Green,  and  Jack  Greenaway;  and  they 
are  all  over  fifty — men  of  another  genera- 
tion. I  have  questioned  these  men  how 
they  were  bred,  and  they  all  say  milk  was 
common  when  they  were  boys.  Many  poor 
people  kept  a  cow;  squire  doled  it;  the 
farmers  gave  it  or  sold  it  cheap;  but  now- 
adays it  is  scarcely  to  be  had.  Now,  that 
is  not  your  fault,  but  you  are  the  man  who 
can  mend  it.  New  milk  is  meat  "and  drink 
especially  to  young  and  growing  people] 
You  have  a  large  meadow  at  the  back  of 
the  village.  If  you  could  be  persuaded  to 
start  four  or  five  cows,  and  let  somebody 
sell  the  new  milk  to  the  poor  at  cost  price 
— say,  five  farthings  the  quart.  You  must 
not  give  it,  or  they  will  water  their  muck- 
heaps  with  it.  With  those  cows  alone  you 
will  get  rid,  in  the  next  generation,  of  the 
half-grown,  slouching  men,  the  hollow- 
eyed,  narrow-chested,  round-backed  wom- 
en, and  the  calfless  boys  one  sees  all  over 
Islip,  and  restore  the  stalwart  race  that 
filled  the  little  village  under  your  sires  and 
have  left  proofs  of  their  wholesome  food 
on  the  tombstones :  for  I  have  read  every 
inscription,  and  far  more  people  reached 
eighty-five  between  1750  and  1800  than 
between  1820  and  1870.  Ah,  how  I  envy 
you  to  be  able  to  do  such  great  things  so 
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easily !  Water  to  poisoned  Hillstoke  with 
one  hand ;  milk  to  starved  Islip  with  the 
other.     This  is  to  be  indeed  a  king!" 

The  enthusiast  rose  from  the  table  in 
her  excitement,  and  her  face  was  trans- 
figured; she  looked  beautiful  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

"I'll  doit,"  shouted  Vizard;  "and  you 
are  a  trump. ' ' 

Miss  Gale  sat  down,  and  the  color  left 
her  cheek  entirely. 

Fanny  Dover,  who  had  a  very  quick  eye 
for  passing  events,  cried  out,  "Oh  dear! 
she  is  going  to  faint  now."  The  tone  im- 
plied, what  a  plague  she  is ! 

Thereupon  Severne  rushed  to  her,  and 
was  going  to  sprinkle  her  face;  but  she 
faltered,  "No!  no!  a  glass  of  wine."  He 
gave  her  one  with  all  the  hurry  and  em- 
pressement  in  the  world.  She  fixed  him 
with  a  strange  look  as  she  took  it  from 
him:  she  sipped  it;  one  tear  ran  into  it. 
She  said  she  had  excited  herself;  but  she 
was  all  right  now.     Elastic  Rhoda ! 

"I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  said  Vizard. 
"You  are  quite  strong  enough  without 
fainting.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  add 
woman's  weakness  to  your  artillery,  or  you 
will  be  irresistible;  and  I  shall  have  to 
divide  Vizard  Court  among  the  villagers. 
At  present  I  get  off  cheap,  and  Science  on 
the  Rampage :  let  me  see — only  a  granary, 
a  well,  and  six  cows." 

"They'll  give  as  much  milk  as  twelve 
cows  without  the  well,"  said  Fanny.  It 
was  her  day  for  wit. 

This  time  she  was  rewarded  with  a  gen- 
eral laugh. 

It  subsided,  as  such  things  will,  and 
then  Vizard  said,  solemnly,  "New  ideas 
are  suggested  to  me  by  this  charming  in- 
terview; and  permit  me  to  give  them  a 
form,  which  will  doubtless  be  new  to  these 
accomplished  ladies: 

"  »  Gin  there's  a  hole  in  a'  your  coats, 
I  rede  ye  tent  it ; 
A  chiel's  amang  ye  takin'  notes, 
And,  faith,  he'll  prent  it.'" 

Zoe  looked  puzzled,  and  Fanny  inquired 
what  language  that  was. 
"Very  good  language." 


"Then  perhaps  you  will  translate  it  into 
language  one  can  understand." 

"The  English  of  the  day,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

"You  think  that  would  improve  it,  do 
you?    Well,  then: 

'  If  there  is  a  defect  in  any  one  of  your  habili- 
ments, 

Let  me  earnestly  impress  on  you  the  expediency 
of  repairing  it ; 

An  individual  is  among  you  with  singular  pow- 
ers of  observation, 

Which  will  infallibly  result  in  printing  and  pub- 
lication.' 

Zoe,  you  are  an  affectionate  sister;  take 
this  too  observant  lady  into  the  garden, 
poison  her  with  raw  fruit,  and  bury  her 
under  a  pear  tree. ' ' 

Zoe  said  she  would  carry  out  part  of 
the  programme,  if  Miss  Gale  would 
come. 

Then  the  ladies  rose  and  rustled  away, 
and  the  rivals  would  have  followed,  but 
Vizard  detained  them  on  the  pretense  of 
consulting  them  about  the  well;  but,  when 
the  ladies  had  gone,  he  owned  he  had  done 
it  out  of  his  hatred  to  the  sex.  He  said  he 
was  sure  both  girls  disliked  his  virago  in 
their  hearts,  so  he  had  compelled  them  to 
spend  an  hour  together,  without  any  man 
to  soften  their  asperity. 

This  malicious  experiment  was  tolerably 
successful.  The  three  ladies  strolled  to- 
gether, dismal  as  souls  in  purgatory.  One 
or  two  little  attempts  at  conversation  were 
made,  but  died  out  for  want  of  sympathy. 
Then  Fanny  tried  personalities,  the  natural 
topic  of  the  sex  in  general. 

"Miss  Gale,  which  do  you  admire  most, 
Lord  Uxmoor  or  Mr.  Severne?" 

"For  their  looks?" 

"Oh,  of  course." 

"Mr.  Severne." 

"You  don't  admire  beards,  then?" 

"That  depends.  Where  the  mouth  is 
well  shaped  and  expressive,  the  beard 
spoils  it.  Where  it  is  commonplace,  the 
beard  hides  its  defect,  and  gives  a  manly 
character.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  the 
male  bird  looks  well  with  his  crest  and 
feathers." 

"And  so  do  I,"  said  Fanny,  warmly j 
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"and  yet  I  should  not  like  Mr.  Severne  to 
have  a  beard.  Don't  you  think  he  is  very 
handsome?" 

"He  is  something  more,"  said  Rhoda- 
"He  is  beautiful.  If  he  was  dressed  as  a 
woman,  the  gentlemen  would  all  run  after 
him.  I  think  his  is  the  most  perfect  oval 
face  I  ever  saw . ' ' 

"But  you  must  not  fall  in  love  with 
him,"  said  Fanny. 

"I  do  not  mean  to,"  said  Rhoda.  "Fall- 
ing in  love  is  not  my  business :  and  if  it 
was,  I  should  not  select  Mr.  Severne." 

"Why  not,  pray?"  inquired  Zoe  haught- 
ily. Her  manner  was  so  menacing  that 
Rhoda  did  not  like  to  say  too  much  just 
then.     She  felt  her  way. 

"I  am  a  physiognomist,"  said  she,  "and 
I  don't  think  he  can  be  very  truthful.  He 
is  old  of  his  age,  and  there  are  premature 
marks  under  his  eyes  that  reveal  craft,  and 
perhaps  dissipation.  These  are  hardly  vis- 
ible in  the  room,  but  they  are  in  the  open 
air,  when  you  get  the  full  light  of  day.'  Tq 
be  sure,  just  now  his  face  is  marked  with 
care  and  anxiety ;  that  young  man  has  a 
good  deal  on  his  mind." 

Here  the  observer  discovered  that  even 
this  was  a  great  deal  too  much.  Zoe  was 
displeased,  and  felt  affronted  by  her  re- 
marks, though  she  did  not  condescend  to 
notice  them;  so  Rhoda  broke  off  and  said, 
"It  is  not  fair  of  you,  Miss  Dover,  to  set 
me  giving  my  opinion  of  people  you  must 
know  better  than  I  do.  Oh,  what  a  gar- 
den!" And  she  was  off  directly  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  "Come  along,"  said  she, 
"and  I  will  tell  you  their  names  and  prop- 
erties." 

They  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her, 
she  was  so  eager.  The  fruits  did  not  in- 
terest her,  but  only  the  simples.  She  was 
downright  learned  in  these,  and  found  a 
surprising  number.  But  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Lucas  had  a  respect  for  his  predecessors. 
"What  they  had  planted,  he  seldom  uproot- 
ed— at  least,  he  always  left  a  specimen. 
Miss  Gale  approved  his  system  highly,  un- 
til she  came  to  a  row  of  green  leaves  like 
small  horseradish,  which  was  planted  by 
the  side  of  another  row  that  really  was 
horseradish. 


"This  is  too  bad,  even  for  Islip,"  said 
Miss  Gale.  "Here  is  one  of  our  deadliest 
poisons  planted  by  the  very  side  of  an  es- 
culent herb,  which  it  resembles.  You  don't 
happen  to  have  hired  the  devil  for  gardener 
at  any  time,  do  you?  Just  fancy!  any 
cook  might  come  out  here  for  horseradish, 
and  gather  this  plant,  and  lay  you  all  dead 
at  your  own  table.  It  is  the  Aconitum  of 
medicine,  the  Monk's-hood  or  Wolf's-bane 
of  our  ancestors.  Call  the  gardener,  please, 
and  have  every  bit  of  it  pulled  up  by  the 
roots.  None  of  your  lives  are  safe  while 
poisons  and  esculents  are  planted  together 
like  this." 

And  she  would  not  budge  till  Zoe  direct- 
ed a  gardener  to  dig  up  all  the  Aconite.  A 
couple  of  them  went  to  work  and  soon  up- 
rooted it.  The  gardeners  then  asked  if  they 
should  burn  it. 

"Not  for  all  the  world,"  said  Miss  Gale. 
"Make  a  bundle  of  it  for  me  to  take  home. 
It  is  only  poison  in  the  hands  of  ignora- 
muses. It  is  most  sovereign  medicine.  I 
shall  make  tinctures,  and  check  many  a 
sharp  ill  with  it.  Given  in  time,  it  cuts 
down  fever  wonderfully;  and  when  you 
check  the  fever,  you  check  the  disease." 

Soon  after  this  Miss  Gale  said  she  had 
not  come  to  stop ;  she  was  on  her  way  to 
Taddington  to  buy  lint  and  German  styp. 
tics,  and  many  things  useful  in  domestic 
surgery.  "For,"  said  she,  "the  people  at 
Hillstoke  are  relenting;  at  least,  they  run 
to  me  with  their  cut  fingers  and  black  eyes, 
though  they  won't  trust  me  with  their  sa- 
cred rheumatics.  I  must  also  supply  my- 
self with  vermifuges  till  the  well  is  dug, 
and  so  mitigate  puerile  puttiness  and  in- 
ternal torments." 

The  other  ladies  were  not  sorry  to  get 
rid  of  an  irrelevant  zealot,  who  talked 
neither  love  nor  dress,  nor  anything  that 
reaches  the  soul. 

So  Zoe  said,  "What,  going  already?" 
and  having  paid  that  tax  to  politeness,  re- 
turned to  the  house  with  alacrity. 

But  the  doctress  would  not  go  without 
her  Wolf's-bane,  Aconite  ycleped. 

The  irrelevant  zealot  being  gone,  the 
true  business  of  the  mind  was  resumed; 
and  that  is  love-making,  or  novelists  give 
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us  false  pictures  of  life,  and  that  is  impos- 
sible. 

As  the  doctress  drove  from  the  front 
door,  Lord  Uxmoor  emerged  from  the  li- 
brary— a  coincidence  that  made  both  girls 
smile ;  he  hoped  Miss  Vizard  was  not  too 
tired  to  take  another  turn. 

"Oh  no!"  said  Zoe:  "are  you,  Fanny?" 

At  the  first  step  they  took,  Severne  came 
round  an  angle  of  the  building  and  joined 
them.  He  had  watched  from  the  balcony 
of  his  bedroom. 

Both  men  looked  black  at  each  other,  and 
made  up  to  Zoe.  She  folt  uncomfortable, 
and  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  However, 
she  would  not  seem  to  observe,  and  was 
polite,  but  a  little  stiff,  to  both. 

However,  at  last,  Severne,  having  as- 
serted his  rights,  as  he  thought,  gave  way, 
but  not  without  a  sufficient  motive,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  his  first  word  to  Fanny. 

"My  dear  friend,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
what  is  the  matter?  She  is  angry  with  me 
about  something.  "What  is  it?  has  she 
told  you?" 

"Not  a  word.  But  I  see  she  is  in  a  fury 
with  you;  and  really  it  is  too  ridiculous. 
You  told  a  fib;  that  is  the  mighty  matter, 
I  do  believe.  No,  it  isn't;  for  you  have 
told  her  a  hundred,  no  doubt,  and  she  liked 
you  all  the  better;  but  this  time  you  have 
been  naughty  enough  to  be  found  out,  and 
she  is  romantic,  and  thinks  her  lover  ought 
to  be  the  soul  of  truth." 

"Well,  and  so  he  ought,"  said  Ned. 

"He  isn't,  then;"  and  Fanny  burst  out 
laughing  so  loud  that  Zoe  turned  round 
and  enveloped  them  both  in  one  haughty 
glance,  as  the  exaggerating  Gaul  would 
say. 

"La!  there  was  a  look  for  you!"  said 
Fanny,  pertly:  "as  if  I  cared  for  her  black 
brows." 

"I  do,  though:  pray  remember  that." 

"Then  tell  no  more  fibs.  Such  a  fuss 
about  nothing!  "What  is  a  fib?"  and  she 
turned  up  her  little  nose  very  contemptu- 
ously at  all  such  trivial  souls  as  minded  a 
liittle  mendacity. 

Indeed,  she  disclaimed  the  importance  of 
veracity  so  imperiously  that  Severne  was 
betrayed  into  saying,   ""Well,   not  much, 


between  you  and  me;  and  I'll  be  bound  I 
can  explain  it." 

"Explain  it  to  me,  then." 

"Well,  but  I  don't  know—" 

"Which  of  your  fibs  it  was." 

Another  silver  burst  of  laughter.  But 
Zoe  only  vouchsafed  a  slightly  contempt- 
uous movement  of  her  shoulders. 

"Well,  no,"  said  Severne,  half  laughing 
himself  at  the  sprightly  jade's  smartness. 

"Well,  then,  that  friend  of  yours  that 
called  at  luncheon." 

Severne  turned  grave  directly.  "Yes," 
said  he. 

"You  said  he  was  your  lawyer,  and  came 
about  a  lease." 

"So  he  did." 

"And  his  name  was  Jackson." 

"So  it  was." 

"This  won't  do.  You  mustn't  fib  to  me! 
It  was  Poikilus,  a  Secret  Inquiry ;  and  they 
all  know  it;  now  tell  me,  without  a  fib — 
if  you  can — what  ever  did  you  want  with 
Poikilus?" 

Severne  looked  aghast.  He  faltered  out, 
"Why,  how  could  they  know?" 

"Why,  he  advertises,  stupid!  and  Lord 
Uxmoor  and  Harrington  had  seen  it.  Gen- 
tlemen read  advertisements.  That  is  one 
of  their  peculiarities. " 

"Of  course  he  advertises:  that  is  not 
what  I  mean.  I  did  not  drop  his  card,  did 
I?  No;  I  am  sure  I  pocketed  it  directly. 
What  mischief-making  villain  told  them  it 
was  Poikilus?" 

Fanny  colored  a  little,  but  said,  hastily, 
"Ah,  that  I  could  not  tell  you." 

"The  footman,  perhaps?" 

"I  should  not  wonder."  (What  is  a  fib?) 

"Curse  him!" 

"Oh,  don't  swear  at  the  servants;  that 
is. bad  taste." 

"Not  when  he  has  ruined  me?" 

"Ruined  you? — nonsense!  Make  up 
some  other  fib,  and  excuse  the  first." 

"I  can't.  I  don't  know  what  to  do;  and 
before  my  rival,  too !  This  accounts  for 
the  air  of  triumph  he  has  worn  ever  since, 
and  her  glances  of  scorn  and  pity.  She  is 
an  angel,  and  I  have  lost  her." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  said  Fanny  Do- 
ver.    "Be  a  man,  and  tell  me  the  truth." 
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"Well,  I  will,"  said  he;  "for  I  am  in  de- 
spair. It  is  all  that  cursed  money  at  Hom- 
burg.  I  could  not  clear  my  estate  without 
it.  I  dare  not  go  for  it.  She  forbade  me; 
and  indeed  I  can't  bear  to  leave  her  for 
anything;  so  I  employed  Poikilus  to  try 
and  learn  whether  that  lady  has  the  money 
still,  and  whether  she  means  to  rob  me  of 
it  or  not." 

Fanny  Dover  reflected  a  moment,  then 
delivered  herself  thus:  "You  were  wrong 
to  tell  a  fib  about  it.  What  you  must  do 
now — brazen  it  out.  Tell  her  you  love  her, 
but  have  got  your  pride  and  will  not  come 
into  her  family  a  pauper.  Defy  her,  to  be 
sure ;  we  like  to  be  defied  now  and  then, 
when  we  are  fond  of  the  fellow." 

"I  will  do  it,"  said  he;  "but  she  shuns 
me.     I  can't  get  a  word  with  her." 

Fanny  said  she  would  try  and  manage 
that  for  him;  and  as  the  rest  of  their  talk 
might  not  interest  the  reader,  and  certainly 
would  not  edify  him,  I  pass  on  to  the  fact 
that  she  did,  that  very  afternoon,  go  into 
Zoe's  room,  and  tell  her  Severne  was  very 
unhappy :  he  had  told  a  fib ;  but  it  was  not 
intended  to  deceive  her,  and  he  wished  to 
explain  the  whole  thing. 

"Did  he  explain  it  to  you?"  asked  Zoe, 
rather  sharply. 

"No;  but  he  said  enough  to  make  me 
think  you  are  using  him  very  hardly.  To 
be  sure,  you  have  another  string  to  your 
bow." 

"Oh,  that  is  the  interpretation  you  put." 

"It  is  the  true  one.  Do  you  think  you 
can  make  me  believe  you  would  have  shied 
him  so  long  if  Lord  Uxmoor  had  not  been 
in  the  house?" 

Zoe  bridled,  but  made  no  reply,  and 
Fanny  went  to  her  own  room,  laughing. 

Zoe  was  much  disturbed.  She  secretly 
longed  to  hear  Severne  justify  himself. 
She  could  not  forgive  a  lie,  nor  esteem  a 
liar.  She  was  one  of  those  who  could  par- 
don certain  things  in  a  woman  she  would 
not  forgive  in  a  man.  Under  a  calm  ex- 
terior, she  had  suffered  a  noble  distress; 
but  her  pride  would  not  let  her  show  it. 
Yet  now  that  he  had  appealed  to  her  for 
a  hearing,  and  Fanny  knew  he  had  ap- 
pealed, she  began  to  falter. 


Still  Fanny  was  not  altogether  wrong: 
the  presence  of  a  man  incapable  of  a  false- 
hood, and  that  man  devoted  to  her,  was  a 
little  damaging  to  Severne,  though  not  so 
much  as  Miss  Artful  thought. 

However,  this  very  afternoon  Lord  Ux- 
moor had  told  her  he  must  leave  Vizard 
Court  to-morrow  morning. 

So  Zoe  said  to  herself,  "I  need  not  make 
opportunities;  after  to-morrow  he  will  find 
plenty." 

She  had  an  instinctive  fear  he  would  tell 
more  falsehoods  to  cover  those  he  had  told ; 
and  then  she  should  despise  him,  and  they 
would  both  be  miserable;  for  she  felt  for  a 
moment  a  horrible  dread  that  she  might 
both  love  and  despise  the  same  person,  if  it 
was  Edward  Severne. 

There  were  several  people  to  dinner,  and, 
as  hostess,  she  managed  not  to  think  too 
much  of  either  of  her  admirers. 

However,  a  stolen  glance  showed  her 
they  were  both  out  of  spirits. 

She  felt  sorry.  Her  nature  was  very 
pitiful.  She  asked  herself  was  it  her  fault, 
and  did  not  quite  acquit  herself.  Perhaps 
she  ought  to  have  been  more  open  and  de- 
clared her  sentiments.  Yet  would  that 
have  been  modest  in  a  lady  who  was  not 
formally  engaged?  She  was  puzzled.  She 
had  no  experience  to  guide  her :  only  her 
high  breeding  and  her  virginal  instincts. 

She  was  glad  when  the  night  ended. 

She  caught  herself  wishing  the  next  day 
was  gone  too. 

When  she  retired  Uxmoor  was  already 
gone,  and  Severne  opened  the  door  to  her. 
He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  so  imploringly,  it 
made  her  heart  melt ;  but  she  only  blushed 
high,  and  went  away  sad  and  silent. 

As  her  maid  was  undressing  her  she 
caught  sight  of  a  letter  on  her  table. 
"What  is  that?"    said  she. 

"It  is  a  letter,"  said  Rosa,  very  de- 
murely. 

Zoe  divined  that  the  girl  had  been  asked 
to  put  it  there. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  but  she  would  not 
encourage  such  proceedings,  nor  let  Rosa 
see  how  eager  she  was  to  hear  those  very 
excuses  she  had  evaded. 

But,  for  all  that,  Rosa  knew  she  was  go- 
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ing  to  read  it,  for  she  only  had  her  gown 
taken  off  and  a  peignoir  substituted,  and 
her  hair  let  down  and  brushed  a  little. 
Then  she  dismissed  Rosa,  locked  the  door, 
and  pounced  on  the  letter.  It  lay  on  her 
table  with  the  seal  uppermost.  She  turned 
it  round.  It  was  not  from  him:  it  was 
from  Lord  Uxmoor. 

She  sat  down  and  read  it. 

"Dear  Miss  Vizard — I  have  had  no 
opportunities  of  telling  you  all  I  feel  for 
you,  without  attracting  an  attention  that 
might  have  been  unpleasant  to  you;  but 
I  am  sure  you  must  have  seen  that  I  ad- 
mired you  at  first  sight.  That  was  admi- 
ration of  your  beauty  and  grace,  though 
even  then  you  showed  me  a  gentle  heart 
and  a  sympathy  that  made  me  grateful. 
But,  now  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  you,  it  is  ad- 
miration no  longer — it  is  deep  and  ardent 
love;  and  I  see  that  my  happiness  depends 
on  you.  Will  you  confide  your  happiness 
to  me?  I  don't  know  that  I  could  make 
you  as  proud  and  happy  as  I  should  be 
myself;  but  I  should  try  very  hard,  out  of 
gratitude  as  well  as  love.  We  have  also 
certain  sentiments  in  common.  That  would 
be  one  bond  more. 

"But  indeed  I  feel  I  cannot  make  my 
love  a  good  bargain  to  you,  for  you  are 
peerless,  and  deserve  a  much  better  lot  in 
every  way  than  I  can  offer.  I  can  only 
kneel  to  you  and  say,  'Zoe  Vizard,  if  your 
heart  is  your  own  to  give,  pray  be  my 
lover,  my  queen,  my  wife.' 

"Your  faithful  servant  and  devoted  ad- 
mirer, Uxmoor." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Zoe,  and  her  eyes 
filled.  She  sat  quite  quiet,  with  the  letter 
open  in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  it,  and 
murmured,  "A  pearl  is  offered  me  here: 
wealth,  title,  all  that  some  women  sigh 
for,  and — what  I  value  above  all — a  noble 
nature,  a  true  heart,  and  a  soul  above  all 
meanness.  No ;  Uxmoor  will  never  tell  a 
falsehood.     He  could  not. " 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
All  was  still.     The  light  was  faint;   yet 


she  closed  her  eyes,  like  a  true  woman,  to 
see  the  future  clearer. 

Then,  in  the  sober  and  deep  calm,  there 
seemed  to  be  faint  peeps  of  coming  things: 
It  appeared  a  troubled  sea,  and  Uxmoor's 
strong  hand  stretched  out  to  rescue  her.  If 
she  married  him,  she  knew  the  worst — an 
honest  man  she  esteemed,  and  had  almost 
an  affection  for,  but  no  love. 

As  some  have  an  impulse  to  fling  them- 
selves from  a  height,  she  had  one  to  give 
herself  to  Uxmoor,  quietly,  irrevocably,  by 
three  written  words  dispatched  that  night. 

But  it  was  only  an  impulse.  If  she  had 
written  it,  she  would  have  torn  it  up. 

Presently  a  light  thrill  passed  through 
her:  she  wore  a  sort  of  half-furtive,  guilty 
look,  and  opened  the  window. 

Ay,  there  he  stood  in  the  moonlight, 
waiting  to  be  heard. 

She  did  not  start  nor  utter  any  exclama- 
tion. Somehow  or  other  she  almost  knew 
he  was  there  before  she  opened  the  window. 

"Well?"  said  she,  with  a  world  of  mean- 
ing. 

"You  grant  me  a  hearing  at  last." 

"I  do.  But  it  is  no*  use.  You  cannot 
explain  away  a  falsehood." 

"Of  course  not.  I  am  here  to  confess 
that  I  told  a  falsehood.  But  it  was  not 
you  I  wished  to  deceive.  I  was  going  to 
explain  the  whole  thing  to  you,  and  tell 
you  all ;  but  there  is  no  getting  a  word 
with  you  since  that  lord  came." 

"He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  should 
have  been  just  as  much  shocked." 

"But  it  would  only  have  been  for  five 
minutes.     Zoe!" 

"Well?" 

"Just  put  yourself  in  my  place.  A  de- 
tective, who  ought  to  have  written  to  me 
in  reply  to  my  note,  surprises  me  with  a 
call.  I  was  ashamed  that  such  a  visitor 
should  enter  your  brother's  house  to  see 
me.  There  sat  my  rival — an  aristocrat.  I 
was  surprised  into  disowning  the  unwel- 
comed  visitor,  and  calling  him  my  solici- 
tor." 

Now  if  Zoe  had  been  an  Old  Bailey 
counsel,  she  would  have  kept  him  to  the 
point,  reminded  him  that  his  visitor  was 
unseen,  and  fixed  a  voluntary  falsehood  on 
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him ;  but  she  was  not  an  experienced  cross- 
examiner,  and  perhaps  she  was  at  heart  as 
indignant  at  the  detective  as  at  the  false- 
hood: so  she  missed  her  advantage,  and 
said,  indignantly,  "And  what  business  had 
you  with  a  detective?  You  having  one  at 
all,  and  then  calling  him  your  solicitor, 
makes  one  think  all  manner  of  things." 

.  "I  should  have  told  you  all  about  it  that 
afternoon,  only  our  intercourse  is  broken 
off  to  please  a  rival.  Suppose  I  gave  you 
a  rival,  and  used  you  for  her  sake  as  you 
use  me  for  his,  what  would  you  say?  That 
would  be  a  worse  infidelity  than  sending 
for  a  detective,  would  it  not?" 

Zoe  replied,  haughtily,  "You  have  no 
right  to  say  you  have  a  rival;  how  dare 
you?  Besides,"  said  she,  a  little  ruefully, 
"it  is  you  who  are  on  your  defense,  not 
me." 

"True;  I  forgot  that.  Recrimination  is 
not  convenient,  is  it?" 

"I  can  escape  it  by  shutting  the  win- 
dow," said  Zoe,  coldly. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that.  Let  me  have  the 
bliss  of  seeing  you,  and  I  will  submit  to  a 
good  deal  of  injustice  without  a  murmur." 

"The  detective?"  said  Zoe,  sternly. 

"I  sent  for  him,  and  gave  him  his  in- 
structions, and  he  is  gone  for  me  to  Horn- 
burg. ' ' 

"Ah!  I  thought  so.     What  for?" 

"About  my  money.  To  try  and  find  out 
whether  they  mean  to  keep  it. ' ' 

"Would  you  really  take  it  if  they  would 
give  it  you?" 

"Of  course  I  would." 

"Yet  you  know  my  mind  about  it." 

"I  know  you  forbade  me  to  go  for  it  in 
person:  and  I  obeyed  you,  did  I  not?" 

"Yes,  you  did — at  the  time." 

"I  do  now.  You  object  to  my  going  in 
person  to  Homburg.  You  know  I  was 
once  acquainted  with  that  lady,  and  you 
feel  about  her  a  little  of  what  I  feel  about 
Lord  Uxmoor ;  about  a  tenth  part  of  what 
I  feel,  I  suppose,  and  with  not  one-tenth  so 
much  reason.  Well,  I  know  what  the  pangs 
of  jealousy  are:  I  will  never  inflict  them 
on  you,  as  you  have  on  me.  But  I  will 
have  my  money,  whether  you  like  or  not. ' ' 

Zoe  looked  amazed  at  being  defied.     It 


was  new  to  her.     She  drew  up,  but  said 
nothing. 

Severne  went  on:  "And  I  will  tell  you 
why:  because  without  money  I  cannot 
have  you.  My  circumstances  have  lately 
improved;  with  my  money  that  lies  in 
Homburg  I  can  now  clear  my  family  es- 
tate of  all  incumbrance,  and  come  to  your 
brother  for  your  hand.  Oh,  I  shall  be  a 
very  bad  match  even  then,  but  I  shall  not 
be  a  pauper,  nor  a  man  in  debt.  I  shall  be 
one  of  your  own  class,  as  I  was  born — a 
small  landed  gentleman  with  an  unen- 
cumbered estate." 

"That  is  not  the  way  to  my  affection.  I 
do  not  care  for  money. ' ' 

"But  other  people  do.  Dear  Zoe,  you 
have  plenty  of  pride  yourself;  you  must 
let  me  have  a  little.  Deeply  as  I  love  you, 
I  could  not  come  to  your  brother  and  say, 
'Give  me  your  sister,  and  maintain  us 
both.'  No,  Zoe,  I  cannot  ask  your  hand 
till  I  have  cleared  my  estate;  and  I  cannot 
clear  it  without  that  money.  For  once  I 
must  resist  you,  and  take  my  chance.  There 
is  wealth  and  a  title  offered  you.  I  won't 
ask  you  to  dismiss  them  and  take  a  pauper. 
If  you  don't  like  me  to  try  for  my  own 
money,  give  your  hand  to  Lord  Uxmoor ; 
then  I  shall  recall  my  detective,  and  let 
all  go ;  for  poverty  or  wealth  will  matter 
nothing  to  me :  I  shall  have  lost  the  angel 
I  love :  and  she  once  loved  me. ' ' 

He  faltered,  and  the  sad  cadence  of  his 
voice  melted  her.  She  began  to  cry.  He 
turned  his  head  away  and  cried  too. 

There  was  a  silence.     Zoe  broke  it  first. 

"Edward,"  said  she,  softly. 

"Zoe!" 

"You  need  not  defy  me.  I  would  not 
humiliate  you  for  all  the  world.  Will  it 
comfort  you  to  know  that  I  have  been  very 
unhappy  ever  since  you  lowered  yourself 
so?  I  will  try  and  accept  your  explana- 
tion." 

He  clasped  his  hands  with  gratitude. 

"Edward,  will  you  grant  me  a  favor?" 

"Can  you  ask?" 

"It  is  to  have  a  little  more  confidence 
in  one  who —  Now  you  must  obey  me  im- 
plicitly, and  perhaps  we  may  both  be  hap- 
pier to-morrow  night  than  we  are  to-night. 
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Directly  after  breakfast  take  your  hat  and 
walk  to  Hillstoke.  You  can  call  on  Miss 
Gale,  if  you  like,  and  say  something  civil. " 

"What!  go  and  leave  you  alone  with 
Lord  Uxmoor?" 

"Yes." 

"Ah,  Zoe,  you  know  your  power.  Have 
a  little  mercy." 

"Perhaps  I  may  have  a  great  deal— if 
you  obey  me." 

"I  will  obey  you." 

"Then  go  to  bed  this  minute." 

She  gave  him  a  heavenly  smile,  and 
closed  the  window. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  Ned  Severne  said,  "Any  mes- 
sages for  Hillstoke?  I  am  going  to  walk 
up  there  this  morning." 

"Embrace  my  virago  for  me, "  said  Viz- 
ard. 

Severne  begged  to  be  excused. 

He  hurried  off,  and  Lord  Uxmoor  felt  a 
certain  relief. 

The  Master  of  Arts  asked  himself  what 
he  could  do  to  propitiate  the  female  M.D. 
He  went  to  the  gardener  and  got  him  to 
cut  a  huge  bouquet,  choice  and  fragrant, 
and  he  carried  it  all  the  way  to  Hillstoke. 
Miss  Gale  was  at  home.  As  he  was  in- 
troduced rather  suddenly,  she  started  and 
changed  color,  and  said,  sharply,  "What 
do  you  want?"  Never  asked  him  to  sit 
down,  rude  Thing ! 

He  stood  hanging  his  head  like  a  culprit, 
and  said,  with  well-feigned  timidity,  that 
he  came,  by  desire  of  Miss  Vizard,  to  in- 
quire how  she  was  getting  on,  and  to  hope 
the  people  were  beginning  to  appreciate 
her. 

"Oh!  that  alters  the  case;  any  messen- 
ger from  Miss  Vizard  is  welcome.  Did 
she  send  me  those  flowers,  too?  They  are 
beautiful." 

"No.  I  gathered  them  myself.  I  have 
always  understood  ladies  loved  flowers." 

"It  is  only  by  report  you  know  that,  eh? 
Let  me  add  something  to  your  information : 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  giver;  and  you 
may  fling  these  out  of  the  window."  She 
tossed  them  to  him. 

The  Master  of  Arts  gave  a,  humble,  pa- 


tient sigh,  and  threw  the  flowers  out  of  the 
window,  which  was  open.  He  then  sunk 
into  a  chair  and  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

Miss  Gale  colored,  and  bit  her  lip.  She 
did  not  think  he  would  have  done  that,  and 
it  vexed  her  economical  soul.  She  cast  a 
piercing  glance  at  him,  then  resumed  her 
studies,  and  ignored  his  presence. 

But  his  patience  exhausted  hers.  He 
sat  there  twenty  minutes,  at  least,  in  a 
state  of  collapse  that  bid  fair  to  last  for- 
ever. 

So  presently  she  looked  up  and  affected 
to  start.  "What!  are  you  there  still?" 
said  she. 

"Yes,"  said  he;  "you  did  not  dismiss 
me;  only  my  poor  flowers." 

"Well,"  said  she,  apologetically,  "the 
truth  is,  I'm  not  strong  enough  to  dismiss 
you  by  the  same  road." 

"It  is  not  necessary.  You  have  only  to 
say,  'Go.'  " 

"Oh,  that  would  be  rude.  Could  not 
you  go  without  being  told  right  out?" 

"No,  I  could  not.  Miss  Gale,  I  can't 
account  for  it,  but  there  is  some  strange 
attraction.  You  hate  me,  and  I  fear  you, 
yet  I  could  follow  you  about  like  a  dog. 
Let  me  sit  here  a  little  longer  and  see  you 
work." 

Miss  Gale  leaned  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  contemplated  him  at  great 
length.  Finally  she  adopted  a  cat-like 
course.  "No,"  said  she,  at  last;  "I  am 
going  my  rounds :  you  can  come  with  me, 
if  I  am  so  attractive." 

He  said  he  should  be  proud,  and  she  put 
on  her  hat  in  thirty  seconds. 

They  walked  together  in  silence.  He  felt 
as  if  he  were  promenading  a  tiger  cat,  that 
might  stop  any  moment  to  fall  upon  him. 

She  walked  him  into  a  cottage :  there  was 
a  little  dead  wood  burning  on  that  portion 
of  the  brick  floor  called  the  hearth.  A  pale 
old  man  sat  close  to  the  fire,  in  a  wooden 
armchair.  She  felt  his  pulse,  and  wrote 
him  a  prescription. 

"To  Mr.  Vizard's  housekeeper,  Vizard 
Court : 

"Please  give  the  bearer  two  pounds  of 
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good  roast  beef  or  mutton,  not  salted,  and 
one  pint  port  wine. 

"Rhoda  Gale,  M.D." 

"Here,  Jenny,"  she  said  to  a  sharp  lit- 
tle girl,  the  man's  grandniece,  "take  this 
down  to  Vizard  Court,  and  if  the  house- 
keeper objects,  go  to  the  front-door  and  de- 
mand in  my  name  to  see  the  squire  or  Miss 
Vizard,  and  give  them  the  paper.  Don't 
you  give  it  up  without  the  meat.  Take 
this  basket  on  your  arm." 

Then  she  walked  out  of  the  cottage,  and 
Severne  followed  her:  he  ventured  to  say 
that  was  a  novel  prescription. 

She  explained.  "Physicians  are  obliged 
to  send  the  rich  to  the  chemist,  or  else  the 
fools  would  think  they  were  slighted.  But 
we  need  not  be  so  nice  with  the  poor;  we 
can  prescribe  to  do  them  good.  When  you 
inflicted  your  company  on  me,  I  was  sketch- 
ing out  a  treatise,  to  be  entitled,  'Cure  of 
Disorders  by  Esculents.'  That  old  man  is 
nearly  exsanguis.  There  is  not  a  drug  in 
creation  that  could  do  him  an  atom  of 
good.  Nourishing  food  may.  If  not,  why, 
he  is  booked  for  the  long  journey.  Well, 
he  has  had  his  innings.  He  is  fourscore. 
Do  you  think  you  will  ever  see  fourscore 
— you  and  your  vices?" 

"Oh,  no.  But  I  think  you  will;  and  I 
hope  so;  for  you  go  about  doing  good." 

"And  some  people  one  could  name  go 
about  doing  mischief?" 

Severne  made  no  reply. 

Soon  after  they  discovered  a  little  group, 
principally  women  and  children.  These 
were  inspecting  something  on  the  ground, 
and  chattering  excitedly.  The  words  of 
dire  import,  "She  have  possessed  him  with 
a  devil,"  struck  their  ear.  But  soon  they 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Gale,  and  were  dead 
silent.  She  said,  "What  is  the  matter? 
Oh,  I  see,  the  vermifuge  has  acted." 

It  was  so :  a  putty-faced  boy  had  been 
unable  to  eat  his  breakfast;  had  suffered 
malaise  for  hours  afterward,  and  at  last 
had  been  seized  with  a  sort  of  dry  retching, 
and  had  restored  to  the  world  they  so 
adorn  a  number  of  amphibia,  which  now 
wriggled  in  a  leap,  and  no  doubt  bitterly 
regretted    the    reckless    impatience    with 


which  they  had  fled  from  an  unpleasant 
medicine  to  a  cold-hearted  world. 

"Well,  good  people,"  said  Miss  Gale, 
"what  are  you  making  a  fuss  about?  Are 
they  better  in  the  boy  or  out  of  him?" 

The  women  could  not  find  their  candor 
at  a  moment's  notice,  but  old  Giles  replied 
heartily,  "Why,  hout!  better  an  empty 
house  than  a  bad  tenant." 

"That  is  true,"  said  half  a  dozen  voices 
at  once.  They  could  resist  common  sense 
in  its  liquid  form,  but  not  when  solidified 
into  a  proverb. 

"Catch  me  the  boy,"  said  Miss  Gale, 
severely. 

Habitual  culpability  destroys  self-confi- 
dence; so  the  boy  suspected  himself  of 
crime,  and  instantly  took  to  flight.  His 
companions  loved  hunting;  so  three  swifter 
boys  followed  him  with  a  cheerful  yell, 
secured  him,  and  brought  him  up  for  sen- 
tence. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Jacob,"  said  the 
doctress.  "I  only  want  to  know  whether 
you  feel  better  or  worse." 

His  mother  put  in  her  word:  "He  was 
ever  so  bad  all  the  morning." 

"Hold  your  jaw,"  said  old  Giles,  "and 
let  the  boy  tell  his  own  tale." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Jacob,  "I  was  mortal 
bad,  but  now  do  I  feel  like  a  feather;  wust 
on't  is,  I  be  so  blessed  hungry  now.  DalPd 
if  I  couldn't  eat  the  devil — stuffed  with 
thunder  and  lightning." 

"I'll  prescribe  accordingly,"  said  Miss 
Gale,  and  wrote  in  pencil  an  order  on  a 
beefsteak  pie  they  had  sent  her  from  the 
Court. 

The  boy's  companions  put  their  heads 
together  over  this  order,  and  offered  their 
services  to  escort  him. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  doctress. 
"He  will  go  alone,  you  young  monkeys. 
Your  turn  will  come." 

Then  she  proceeded  on  her  rounds,  with 
Mr.  Severne  at  her  heels,  until  it  was  past 
one  o'clock. 

Then  she  turned  round  and  faced  him. 
"We  will  part  here,"  said  she,  "and  I  will 
explain  my  conduct  to  you,  as  you  seem  in 
the  dark.  I  have  been  co-operating  with 
Miss  Vizard  all  this  time.     I  reckon  she 
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sent  you  out  of  the  way  to  give  Lord  Ux- 
moor  his  opportunity,  so  I  have  detained 
you.  While  you  have  been  studying  medi- 
cine, he  has  been  popping  the  question,  of 
course.     Good-by,  Mr.  Villain." 

Her  words  went  through  the  man  like 
cold  steel.  It  was  one  woman  reading  an- 
other. He  turned  very  white,  and  put  his 
hand  to  his  heart.  But  he  recovered  him- 
self, and  said,  "If  she  prefers  another  to 
me,  I  must  submit.  It  is  not  my  absence 
for  a  few  hours  that  will  make  the  differ- 
ence. You  cannot  make  me  regret  the 
hours  I  have  passed  in  your  company. 
Good-by,"  and  he  seemed  to  leave  her  very 
reluctantly. 

"One  word,"  said  she,  softening  a  little. 
"I'm  not  proof  against  your  charm.  Un- 
less I  see  Zoe  Vizard  in  danger,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me.  But  I  love  her, 
you  understand." 

He  returned  to  her  directly,  and  said,  in 
most  earnest,  supplicating  tones,  "But  will 
you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"I  willtry." 

And  so  they  parted. 

He  went  home  at  a  great  rate ;  for  Miss 
Gale's  insinuations  had  raised  some  fear 
in  his  breast. 

Meantime  this  is  what  had  really  passed 
between  Zoe  and  Lord  Uxmoor.  Vizard 
went  to  his  study,  and  Fanny  retired  at  a 
signal  from  Zoe.  She  rose,  but  did  not  go ; 
she  walked  slowly  toward  the  window; 
Uxmoor  joined  her:  for  he  saw  he  was  to 
have  his  answer  from  her  mouth. 

Her  bossom  heaved  a  little,  and  her 
cheeks  flushed.  "Lord  Uxmoor,"  she 
said,  "you  have  done  me  the  greatest  honor 
any  man  can  pay  a  woman,  and  from  you 
it  is  indeed  an  honor.  I  could  not  write 
such  an  answer  as  I  could  wish;  and,  be- 
sides, I  wish  to  spare  you  all  the  mortifica- 
tion I  can." 

"Ah!"  said  Uxmoor,  piteously. 

"You  are  worthy  of  any  lady's  love;  but 
I  have  only  my  esteem  to  give  you,  and 
that  was  given  long  ago." 

Uxmoor,  who  had  been  gradually  turn- 
ing very  white,  faltered,  "I  had  my  fears. 
Good-by." 

She  gave  him  her  hand.     He  put  it  re- 


spectfully to  his  lips :  then  turned  and  left 
her,  sick  at  heart,  but  too  brave  to  let  it  be 
seen.    He  preferred  her  esteem  to  her  pity. 

By  this  means  he  got  both.  She  put  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes  without  disguise. 
But  he  only  turned  at  the  door  to  say,  in  a 
pretty  firm  voice,  "God  bless  you!" 

In  less  than  an  hour  he  drove  his  team 
from  the  door,  sitting  heartbroken  and  des- 
olate, but  firm  and  unflinching  as  a  rock. 

So  then,  on  his  return  from  Hillstoke, 
Severne  found  them  all  at  luncheon  except 
Uxmoor.  He  detailed  his  visit  to  Miss 
Gale,  and,  while  he  talked,  observed.  Zoe 
was  beaming  with  love  and  kindness.  He 
felt  sure  she  had  not  deceived  him.  He 
learned,  by  merely  listening,  that  Lord 
Uxmoor  was  gone,  and  he  exulted  in- 
wardly. 

After  luncheon,  Elysium.  He  walked 
with  the  two  girls,  and  Fanny  lagged  be- 
hind; and  Zoe  proved  herself  no  coquette. 
A  coquette  would  have  been  a  little  cross 
and  shown  him  she  had  made  a  sacrifice. 
Not  so  Zoe  Vizard.  She  never  told  him, 
nor  even  Fanny,  she  had  refused  Lord  Ux- 
moor. She  esteemed  the  great  sacrifice  she 
had  made  for  him  as  a  little  one,  and  so 
loved  him  a  little  more  that  he  had  cost 
her  an  earl's  coronet  and  a  large  fortune. 

The  party  resumed  their  habits  that 
Uxmoor  had  interrupted,  and  no  warning 
voice  was  raised. 

The  boring  commenced  at  Hillstoke,  and 
Doctress  Gale  hovered  over  the  work.  The 
various  strata  and  their  fossil  deposits  were 
an  endless  study,  and  kept  her  microscope 
employed.  With  this,  and  her  treatise  on 
"Cure  by  Esculents"  she  was  so  employed 
that  she  did  not  visit  the  Court  for  some 
days:  then  came  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Uxmoor  to  stay  a  week  with  him,  and  in- 
spect his  village.  She  accepted  it,  and 
drove  herself  in  the  bailiff's  gig,  all  alone. 
She  found  her  host  attending  to  his  duties, 
but  dejected;  so  then  she  suspected,  and 
turned  the  conversation  to  Zoe  Vizard, 
and  soon  satisfied  herself  he  had  no  hopes 
in  that  quarter.  Yet  he  spoke  of  her  with 
undisguised  and  tender  admiration.  Then 
she  said  to  herself,  "This  is  a  man,  and  he 
shall  have  her." 
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She  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Viz- 
ard, telling  him  all  she  knew,  and  what  she 
thought,  viz.,  that  another  woman,  and  a 
respectable  one,  had  a  claim  on  Mr.  Sev- 
erne,  which  ought  to  be  closely  inquired 
into,  and  the  lady's  version  heard. 
"Think  of  it,"  said  she.  "He  disowned 
the  woman  who  had  saved  his  life,  he  was 
so  afraid  I  should  tell  Miss  Vizard  under 
what  circumstances  I  first  saw  him." 

She  folded  and  addressed  the  letter. 

But  having  relieved  her  mind  in  some 
degree  by  this,  she  asked  herself  whether 
it  would  not  be  kinder  to  all  parties  to  try 
and  save  Zoe  without  an  exposure.  Prob- 
ably Severne  benefited  by  his  grace  and  his 
disarming  qualities;  for  her  ultimate  reso- 
lution was  to  give  him  a  chance,  offer  him 
an  alternative:  he  must  either  quietly  re- 
tire, or  be  openly  exposed. 

So  then  she  put  the  letter  in  her  desk, 
made  out  her  visit,  of  which  no  further 
particulars  can  be  given  at  present,  re- 
turned home,  and  walked  down  to  the 
Court  next  morning  to  have  it  out  with 
Edward  Severne. 

But,  unfortunately,  from  the  very  day 
she  offered  him  terms  up  at  Hillstoke,  the 
tide  began  to  run  in  Severne 's  favor  with 
great  rapidity. 

A  letter  came  from  the  detective.  Sev- 
erne received  it  at  breakfast,  and  laid  it 
before  Zoe,  which  had  a  favorable  effect  on 
her  mind  to  begin. 

Poikilus  reported  that  the  money  was  in 
good  hands.  He  had  seen  the  lady.  She 
made  no  secret  of  the  thing — the  sum  was 
£4,900,  and  she  said  half  belonged  to  her 
and  half  to  a  gentleman.  She  did  not  know 
him,  but  her  agent,  Ashmead,  did.  Poiki- 
lus added  that  he  had  asked  her  would  she 
honor  that  gentleman's  draft?  She  had 
replied  she  should  be  afraid  to  do  that;  but 
Mr.  Ashmead  should  hand  it  to  him  on  de- 
mand. Poikilus  summed  up  that  the  lady 
was  evidently  respectable,  and  the  whole 
thing  square. 

Severne  posted  this  letter  to  his  cousin, 
under  cover,  to  show  him  he  was  really 
going  to  clear  his  estate,  but  begged  him 
to  return  it  immediately  and  lend  him  £50. 


The  accommodating  cousin  sent  him  £50, 
to  aid  him  in  wooing  his  heiress.  He 
bought  her  a  hoop  ring,  apologized  for  its 
small  value,  and  expressed  his  regret  that 
all  he  could  offer  her  was  on  as  small  a 
scale,  except  his  love. 

She  blushed,  and  smiled  on  him,  like 
heaven  opening.  "Small  and  great,  I 
take  them,"  said  she;  and  her  lovely 
head  rested  on  his  shoulder. 

They  were  engaged. 

From  that  hour  he  could  command  a 
tete-a-tete  with  her  whenever  he  chose, 
and  his  infernal  passion  began  to  suggest 
all  manner  of  wild,  wicked  and  unreasona- 
ble hopes. 

Meantime  there  was  no  stopping.  He  soon 
found  he  must  speak  seriously  to  Vizard. 
He  went  into  his  study  and  began  to  open 
the  subject.  Vizard  stopped  him.  "Fetch 
the  other  culprit,"  said  he;  and  when  Zoe 
came,  blushing,  he  said,  "Now  I  am  going 
to  make  shorter  work  of  this  than  you  have 
done.  Zoe  has  ten  thousand  pounds.  What 
have  you  got?" 

"Only  a  small  estate,  worth  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  that  I  hope  to  clear  of  all 
incumbrances,  if  I  can  get  my  money." 

"Fond  of  each  other?  Well,  don't  strike 
me  dead  with  your  eyes.  I  have  watched 
you,  and  I  own  a  prettier  pair  of  turtle- 
doves I  never  saw.  Well,  you  have  got 
love  and  I  have  got  money.  I'll  take  care 
of  you  both.  But  you  must  live  with  me. 
I  promise  never  to  marry." 

This  brought  Zoe  round  his  neck,  with 
tears  and  kisses  of  pure  affection.  He  re- 
turned them,  and  parted  her  hair  pater- 
nally. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  world,  isn't  it?'#' 
said  he,  with  more  tenderness  than  cyni- 
cism this  time. 

"Ah,  that  it  is!"  cried  Zoe,  earnestly. 
"But  I  can't  have  you  say  you  will  never 
be  as  happy  as  I  am.  There  are  true  hearts 
in  this  heavenly  World;  for  I  have  found 
one." 

"I  have  not,  and  don't  mean  to  try 
again.  I  am  going  in  for  the  paternal 
now.  You  two  are  my  children.  I  have  a 
talisman  to  keep  me  from  marrying.  I'll 
show  it  you."  He  drew  a  photograph  from 
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his  drawer,  set  round  with  gold  and  pearls. 
He  showed  it  them  suddenly.  They  both 
started.  A  fine  photograph  of  Ina  Klos- 
king.  She  was  dressed  as  plainly  as  at  the 
gambling-table,  but  without  a  bonnet,  and 
only  one  rose  in  her  hair.  Her  noble  fore- 
head was  shown,  and  her  face,  a  model  of 
intelligence,  womanliness,  and  serene  dig- 
nity. 

He  gazed  at  it,  and  they  at  him  and  it. 

He  kissed  it.  "Here  is  my  Fate,"  said 
he.  "Now  mark  the  ingenuity  of  a  parent. 
I  keep  out  of  my  Fate's  way.  But  I  use 
her  to  keep  off  any  other  little  Fates  that 
may  be  about.  No  other  humbug  can 
ever  catch  me  while  I  have  such  a  noble 
humbug  as  this  to  contemplate.  Ah !  and 
here  she  is  as  Siebel.  "What  a  goddess! 
Just  look  at  her.  Adorable !  There,  this 
shall  stand  upon  my  table,  and  the  other 
shall  be  hung  in  my  bedroom.  Then,  my 
dear  Zoe,  you  will  be  safe  from  a  step- 
mother. For  I  am  your  father  now.  Please 
understand  that." 

This  brought  poor  Zoe  round  his  neck 
again  with  such  an  effusion  that  at  last  he 
handed  her  to  Severne,  and  he  led  her  from 
the  room,  quite  overcome,  and,  to  avoid 
all  conversation  about  what  had  just 
passed,  gave  her  over  to  Fanny,  while  he 
retired  to  compose  himself. 

By  dinner-time  he  was  as  happy  as  a 
prince  again  and  relieved  of  all  compunc- 
tion. 

He  heard  afterward  from  Fanny  that 
Zoe  and  she  had  discussed  the  incident  and 
Vizard's  infatuation,  Fanny  being  specially 
wroth  at  Vizard's  abuse  of  pearls;  but  she 
told  him  she  had  advised  Zoe  not  to  men- 
tion that  lady's  name,  but  let  her  die  out. 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  Zoe  did  avoid  the 
subject. 

There  came  an  evenf  ul  day.  Vizard  got 
a  letter,  at  breakfast,  from  his  bankers, 
that  made  him  stare,  and  then  knit  his 
brows.  It  was  about  Edward  Severne's 
acceptances.  He  said  nothing,  but  or- 
dered his  horse  and  rode  into  Taddington. 

The  day  was  keen  but  sunny,  and,  see- 
ing him  afoot  so  early,  Zoe  said  she  should 
like  a  drive  before  luncheon.  She  would 
show  Severne  and  Fanny  some  ruins  on 


Pagnell  Hill.  They  could  leave  the  trap 
at  the  village  inn  and  walk  up  the  hill. 
Fanny  begged  off,  and  Severne  was  very 
glad.  The  prospect  of  a  long  walk  up  a 
hill  with  Zoe,  and  then  a  day  spent  in  ut- 
ter seclusion  with  her,  fired  his  imagina- 
tion and  made  his  heart  beat.  Here  was 
one  of  the  opportunities  he  had  long  sighed 
for  of  making  passionate  love  to  innocence 
and  inexperience. 

Zoe  herself  was  eager  for  the  drive,  and 
caraf  down,  followed  by  Rosa  with  some 
wraps,  and  waited  in  the  morning-room 
for  the  dog-cart.  It  was  behind  time  for 
once,  because  the  careful  coachman  had 
insisted  on  the  axle  being  oiled.  At  last 
the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard.  A  car- 
riage drew  up  at  the  door. 

"Tell  Mr.  Severne,"  said  Zoe.  "He  is 
in  the  dining-room,  I  think." 

But  it  was  not  the  dog-cart. 

A  vigilant  footman  came  hastily  out 
and  opened  the  hall  door.  A  lady  was  on 
the  steps,  and  spoke  to  him,  but,  in  speak- 
ing, she  caught  sight  of  Zoe  in  the  hall. 
She  instantly  slipped  pass  the  man  and 
stood  within  the  great  door. 

"Miss  Vizard?"  said  she. 

Zoe  took  a  step  toward  her  and  said, 
with  astonishment,  "Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king!" 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and  Zoe 
saw  something  strange  was  coming;  for 
the  Klosking  was  very  pale,  yet  firm,  and 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  sight. 

"You  have  a  visitor — Mr.  Severne?" 

"Yes,"  said  Zoe,  drawing  up. 

"Can  I  speak  with  him?" 

"He  will  answer  for  himself.  Edward  !" 

At  her  call  Severne  came  out  hastily  be- 
hind Ina  Klosking. 

She  turned,  and  they  faced  each  other. 

"Ah!"  she  cried;  and  in  spite  of  all, 
there  was  more  of  joy  than  any  other  pas- 
sion in  the  exclamation. 

Not  so  he.  He  uttered  a  scream  of  dis- 
may, and  staggered,  white  as  a  ghost,  but 
still  glared  at  Ina  Klosking. 

Zoe's  voice  fell  on  him  like  a  clap  of 
thunder:  "What! —  Edward! —Mr.  Sev- 
erne!— Has  this  lady  still  any  right — " 
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"No,  none  whatever!"  he  cried;  "it  is 
all  past  and  gone." 

"What  is  past?"  said  Ina  Klosking, 
grandly.     "Are  you  out  of  your  senses?" 

Then  she  was  close  to  him  in  a  moment, 
by  one  grand  movement,  and  took  him  by 
both  lapels  of  his  coat,  and  held  him  firmly. 
"Speak  before  this  lady,"  she  cried.  "Have 
— I — no — rights — over  you?"  and  her  voice 
was  majestic,  and  her  Danish  eyes  gleamed 
lightning. 

The  wretch's  knees  gave  way  a  moment 
and  he  shook  in  her  hands.  Then,  sud- 
denly, he  turned  wild.  "Fiend!  you  have 
ruined  me!"  he  yelled;  and  then,  with  his 
natural  strength,  which  was  great,  and  the 
superhuman  power  of  mad  excitement,  he 
whirled  her  right  round  and  flung  her  from 
him,  and  dashed  out  of  the  door,  uttering 
cries  of  rage  and  despair. 

The  unfortunate  lady,  thus  taken  by 
surprise,  fell  heavily,  and,  by  cruel  ill 
luck,  struck  her  temple,  in  falling,  against 
the  sharp  corner  of  a  marble  table.  It 
gashed  her  forehead  fearfully,  and  she  lay 
senseless,  with  the  blood  spurting  in  jets 
from  her  white  temple. 

Zoe  screamed  violently,  and  the  hall  and 
the  hall  staircase  seemed  to  fill  by  magic. 

In  the  terror  and  confusion,  Harrington 
Vizard  strode  into  the  hall,  from  Tadding- 
ton.  "What  is  the  matter?"  he  cried. 
"A  woman  killed?" 

Some  one  cried  out  she  had  fallen. 

"Water,  fools — a  sponge — don't  stand 
gaping!"  and  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  raised  the  woman's  head  from 
the  floor.  One  eager  look  into  her  white 
face — one  wild  cry — "Great  God!  it  is — " 
He  had  recognized  her. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

It  was  piteous  to  see  and  hear.  The 
blood  would  not  stop;  it  spurted  no  longer, 
but  it  flowed  alarmingly.      Vizard  sent 


Harris  off  in  his  own  fly  for  a  doctor,  to 
save  time.  He  called  for  ice.  He  cried 
out  in  agony  to  his  servants,  "Can  none  of 
you  think  of  anything?  There — that  hat. 
Here,  you  women;  tear  me  the  nap  off 
with  your  fingers.  My  God!  what  is  to 
be  done?  She'll  bleed  to  death !  "  And  he 
held  her  to  his  breast,  and  almost  moaned 
with  pity  over  her,  as  he  pressed  the  cold 
sponge  to  her  wound — in  vain ;  for  still  the 
red  blood  would  flow. 

Wheels  ground  the  gravel.  Servants 
flew  to  the  door,  crying,  "The  doctor!  the 
doctor!" 

As  if  he  could  have  been  fetched  in  five 
minutes  from  three  miles  off. 

Yet  it  was  a  doctor.  Harris  had  met 
Miss  Gale  walking  quietly  down  from  Hill- 
stoke.  He  had  told  her  in  a  few  hurried 
words,  and  brought  her  as  fast  as  the 
horses  could  go. 

She  glided  in  swiftly,  keen,  but  self-pos- 
sessed, and  took  it  all  in  directly. 

Vizard  saw  her,  and  cried,  "Ah!  Help! 
— she  is  bleeding  to  death!" 

"She  shall  not,"  said  Rhoda.  Then  to 
one  footman,  "Bring  a  footstool,  you;"  to 
another,  "You  bring  me  a  cork;"  to  Viz- 
ard, "You  hold  her  toward  me  so.  Now 
sponge  the  wound." 

This  done,  she  pinched  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together  with  her  neat,  strong 
fingers.  "See  what  I  do,"  she  said  to 
Vizard.  "You  will  have  to  do  it,  while  I — 
Ah,  the  stool!  Now  lay  her  head  on  that; 
the  other  side,  man.  Now,  sir,  compress 
the  wound  as  I  did,  vigorously.  Hold  the 
cork,  you,  till  I  want  it." 

She  took  out  of  her  pocket  some  adhesive 
plaster,  and  flakes  of  some  strong  styptic, 
and  a  piece  of  elastic.  "Now,"  said  she 
to  Vizard,  "give  me  a  little  opening  in  the 
middle  to  plaster  these  strips  across  the 
wound."  He  did  so.  Then  in  a  moment 
she  passed  the  elastic  under  the  sufferer's 
head,  drew  it  over  with  the  styptic  between 
her  finger  and  thumb,  and  crack!  the 
styptic  was  tight  on  the  compressed  wound. 
She  forced  in  more  styptic,  increasing  the 
pressure,  then  she  whipped  out  a  sort  of 
surgical  housewife,  and  with  some  cutting 
instrument  reduced  the  cork,  then  cut  it 
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convex,  and  fastened  it  on  the  styptic  by 
another  elastic.  There  was  no  flutter,  yet 
it  was  all  done  in  fifty  seconds. 

"There,"  said  she,  "she  will  bleed  no 
more,  to  speak  of.  Now  seat  her  upright. 
Why !  I  have  seen  her  before.  This  is — 
sir,  you  can  send  the  men  away." 

"Yes;  and,  Harris,  pack  up  Mr.  Sev- 
erne's  things,  and  bring  them  down  here 
this  moment." 

The  male  servants  retired,  the  women 
held  aloof.  Fanny  Dover  came  forward, 
pale  and  trembling,  and  helped  to  place  Ina 
Klosking  in  the  hall  porter's  chair.  She 
was  insensible  still,  but  moaned  faintly. 

Her  moans  were  echoed :  all  eyes  turned. 
It  was  Zoe,  seated  apart,  all  bowed  and 
broken — ghastly  pale,  and  glaring  straight 
before  her. 

•  "Poor  girl!"  said  Vizard.  "We  forgot 
her.  It  is  her  heart  that  bleeds.  Where 
is  the  scoundrel,  that  I  may  kill  him?"  and 
he  rushed  out  at  the  door  to  look  for  him. 
The  man's  life  would  not  have  been  worth 
much  if  Squire  Vizard  could  have  found 
him  then. 

But  he  soon  came  back  to  his  wretched 
home,  and  eyed  the  dismal  scene,  and  the 
havoc  one  man  had  made — the  marble  floor 
all  stained  with  blood — Ina  Klosking  sup- 
ported in  a  chair,  white,  and  faintly  moan- 
ing— Zoe  still  crushed  and  glaring  at  va- 
cancy, and  Fanny  sobbing  round  her  with 
pity  and  terror;  for  she  knew  there  must 
be  worse  to  come  than  this  wild  stupor. 

"Take  her  to  her  room,  Fanny  dear," 
said  Vizard,  in  a  hurried,  faltering  voice, 
"and  don't  leave  her.  Rosa,  help  Miss 
Dover.  Do  not  leave  her  alone,  night  nor 
day. "  Then  to  Miss  Gale,  "She  will  live? 
Tell  me  she  will  live." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Rhoda  Gale.  "Oh, 
the  blow  will  not  kill  her,  nor  yet  the  loss 
of  blood.  But  I  fear  there  will  be  distress 
of  mind  added  to  the  bodily  shock.  And 
such  a  noble  face !  My  own  heart  bleeds 
for  her.  Oh,  sir,  do  not  send  her  away  to 
strangers !  Let  me  take  her  up  to  the  farm. 
It  is  nursing  she  will  need,  and  tact,  when 
she  comes  to  herself." 

"Send  here  away  to  strangers!"  cried 
Vizard.     "Never!     No.     Not  even  to  the 
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farm.  Here  she  received  her  wound ;  here 
all  that  you  and  I  can  do  shall  be  done  to 
save  her.  Ah,  here's  Harris,  with  the 
villain's  things.  Get  the  lady's  boxes  out, 
and  put  Mr.  Severne's  into  the  fly.  Give 
the  man  two  guineas,  and  let  him  leave 
them  at  the  'Swan,'  in  Taddington." 

He  then  beckoned  down  the  women,  and 
had  Ina  Klosking  carried  upstairs  to  the 
very  room  Severne  had  occupied. 

He  then  convened  the  servants,  and 
placed  them  formally  under  Miss  Gale's 
orders,  and  one  female  servant  having 
made  a  remark,  he  turned  her  out  of  the 
house,  neck  and  crop,  directly  with  her 
month's  wages.  The  others  had  to  help 
her  pack,  only  half  an  hour  being  allowed 
for  her  exit. 

The  house  seemed  all  changed.  Could 
this  be  Vizard  Court?  Dead  gloom — hur- 
ried whispers — and  everybody  walking 
softly,  and  scared — none  knowing  what 
might  be  the  next  calamity. 

Vizard  felt  sick  at  heart  and  helpless.  He 
had  done  all  he  could,  and  was  reduced  to 
that  condition  women  bear  far  better  than 
men — he  must  wait,  and  hope,  and  fear. 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  carpeted  land- 
ing, racked  with  anxiety. 

At  last  there  came  a  single  scream  of 
agony  from  Ina  Klosking's  room. 

It  made  the  strong  man  quake. 

He  tapped  softly  at  the  door. 

Rhoda  opened  it. 

"What  is  it?"  he  faltered. 

She  replied,  gravely,  "Only  what  must 
be.  She  is  beginning  to  realize  what  has 
befallen  her.  Don't  come  here.  You  can 
do  no  good.  I  will  run  down  to  you  when- 
ever I  dare.  Give  me  a  nurse  to  help,  this 
first  night." 

He  went  down  and  sent  into  the  village 
for  a  woman  who  bore  a  great  name  for 
nursing.  Then  he  wandered  about  dis- 
consolate. 

The  leaden  hours  passed.  He  went  to 
dress,  and  discovered  Ina  Klosking's  blond 
upon  his  clothes.  It  shocked  him  first,  and 
then  it  melted  him:  he  felt  an  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  at  sight  of  it.  The  blood 
that  had  flowed  in  her  veins  seemed  sa- 
cred to  him.    He  folded  that  suit,  and  tied 
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it  up  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  locked  it 
away. 

In  due  course  he  sat  down  to  dinner — we 
are  all  such  creatures  of  habit.  There  was 
everything  as  usual,  except  the  familiar 
faces.  There  was  the  glittering  plate  on 
the  polished  sideboard,  the  pyramid  of  flow- 
ers surrounded  with  fruits.  There  were 
even  chairs  at  the  table,  for  the  servants 
did  not  know  he  was  to  be  quite  alone. 
But  he  was.  One  delicate  dish  after  an- 
other was  brought  him,  and  sent  away 
untasted.  Soon  after  dinner  Rhoda  Gale 
came  down  and  told  him  her  patient  was 
in  a  precarious  condition,  and  she  feared 
fever  and  delirium.  She  begged  him  to 
send  one  servant  up  to  the  farm  for  certain 
medicaments  she  had  there,  and  another  to 
the  chemist  at  Taddington.  These  were 
dispatched  on  swift  horses,  and  both  were 
back  in  half  an  hour. 

By-and-by  Fanny  Dover  came  down  to 
him,  with  red  eyes,  and  brought  him  Zoe's 
love.  "But,"  said  she,  "don't  ask  her  to 
come  down.  She  is  ashamed  to  look  any- 
body in  the  face,  poor  girl." 

"Why?  what  has  she  done?" 

"Oh,  Harrington,  she  has  made  no  se- 
cret of  her  affection ;  and  now,  at  sight  of 
that  woman,  he  has  abandoned  her." 

"Tell  her  I  love  her  more  than  I  ever 
did,  and  respect  her  more.  Where  is 
her  pride?" 

"Pride!  she  is  full  of  it;  and  it  will  help 
her — by-and-by.  But  she  has  a  bitter  time 
to  go  through  first.  You  don't  know  how 
she  loves  him." 

"What!  love  him  still,  after  what  he 
has  done?" 

"Yes!  She  interprets  it  this  way  and 
that.  She  cannot  bear  to  believe  another 
woman  has  any  real  right  to  separate 
them." 

"Separate  them!  The  scoundrel  knocked 
her  down  for  loving  him  still,  and  fled 
from  them  both.  Was  ever  guilt  more  clear? 
If  she  doubts  that  he  is  a  villain,  tell  her 
from  me  he  is  a  forger,  and  has  gi  ven  me 
bills  with  false  names  on  them.  The  bank- 
ers gave  me  notice  to-day,  and  I  was  com- 
ing home  to  order  him  out  of  the  house 
when  this  miserable  business  happened." 


"A  forger!  is  it  possible?"  said  Fanny. 
"But  it  is  no  use  my  telling  her  that  sort 
of  thing.  If  he  had  committed  murder, 
and  was  true  to  her,  she  would  cling  to 
him.  She  never  knew  till  now  how  she 
loved  him,  nor  I  neither.  She  put  him  in 
Coventry  for  telling  a  lie ;  but  she  was  far 
more  unhappy  all  the  time  than  he  was. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  kind  to 
her,  and  let  her  hide  her  face.  Don't  hurry 
her." 

"Not  I.  God  help  her!  If  she  has  a 
wish,  it  shall  be  gratified.  I  am  power- 
less. She  is  young.  Surely  time  will  cure 
her  of  a  villain,  now  he  is  detected." 

Fanny  said  she  hoped  so. 

The  truth  is,  Zoe  had  not  opened  her 
heart  to  Fanny.  She  clung  to  her,  and 
writhed  in  her  arms;  but  she  spoke  little, 
and  one  broken  sentence  contradicted  the 
other.  But  mental  agony,  like  bodily, 
finds  its  vent,  not  in  speech,  the  brain's 
great  interpreter,  but  in  inarticulate  cries, 
and  moans,  and  sighs,  that  prove  us  ani- 
mals even  in  the  throes  of  mind.  Zoe  was 
in  that  cruel  stage  of  suffering. 

So  passed  that  miserable  day. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Ina  Klosking  recovered  her  senses  that 
evening,  and  asked  Miss  Gale  where  she 
was.  Miss  Gale  told  her  she  was  in  the 
house  of  a  friend. 

"What  friend?" 

"That,"  said  Miss  Gale,  "I  will  tell  you 
by-and-by.  You  are  in  good  hands,  and  I 
am  your  physician." 

"I  have  heard  your  voice  before,"  said 
Ina,  "but  I  know  not  where;  and  it  is  so 
dark!    Why  is  it  so  dark?" 

"Because  too  much  light  is  not  good  for 
you.     You  have  met  with  an  accident. " 

"What  accident,  madam?" 

"You  fell  and  hurt  your  poor  forehead. 
See,  I  have  bandaged  it,   and  now  you 
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must  let  me  wet  the  bandage — to  keep  your 
brow  cool." 

"Thank  you,  madam,"  said  Ina,  in  her 
own  sweet  but  queenly  way.  "You  are 
very  good  to  me.  I  wish  I  could  see  your 
face  more  clearly.  I  know  your  voice." 
Then,  after  a  silence,  during  which  Miss 
Gale  eyed  her  with  anxiety,  she  said,  like 
one  groping  her  way  to  the  truth,  "I — fell 
— and — hurt — my  forehead? — Ah  I " 

Then  it  was  she  uttered  the  cry  that 
made  Vizard  quake  at  the  door,  and  shook 
for  a  moment  even  Rhoda's  nerves,  though, 
as  a  rule,  they  were  iron  in  a  situation  of 
this  kind. 

It  had  all  come  back  to  Ina  Klosking. 

After  that  piteous  cry  she  never  said  a 
word.  She  did  nothing  but  think,  and  put 
her  hand  to  her  head. 

And  soon  after  midnight  she  began  to 
talk  incoherently. 

The  physician  could  only  proceed  by 
physical  means.  She  attacked  the  coming 
fever  at  once,  with  the  remedies  of  the  day, 
and  also  with  an  infusion  of  monk's-hood. 
That  poison,  promptly  administered,  did 
not  deceive  her.  She  obtained  a  slight 
perspiration,  which  was  so  much  gained 
in  the  battle.      •' 

In  the  morning  she  got  the  patient  shift- 
ed into  another  bed,  and  she  slept  a  little 
after  that.  But  soon  she  was  awake,  rest- 
less, and  raving:  still  her  character  per- 
vaded her  delirium.  Ifo  violence.  Noth- 
ing any  sore  injured  woman  need  be 
ashamed  to  have  said :  only  it  was  all  dis- 
connected. One  moment  she  was  speaking 
to  the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  at  another 
to  Mr.  Ashmead,  at  another,  with  divine 
tenderness,  to  her  still  faithful  Severne. 
And  though  not  hurried,  as  usual  in  these 
cases,  it  was  almost  incessant  and  pitiable 
to  hear,  each  observation  was  so  wise  and 
good ;  yet,  all  being  disconnected,  the  hearer 
could  not  but  feel  that  a  noble  mind  lay 
before  him,  overthrown  and  broken  into 
fragments  like  some  Attic  column. 

In  the  middle  of  this  the  handle  was 
softly  turned,  and  Zoe  Vizard  came  in,  pale 
and  somber. 

Long  before  this  she  had  said  to  Fanny 
several  times,  "I  ought  to  go  and  see  her;" 


and  Fanny  had    said,    "Of  course    you 
ought." 

So  now  she  came.      She  folded  her  arms  ■ 
and  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  looked 
at  her  unhappy  rival,  unhappy  as  possible 
herself. 

What  contrary  feelings  fought  in  that 
young  breast!  Pity  and  hatred.  She 
must  hate  the  rival  who  had  come  between 
her  and  him  she  loved;  she  must  pity  the 
woman  who  lay  there,  pale,  wounded,  and 
little  likely  to  recover. 

And,  with  all  this,  a  great  desire  to 
know  whether  this  sufferer  had  any  right 
to  come  and  seize  Edward  Servene  by  the 
arm,  and  so  draw  down  calamity  on  both 
the  women  who  loved  him. 

She  looked  and  listened,  and  Rhoda  Gale 
thought  it  hard  upon  her  patient. 

But  it  was  not  in  human  nature  the  girl 
should  do  otherwise;  so  Rhoda  said  noth- 
ing. 

What  fell  from  Ina's  lips  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  make  Zoe  more  her  friend. 

Her  mind  seemed  now  like  a  bird  tied  by 
a  long  silken  thread.  It  made  large  ex- 
cursions, but  constantly  came  back  to  her 
love.  Sometimes  that  love  was  happy, 
sometimes  unhappy.  Often  she  said  "Ed- 
ward!" in  the  exquisite  tone  of  a  loving 
woman;  and  whenever  she  did,  Zoe  re- 
ceived it  with  a  sort  of  shiver,  as  if  a  dag- 
ger, fine  as  a  needle,  had  passed  through 
her  whole  body. 

At  last,  after  telling  some  tenor  that  he 
had  sung  F  natural  instead  of  F  sharp,  and 
praised  somebody's  rendering  of  a  song  in 
"II  Flauto  Magico,"  and  told  Ashmead 
to  make  no  more  engagements  for  her  at 
present,  for  she  was  going  to  Vizard  Court, 
the  poor  soul  paused  a  minute,  and  uttered 
a  deep  moan. 

" Struck  down  by  the  very  hand  that 
was  vowed  to  protect  meV  said  she. 
Then  was  silent  again.  Then  began  to 
cry,  and  sob,  and  wring  her  hands. 

Zoe  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  and  moved 
feebly  toward  the  door.  However,  she 
stopped  a  moment  to  say,  "I  am  no  use 
here.  You  would  soon  have  me  raving 
in  the  next  bed.  I  will  send  Fanny." 
Then  she  drew  herself  up.     "Miss  Gale, 
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everybody  here  is  at  your  command.  Pray 
spare  nothing  you  can  think  of  to  save — 
my  brother1 s  guest." 

There  came  out  the  bitter  drop. 

When  she  had  said  that,  she  stalked 
from  the  room  like  some  red  Indian  bear- 
ing a  mortal  arrow  in  him,  but  too  proud 
to  show  it. 

But  when  she  got  to  her  own  room  she 
flung  herself  on  her  sofa,  and  writhed  and 
sobbed  in  agony. 

Fanny  Dover  came  in  and  found  her  so, 
and  flew  to  her. 

But  she  ordered  her  out  quite  wildly. 
"No,  no;  go  to  her,  like  all  the  rest,  and 
leave  poor  Zoe  all  alone.     She  is  alone." 

Then  Fanny  clung  to  her,  and  tried 
hard  to  comfort  her. 

This  young  lady  now  became  very  zeal- 
ous and  active.  She  divided  her  time  be- 
tween the  two  sufferers,  and  was  indefati- 
gable in  their  service.  When  she  was  not 
supporting  Zoe,  she  was  always  at  Miss 
Gale's  elbow  offering  her  services.  "Do 
let  me  help  you,"  she  said.  "Do  pray  let 
me  help.  We  are  poor  at  home,  and  there 
is  nothing  I  cannot  do.  I'm  worth  any 
three  servants." 

She  always  helped  shift  the  patient  into 
a  fresh  bed,  and  that  was  done  very  often. 
She  would  run  to  the  cook  or  the  butler  for 
anything  that  was  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
She  flung  gentility  and  humbug  to  the 
winds.  Then  she  dressed  in  ten  minutes, 
and  went  and  dined  with  Vizard,  and  made 
excuses  for  Zoe's  absence,  to  keep  every- 
thing smooth;  and  finally  she  insisted  on 
sitting  up  with  Ina  Klosking  till  three  in 
the  morning,  and  made  Miss  Gale  go  to 
bed  in  the  room.  "Paid  nurses!"  said 
she;  "they  are  no  use  except  to  snore  and 
drink  the  patient's  wine.  You  and  I  will 
watch  her  every  moment  of  the  night;  and 
if  I'm  ever  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  will  call 
you." 

Miss  Gale  stared  at  her  once,  and  then 
accepted  this  new  phase  of  her  character. 

The  fever  was  hot  while  it  lasted;  but 
it  was  so  encountered  with  tonics,  and 
port  wine,  and  strong  beef  soup  (not  your 
rubbishy  beef  tea),  that  in  forty-eight  hours 
it  began  to  abate.     Ina  recognized  Rhoda 


Gale  as  the  lady  who  had  saved  Severne's 
life  at  Montpellier,  and  wept  long  and  si- 
lently upon  her  neck.  In  due  course,  Zoe, 
hearing  there  was  a  great  change,  came  in 
again  to  look  at  her.  She  stood  and  eyed 
her.  Soon  Ina  Klosking  caught  sight  of 
her,  and  stared  at  her. 

"You  here!"  said  she.  "Ah!  you  are 
Miss  Vizard.  I  am  in  your  house.  I  will 
get  up  and  leave  it;"  and  she  made  a  fee- 
ble attempt  to  rise,  but  fell  back,  and  the 
tears  welled  out  of  her  eyes  at  her  help- 
lessness. 

Zoe  was  indignant,  but  for  the  moment 
more  shocked  than  anything  else.  She 
moved  away  a  little,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

"Let  me  look  at  you,"  said  the  patient. 
"Ah!  you  are  beautiful.  When  I  saw 
you  at  the  theater,  you  fascinated  me. 
How  much  more  a  man?  I  will  resist  no 
more.  You  are  too  beautiful  to  be  resisted. 
Take  him,  and  let  me  die." 

"I  do  her  no  good,"  said  Zoe,  half  sul- 
lenly, half  trembling. 

"Indeed  you  do  not,"  said  Rhoda,  blunt- 
ly, and  almost  bitterly.  She  was  all  nurse. 

"I'll  come  here  no  more,"  said  Zoe,  sad- 
ly but  sternly,  and  left  the  room. 

Then  Ina  turned  to  Miss  Gale  and  said, 
patiently,  "  I  hope  I  was  not  rude  to  that 
lady — who  has  broken  my  heart." 

Fanny  and  Rhoda  took  each  a  hand  and 
told  her  she  could  not  be  rude  to  anybody. 

"My  friends,"  said  Ina,  looking  pite- 
ously  to  each  in  turn,  "it  is  her  house, 
you  know,  and  she  is  very  good  to  me  now 
— after  breaking  my  heart." 

Then  Fanny  showed  a  deal  of  tact. 
"Her  house!"  said  she.  "It  is  no  more 
hers  than  mine.  Why.  this  house  belongs 
to  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  mad  after  music. 
He  knows  you  very  well,  though  you  don't 
know  him,  and  he  thinks  you  the  first 
singer  in  Europe." 

"You  natter  me,"  said  Ina,  sadly. 

"Well,  he  thinks  so;  and  he  is  reckoned 
a  very  good  judge.  Ah!  now  I  think  of 
it,  I  will  show  you  something,  and  then 
you  will  believe  me." 

She  ran  off  to  the  library,  snatched  up 
Ina's  picture  set  round  with  pearls,  and 
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came  panting  in  with  it.  "There,"  said 
she;  "now  you  look  at  that!"  and  she  put 
it  before  her  eyes.  "Now,  who  is  that,  if 
you  please?" 

"Oh!  It  is  Ina  Klosking  that  was. 
Please  bring  me  a  glass." 

The  two  ladies  looked  at  each  other. 
Miss  Gale  made  a  negative  signal,  and 
Fanny  said,  "By-and-by.  This  will  do 
instead,  for  it  is  as  like  as  two  peas.  Now 
ask  yourself  how  this  comes  to  be  in  the 
house,  and  set  in  pearls.  Why,  they  are 
worth  three  hundred  pounds.  I  assure 
you  that  the  master  of  this  house  is  fanat- 
ico  per  la  musica;  heard  you  sing  Siebel 
at  Homburg — raved  about  you — wanted  to 
call  on  you.  We  had  to  drag  him  away 
from  the  place;  and  he  declares  you  are 
the  first  singer  in  the  world ;  and  you  can- 
not doubt  his  sincerity,  for  here  are  the 
pearls.'''' 

Ina  Klosking's  pale  cheek  colored,  and 
then  she  opened  her  two  arms  wide,  and 
put  them  round  Fanny's  neck  and  kissed 
her :  her  innocent  vanity  was  gratified,  and 
her  gracious  nature  suggested  gratitude 
to  her  who  had  brought  her  the  compli- 
ment, instead  of  the  usual  ungrateful 
bumptiousness  praise  elicits  from  vanity. 

Then  Miss  Gale  put  in  her  word — "When 
you  met  with  this  unfortunate  accident,  I 
was  for  taking  you  up  to  my  house.  It  is 
three  miles  off;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
it.  He  said, 'No;  here  she  got  her  wound, 
and  here  she  must  be  cured.'  " 

"So,"  said  Fanny,  "pray  set  your  mind 
at  ease.  My  cousin  Harrington  is  a  very 
good  soul,  but  rather  arbitrary.  If  you 
want  to  leave  this  place,  you  must  get 
thoroughly  well  and  strong,  for  he  will 
never  let  you  go  till  you  are." 

Between  these  two  ladies,  clever  and  co- 
operating, Ina  smiled,  and  seemed  relieved ; 
but  she  was  too  weak  to  converse  any  more 
just  then. 

Some  hours  afterward  she  beckoned  Fan- 
ny to  her,  and  said,  "The  master  of  the 
house — what  is,  his  name?" 

"Harrington  Vizard." 

"What!— Tier  father?" 

"La,  no;  only  her  half-brother." 

"If  he  is  so  kind  to  me  because  I  sing, 


why  comes  he  not  to  see  me?  She  has 
come." 

Fanny  smiled.  "It  is  plain  you  are  not 
an  Englishwoman,  though  you  speak  it  so 
beautifully.  An  English  gentleman  does 
not  intrude  into  a  lady's  room." 

"It  is  his  room." 

"He  would  say  that,  while  you  occupy 
it,  it  is  yours,  and  not  his." 

"He  awaits  my  invitation,  then." 

"I  dare  say  he  would  come  if  you  were 
to  invite  him,  but  certainly  not  without." 

"I  wish  to  see  him  who  has  been  so  kind 
to  me,  and  so  loves  music;  but  not  to-day 
— I  feel  unable." 

The  next  day  she  asked  for  a  glass,  and 
was  distressed  at  her  appearance.  She 
begged  for  a  cap. 

"What  kind  of  a  cap?"  asked  Fanny. 

"One  like  that,"  said  she,  pointing  to  a 
portrait  on  the  wall.  It  was  of  a  lady  in 
a  plain  brown  silk  dress  and  a  little  white 
shawl,  and  a  neat  cap  with  a  narrow  lace 
border  all  round  her  face. 

This  particular  cap  was  out  of  date  full 
sixty  years;  but  the  house  had  a  store- 
room of  relics,  and  Fanny,  with  Vizard's 
help,  soon  rummaged  out  a  cap  of  the  sort, 
with  a  narrow  frill  all  round. 

Her  hair  was  smoothed,  a  white  silk 
band  passed  over  the  now  closed  wound, 
and  the  cap  fitted  on  her.  She  looked  pale, 
but  angelic.   • 

Fanny  went  down  to  Vizard,  and  in- 
vited him  to  come  and  see  Mademoiselle 
Klosking — by  her  desire.  "But,"  she 
added,  "Miss  Gale  is  very  anxious  lest  you 
should  get  talking  of  Severne.  She  says 
the  fever  and  loss  of  blood  have  weakened 
her  terribly;  and  if  we  bring  the  fever  on 
again,  she  cannot  answer  for  her  life." 

"Has  she  spoken  of  him  to  you?" 

"Not  once." 

"Then  why  should  she  to  me?" 

"Because  you  are  a  man,  and  she  may 
think  to  get  the  truth  out  of  you:  she 
knows  we  shall  only  say  what  is  for  the 
best.  She  is  very  deep,  and  we  don't  know 
her  mind  yet." 

Vizard  said  he  would  be  as  guarded  as 
he  could;  but  if  they  saw  him  going 
wrong,  they  must  send  him  away. 
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"Oh,  Miss  Gale  will  do  that,  you  may 
be  sure,"  said  Fauuy. 

Thus  prepared,  Vizard  followed  Fanny 
up  the  stairs  to  the  sick-room. 

Either  there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at 
first  sight,  or  it  is  something  more  than 
first  si^ht,  when  an  observant  man  gazes 
at  a  woman  for  an  hour  in  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  drinks  in  her  looks,  her  walk,  her 
voice,  and  all  the  outward  signs  of  a  beau- 
tiful soul;  for  the  stout  cynic's  heart  beat 
at  entering  that  room  as  it  had  not  beat  for 
years.  To  be  sure,  he  had  not  only  seen 
her  on  the  stage  in  all  her  glory,  but  had 
held  her,  pale  and  bleeding,  to  his  manly 
breast,  and  his  heart  warmed  to  her  all 
the  more,  and,  indeed,  fairly  melted  with 
tenderness. 

Fanny  went  in  and  announced  him.  He 
followed  softly,  and  looked  at  her. 

Wealth  can  make  even  a  sick-room  pret- 
ty. The  Klosking  lay  on  snowy  pillows 
whose  glossy  damask  was  edged  with  lace ; 
and  upon  her  form  was  an  eider-down  quilt 
covered  with  violet-colored  satin,  and  her 
face  was  set  in  that  sweet  cap  which  hid 
her  wound,  and  made  her  eloquent  face  less 
ghastly. 

She  turned  to  look  at  him,  and  he  gazed 
at  her  in  a  way  that  spoke  volumes. 

"A  seat,"  said  she,  softly. 

Fanny  was  for  putting  one  close  to  her. 

"No,"  said  Miss  Gale,  "lower  down; 
then  she  need  not  to  turn  her  head." 

So  he  sat  down  nearer  her  feet. 

"My  good  host,"  said  she,  in  her  mellow 
voice,  that  retained  its  quality,  but  not  its 
power,  "I  desire  to  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  to  a  poor  singer,  struck  down — by 
the  hand  that  was  bound  to  protect  her." 

Vizard  faltered  out  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  thank  him  for.  He  was  proud  to 
have  her  under  his  roof,  though  deeply 
grieved  at  the  cause. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  her  two  nurses 
looked  at  her  and  at  each  other,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "She  is  going  upon  dangerous 
ground." 

They  were  right.  But  she  had  not  the 
courage,  or,  perhaps,  as  most  women  are  a 
little  cat-like  in  this,  that  they  go  away 
once  or  twice  from  the  subject  nearest  their 


heart  before  they  turn  and  pounce  on  it, 
she  must  speak  of  other  things  first.  Said 
she,  "But  if  I  was  unfortunate  in  that,  I 
was  fortunate  in  this,  that  I  fell  into  good 
hands.  These  ladies  are  sisters  to  me," 
and  she  gave  Miss  Gale  her  hand,  and 
kissed  the  other  hand  to  Fanny,  though 
she  could  scarcely  lift  it;  "and  I  have  a 
host  who  loves  music,  and  overrates  my 
poor  ability."  Then,  after  a  pause,  "What 
have  you  heard  me  sing?" 

"Siebel." 

"Only  Siebel!  why,  that  is  a  poor  little 
thing." 

"So  /thought,  till  I  heard  you  sing  it." 

"And,  after  Siebel,  you  bought  my  pho- 
tograph. "# 

"Instantly." 

"And  wasted  pearls  on  it." 

"No,  madam.     I  wasted  it  on  pearls." 

"If  I  were  well,  I  should  call  that  extrav- 
agant. But  it  is  permitted  to  flatter  the 
sick— it  is  kind.  Me  you  overrate,  I  fear; 
but  you  do  well  to  honor  music.  Ay,  I, 
who  lie  here  wounded  and  broken-hearted, 
do  thank  God  for  music.  Our  bodies  are 
soon  crushed,  our  loves  decay  or  turn  "to 
hate,  but  art  is  immortal." 

She  could  no  longer  roll  this  out  in  her 
grand  contralto,  but  she  could  still  raise 
her  eyes  with  enthusiasm,  and  her  pale 
face  was  illuminated.  A  grand  soul  shone 
through  her,  though  she  was  pale,  weak, 
and  prostrate. 

They  admired  her  in  silence. 

After  a  while  she  resumed,  and  said,  "If 
I  live,  I  must  live  for  my  art  alone." 

Miss  Gale  saw  her  approaching  a  dan- 
gerous topic,  so  she  said,  hastily,  "Don't 
say  if  you  live,  please,  because  that  is 
arranged.  You  have  been  out  of  danger 
this  twenty-four  hours,  provided  you  do 
not  relapse;  and  I  must  take  care  of  that." 

"My  kind  friend,"  said  Ina,  "I  shall  not 
relapse;  only  my  weakness  is  pitiable. 
Sometimes  I  can  scarcely  forbear  cr3ring,  I 
feel  so  weak.     When  shall  I  be  stronger?" 

"You  shall  be  a  little  stronger  every 
three  days.  There  are  always  ups  and 
downs  in  convalescence." 

"When  shall  I  be  strong  enough  to 
move?" 
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"Let  me  answer  that  question,"  said 
Vizard.  "When  you  are  strong  enough  to 
sing  us  Siebel's  great  song." 

"There,"  said  Fanny  Dover;  "there  is 
a  mercenary  host  for  you.  He  means  to 
have  a  song  out  of  you.  Till  then  you  are 
his  prisoner." 

"No,  no,  she  is  mine,"  said  Miss  Gale; 
"and  she  shan't  go  till  she  has  sung  me 
'Hail,  Columbia.'  None  of  your  Italian 
trash  for  me." 

Ina  smiled,  and  said  it  was  a  fair  condi- 
tion, provided  that  "Hail,  Columbia,"  with 
which  composition,  unfortunately,  she  was 
unacquainted,  was  not  beyond  her  powers. 
"I  have  often  sung  for  money,"  said  she; 
"but  this  time" — here  she  opened  her 
grand  arms  and  took  Rhoda  Gale  to  her 
bosom — "I  shall  sing  for  love." 

"Now  we  have  settled  that,"  said  Viz- 
ard, "my  mind  is  more  at  ease,  and  I  will 
retire." 

"One  moment,"  said  Ina,  turning  to 
him.  Then,  in  a  low  and  very  meaning 
voice,  "There  is  something  else." 

"No  doubt  there  is  plenty,"  said  Miss 
Gale,  sharply;  "and,  by  my  authority,  I 
postpone  it  all  till  you  are  stronger.  Bid 
us  good- by  for  the  present,  Mr.  Vizard." 

"I obey,"  said  he.  "But,  madam,  please 
remember  I  am  always  at  your  service. 
Send  for  me  when  you  please,  and  the 
oftener  the  better  for  me." 

"Thank  you,  my  kind  host.  Oblige  me 
with  your  hand." 

He  gave  her  his  hand.  She  took  it,  and 
put  her  lips  to  it  with  pure  and  gentle  and 
seemly  gratitude,  and  with  no  loss  of  dig- 
nity, though  the  act  was  humble. 

He  turned  his  head  away,  to  hide  the 
emotion  that  act  and  the  touch  of  her 
sweet  lips  caused  him ;  Miss  Gale  hurried 
him  out  of  the  room. 

"You  naughty  patient, "  said  she;  "you 
must  do  nothing  to  excite  yourself." 

"Sweet  physician,  loving  nurse,  I  am 
not  excited." 

Miss  Gale  felt  her  heart  to  see. 

"Gratitude  does  not  excite,"  said  Ina. 
"It  is  too  tame  a  feeling  in  the  best  of 
us." 

"That  is  a  fact?"  said  Miss  Gale;  "so 


let  us  all  be  grateful,  and  avoid  exciting 
topics.  Think  what  I  should  feel  if  you 
had  a  relapse.  Why,  you  would  break  my 
heart." 

"Should  I?" 

"I  really  think  you  would,  tough  as  it 
is.  One  gets  so  fond  of  an  unselfish  pa- 
tient. You  cannot  think  how  rare  they 
are,  dear.  You  are  x  pearl.  I  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  you." 

"Then  you  shall  not,"  said  Ina,  firmly. 
"Know  that  I,  who  seem  so  weak,  am  a 
woman  of  great  resolution.  I  will  follow 
good  counsel;  I  will  postpone  all  danger- 
ous topics  till  I  am  stronger;  I  will  live. 
For  I  will  not  grieve  the  true  friends  ca- 
lamity has  raised  me." 

Of  course  Fanny  told  Zoe  all  about  this 
interview.  She  listened  gloomily ;  and  all 
she  said  was,  "Sisters  do  not  go  for  much 
when  a  man  is  in  love." 

"Do  brothers,  when  a  woman  is?"  said 
Fanny. 

"I  dare  say  they  go  for  as  much  as  they 
are  worth." 

"Zoe,  that  is  not  fair.  Harrington  is 
full  of  affection  for  you.  But  you  will  not 
go  near  him.  Any  other  man  would  be 
very  angry.  Do  pray  make  an  effort,  and 
come  down  to  dinner  to-day." 

"No,  no.  He  has  you  and  his  Klosking. 
And  I  have  my  broken  heart.  I  am  alone; 
and  so  I  will  be  all  alone." 

She  cried  and  sobbed,  but  she  was  obsti- 
nate, and  Fanny  could  only  let  her  have 
her  own  way  in  that. 

Another  question  was  soon  disposed  of. 
When  Fanny  invited  her  into  the  sick- 
room, she  said,  haughtily,  "I  go  there  no 
more.  Cure  her,  and  send  her  away — if 
Harrington  will  let  her  go.  I  dare  say  she 
is  to  be  pitied." 

"Of  course  she  is.  She  is  your  fellow- 
victim,  if  you  would  only  let  yourself  see 
it." 

"Unfortunately,  instead  of  pitying  her, 
I  hate  her.  She  has  destroyed  my  happi- 
ness, and  done  herself  no  good.  He  does 
not  love  her,  and  never  will." 

Fanny  found  herself  getting  angry,  so 
she  said  no  more;  for  she  was  determined 
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nothing  should  make  her  quarrel  with  poor 
Zoe;  but  after  dinner,  being  tete-a-tete 
with  Vizard,  she  told  him  she  was  afraid 
Zoe  could  not  see  things  as  they  were ;  and 
she  asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  what  had 
become  of  Severne. 

"Fled  the  country,  I  suppose." 
"Are  you  sure  he  is  not  lurking  about?" 
"What  for?" 

"To  get  a  word  with  Zoe — alone." 
"He  will   not  come  near  this.     I   will 
break  every  bone  in  his  skin  if  he  does." 
' '  But  he  is  so  sly ;  he  mi  ght  hang  about. ' ' 
"What  for?     She  never  goes  out ;  and  if 
she  did,  have  you  so  poor  an  opinion  of  her 
as  to  think  she  would  speak  to  him?" 

"Oh,  no!  and  she  would  forbid  him  to 
speak  to  her.  But  he  would  be  sure  to 
persist ;  and  he  has  such  wonderful  powers 
of  explanation,  and  she  is  blinded  by  love, 
I  think  he  would  make  her  believe  black 
was  white,  if  he  had  a  chance;  and  if  he 
is  about,  he  will  get  a  chance  some  day. 
She  is  doing  the  very  worst  thing  she 
could — shutting  herself  up  so.  Any  mo- 
ment she  will  turn  wild,  and  rush  out  reck- 
less. She  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  you 
mark  my  words ;  she  is  broken-hearted,  and 
yet  she  is  bitter  against  everybody,  except 
that  young  villain,  and  he  is  the  only  en- 
emy she  has  in  the  world.  I  don't  believe 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  ever  wronged  her, 
nor  ever  will.  Appearances  are  against 
her;  but  she  is  a  good  woman,  or  I  am  a 
fool.  Take  my  advice,  Harrington,  and 
be  on  your  guard.  If  he  had  written  a 
penitent  letter  to  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 
that  would  be  a  different  thing;  but  he  ig- 
nores her,  and  that  frightens  me  for  Zoe." 
Harrington  would  not  admit  that  Zoe 
needed  any  other  safeguard  against  a  de- 
tected scoundrel  than  her  own  sense  of  dig- 
nity. He  consented,  however,  to  take  pre- 
cautions, if  Fanny  would  solemnly  promise 
not  to  tell  Zoe,  and  so  wound  her.  On  that 
condition,  he  would  see  his  head-keeper  to- 
morrow, and  all  the  keepers  and  watchers 
should  be  posted  so  as  to  encircle  the  par- 
ish with  vigilance.  He  assured  Fanny 
these  fellow  had  a  whole  system  of  signals 
to  the  ear  and  eye,  and  Severne  could  not 
get  within  a  mile  of  the  house  undetected. 


"But,"  said  he,  "I  will  not  trust  to  that 
alone.  I  will  send  an  advertisement  to  the 
local  papers  and  the  leading  London  jour- 
nals, so  worded  that  the  scoundrel  shall 
know  his  forgery  is  detected,  and  that  he 
will  be  arrested  on  a  magistrate's  warrant 
if  he  sets  foot  in  Barf ordshire. " 

Fanny  said  that  was  capital,  and,  alto- 
gether, he  had  set  her  mind  at  rest. 

"Then  do  as  much  for  me,"  said  Viz- 
ard. "Please  explain  a  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. You  were  always  a  bright  girl, 
and  no  fool;  but  not  exactly  what  hum- 
drum people  would  call  a  good  girl.  You 
are  not  offended?" 

"The  idea!  Why,  I  have  publicly  dis- 
owned goodness  again  and  again.  You 
have  heard  me." 

"So  I  have.  But. was  not  that  rather  de- 
ceitful of  you?  for  you  have  turned  out  as 
good  as  gold.  Anxiety  has  kept  me  at  home 
of  late,  and  I  have  watched  you.  You  live 
for  others;  you  are  all  over  the  house  to 
serve  two  suffering  women.  That  is  real 
charity,  not  sexual  charity,  which  hum- 
bugs the  world,  but  not  me.  You  are 
cook,  housemaid,  butler,  nurse,  and  friend 
to  both  of  them.  In  an  interval  of  your 
time,  so  creditably  employed,  you  come  and 
cheer  me  up  with  your  bright  little  face, 
and  give  me  wise  advice.  I  know  that 
women  are  all  humbugs ;  only  you  are  a 
humbug  reversed,  and  deserve  a  statue — 
and  trimmings.  You  have  been  passing 
yourself  off  for  a  naughty  girl,  and  all  the 
time  you  were  an  extra  good  one." 

"And  that  puzzles  the  woman-hater,  the 
cynical  student,  who  says  he  has  fathomed 
woman.  My  poor  dear  Harrington,  if  you 
cannot  read  so  shallow  a  character  as  I  am, 
how  will  you  get  on  with  those  ladies  up- 
stairs— Zoe,  who  is  as  deep  as  the  sea,  and 
turbid  with  passion,  and  the  Klosking.  who 
is  as  deep  as  the  ocean?" 

She  thought  a  moment  and  said,  "There, 
I  will  have  pity  on  you.  You  shall  under- 
stand one  woman  before  you  die,  and  that 
is  me.  I'll  give  you  the  clew  to  my  seem- 
ing inconsistencies — if  you  will  give  me  a 
cigarette. ' ' 

"What!  another  hidden  virtue?  You 
smoke?" 
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"Not  I,  except  when  I  happen  to  be  with 
a  noble  soul  who  won't  tell." 

Vizard  found  her  a  Russian  cigarette, 
and  lighted  his  own  cigar,  and  she  lect- 
ured as  follows : 

"What  women  love,  and  can't  do  with- 
out, if  they  are  young  and  healthy  and 
spirited,  is — Excitement.  I  am  one  who 
pines  for  it.  Now,  society  is  so  constructed 
that  to  get  excitement  you  must  be  naughty. 
"Waltzing  all  night  and  flirting  all  day  are 
excitement.  Crochet,  and  church,  and  ex- 
amining girls  in  St.  Matthew,  and  dining 
en  famille,  and  going  to  bed  at  ten,  are 
stagnation.  Good  girls — that  means  stag- 
nant girls:  I  hate  and  despise  the  tame 
little  wretches,  and  I  never  was  one,  and 
never  will  be.  But  now  look  here:  We 
have  two  ladies  in  love  with  one  villain — 
that  is  exciting.  One  gets  nearly  killed  in 
the  house — that  is  gloriously  exciting.  The 
other  is  broken-hearted.  If  I  were  to  be  a 
bad  girl,  and  say,  'It  is  not  my  business; 
I  will  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  go  my 
little  mill-round  of  selfishness  as  before,' 
why,  what  a  fool  I  must  be !  I  should  lose 
Excitement.  Instead  of  that,  I  run  and 
get  things  for  the  Klosking — Excitement. 
I  cook  for  her,  and  nurse  her,  and  sit  up 
half  the  night — Excitement.  Then  I  run 
to  Zoe,  and  do  my  best  for  her — and  get 
snubbed — Excitement.  Then  I  sit  at  the 
head  of  your  table,  and  order  you — Excite- 
ment.    Oh,  it  is  lovely !" 

"Shall  you  not  be  sorry  when  they  both 
get  well,  and  Routine  recommences?" 

"Of  course  I  shall.  That  is  the  sort  of 
good  girl  I  am.  And,  oh !  when  that  fatal 
day  comes,  how  I  shall  flirt.  Heaven  help 
my  next  flirtee!  I  shall  soon  flirt  out  the 
stigma  of  a  good  girl.  You  mark  my 
words,  I  shall  flirt  with  some  married 
man  after  this.  I  never  did  that  yet.  But 
I  shall;  I  know  I  shall. — Ah! — there,  I 
have  burned  my  finger." 

"Never  mind.     That  is  exciting." 

"As  such  I  accept  it.  Good-by.  I  must 
go  and  relieve  Miss  Gale.  Exit  the  good 
girl  on  her  mission  of  charity — ha!  ha!" 
She  hummed  a  valse  a  deux  temps,  and 
went  dancing  out  with  such  a  whirl  that 
her  petticoats,  which  were  ample,  and  not, 


as  now,  like  a  sack  tied  at  the  knees,  made 
quite  a  cool  air  in  the  room. 

She  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Miss 
Gale  came  down,  full  of  her  patient.  She 
wanted  to  get  her  out  of  bed  during  the  day- 
time, but  said  she  was  not  strong  enough 
to  sit  up.  Would  he  order  an  invalid  couch 
down  from  London?  She  described  the 
article,  and  where  it  was  to  be  had. 

He  said  Harris  should  go  up  in  the 
morning  and  bring  one  down  with  him. 

He  then  put  her  several  questions  about 
her  patient;  and  at  last  asked  her,  with  an 
anxiety  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  conceal, 
what  she  thought  was  the  relation  between 
her  and  Severne. 

Now  it  may  be  remembered  that  Miss 
Gale  had  once  been  on  the  point  of  telling 
him  all  she  knew,  and  had  written  him  a 
letter.  But  at  that  time  the  Klosking  was 
not  expected  to  appear  on  the  scene  in  per- 
son. Were  she  now  to  say  she  had  seen  her 
and  Severne  living  together,  Rhoda  felt 
that  she  should  lower  her  patient.  She 
had  not  the  heart  to  do  that. 

Rhoda  Gale  was  not  of  an  amorous  tem- 
perament, and  she  was  all  the  more  open  to 
female  attachments.  With  a  little  encour- 
agement she  would  have  loved  Zoe,  but  she 
had  now  transferred  her  affection  to  the 
Klosking.  She  replied  to  Vizard  almost 
like  a  male  lover  defending  the  object  of 
his  affection. 

"The  exact  relation  is  more  than  I  can 
tell ;  but  I  think  he  has  lived  upon  her,  for 
she  was  richer  than  he  was ;  and  I  feel  sure 
he  has  promised  her  marriage.  And  my 
great  fear  now  is  lest  he  should  get  hold  of 
her  and  keep  his  promise.  He  is  as  poor 
as  a  rat  or  a  female  physician ;  and  she  has 
a  fortune  in  her  voice,  and  has  money  be- 
sides, Miss  Dover  tells  me.  Pray  keep  her 
here  till  she  is  quite  well,  please. ' ' 

"I  will." 

"And  then  let  me  have  her  up  at  Hill- 
stoke.  She  is  beginning  to  love  me,  and  I 
dote  on  her." 

"So  do  I." 

"Ah,  but  you  must  not." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because." 

"Well,  why  not?" 
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"She  is  not  to  love  any  man  again  who 
will  not  marry  her.  I  won't  let  her.  I'll 
kill  her  first,  I  love  her  so.  A  rogue  she 
shan't  marry,  and  I  can't  let  you  marry 
her,  because  her  connection  with  that  Sev- 
erne  is  mysterious.  She  seems  the  soul  of 
virtue,  but  I  could  not  let  you  marry  her 
until  things  are  clearer." 

' '  Make  your  mind  easy.  I  will  not  marry 
her — nor  anybody  else — till  things  are  a 
great  deal  clearer  than  I  have  ever  found 
them,  where  your  sex  is  concerned." 

Miss  Gale  approved  the  resolution. 

Next  day  Vizard  posted  his  keepers,  and 
sent  his  advertisements  to  the  London  and 
country  journals. 

Fanny  came  into  his  study  to  tell  him 
there  was  more  trouble — Miss  Maitland 
taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  written  to  Zoe. 

"Poor  old  soul!"  said  Vizard.  "I  have 
a  great  mind  to  ride  over  and  see  her." 

"Somebody  ought  to  go,"  said  Fanny. 

"Well,  you  go." 

"How  can  I — with  Zoe,  and  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking,  and  you,  to  look  after?" 

"Instead  of  one  old  woman.  Not  much 
excitement  in  that." 

"No,  cousin.  To  think  of  your  remem- 
bering !  Why,  you  must  have  gone  to  bed 
sober." 

"I  often  do." 

"You  were  always  an  eccentric  land- 
owner." 

"Don't  you  talk.  You  are  a  carica- 
ture." 

This  banter  was  interrupted  by  Miss 
Gale,  who  came  to  tell  Harrington  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  desired  to  see  him,  at  his 
leisure. 

He  said  he  would  come  directly. 

"Before  you  go,"  said  Miss  Gale,  "let 
us  come  to  an  understanding.  She  had 
only  two  days'  fever;  but  that  fever,  and 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  shock  to  her 
nerves,  brought  her  to  death's  door  by  ex- 
haustion. Now  she  is  slowly  recovering 
her  strength,  because  she  has  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  I  give  her  no  stimulants  to 
spur  and  then  weaken  her,  but  choice  and 
simple  esculents,  the  effect  of  which  I 
watch,  and  vary  them  accordingly.  But 
the  convalescent  period  is  always  one  of 


danger,  especially  from  chills  to  the  body, 
and  excitements  to  the  brain.  At  no  period 
are  more  patients  thrown  away  for  want  of 
vigilance.  Now  I  can  guard  against  chills 
and  other  bodily  things,  but  not  against 
excitements — unless  you  co-operate.  The 
fact  is,  we  must  agree  to  avoid  speaking 
about  Mr.  Severne.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard.  We  must  parry ;  we  must  evade ; 
we  must  be  deaf,  stupid,  slippery ;  but  no 
Severne — for  five  or  six  days  more,  at  all 
events." 

Thus  forewarned,  Vizard,  in  due  course, 
paid  his  second  visit  to  Ina  Klosking. 

He  found  her  propped  up  with  pillows 
this  time.     She  begged  him  to  be  seated. 

She  had  evidently  something  on  her 
mind,  and  her  nurses  watched  her  like  cats. 

"You  are  fond  of  music,  sir?" 

"Not  of  all  music.  I  adore  good  music, 
I  hate  bad,  and  I  despise  mediocre.  Si- 
lence is  golden,  indeed,  compared  with  poor 
music." 

"You  are  right,  sir.  Have  you  good 
music  in  the  house?" 

"A  little.  I  get  all  the  operas,  and  you 
know  there  are  generally  one  or  two  good 
things  in  an  opera — among  the  rubbish. 
But  the  great  bulk  of  our  collection  is 
rather  old-fashioned.  It  is  sacred  music 
— oratorios,  masses,  anthems,  services, 
chants.  My  mother  was  the  collector. 
Her  tastes  were  good,  but  narrow.  Do 
you  care  for  that  sort  of  music?" 

"Sacred  music?  Why,  it  is,  of  all  mu- 
sic, the  most  divine,  and  soothes  the 
troubled  soul.  Can  I  not  see  the  books? 
I  read  music  like  words.  By  reading  I 
almost  hear." 

"We  will  bring  you  up  a  dozen  books  to 
begin  on." 

He  went  down  directly;  and  such  was 
his  pleasure  in  doing  anything  for  the 
Klosking  that  he  executed  the  order  in  per- 
son, brought  up  a  little  pile  of  folios  and 
quartos,  beautifully  bound  and  lettered,  a 
lady  having  been  the  collector. 

Now,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs,  with  his 
very  chin  upon  the  pile,  who  should  he  see 
looking  over  the  rails  at  him  but  his  sister 
Zoe. 

She  was  sadly  changed.      There  was  a 
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fixed  ashen  pallor  on  her  cheek,  and  a  dark 
circle  under  her  eyes. 

He  stopped  to  look  at  her.  "My  poor 
child,"  said  he,  "you  look  very  ill." 

"I  am  very  ill,  dear." 

"Would  you  not  be  better  for  a  change?" 

"I  might." 

"Why  coop  yourself  up  in  your  own 
room?  Why  deny  yourself  a  brother's 
sympathy?" 

The  girl  trembled,  and  tears  came  to  her 
eyes. 

"Is  it  with  me  you  sympathize?"  said 
she. 

"Can  you  doubt  it,  Zoe?" 

Zoe  hung  her  head  a  moment,  and  did 
not  reply.  Then  she  made  a  diversion. 
"What  are  those  books?  Oh,  I  see — your 
mother's  music-books.  Nothing  is  too  good 
for  her." 

"Nothing  in  the  way  of  music-books  is 
too  good  for  her.  For  shame!  are  you 
jealous  of  that  unfortunate  ladj*?" 

Zoe  made  no  reply. 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face,  that 
Vizard  might  not  see  her  mind. 

Then  he  rested  his  books  on  a  table,  and 
came  and  took  her  head  in  his  hands  pa- 
ternally. "Do  not  shut  yourself  up  any 
longer.  Solitude  is  dangerous  to  the  af- 
flicted. Be  more  with  me  than  ever,  and 
let  this  cruel  blow  bind  us  more  closely, 
instead  of  disuniting  us." 

He  kissed  her  lovingly,  and  his  kind 
words  set  her  tears  flowing;  but  they  did 
her  little  good — they  were  bitter  tears.  Be- 
tween her  and  her  brother  there  was  now 
a  barrier  sisterly  love  could  not  pass.  He 
hated  and  despised  Edward  Severne;  and 
she  only  distrusted  him,  and  feared  he 
was  a  villain.  She  loved  him  still  with 
every  fiber  of  her  heart,  and  pined  for 
his  explanation  of  all  that  seemed  so  dark. 

So  then  he  entered  the  sick-room  with 
his  music-books;  and  Zoe,  after  watching 
him  in  without  seeming  to  do  so,  crept 
away  to  her  own  room.     . 

Then  there  was  rather  a  pretty  little 
scene.  Miss  Gale  and  Miss  Dover,  on  each 
side  of  the  bed,  held  a  heavy  music-book, 
and  Mademoiselle  Klosking  turned  the 
leaves  and  read,  when  the  composition  was 


worth  reading.  If  it  was  not,  she  quietly 
passed  it  over,  without  any  injurious  com- 
ment. 

Vizard  watched  her  from  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  could  tell  in  a  moment,  by  her 
face,  whether  the  composition  was  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent.  When  bad,  her  face 
seemed  to  turn  impassive,  like  marble; 
when  good,  to  expand ;  and  when  she  light- 
ed on  a  masterpiece,  she  was  almost  trans- 
figured, and  her  face  shone  with  elevated 
joy. 

This  was  a  study  to  the  enamored  Vizard, 
and  it  did  not  escape  the  quick-sighted  doc- 
tress.  She  despised  music  on  its  own  mer- 
its, but  she  despised  nothing  that  could  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  medicine;  and 
she  said  to  herself,  "I'll  cure  her  with  escu- 
lents and  music." 

The  book  was  taken  away  to  make  room 
for  another. 

Then  said  Ina  Klosking,  "Mr.  Vizard,  I 
desire  to  say  a  word  to  you.  Excuse  me, 
my  dear  friends." 

Miss  Gale  colored  up.  She  had  not  fore- 
seen a  tete-h-tete  between  Vizard  and  her 
patient.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  and  she  withdrew  to  a  little  distance 
with  Fanny;  but  she  said  to  Vizard,  open- 
ly and  expressi  vely ,  ' '  Remember ! ' ' 

When  they  had  withdrawn  a  little  way, 
Ina  Klosking  fixed  her  eyes  on  Vizard,  and 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Your  sister!" 

Vizard  started  a  little  at  the  suddenness 
of  this,  but  he  said  nothing:  he  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

When  she  had  waited  a  little,  and  he 
said  nothing,  she  spoke  again.  "Tell  me 
something  about  her.  Is  she  good?  For- 
give me:  it  is  not  that  I  doubt." 

"She  is  good,  according  to  her  lights." 

"Is  she  proud?" 

"Yes." 

"Is  she  just?" 

"No.  And  I  never  met  a  woman  that 
was." 

"Indeed  it  is  rare.  Why  does  she  not 
visit  me?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"She  blames  me  for  all  that  has  hap- 
pened." 

"I  don't  know,  madam.     My  sister  looks 
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very  ill,  and'  keeps  her  own  room.  If  she 
does  not  visit  you,  she  holds  equally  aloof 
from  us  all.  She  has  not  taken  a  single 
meal  with  me  for  some  days." 

"Since  I  was  your  patient  and  your 
guest. ' ' 

"Pray  do  not  conclude  from  that — Who 
can  interpret  a  woman?" 

"Another  woman.  Enigmas  to  you,  we 
are  tra-nsparent  to  each  other.  Sir,  will  you 
grant  me  a  favor?  Will  you  persuade  Miss 
Vizard  to  see  me  here  alone — all  alone? 
It  will  be  a  greater  trial  to  me  than  to 
her,  for  I  am  weak.  In  this  request  I 
am  not  selfish.  She  can  do  nothing  for 
me;  but  I  can  do  a  little  for  her,  to  pay 
the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  this  hospitable 
house.  May  Heaven  bless  it,  from  the 
roof  to  the  foundation  stone!" 

' '  I  will  speak  to  my  sister,  and  she  shall 
visit  you — with  the  consent  of  you  phy- 
sician." 

"  It  is  well, ' '  said  Ina  Klosking,  and  beck- 
oned her  friends,  one  of  whom,  Miss  Gale, 
proceeded  to  feel  her  pulse,  with  suspicious 
glances  at  Vizard.  But  she  found  the  pulse 
calm,  and  said  so. 

Vizard  took  his  leave  and  went  straight 
to  Zoe's  room.  She  was  not  there.  He 
was  glad  of  that,  for  it  gave  him  hopes  she 
was  going  to  respect  his  advice  and  give 
up  her  solitary  life. 

He  went  downstairs  and  on  to  the  lawn 
to  look  for  her.  He  could  not  see  her  any- 
where. 

At  last,  when  he  had  given  up  looking 
for  her,  he  found  her  in  his  study  crouched 
in  a  corner. 

She  rose  at  sight  of  him  and  stood  be- 
fore him.  "Harrington,"  said  she,  in 
rather  a  commanding  way,  "Aunt  Mait- 
land  is  ill,  and  I  wish  to  go  to  her." 

Harrington  stared  at  her  with  surprise. 
"You  are  not  well  enough  yourself." 

"Quite  well  enough  in  body  to  go  any- 
where." 

"Well,  but — "  said  Harrington. 

She  caught  him  up  impatiently.  "Surely 
you  cannot  object  to  my  visiting  Aunt 
Maitland.  She  is  dangerously  ill.  I  had 
a  second  letter  this  morning — see."  And 
she  held  him  out  a  letter. 


Harrington  was  in  a  difficulty.  He  felt 
sure  this  was  not  her  real  motive;  but  he 
did  not  like  to  say  so  harshly  to  an  un- 
happy girl.  He  took  a  moderate  course. 
"Not  just  now,  dear,"  said  he. 

"What!  am  I  to  wait  till  she  dies?" 
cried  Zoe,  getting  agitated  at  his  opposi- 
tion. 

"Be  reasonable,  dear.  You  know  you 
are  the  mistress  of  this  house.  Do  not  de- 
sert me  just  now.  Consider  the  position. 
It  is  a  very  chattering  county.  I  entertain 
Mademoiselle  Klosking;  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  when  she  was  nearly  killed  in 
my  hall.  But  for  my  sister  to  go  away 
while  she  remains  here  would  have  a  bad 
effect." 

"It  is  too  late  to  think  of  that,  Harring- 
ton. The  mischief  is  done,  and  you  must 
plead  your  eccentricity.  Why  should  I  bear 
the  blame?     I  never  approved  it. " 

"You  would  have  sent  her  to  an  inn,  eh?" 

"No ;  but  Miss  Gale  offered  to  take  her. " 

"Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  pro- 
pose to  mark  your  reprobation  of  my  con- 
duct by  leaving  my  house." 

"What!  publicly?  Oh  no.  You  may 
say  to  yourself  that  your  sister  could  not 
bear  to  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  Mr. 
Severne's  mistress.  But  this  chattering 
county  shall  never  know  my  mind.  My 
aunt  is  dangerously  ill.  She  lives  but 
thirty  miles  off.  She  is  a  fit  object  of  pity. 
She  is  a — respectable — lady;  she  is  all 
alone;  no  female  physician,  no  flirt  turned 
Sister  of  Charity,  no  woman-hater,  to  fetch 
and  carry  for  her.  And  so  I  shall  go  to 
her.  I  am  your  sister,  not  your  slave.  If 
you  grudge  me  your  horses,  I  will  go  on 
foot." 

Vizard  was  white  with  wrath,  but  gov- 
erned himself  like  a  man.  "Go  on,  young 
lady!"  said  he;  "goon!  Jeer,  and  taunt, 
and  wound  the  best  brother  any  young 
madwoman  ever  had.  But  don't  think  I'll 
answer  you  as  you  deserve.  I'm  too  cun- 
ning. If  I  was  to  say  an  unkind  word  to 
you,  I  should  suffer  the  tortures  of  the 
damned.     So  go  on!" 

"No,  no.  Forgive  me,  Harrington.  It 
is  your  opposition  that  drives  me  wild.  Oh, 
have  pity  on  me !     I  shall  go  mad  if  I  stay 
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here.  Do,  pray,  pray,  pray  let  me  go  to 
Aunt  Maitland!" 

"You  shall  go,  Zoe.  But  I  tell  you 
plainly,  this  step  will  be  a  blow  to  our 
affection — the  first." 

Zoe  cried  at  that.  But  as  she  did  not 
withdraw  her  request,  Harrington  told  her, 
with  cold  civility,  that  she  must  be  good 
enough  to  be  ready  directly  after  breakfast 
to-morrow,  and  take  as  little  luggage  as 
she  could  with  convenience  to  herself. 

Horses  were  sent  on  that  night  to  the 
"Fox,"  an  inn  half-way  between  Vizard 
Court  and  Miss  Maitland's  place. 

In  the  morning  a  light  barouche,  with  a 
sling  for  luggage,  came  round,  and  Zoe 
was  soon  seated  in  it.  Then,  to  her  sur- 
prise, Harrington  came  out  and  sat  beside 
her. 

She  was  pleased  at  this  and  said,  "What! 
are  you  going  with  me,  dear,  all  that 
way?" 

"Yes,  to  save  appearances,"  said  he; 
and  took  out  a  newspaper  to  read. 

This  froze  Zoe,  and  she  retired  within 
herself. 

It  was  a  fine  fresh  morning;  the  coach- 
man drove  fast ;  the  air  fanned  her  cheek ; 
the  motion  was  enlivening;  the  horses's 
hoofs  rang  quick  and  clear  upon  the  road. 
Fresh  objects  met  the  eye  every  moment. 
Her  heart  was  as  sad  and  aching  as  before, 
but  there  arose  a  faint  encouraging  sense 
that  some  day  she  might  be  better,  or 
things  might  take  some  turn. 

When  they  had  rolled  about  ten  miles  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  "Harrington." 

"Well?" 

"You  were  right.  Cooping  one's  self  up 
is  the  way  to  go  mad." 

"Of  course  it  is." 

"I  feel  a  little  better  now — a  very  little." 

"I  am  glad  of  it." 

But  he  was  not  hearty,  and  she  said  no 
more. 

He  was  extremely  attentive  to  her  all 
the  journey,  and,  indeed,  had  never  been 
half  so  polite  to  her. 

This,  however,  led  to  a  result  he  did  not 
intend  nor  anticipate.  Zoe,  being  now 
cool,  fell  into  a  state  of  compunction  and 


dismay.  She  saw  his  affection  leaving 
her  for  her,  and  stiff  politeness  coming 
instead. 

She  leaned  forward,  put  her  hands  on 
his  knees,  and  looked,  all  scared,  in  his 
face.  "Harrington,"  she  cried,  "I  was 
wrong.  What  is  Aunt  Maitland  to  me? 
You  are  my  all.  Bid  him  turn  the  horses' 
heads  and  go  home." 

"Why,  we  are  only  six  miles  from  the 
place." 

"What  does  that  matter?  We  shall  have 
had  a  good  long  drive  together,  and  I  will 
dine  with  you  after  it;  and  I  will  ride  or 
drive  with  you  every  day,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

Vizard  could  not  help  smiling.  He  was 
disarmed.  "You  impulsive  young  monk- 
ey," said  he,  "I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  In  the  first  place,  I  couldn't  turn 
back  from  anything;  I'm  only  a  man.  In 
the  next  place,  I  have  been  thinking  it  over, 
as  you  have;  and  this  is  a  good  move  of 
ours,  though  I  was  a  little  mortified  at  first. 
Occupation  is  the  best  cure  of  love,  and 
this  old  lady  will  find  you  plenty.  Besides, 
nursing  improves  the  character.  Look  at 
that  frivolous  girl  Fanny,  how  s"he  has 
come  out.  And  you  know,  Zoe,  it  you  get 
sick  of  it  in  a  day  or  two,  you  have  only 
to  write  to  me,  and  I  will  send  for  you  di- 
rectly. A  short  absence,  with  so  reasona- 
ble a  motive  as  visiting  a  sick  aunt,  will 
provoke  no  comments.  It  is  all  for  the 
best." 

This  set  Zoe  at  her  ease,  and  brother  and 
sister  resumed  their  usual  manners. 

They  reached  Miss  Maitland's  house, 
and  were  admitted  to  her  sick-room.  She 
was  really  very  ill,  and  thanked  them  so 
pathetically  for  coming  to  visit  a  poor  lone 
old  woman  that  now  they  were  both  glad 
they  had  come. 

Zoe  entered  on  her  functions  with  an 
alacrity  that  surprised  herself,  and  Vizard 
drove  away.  But  he  did  not  drive  straight 
home.  He  had  started  from  Vizard  Court 
with  other  views.  He  had  telegraphed 
Lord  Uxmoor  the  night  before,  and  now 
drove  to  his  place,  which  was  only  five 
miles  distant.  He  found  him  at  home,  and 
soon  told  him  his  errand.  "Do  you  remem- 
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ber  meeting  a  young  fellow  at  my  house, 
called  Severne?" 

"I  do,"  said  Lord  Uxmoor, dryly  enough. 

"Well,  he  has  turned  out  an  impostor." 

Uxmoor's  eye  flashed.  He  had  always 
suspected  Severne  of  being  his  rival  and  a 
main  cause  of  his  defeat.  "An  impostor?" 
said  he:  "that  is  rather  a  strong  word. 
Certainly  I  never  heard  a  gentleman  tell 
such  a  falsehood  as  he  volunteered  about 
— what's  the  fellow's  name?— a  detective." 

"Oh,  Poikilus.  That  is  nothing.  That 
was  one  of  his  white  lies.  He  is  a  villain 
all  round,  and  a  forger  by  way  of  climax." 

"A  forger!     What,  a  criminal?" 

"Rather!  Here  are  his  drafts.  The 
drawer  and  acceptor  do  not  exist.  The 
whole  thing  was  written  by  Edward  Sev- 
erne, whose  indorsement  figures  on  the  bill. 
He  got  me  to  cash  these  bills.  I  deposit 
them  with  you,  and  I  ask  you  for  a  war- 
rant to  commit  him — if  he  should  come 
this  way. " 

"Is  that  likely?" 

"Not  at  all;  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  he 
never  shows  his  nose  again  in  Barfordshire. 
When  he  was  found  out,  he  bolted,  and 
left  his  very  clothes  in  my  house.  I  packed 
them  off  to  the 'Swan'  at  Taddington.  He 
has  never  been  heard  of  since;  and  I  have 
warned  him,  by  advertisement,  that  he  will 
be  arrested  if  ever  he  sets  foot  in  Barford- 
shire." 

"Well,  then?" 

"Well,  then,  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
away  a  chance.  The  beggar  had  the  im- 
pudence to  spoon  on  my  sister  Zoe.  That 
was  my  fault,  not  hers.  He  was  an  old 
college  acquaintance,  and  I  gave  him  op- 
portunities— I  deserve  to  be  horsewhipped. 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  commit  the 
same  blunder  twice.  My  sister  is  in  your 
neighborhood  for  a  few  days." 

"Ah!" 

"And  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  keep  your  eye  on  her." 

"I  feel  much  honored  by  such  a  commis- 
sion. But  you  have  not  told  me  where 
Miss  Vizard  is." 

"With  her  aunt,  Miss  Maitland,  at  Som- 
erville  Villa,  near  Bagley.  Apropos,  I  had 
better  tell  you  what  she  is  there  for,  or 


your  good  dowager  will  be  asking  her  to 
parties.  She  has  come  to  nurse  her  aunt 
Maitland.  The  old  lady  is  seriously  ill, 
and  all  our  young  coquettes  are  going  in 
for  nursing.  We  have  a  sick  lady  at  bur 
house,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  she  is  nursed 
like  a  queen  by  Doctress  Gale  and  ex  Flirt 
Fanny  Dover.  Now  is  fulfilled  the  saying 
that  was  said, 

'  O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease — ' 

I  spare  you  the  rest,  and  simply  remark 
that  our  Zoe,  fired  by  the  example  of  those 
two  ladies,  has  devoted  herself  to  nursing 
Aunt  Maitland.  It  is  very  good  of  her, 
but  experience  tells  me  she  will  very  soon 
find  it  extremely  trying ;  and  as  she  is  a 
very  pretty  girl,  and  therefore  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  male  charity,  you  might  pay  her  a 
visit  now  and  then,  and  show  her  that  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds  contains  young 
gentlemen  of  distinction,  with  long  and 
glossy  beards,  as  well  as  peevish  old  wom- 
en, who  are  extra  selfish  and  tyrannical 
when  they  happen  to  be  sick." 

Uxmoor  positively  radiated  as  this  pro- 
gramme was  unfolded  to  him.  Vizard 
observed  that,  and  chuckled  inwardly. 

He  then  handed  him  the  forged  accept- 
ances. 

Lord  Uxmoor  begged  him  to  write  down 
the  facts  on  paper,  and  also  his  application 
for  the  warrant.  He  did  so.  Lord  Ux- 
moor locked  the  paper  up,  and  the  friends 
parted.  Vizard  drove  off,  easy  in  his  mind, 
and  congratulating  himself,  not  unreason- 
ably, on  his  little  combination,  by  means  of 
which  he  had  provided  his  sister  with  a 
watch-dog,  a  companion,  and  an  honorable 
lover  all  in  one. 

Uxmoor  put  on  his  hat  and  strode  forth 
into  his  own  grounds,  with  his  heart  beat- 
ing high  at  this  strange  turn  of  things  in 
favor  of  his  love. 

Neither  foresaw  the  strange  combina- 
tions which  were  to  arise  out  of  an  event 
that  appeared  so  simple  and  one-sided. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Ina  Klosking's  cure  was  retarded  by 
the  state  of  her  mind.  The  excitement 
and  sharp  agony  her  physician  had  feared 
died  away  as  the  fever  of  the  brain  sub- 
sided; but  then  there  settled  down  a  grim, 
listless  lethargy,  which  obstructed  her  re- 
turn to  health  and  vigor.  Once  she  said 
to  Rhoda  Gale,  "But  I  have  nothing  to  get 
well  for." 

As  a  rule,  she  did  not  speak  her  mind, 
but  thought  a  great  deal.  She  often  asked 
after  Zoe;  and  her  nurses  could  see  that 
her  one  languid  anxiety  was  somehow 
connected  with  that  lady.  Yet  she  did  not 
seem  hostile  to  her  now,  nor  jealous.  It 
was  hard  to  understand  her ;  she  was  re- 
served, and  very  deep. 

The  first  relief  to  the  deadly  languor  of 
her  mind  came  to  her  from  Music.  That 
was  no  great  wonder;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  music  that  did  her  good  was 
neither  old  enough  to  be  revered,  nor 
new  enough  to  be  fashionable.  It  was 
English  music  too,  and  passe  music. 
She  came  across  a  collection  of  Anglican 
anthems  and  services — written,  most  of  it, 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this.  The  composers'  names 
promised  little:  they  were  Blow,  Nares, 
Green,  Kent,  King,  Jackson,  etc.  The 
words  and  the  music  of  these  compositions 
seemed  to  suit  one  another;  and,  as  they 
were  all  quite  new  to  her,  she  went  through 
them  almost  eagerly,  and  hummed  several 
of  the  strains,  and  with  her  white  but  now 
thin  hand  beat  time  to  others.  She  even 
sent  for  Vizard,  and  said  to  him,  "You 
have  a  treasure  here.  Do  you  know  these 
compositions?" 

He  inspected  his  treasure.  "I  remem- 
ber," said  he,  "my  mother  used  to  sing 
this  one,  'When  the  Eye  saw  Her,  then  it 
blessed  Her;'  and  parts  of  this  one,  'Hear 
my  Prayer;'  and,  let  me  see,  she  used  to 
sing  this  psalm,  'Praise  the  Lord,'  by 
Jackson.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  used  to 
ask  for  'Praise  the  Lord  Jackson,'  mean- 
ing to  be  funny,  not  devout." 

"She  did  not  choose  ill,"  said  Ina.  "I 
thought  I  knew  English  music,  yet  here 


is  a  whole  stream  of  it  new  to  me.     Is  it 
esteemed?" 

"I  think  it  was  once,  but  it  has  had  its 
day." 

"That  is  strange;  for  here  are  some 
immortal  qualities.  These  composers  had 
brains,  and  began  at  the  right  end;  they 
selected  grand  and  tuneful  words,  great 
and  pious  thoughts;  they  impregnated 
themselves  with  those  words  and  produced 
appropriate  music.  The  harmonies  are 
sometimes  thin,  and  the  writers  seem 
scarcely  to  know  the  skillful  use  of  dis- 
cords; but  they  had  heart  and  invention; 
they  saw  their  way  clear  before  they  wrote 
the  first  note;  there  is  an  inspired  simplic- 
ity and  fervor :  if  all  these  choice  things 
are  dead,  they  must  have  fallen  upon  bad 
interpreters." 

1 ' No  doubt, "  said  Vizard ;  "so  please  get 
well,  and  let  me  hear  these  pious  strains, 
which  my  poor  dear  mother  loved  so  well, 
interpreted  worthily." 

The  Klosking's  eyes  filled.  "That  is  a 
temptation,"  said  she,  simply.  Then  she 
turned  to  Rhoda  Gale.  "Sweet  physician, 
he  has  done  me  good.  He  has  given  me 
something  to  get  well  for." 

Vizard's  heart  yearned.  "Do  not  talk 
like  that,"  said  he,  buoyantly;  then,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "Heaven  forbid  you  should 
have  nothing  better  to  live  for  than 
that." 

"Sir,"  said  she,  gravely,  "  I  have  noth- 
ing better  to  live  for  now  than  to  interpret 
good  music  worthily." 

There  was  a  painful  silence. 

Ina  broke  it.  She  said,  quite  calmly, 
"First  of  all,  I  wish  to  know  how  others 
interpret  these  strains  your  mother  loved, 
and  I  have  the  honor  to  agree  with  her." 

"Oh,"  said  Vizard,  "we  will  soon  man- 
age that  for  you.  These  things  are  not  de- 
funct, only  unfashionable.  Every  choir 
in  England  has  sung  them,  and  can  sing 
them,  after  a  fashion ;  so,  at  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow,  look  out — for  squalls!" 

He  mounted  his  horse,  rode  into  the 
cathedral  town — distant  eight  miles — and 
arranged  with  the  organist  for  himself, 
four  leading  boys,  and  three  lay  clerks. 
He  was  to  send  a  carriage  in  for  them  after 
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the  morning  service,  and  return  them  in 
good  time  for  vespers. 

Fanny  told  Ina  Klosking,  and  she  in- 
sisted on  getting  up. 

By  this  time  Doctress  Gale  had  satisfied 
herself  that  a  little  excitement  was  down- 
right good  for  her  patient,  and  led  to  re- 
freshing sleep.  So  they  dressed  her  loosely 
but  very  warmly,  and  rolled  her  to  the  wi  n- 
dow  on  her  invaild  couch,  set  at  a  high 
angle.  It  was  a  fine  clear  day  in  October, 
keen  but  genial;  and  after  muffling  her 
well,  they  opened  the  window. 

While  she  sat  there,  propped  high,  and 
inhaling  the  pure  air,  Vizard  conveyed  his 
little  choir,  by  another  staircase,  into  the 
antechamber;  and,  under  his  advice,  they 
avoided  preludes  and  opened  in  full  chorus 
with  Jackson's  song  of  praise. 

At  the  first  burst  of  sacred  harmony,  Ina 
Klosking  was  observed  to  quiver  all  over. 

They  sung  it  rather  coarsely,  but  correct- 
ly and  boldly,  and  with  a  certain  fervor. 
There  were  no  operatic  artifices  to  remind 
her  of  earth;  the  purity  and  the  harmony 
struck  her  full.  The  great  singer  and  suf- 
ferer lifted  her  clasped  hands  to  God,  and 
the  tears  flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks. 

These  tears  were  balm  to  that  poor  lacer- 
ated soul,  tormented  by  many  blows. 

"O  lacrymarum  fons,  tenero  sacros 
Ducemtium  ortus  ex  animo,  quater 

Felix,  in  imo  qui  scatentem 
Pectore,  te,  pia  nympha,  sensit. " 

Rhoda  Gale,  who  hated  music  like  poison, 
crept  up  to  her,  and,  infolding  her  deli- 
cately, laid  a  pair  of  wet  eyes  softly  on  her 
shoulder. 

Vizard  now  tapped  at  the  door,  and  was 
admitted  from  the  music-room.  He  begged 
Ina  to  choose  another  composition  from  her 
book.  She  marked  a  service  and  two  an- 
thems, and  handed  him  the  volume,  but 
begged  they  might  not  be  done  too  soon, 
one  after  the  other.  That  would  be  quite 
enough  for  one  day,  especially  if  they  would 
be  good  enough  to  repeat  the  hymn  of 
praise  to  conclude;  "for,"  said  she,  "these 
are  things  to  be  digested." 

Soon  the  boys'  pure  voices  rose  again  and 
those  poor  dead  English  composers,  with 


prosaic  names,  found  their  way  again  to 
the  great  foreign  singer's  soul. 

.They  sung  an  anthem,  which  is  now 
especially  despised  by  those  great  critics, 
the  organists  of  the  country — "My  Song 
shall  be  of  Mercy  and  Judgment." 

The  Klosking  forgave  the  thinness  of 
the  harmony,  and  many  little  faults  in  the 
vocal  execution.  The  words,  no  doubt, 
went  far  with  her,  being  clearly  spoken. 
She  sat  meditating,  with  her  moist  eyes 
raised,  and  her  face  transfigured,  and  at 
the  end  she  murmured  to  Vizard,  with  her 
eyes  still  raised,  "After  all,  they  are  great 
and  pious  words,  and  the  music  has  at 
least  this  crowning  virtue — it  means  the 
words."  Then  she  suddenly  turned  upon 
him  and  said,  "There  is  another  person  in 
this  house  who  needs  this  consolation  as 
much  as  I  do.  Why  does  she  not  come  ? 
But  perhaps  she  is  with  the  musicians." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?" 

"Your  sister." 

"Why,  she  is  not  in  the  house." 

Ina  Klosking  started  at  that  informa- 
tion, and  bent  her  eyes  keenly  and  inquir- 
ingly on  him. 

"She  left  two  days  ago." 

"Indeed!" 

"To  nurse  a  sick  aunt." 

"Indeed!     Had  she  no  other  reason?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Vizard;  but 
he  could  not  help  coloring  a  little. 

The  little  choir  now  sung  a  service,  King 
in  F.  They  sung  "The  Magnificat"  rude- 
ly, and  rather  profanely,  but  recovered 
themselves  in  the  "Dimittis." 

When  it  was  over,  Ina  whispered,  "  'To 
be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.'  That 
is  an  inspired  duet.  Oh,  how  it  might  be 
sung!" 

"Of  course  it  might,"  whispered  Viz- 
ard; "so  you  have  something  to  get  well 
for." 

"Yes,  my  friend — thanks  to  you  and 
your  sainted  mother." 

This,  uttered  in  a  voice  which,  under  the 
healing  influence  of  music,  seemed  to  have 
regained  some  of  its  rich  melody,  was  too 
much  for  our  cynic,  and  he  bustled  off  to 
hide  his  emotion,  and  invited  the  musi- 
cians to  lunch. 
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All  the  servants  had  been  listening  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  hospitable  old  butler  plied 
the  boys  with  sparkling  Moselle,  which, 
being  himself  reared  on  mighty  Port,  he 
thought  a  light  and  playful  wine — just  the 
thing  for  women  and  children.  So  after 
luncheon  they  sung  rather  wild,  and  the 
Klosking  told  Vizard,  dryly,  that  would 
do  for  the  present. 

Then  he  ordered  the  carriage  for  them, 
and  asked  Mademoiselle  Klosking  when 
she  would  like  them  again. 

"When  can  I?"  she  inquired,  rather  tim- 
idly. 

"Every  day,  if  you  like — Sundays  and 
all." 

"I  must  be  content  with  every  other 
day." 

Vizard  said  he  would  arrange  it  so,  and 
was  leaving  her;  but  she  begged  him  to 
stay  a  moment. 

"She  would  be  safer  here,"  said  she, 
very  gravely. 

Vizard  was  taken  aback  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  return  to  a  topic  he  was  simple 
enough  to  think  she  had  abandoned.  How- 
ever, he  said,  "She is  safe  enough.  I  have 
taken  care  of  that,  you  may  be  sure." 

"You  have  done  well,  sir,"  said  Ina, 
very  gravely. 

She  said  no  more  to  him ;  but  just  be- 
fore dinner  Fanny  came  in,  and  Miss  Gale 
went  for  a  walk  in  the  garden.  Ina  pinned 
Fanny  directly.  "Where  is  Miss  Vizard?" 
said  she,  quietly. 

Fanny  colored  up;  but  seeing  in  a  mo- 
ment that  fibs  would  be  dangerous,  said, 
mighty  carelessly,  "She  is  at  Aunt  Mait- 
land's." 

"Where  does  she  live,  dear?" 

*'In  a  poky  little  place  called  'Somer- 
ville  Villa.'" 

"Far  from  this?" 

"Not  very.  It  is  forty  miles  by  the  rail- 
way, but  not  thirty  by  the  road ;  and  Zoe 
went  in  the  barouche  all  the  way." 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  thought  a  little, 
and  then  taking  Fanny  Dover's  hand,  said 
to  her,  very  sweetly,  "I  beg  you  to  honor 
me  with  your  confidence,  and  tell  me  some- 
thing. Believe  me,  it  is  for  no  selfish  mo- 
tive I  ask  you;  but  I  think  Miss  Vizard  is 
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in  danger.  She  is  too  far  from  her  brother, 
and  too  far  from  me.  Mr.  Vizard  says  she 
is  safe.  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what  he 
means?  How  can  she  be  safe?  Is  her 
heart  turned  to  stone,  like  mine?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Fanny.  "Yes,  I 
will  be  frank  with  you ;  for  I  believe  you 
are  wiser  than  any  one  of  us.  Zoe  is  not 
safe,  left  to  herself.  Her  heart  is  anything 
but  stone;  and  Heaven  knows  what  wild, 
mad  thing  she  might  be  led  into.  But  I 
know  perfectly  well  what  Vizard  means: 
no,  I  don't  like  to  tell  it  you  all;  it  will 
give  you  pain." 

"There  is  little  hope  of  that.  I  am  past 
pain." 

"Well,  then— Miss  Gale  will  scold  me." 

"No,  she  shall  not." 

"Oh,  I  know  you  have  got  the  upper 
hand  even  of  her;  so  if  you  promise  I 
shall  not  be  scolded,  I'll  tell  you.  You 
see,  I  had  my  misgivings  about  this  very 
thing;  and  as  soon  as  Vizard  came  home — 
it  was  he  who  took  her  to  Aunt  Maitland 
— I  asked  him  what  precautions  he  had 
taken  to  hinder  that  man  from  getting  hold 
of  her  again.  Well,  then — oh,  I  ought  to 
have  begun  by  telling  you  Mr.  Severne 
forged  bills  to  get  money  out  of  Harring- 
ton." 
'  "Good  Heavens!" 

"Oh,  Harrington  will  never  punish  him, 
if  he  keeps  his  distance ;  but  he  has  ad- 
vertised in  all  the  papers,  warning  him 
that  if  he  sets  foot  in  Barfordshire  he 
will  be  arrested  and  sent  to  prison." 

Ina  Klosking  shook  her  head.  "When 
a  man  is  in  love  with  such  a  woman  as 
that,  dangers  could  hardly  deter  him." 

"That  depends  upon  the  man,  I  think. 
But  Harrington  has  done  better  than  that. 
He  has  provided  her  with  a  watch-dog — the 
best  of  all  watch-dogs — another  lover.  Lord 
Uxmoor  lives  near  Aunt  Maitland,  and  he 
adores  Zoe;  so  Harrington  has  commis- 
sioned him  to  watch  her,  and  cure  her,  and 
all.  I  wish  He'd  cure  me — an  earl's  coronet 
and  twenty  thousand  a  year!" 

"You  relieve  my  mind,"  said  Ina.  Then 
after  a  pause — "But  let  me  ask  you  one 
question  more.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
Miss  Vizard  was  gone?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  said  Fanny,  coloring 
up.     "She  told  me  not." 

"Who?" 

"Why,  the  Vizen  in  command.  She 
orders  everybody." 

"And  why  did  she  forbid  you?" 

"Don't  know." 

"Yes,  you  do.  Kiss  me,  dear.  There, 
I  will  distress  you  with  no  more  questions. 
Why  should  I?  Our  instincts  seldom  de- 
ceive us.  Well,  so  be  it :  I  have  something 
more  to  get  well  for,  and  I  will." 

Fanny  looked  up  at  her  inquiringly. 

"Yes,"  said  she;  "the  daughter  of  this 
hospitable  house  will  never  return  to  it 
while  I  am  in  it.  Poor  girl;  she  thinks 
she  is  the  injured  woman.  So  be  it.  I 
will  get  well — and  leave  it." 

Fanny  communicated  this  to  Miss  Gale, 
and  all  she  said  was,  "She  shall  go  no  fur- 
ther than  Hillstoke  then;  for  I  love  her 
better  than  any  man  can  love  her." 

Fanny  did  not  tell  Vizard;  and  he  was 
downright  happy,  seeing  the  woman  he 
loved  recover,  by  slow  degrees,  her  health, 
her  strength,  her  color,  her  voice.  Parting 
was  not  threatened.  He  did  not  realize 
that  they  should  ever  part  at  all.  He  had 
vague  hopes  that,  while  she  was  under  his 
roof,  opportunity  might  stand  his  friend, 
and  she  might  requite  his  affection.  All 
this  would  not  bear  looking  into  very  close- 
ly :  for  that  very  reason  he  took  particular 
care  not  to  look  into  it  very  closely ;  but 
hoped  all  things,  and  was  happy.  In  this 
condition  he  received  a  little  shock. 

A  one-horse  fly  was  driven  up  to  the 
door,  and  a  card  brought  in — 

"Mr.  Joseph  Ashmead." 

Vizard  was  always  at  home  at  Vizard 
Court,  except  to  convicted  Bores.  Mr. 
Ashmead  was  shown  into  his  study. 

Vizard  knew  him  at  a  glance.  The  velve- 
teen coat  had  yielded  to  tweed;  but  an- 
other loud  tie  had  succeeded  to  the  one 
"  that  fired  the  air  at  Homburg."  There, 
too,  was  the  wash-leather  face,  and  other 
traits  Vizard  professed  to  know  an  actress's 
lover  by.     Yes,  it  was  the  very  man  at 


sight  of  whom  he  had  fought  down  his  ad- 
miration of  La  Klosking,  and  declined  an 
introduction  to  her.  Vizard  knew  the  lady 
better  now.  But  still  he  was  a  little  jeal- 
ous even  of  her  acquaintances,  and  thought 
this  one  unworthy  of  her;  so  he  received 
him  with  stiff  but  guarded  politeness,  leav- 
ing him  to  open  his  business. 

Ashmead,  overawed  by  the  avenue,  the 
dozen  gables,  four-score  chimneys,  etc., 
addressed  him  rather  obsequiously,  but 
with  a  certain  honest  trouble,  that  soon 
softened  the  bad  impression  caused  by  his 
appearance. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "pray  excuse  this  intru- 
sion of  a  stranger,  but  I  am  in  great  anxi- 
ety. It  is  not  for  myself,  but  for  a  lady, 
a  very  distinguished  lady,  whose  interests 
I  am  charged  with.  It  is  Mademoiselle 
Klosking,  the  famous  singer." 

Vizard  maintained  a  grim  silence. 

"You  may  have  heard  of  her." 

"I  have." 

"I  almost  fancy  you  once  heard  her  sing 
■ — at  Homburg." 

"I  did." 

"Then  I  am  sure  you  must  have  admired 
her,  being  a  gentleman  of  taste.     Well,  sir, 
it  is  near  a  fortnight  since  I  heard  from 
her." 
.   "Well,  sir?" 

"You  will  say  what  is  that  to  you?  But 
the  truth  is,  she  left  me,  in  London,  to  do 
certain  business  for  her,  and  she  went 
down  to  this  very  place.  I  offered  to  come 
with  her,  but  she  declined.  To  be  sure,  it 
was  a  delicate  matter,  and  not  at  all  in  my 
way.  She  was  to  write  to  me  and  report 
progress,  and  give  me  her  address,  that  I 
might  write  to  her;  but  nearly  a  fortnight 
has  passed.  I  have  not  received  a  single 
letter.  I  am  in  real  distress  and  anxiety. 
A  great  career  awaits  her  in  England,  sir; 
but  this  silence  is  so  mysterious,  so  alarm- 
ing, that  I  begin  actually  to  hope  she  has 
played  the  fool,  and  thrown  it  all  up,  and 
gone  abroad  with  that  blackguard." 

"What  blackguard,  sir?" 

Joseph  drew  in  his  horns.  "I  spoke  too 
quick,  sir,"  said  he;  "it  is  no  business  of 
mine.  But  these  brilliant  women  are  as 
mad  as  the  rest  in  throwing  away  their 
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affections.  They  prefer  a  blackguard  to  a 
good  man.  It  is  the  rule.  Excuse  my 
plain  speaking." 

"Mr.  Ashmead,"  said  Vizard,  "I  may 
be  able  to  answer  your  questions  about  this 
lady;  but,  before  I  do  so,  it  is  right  I 
should  know  how  far  you  possess  her  con- 
fidence. To  speak  plainly,  have  you  any 
objection  to  tell  me  what  is  the  precise  re- 
lation between  you  and  her?" 

"Certainly  not,  sir.  I  am  her  theatrical 
agent." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"Not  quite.  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
about  her  lately,  and  have  seen  her  in  deep 
distress.  I  think  I  may  almost  say  I  am 
her  friend,  though  a  very  humble  one." 

Vizard  did  not  yet  quite  realize  the  truth 
that  this  Bohemian  had  in  his  heart  one 
holy  spot — his  pure  devotion  and  unsexual 
friendship  for  that  great  artist.  Still,  his 
prejudices  were  disarmed,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  Ashmead,  excuse  my  cross- 
questioning  you.  I  will  now  give  myself 
the  pleasure  of  setting  your  anxieties  at 
rest.  Mademoiselle  Klosking  is  in  this 
house." 

Ashmead  stared  at  him,  and  then  broke 
out,  "In  this  house!  0  Lord!  How  can 
that  be?" 

"It  happened  in  a  way  very  distressing 
to  us  all,  though  the  result  is  now  so  de- 
lightful. Mademoiselle  Klosking  called 
here  on  a  business  with  which,  perhaps, 
you  are  acquainted." 

"I  am,  sir." 

"Unfortunately  she  met  with  an  accident 
in  my  very  hall,  an  accident  that  endan- 
gered her  life,  sir;  and  of  course  we  took 
charge  of  her.  She  has  had  a  zealous  phy- 
sician and  good  nurses,  and  she  is  recover- 
ing slowly.  She  is  quite  out  of  danger,  but 
still  weak.  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you.  Only,  as  we  are  all 
under  the  orders  of  her  physician,  and  that 
physician  is  a  woman,  and  a  bit  of  a  vixen, 
you  must  allow  me  to  go  and  consult  her 
first."  Vizard  retired,  leaving  Joseph 
happy,  but  mystified. 

He  was  not  long  alone.  In  less  than  a 
minute  he  had  for  companions  some  well- 
buttered  sandwiches  made  with  smoked 


ham,  and  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira.  The 
solids  melted  in  his  mouth,  the  liquid  ran 
through  his  veins  like  oil  charged  with 
electricity  and  elixir  vitce. 

By-and-by  a  female  servant  came  for 
him,  and  ushered  him  into  Ina  Klosking's 
room. 

She  received  him  with  undisguised  af- 
fection, and  he  had  much  ado  to  keep  from 
crying.  She  made  him  sit  down  near  her 
in  the  vast  embrasure  of  the  window,  and 
gave  him  a  letter  to  read  she  had  just  writ- 
ten to  him. 

They  compared  notes  very  rapidly;  but 
their  discourse  will  not  be  given  here,  be- 
cause so  much  of  it  would  be  repetition. 

They  were  left  alone  to  talk,  and  they 
did  talk  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  first 
interruption,  indeed,  was  a  recitativo  with 
chords,  followed  by  a  verse  from  the  lead- 
ing treble. 

Mr.  Ashmead  looked  puzzled ;  the  Klos- 
king eyed  him  demurely. 

Before  the  anthem  concluded,  Vizard 
tapped,  and  was  admitted  from  the  music- 
room.  Ina  smiled,  and  waved  him  to  a 
chair.  Both  the  men  saw,  by  her  manner, 
they  were  not  to  utter  a  sound  while  the 
music  was  going  on.  When  it  ceased,  she 
said,  "Do  you  approve  that,  my  friend?" 

"If  it  pleases  you,  madam,"  replied  the 
wary  Ashmead. 

"It  does  more  than  please  me ;  it  does  me 
good." 

"That  reconciles  me  to  it  at  once." 

"Oh,  then  you  do  not  admire  it  for  it- 
self."    " 

' '  Not — very — much. ' ' 

"Pray,  speak  plainly.  I  am  not  a  tyrant, 
to  impose  my  tastes." 

"Well  then,  madam,  I  feel  very  grateful 
to  anything  that  does  you  good:  otherwise, 
I  should  say  the  music  was — rather  dreary ; 
and  the  singing — very  insipid." 

The  open  struggle  between  Joseph's  hon- 
esty and  his  awe  of  the  Klosking  tickled 
Vizard  so  that  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  laughed  heartily. 

The  Klosking  smiled  superior.  "He 
means,"  said  she,  "that  the  music  is  not 
operatic,  and  the  boys  do  not  clasp  their 
hands,  and  shake  their  shoulders,  and  sing 
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passionately,  as  women  do  in  a  theater. 
Heaven  forbid  they  should!  If  this  world 
is  all  passion,  there  is  another  which  is 
all  peace;  and  these  boys'  sweet,  artless 
tones  are  the  nearest  thing  we  shall  get  in 
this  world  to  the  unimpassioned  voices  of 
the  angels.  They  are  fit  instruments  for 
pious  words  set  by  composers,  who,  how- 
ever obscure  they  may  be,  were  men  in- 
spired, and  have  written  immortal  strains, 
which,  as  I  hear  them,  seem  hardly  of 
this  world — they  are  so  free  from  all  mor- 
tal dross. ' ' 

■  Vizard  assented  warmly.  Ashmead 
asked  permission  to  hear  another.  They 
sung  the  "Magnificat"  by  King,  in  F. 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  Ashmead,  "there 
is  a  deal  of  'go'  in  that." 

Then  they  sung  the  "Nunc  Dimittis." 
He  said,  a  little  dryly,  there  was  plenty  of 
repose  in  that. 

"My  friend,"  said  she,  "there  is — to  the 
honor  of  the  composer:  the  'Magnificat'  is 
the  bright  and  lofty  exultation  of  a  young 
woman  who  has  borne  the  Messiah,  and 
does  not  foresee  His  sufferings,  only  the 
boon  to  the  world  and  the  glory  to  herself. 
But  the 'Dimittis'  is  the  very  opposite.  It 
is  a  gentle  joy,  and  the  world  contentedly 
resigned  by  a  good  old  man,  fatigued,  who 
has  run  his  race,  and  longs  to  sleep  after 
life's  fever.  When  next  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  hear  that  song,  think  you  see 
the  sun  descending  red  and  calm  after  a 
day  of  storms,  and  an  aged  Christian  say- 
ing, 'Good-night,'  and  you  will  honor  poor 
dead  King  as  I  do.  The  music  that  truly 
reflects  great  words  was  never  yet  small 
music,  write  it  who  may." 

"You  are  right,  madam,"  said  Ash- 
mead. "When  I  doubted  its  being  good 
music,  I  suppose  I  meant  salable." 

"Ah,  voilaV  said  the  Klosking.  Then, 
turning  to  Vizard  for  sympathy,  "What 
this  faithful  friend  understands  by  good 
music  is  music  that  can  be  sold  for  a  good 
deal  of  money." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Ashmead,  stoutly. 
"I  am  a  theatrical  agent.  You  can't  make 
a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  You  have 
tried  it  more  than  once,  you  know,  but  it 
would  not  work." 


Ashmead  amused  Vizard,  and  he  took 
him  into  his  study,  and  had  some  more 
conversation  with  him.  He  even  asked 
him  to  stay  in  the  house ;  but  Ashmead 
was  shy,  and  there  was  a  theater  at  Tad- 
dington.  So  he  said  he  had  a  good  deal 
of  business  to  do ;  he  had  better  make  the 
"Swan"  his  headquarters.  "I  shall  be  at 
your  service  all  the  same,  sir,  or  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking's." 

"Have  a  glass  of  Madeira,  Mr.  Ash- 
mead." 

"Well,  sir,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  have  had 
one  or  two." 

"Then  it  knows  the  road." 

"You  are  very  good,  sir.  What  Ma- 
deira! Is  this  the  wine  the  doctors  ran 
down  a  few  years  ago?  They  couldn't 
have  tasted  it." 

"Well,  it  is  like  ourselves,  improved  by 
traveling.     That  has  been  twice  to  India. " 

"It  will  never  go  again  past  me,"  said 
Ashmead,  gayly.  "My  mouth  is  a  cape  it 
will  never  weather. " 

He  went  to  his  inn. 

Before  he  had  been  there  ten  minutes, 
up  rattled  a  smart  servant  in  a  smart  dog- 
cart. 

"Hamper — for  Joseph  Ashmead,  Es- 
quire." 

"Anything to  pay?" 

"What  for?— it's  from  Vizard  Court." 

And  the  dog-cart  rattled  away. 

Joseph  was  in  the  hall,  and  witnessed 
this  phenomenon.  He  said  to  himselr,  "I 
wish    I    had  a   vast   acquaintance  —  all 
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That  afternoon  Ina  Klosking  insisted  on 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  supported 
by  Mesdemoiselles  Gale  and  Dover.  The 
result  was  fatigue  and  sleep;  that  is  all. 

"To-morrow,"  said  she,  "I  will  have 
but  one  live  crutch.  I  must  and  will  re- 
cover my  strength." 

In  the  evening  she  insisted  on  both  la- 
dies dining  with  Mr.  Vizard.  Here,  too, 
she  had  her  way. 

Vizard  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and, 
when  the  servants  were  gone,  compliment- 
ed Miss  Gale  on  her  skill. 

"Our  skill,  you  mean,"  said  she.     "It 
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was  you  who  prescribed  this  new  medicine 
of  the  mind,  the  psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs ;  and  it  was  you  who  ad- 
ministered the  Ashmead,  and  he  made  her 
laugh,  or  nearly — and  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  do.  She  must  take  a  few 
grains  of  Ashmead  every  day.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  cure  her  too 
quickly ;  and  then  we  shall  lose  her.  But 
that  was  to  be  expected.  I  am  very  unfort- 
unate in  my  attachments;  I  always  was. 
If  I  fall  in  love  with  a  woman,  she  is  sure 
to  hate  me,  or  else  die,  or  else  fly  away.  I 
love  this  one  to  distraction,  so  she  is  sure 
to  desert  me,  because  she  couldn't  misbe- 
have, and  I  won't  let  her  die." 

""Well,"  said  Vizard,  "you  know  what 
to  do — retard  the  cure.  That  is  one, of  the 
arts  of  your  prof ession. " 

"And  so  it  is;  but  how  can  I,  when  I 
love  her?  No,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
our  benevolent  tyrant  again.  He  must  get 
Miss  Vizard  back  here,  before  my  goddess 
is  well  enough  to  spread  her  wings  and  fly. ' ' 

Vizard  looked  puzzled.  "This,"  said  he, 
"sounds  like  a  riddle,  or  female  logic." 

"It  is  both,"  saidRhoda.  "Miss  Dover, 
give  him  the  mot  d'enigme.  I'm  off — to 
the  patient  I  adore. ' ' 

She  vanished  swiftly,  and  Vizard  looked 
to  Fanny  for  a  solution.  But  Fanny 
seemed  rather  vexed  with  Miss  Gale,  and 
said  nothing.  Then  he  pressed  her  to  ex- 
plain. 

She  answered  him,  with  a  certain  reluct- 
ance, "Mademoiselle  Klosking  has  taken 
into  her  head  that  Zoe  will  never  return  to 
this  house  while  she  is  in  it." 

""Who  put  that  into  her  head,  now?" 
said  Vizard,  bitterly. 

"Nobody,  upon  my  honor.  A  woman's 
instinct." 

"Well?" 

"She  is  horrified  at  the  idea  of  keeping 
your  sister  out  of  her  own  house,  so  she  is 
getting  well  to  go ;  and  the  strength  of  her 
will  is  such  that  she  will  get  well." 

"All  the  better;  but  Zoe  will  soon  get 
tired  of  Somerville  Villa.  A  little  persua- 
sion will  bring  her  home,  especially  if  you 
were  to  offer  to  take  her  place." 

"Oh,  I  would  do  that,   to  oblige  you, 


Harrington,  if  I  saw  any  good  at  the  end 
of  it.  But  please  think  twice.  How  can 
Zoe  and  that  lady  ever  stay  under  the  same 
roof?  How  can  they  meet  at  your  table, 
and  speak  to  each  other?  They  are  rivals." 

"They  are  both  getting  cured,  and 
neither  will  ever  see  the  villain  again." 

"I  hope  not;  but  who  can  tell?  "Well, 
never  mind  them.  If  their  eyes  are  not 
opened  by  this  time,  they  will  get  no  pity 
from  me.  It  is  you  I  think  of  now."  Then, 
in  a  hesitating  way,  and  her  cheeks  mant- 
ling higher  and  higher  with  honest  blushes 
— "You  have  suffered  enough  already  from 
women.  I  know  it  is  not  my  business,  but 
it  does  grieve  me  to  see  you  going  into 
trouble  again.  What  good  can  come  of  it? 
Her  connection  with  that  man,  so  recent, 
and  so — strange.  The  world  will  interpret 
its  own  way.  Your  position  in  the  county 
— every  eye  upon  you.  I  see  the  way  in — 
no  doubt  it  is  strewed  with  flowers ;  but  I 
see  no  way  out.  Be  brave  in  time,  Har- 
rington. It  will  not  be  the  first  time.  She 
must  be  a  good  woman,  somehow,  or  faces, 
eyes  and  voices,  and  ways,  are  all  a  lie. 
But  if  she  is  good,  she  is  very  unfort- 
unate; and  she  will  give  you  a  sore  heart 
for  life,  if  you  don't  mind.  I'd  clinch 
my  teeth  and  shut  my  eyes,  and  let  her  go 
in  time." 

Vizard  groaned  aloud,  and  at  that  a 
tear  or  two  rolled  down  Fanny's  burn- 
ing cheeks. 

"You  are  a  good  little  girl,"  said  Viz- 
ard, affectionately;  "but  I  cannot." 

He  hung  his  head  despondently  and  mut- 
tered, "I  see  no  way  out  either.  But  I 
yield  to  fate.  I  feared  her,  and  fled  from 
her.  She  has  followed  me.  I  can  resist 
no  more.  I  drift.  Some  men  never  know 
happiness.  I  shall  have  had  a  happy  fort- 
night, at  all  events.  I  thank  you,  and  re- 
spect you  for  your  advice;  but  I  can't  take 
it.  So  now  I  suppose  you  will  be  too  much 
offended  to  oblige  me." 

"Oh  dear,  no." 

"Would  you  mind  writing  to  Aunt  Mait- 
land,  and  saying  you  would  like  to  take 
Zoe's  place?" 

"I  will  do  it  with  pleasure  to  oblige  you. 
Besides,  it  will  be  a  fib,  and  it  is  so  long 
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since  I  have  told  a  good  fib.     "When  shall 
I  write?" 

"Oh,  about  the  end  of  the  week." 
"Yes,  that  will  be  time  enough.  Miss 
Gale  won't  let  her  go  till  next  week.  Ah, 
after  all,  how  nice  and  natural  it  is  to  be 
naughty!  Fibs  and  flirtation,  welcome 
home !  This  is  the  beauty  of  being  good 
— and  I  shall  recommend  it  to  all  my 
friends  on  this  very  account  —  you  can 
always  leave  it  off  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice, without  any  trouble.  Now,  naughti- 
ness sticks  to  you  like  a  burr." 

So,  with  no  more  ado,  this  new  Mentor 
became  Vizard's  accomplice,  and  they 
agreed  to  get  Zoe  back  before  the  Klosking 
could  get  strong  enough  to  move  with  her 
physician's  consent. 

As  the  hamper  of  Madeira  was  landed 
in  the  hall  of  the  "Swan"  inn,  a  genial 
voice  cried,  "You  are  in  luck."  Ashmead 
turned,  and  there  was  Poikilus  peering  at 
him  from  the  doorway  of  the  commercial 
room. 

"What  is  the  game  now?"  thought  Ash- 
mead. But  what  he  said  was,  "Why,  I 
know  that  face.  I  declare,  it  is  the  gent 
that  treated  me  at  Homburg.  Bring  in 
the  hamper,  Dick."  Then  to  Poikilus, 
"Have  ye  dined  yet?" 

"No.  Going  to  dine  in  half  an  hour. 
Roast  gosling.     Just  enough  for  two." 

"We'll  divide  it,  if  you  like,  and  I'll 
stand  a  bottle  of  old  Madeira.  My  old 
friend,  Squire  Vizard,  has  just  sent  it 
me.  I'll  just  have  a  splash;  dinner  will 
be  ready  by  then."  He  bustled  out  of  the 
room,  but  said,  as  he  went,  "I  say,  old 
man,  open  the  hamper,  and  put  two  bottles 
just  within  the  smile  of  the  fire." 

He  then  went  upstairs,  and  plunged  his 
head  in  cold  water,  to  clear  his  faculties 
for  the  encounter. 

The  friends  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
afterward  to  the  Madeira,  both  gay  and 
genial  outside,  but  within  full  of  design — 
their  object  being  to  pump  one  another. 

In  the  encounter  at  Homburg,  Ashmead 
had  an  advantage ;  Poikilus  thought  him- 
self unknown  to  Ashmead.  But  this  time 
there  was  a  change.  Poikilus  knew  by  this 


time  that  La  Klosking  had  gone  to  Vizard 
Court.  How  she  had  known  Severne  was 
there  puzzled  him  a  good  deal ;  but  he  had 
ended  by  suspecting  Ashmead,  in  a  vague 
way. 

The  parties,  therefore,  met  on  even 
terms.  Ashmead  resolved  to  learn  what 
he  could  about  Severne,  and  Poikilus  to 
learn  what  he  could  about  Zoe  Vizard  and 
Mademoiselle  Klosking. 

Ashmead  opened  the  ball:  "Been  long 
here?" 

"Just  come." 

"Business?" 

"Yes.  Want  to  see  if  there's  any 
chance  of  my  getting  paid  for  that  job." 

"What  job?" 

"Why,  the  Homburg  job.  Look  here — 
I  don't  why  I  should  have  any  secrets  from 
a  good  fellow  like  you ;  only  you  must  not 
tell  anybody  else." 

"Oh,  honor  bright!" 

"Well,  then,  I  am  a  detective." 

"Ye  don't  mean  that?" 

"I'm  Poikilus." 

"Good  heavens!  Well,  I  don't  care.  I 
haven't  murdered  anybody.  Here's  your 
health,  Poikilus.  I  say,  you  could  tell  a 
tale  or  two." 

"That  I  could.  But  I'm  out  of  luck 
this  time.  The  gentleman  that  employed 
me  has  mizzled,  and  he  promised  me  fifty 
pounds.  I  came  down  here  in  hopes  of 
finding  him.  Saw  him  once  in  this  neigh- 
borhood." 

"Well,  you  won't  find  him  here,  I  don't 
think.  You  must  excuse  me,  but  your 
employer  is  a  villain.  He  has  knocked  a 
lady  down,  and  nearly  killed  her." 

"You  don't  say  that?" 

"Yes;  that  beautiful  lady,  the  singer, 
you  saw  in  Homburg." 

"What!  the  lady  that  said  he  should 
have  his  money?" 

"The  same." 

"Why,  he  must  be  mad." 

"No.    A  scoundrel.     That  is  all." 

"Then  she  won't  give  him  his  money 
after  that." 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it.  But  if  she  likes 
to  pay  you  your  commission,  I  shall  not 
object  to  that." 
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"You  are  a  good  fellow." 

"What  is  more,  I  shall  see  her  to-mor- 
row, and  I  will  put  the  question  to  her  for 
you." 

Poikilus  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and 
said  he  began  to  think  it  was  his  only 
chance.  Then  he  had  a  misgiving.  "I 
have  no  claim  on  the  lady,"  said  he;  "and 
I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a  bad  friend  to  her. 
I  did  not  mean  it,  though,  and  the  whole 
affair  is  dark  to  me." 

"You  are  not  very  sharp,  then,  for  a 
detective,"  said  Ashmead.  "Well,  shut 
your  mouth  and  open  your  eyes.  Your  Mr. 
Severne  was  the  lady's  lover,  and  preyed 
upon  her.  He  left  her ;  she  was  fool  enough 
to  love  him  still,  and  pined  for  him.  He 
is  a  gambler,  and  was  gambling  by  my 
side  when  Mademoiselle  Klosking  came  in ; 
so  he  cut  his  lucky,  and  left  me  fifty 
pounds  to  play  for  him,  and  she  put  the 
pot  on,  and  broke  the  bank.  I  didn't  know 
who  he  was,  but  we  found  it  out  by  his 
photograph.  Then  you  came  smelling 
after  the  money,  and  we  sold  you  nicely, 
my  fine  detective.  We  made  it  our  busi- 
ness to  know  where  you  wrote  to — Vizard 
Court.  She  went  down  there,  and  found 
him  just  going  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful 
young  lady.  She  collared  him.  He  flung 
her  down,  and  cut  her  temple  open — nearly 
killed  her.  She  lies  ill  in  the  house,  and 
the  other  young  lady  is  gone  away  broken- 
hearted." 

"Where  to?" 

"How  should  I  know?  What  is  that  to 
you?" 

"Why  don't  you  see?  Wherever  she  is, 
he  won't  be  far  off.  He  likes  her  best, 
don't  he?" 

"It  don't  follow  that  she  likes  him,  now 
she  has  found  him  out.  He  had  better  not 
go  after  her,  or  he'll  get  a  skinful  of  bro- 
ken bones.  My  friend,  Squire  Vizard,  is 
the  man  to  make  short  work  with  him,  if 
he  caught  the  blackguard  spooning  after 
his  sister." 

"And  serve  him  right.  Still,  I  wish  I 
knew  where  that  young  lady  is." 

"I  dare  say  I  could  learn  if  I  made  it 
my  business." 

Having  brought  the  matter  to  that  point, 


Poikilus  left  it,  and  simply  made  himself 
agreeable.  He  told  Ashmead  his  experi- 
ences; and  as  they  were,  many  of  them, 
strange  and  dramatic,  he  kept  him  a  de- 
lighted listener  till  midnight. 

The  next  day  Ashmead  visited  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking,  and  found  her  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  with  her  hand  on  Miss 
Gale's  shoulder. 

She  withdrew  into  the  embrasure,  and 
had  some  confidential  talk  with  him.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  told  her  about  Poi- 
kilus, and  that  he  was  hunting  down  Sev- 
erne for  his  money. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Klosking.  "Please 
tell  me  every  word  that  passed  between 
you."* 

He  did  so,  as  nearly  as  he  could  remem- 
ber. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  leaned  her  brow 
upon  her  hand  a  considerable  time  in 
thought.  Then  she  turned  on  Ashmead, 
and  said,  quietly,  "That  Poikilus  is  still 
acting  for  him,  and  the  one  thing  they  de- 
sire to  learn  is  where  to  find  Miss  Vizard, 
and  delude  her  to  her  ruin." 

"No,  no,"  cried  Ashmead  violently ;  but 
the  next  moment  his  countenance  fell. 
"You  are  wiser  than  I  am,"  said  he;  "it 
may  be.  Confound  the  sneak!  I'll  give 
it  him  next  time  I  see  him!  Why,  he 
must  love  villainy  for  its  own  sake.  I 
as  good  as  said  you  would  pay  him  his 
fifty  pounds." 

"What  fifty  pounds?  His  fifty  pounds 
is  a  falsehood,  like  himself.  Now,  my 
friend,  please  take  my  instructions,  my 
positive  instructions." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"You  will  not  change  your  friendly  man- 
ner: show  no  suspicion  nor  anger.  If  they 
are  cunning,  we  must  be  wise;  and  the 
wise  always  keep  their  temper.  You  will 
say  Miss  Vizard  has  gone  to  Ireland,  but 
to  what  part  is  only  known  to  her  brother. 
Tell  him  this,  and  be  very  free  and  com- 
municative on  all  other  subjects;  for  this 
alone  has  any  importance  now.  As  for 
me,  I  can  easily  learn  where  Somerville 
Villa  is,  and  in  a  day  or<  two  shall  send 
you  to  look  after  her.  One  thing  is  clear 
— I  had  better  lose  no  time  in  recovering 
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my  strength.  Well,  my  will  is  strong.  I 
will  lose  no  time — your  arm,  monsieur;" 
and  she  resumed  her  promenade. 

Ashmead,  instructed  as  above,  dined 
again  with  the  detective;  but  out  of  re- 
venge gave  him  but  one  bottle  of  Madeira. 
As  they  sipped  it,  he  delivered  a  great 
many  words;  and  in  the  middle  of  them 
said,  "Oh,  by-the-by,  I  asked  after  that 
poor  young  lady.  Gone  to  Ireland,  but 
they  didn't  know  what  part." 

After  dinner  Ashmead  went  to  the  thea- 
ter. When  he  came  back  Poikilus  was 
gone. 

So  did  Wisdom  baffle  Cunning  that  time. 

But  Cunning  did  not  really  leave  the 
field:  that  very  evening  an  aged  man,  in 
green  spectacles,  was  inquiring  about  the 
postal  arrangements  to  Vizard  Court;  and 
next  day  he  might  have  been  seen,  in  a 
back  street  of  Taddington,  talking  to  the 
village  postman,  and  afterward  drinking 
with  him.  It  was  Poikilus  groping  his 
way. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

A  few  words  avail  to  describe  the  slug- 
gish waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  what  pen 
can  portray  the  Indian  Ocean  lashed  and 
tormented  by  a  cyclone? 

Even  so  a  few  words  have  sufficed  to 
show  that  Ina  Klosking's  heart  was  all 
benumbed  and  deadened;  and,  with  the 
help  of  insult,  treachery,  loss  of  blood, 
brain-fever,  and  self-esteem  rebelling 
against  villainy,  had  outlived  its  power 
of  suffering  poignant  torture. 

But  I  cannot  sketch  in  a  few  words,  nor 
paint  in  many,  the  tempest  of  passion  in 
Zoe  Vizard.  Yet  it  is  my  duty  to  try  and 
give  the  reader  some  little  insight  into  the 
agony,  the  changes,  the  fury,  the  grief,  the 
tempest  of  passion,  in  a  virgin  heart;  in 
such  a  nature,  the  great  passions  of  the 
mind  often  rage  as  fiercely,  or  even  more 
so,  than  in  older  and  experienced  women. 

Literally,  Zoe  Vizard  loved  Edward  Sev- 


erne  one  minute  and  hated  him  the  next; 
gave  him  up  for  a  traitor,  and  then  vowed 
to  believe  nothing  until  she  had  heard  his 
explanation ;  burned  with  ire  at  his  silence, 
sickened  with  dismay  at  his  silence.  Then, 
for  a  while,  love  and  faith  would  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  she  would  be  quite  calm. 
Why  should  she  torment  herself?  An  old 
sweetheart,  abandoned  long  ago,  had  come 
between  them ;  he  had,  unfortunately,  done 
the  woman  an  injury,  in  his  wild  endeavor 
to  get  away  from  her.  Well,  what  busi- 
ness had  she  to  use  force?  No  doubt  he 
was  ashamed,  afflicted  at  what  he  had  done, 
being  a  man;  or  was  in  despair,  seeing 
that  lady  installed  in  her  brother's  house, 
and  her  story,  probably  a  parcel  of  false- 
hoods, listened  to. 

Then  she  would  have  a  gleam  of  joy;  for 
she  knew  he  had  not  written  to  Ina  Klos- 
king.  But  soon  Despondency  came  down 
like  a  dark  cloud;  for  she  said  to  herself, 
"He  has  left  us  both.  He  sees  the  woman 
he  does  not  love  will  not  let  him  have  the 
one  he  does  love ;  and  so  he  has  lost  heart, 
and  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  either." 

When  her  thoughts  took  this  turn  she 
would  cry  pi teously;  but  not  for  long.  She 
would  dry  her  eyes,  and  burn  with  wrath 
all  round ;  she  would  still  hate  her  rival, 
but  call  her  lover  a  coward — a  contempti- 
ble coward. 

After  her  day  of  raging,  and  grieving, 
and  doubting,  and  fearing,  and  hoping, 
and  despairing,  night  overtook  her  with 
an  exhausted  body,  a  bleeding  heart,  and 
weeping  eyes.  She  had  been  so  happy — on 
the  very  brink  of  paradise;  and  now  she 
was  deserted.  Her  pillow  was  wet  every 
night.  She  cried  in  her  very  sleep ;  and 
when  she  woke  in  the  morning  her  body 
was  always  quivering;  and  in  the  very  act 
of  waking  came  a  horror,  and  an  instinc- 
tive reluctance  to  face  the  light  that  was 
to  bring  another  day  of  misery. 

Such  is  a  fair,  though  loose,  description 
of  her  condition. 

The  slight  fillip  given  to  her  spirits  by 
the  journey  did  her  a  morsel  of  good,  but 
it  died  away.  Having  to  nurse  Aunt 
Maitland  did  her  a  little  good  at  first.  But 
she  soon  relapsed  into  herself,  and  became 
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so  distraite  that  Aunt  Maitland,  who  was 
all  self,  being  an  invalid,  began  to  speak 
sharply  to  her. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  visit  to  Somer- 
ville  Villa,  as  she  sat  brooding  at  the  foot 
of  her  aunt's  bed,  suddenly  she  heard 
horses'  feet,  and  then  a  ring  at  the  hall- 
door.  Her  heart  leaped.  Perhaps  he  had 
come  to  explain  all.  He  might  not  choose 
to  go  to  Vizard  Court.  What  if  he  had 
been  watching  as  anxiously  as  herself,  and 
had  seized  the  first  opportunity !  In  a  mo- 
ment her  pale  cheek  rivaled  carmine. 

The  girl  brought  up  a  card — 

"  Lord  Uxmoor." 

The  color  died  away  directly.  "Say  I 
am  very  sorry,  but  at  this  moment  I  can- 
not leave  my  aunt." 

The  girl  stared  with  amazement,  and 
took  down  the  message. 

Uxmoor  rode  away. 

Zoe  felt  a  moment's  pleasure.  No,  if 
she  could  not  see  the  right  man,  she  would 
not  see  the  wrong.  That,  at  least,  was  in 
her  power. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
remembering  Uxmoor's  worth,  and  the 
pain  she  had  already  given  him,  she  was 
almost  sorry  she  had  indulged  herself  at 
his  expense. 

Superfluous  contrition!  He  came  next 
day,  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  liked  him 
none  the  better  for  coming,  but  she  went 
downstairs  to  him. 

He  came  toward  her,  but  started  back 
and  uttered  an  exclamation.  "You  are 
not  well,"  he  said,  in  tones  of  tenderness 
and  dismay. 

"Not  very,"  she  faltered;  for  his  open 
manly  concern  touched  her. 

"And  you  have  come  here  to  nurse  this 
old  lady?  Indeed,  Miss  Vizard,  you  need 
nursing  yourself.  You  know  it  is  some 
time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you, 
and  the  change  is  alarming.  May  I  send 
you  Dr.  Atkins,  my  mother's  physician?" 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you.     No." 

"Oh,  I  forgot.  You  have  a  physician 
of  your  own  sex.  Why  is  she  not  looking 
after  you?" 


"Miss  Gale  is  better  employed.  She  is 
at  Vizard  Court  in  attendance  on  a  far 
more  brilliant  person — Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king,  a  professional  singer.  Perhaps  you 
know  her?" 

"I  saw  her  at  Homburg." 

"Well,  she  met  with  an  accident  in  our 
hall — a  serious  one;  and  Harrington  took 
her  in,  and  has  placed  all  his  resources — 
his  lady  physician  and  all — at  her  service: 
he  is  so  fond  of  Music.'''' 

A  certain  satirical  bitterness  peered 
through  these  words,  but  honest  Uxmoor 
did  not  notice  it.  He  said,  "Then  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  be  your  doctor — for  want 
of  a  better." 

"And  you  think  you  can  cure  me?" 
said  Zoe,  satirically. 

"It  does  seem  presumptuous.  But,  at 
least,  I  could  do  yon  a  little  good  if  you 
could  be  got  to  try  my  humble  prescrip- 
tion." 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Zoe,  listlessly. 

"It  is  my  mare  Phillis.  She  is  the  de- 
light of  every  lady  who  mounts  her.  She 
is  thorough- bred,  lively,  swift,  gentle,  do- 
cile, amiable,  perfect.  Ride  her  on  these 
downs  an  hour  or  two  very  day.  I'll  send 
her  over  to-morrow.     May  I?" 

"If  you  like.  Rosa  would  pack  up  my 
riding-habit." 

"Rosa  was  a  prophetess." 

Next  day  came  Phillis,  saddled,  and 
led  by  a  groom  on  horseback,  and  Uxmoor 
soon  followed  on  an  old  hunter.  He  lifted 
Zoe  to  her  saddle,  and  away  they  rode,  the 
groom  following  at  a  respectful  distance. 

When  they  got  on  the  downs  they  had  a 
delightful  canter;  but  Zoe,  in  her  fevered 
state  of  mind,  was  not  content  with  that. 
She  kept  increasing  the  pace,  till  the  old 
hunter  could  no  longer  live  with  the  young 
filly;  and  she  galloped  away  from  Lord 
Uxmoor,  and  made  him  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  his  groom. 

The  truth  is,  she  wanted  to  get  away 
from  him. 

He  drew  the  rein,  and  stood  stock-still. 
She  made  a  circuit  of  a  mile,  and  came  up 
to  him  with  heightened  color  and  flashing 
eyes,  looking  beautiful. 
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"Well?"  said  she.  "Don't  you  like  gal- 
loping?" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  like  cruelty." 

"Cruelty!" 

"Look  at  the  mare's  tail  how  it  is  quiv- 
ering, and  her  flanks  panting!  And  no 
wonder.  You  have  been  over  twice  the 
Derby  course  at  a  racing  pace.  Miss  Viz- 
ard, a  horse  is  not  a  steam  engine." 

"I'll  never  ride  her  again,"  said  Zoe. 
"I  did  not  come  here  to  be  scolded.  I  will 
go  home." 

They  walked  slowly  home  in  silence. 
Uxmoor  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  her ; 
but  at  last  he  murmured,  apologetically, 
"Never  mind  the  poor  mare,  if  you  are 
any  better  for  galloping  her." 

She  waited  a  moment  before  she  spoke, 
and  then  she  said,  "Well,  yes;  I  am  better. 
I'm  better  for  my  ride,  and  better  for  my 
scolding.     Good-by."     (Meaning  forever.) 

"Good- by,"  said  he,  in  the  same  tone. 
Only  he  sent  the  mare  next  day,  and  fol- 
lowed her  on  a  young  thorough- bred. 

"What!"  said  Zoe;  "am  I  to  have  an- 
other trial?" 

"And  another  after  that." 

So  this  time  she  would  only  canter  very 
slowly,  and  kept  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  inquire,  satirically,  if  that  would 
distress  the  mare. 

But  Uxmoor  was  too  good-humored  to 
quarrel  for  nothing.  He  only  laughed,  and 
said,  "You  are  not  the  only  lady  who  takes 
a  horse  for  a  machine." 

These  rides  did  her  bodily  health  some 
permanent  good;  but  their  effect  on  her 
mind  was  fleeting.  She  was  in  fair  spirits 
when  she  was  actually  bounding  through 
the  air,  but  she  collapsed  afterward. 

At  first,  when  she  used  to  think  that 
Severne  never  came  near  her,  and  Uxmoor 
was  so  constant,  she  almost  hated  Uxmoor 
— so  little  does  the  wrong  man  profit  by 
doing  the  right  thing  for  a  woman.  I  ad- 
mit that,  though  not  a  deadly  woman- 
hater  myself. 

But  by-and-by  she  was  impartially  bit- 
ter against  them  both;  the  wrong  man 
for  doing  the  right  thing,  and  the  right 
man  for  not  doing  it. 

As  the  days  rolled  by,  and  Sever ne  did 


not  appear,  her  indignation  and  wounded 
pride  began  to  mount  above  her  love.  A 
beautiful  woman  counts  upon  pursuit,  and 
thinks  a  man  less  than  man  if  he  does  not 
love  her  well  enough  to  find  her,  though 
hid  in  the  caves  of  ocean  or  the  labyrinths 
of  Bermondsey. 

She  said  to  herself,  "Then  he  has  no  ex- 
planation to  offer.  Another  woman  has 
frightened  him  away  from  me.  I  have 
wasted  my  affections  on  a  coward."  Her 
bosom  boiled  with  love,  and  contempt,  and 
wounded  pride;  and  her  mind  was  tossed 
to  and  fro  like  a  leaf  in  a  storm.  She  be- 
gan, by  force  of  will,  to  give  Uxmoor  some 
encouragement;  only,  after  it  she  writhed 
and  wept. 

At  last,  finding  herself  driven  to  and  fro 
like  a  leaf,  she  told  Miss  Maitland  all,  and 
sought  counsel  of  her.  She  must  have 
something  to  lean  on. 

The  old  lady  was  better  by  this  time,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  her.  She  said  Mr.  Severne 
was  charming,  and  she  was  not  bound  to 
give  him  up  because  another  lady  had  past 
claims  on  him.  But  it  appeared  to  her 
that  Mr.  Severne  himself  had  deserted  her. 
He  had  not  written  to  her.  Probably  he 
knew  something  that  had  not  yet  trans- 
pired, and  had  steeled  himself  to  the  sepa- 
ration for  good  reasons.  It  was  a  decision 
she  must  accept.  Let  her  then  consider 
how  forlorn  is  the  condition  of  most  desert- 
ed women  compared  with  hers.  Here  was 
a  devoted  lover,  whom  she  esteemed,  and 
who  could  offer  her  a  high  position  and  an 
honest  love.  If  she  had  a  mother,  that 
mother  would  almost  force  her  to  engage 
herself  at  once  to  Lord  Uxmoor.  Having 
no  mother,  the  best  thing  she  could  do 
would  be  to  force  herself — to  say  some  ir- 
revocable words,  and  never  look  back.  It 
was  the  lot  of  her  sex  not  to  marry  the 
first  love,  and  to  be  all  the  happier  in  the 
end  for  that  disappointment,  though  at 
the  time  it  always  seemed  eternal. 

All  this,  spoken  in  a  voice  of  singular 
kindness  by  one  who  used  to  be  so  sharp, 
made  Zoe's  tears  flow  gently  and  somewhat 
cooled  her  raging  heart. 

She  began  now  to  submit,  and  only  cry 
at  intervals,  and  let  herself  drift ;  and  Ux- 
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moor  visited  her  every  day,  and  she  found 
it  impossible  not  to  esteem  and  regard  him. 
Nevertheless,  one  afternoon,  just  about  his 
time,  she  was  seized  with  such  an  aversion 
to  his  courtship,  and  such  a  revolt  against 
the  slope  she  seemed  gliding  down,  that 
she  flung  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
darted  out  of  the  house  to  escape  him.  She 
said  to  the  servant,  "I  am  gone  for  a  walk, 
if  anybody  calls." 

Uxmoor  did  call,  and,  receiving  this 
message,  he  bit  his  lip,  sent  the  horse  home 
and  walked  up  to  the  windmill,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  her  anywhere.  He  had 
already  observed  she  was  never  long  in  one 
mood ;  and  as  he  was  always  in  the  same 
mind,  he  thought  perhaps  he  might  be 
tolerably  welcome,  if  he  could  meet  her 
unexpected. 

Meantime  Zoe  walked  very  fast  to  get 
away  from  the  house  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  she  made  a  round  of  nearly  five  miles, 
walking  through  two  villages,  and  on  her 
return  lost  her  way.  However,  a  shepherd 
showed  her  a  bridle-road  which,  he  told 
her,  would  soon  take  her  to  Somerville 
Villa,  through  "the  small  pastures;"  and, 
accordingly,  she  came  into  a  succession  of 
meadows  not  very  large.  They  were  all 
fenced  and  gated ;  but  the  gates  were  only 
shut,  not  locked.  This  was  fortunate;  for 
they  were  new  five-barred  gates,  and  a  lady 
does  not  like  getting  over  these,  even  in 
solitude.     Her  clothes  are  not  adapted. 

There  were  sheep  in  some  of  these,  cows 
in  others,  and  the  pastures  wonderfully 
green  and  rich,  being  always  well  man- 
ured, and  fed  down  by  cattle. 

Zoe's  love  of  color  was  soothed  by  these 
emerald  fields,  dotted  with  white  sheep  and 
red  cows. 

In  the  last  field,  before  the  lane  that  led 
to  the  village,  a  single  beast  was  grazing. 
Zoe  took  no  notice  of  him,  and  walked  on ; 
but  he  took  wonderful  notice  of  her,  and 
stared,  then  gave  a  disagreeable  snort.  He 
took  offense  at  her  Indian  shawl,  and,  after 
pawing  the  ground  and  erecting  his  tail, 
he  came  straight  at  her  at  a  tearing  trot, 
and  his  tail  out  behind  him. 

Zoe  saw,  and  screamed  violently,  and 
ran  for  the  gate  ahead,  which,  of  course, 


was  a  few  yards  further  from  her  than  the 
gate  behind.  She  ran  for  her  life ;  but  the 
bull,  when  he  saw  that,  broke  into  a  gallop 
directly,  and  came  up  fast  with  her.  She 
could  not  escape. 

At  that  moment  a  man  vaulted  clean 
over  the  gate,  tore  a  pitchfork  out  of  a  heap 
of  dung  that  luckily  stood  in  the  corner, 
and  boldly  confronted  the  raging  bull  just 
in  time;  for  at  that  moment  Zoe  lost  heart, 
and  crouched,  screaming,  in  the  side  ditch, 
with  her  hands  before  her  eyes. 

The  new-comer,  rash  as  his  conduct 
seemed,  was  country-bred  and  knew  what 
he  was  about :  he  drove  one  of  the  prongs 
clean  through  the  great  cartilage  of  the 
bull's  mouth,  and  was  knocked  down  like 
a  nine-pin,  with  the  broken  staff  of  the 
pitch-fork  in  his  hand ;  and  the  bull  reared 
in  the  air  with  agony,  the  prong  having 
gone  clean  through  his  upper  lip  in  two 
places,  and  fastened  itself,  as  one  fastens  a 
pin,  in  that  leathery  but  sensitive  organ. 

Now  Uxmoor  was  a  university  athlete; 
he  was  no  sooner  down  than  up.  So,  when 
the  bull  came  down  from  his  rearing,  and 
turned  to  massacre  his  assailant,  he  was 
behind  him,  and  seizing  his  tail,  twisted  it, 
and  delivered  a  thundering  blow  on  his 
backbone,  and  followed  it  up  by  a  shower 
of  them  on  his  ribs.  "Run  to  the  gate, 
Zoe!"  he  roared.  Whack!  whack!  whack! 
— "Run  to  the  gate,  I  tell  you!" — whack! 
— whack ! — whack ! — whack ! — whack ! 

Thus  ordered,  Zoe  Vizard,  who  would 
not  have  moved  of  herself,  being  in  a  col- 
lapse of  fear,  scudded  to  the  gate,  got  on 
the  right  side  of  it,  and  looked  over,  with 
two  eyes  like  saucers.  She  saw  a  sight 
incredible  to  her.  Instead  of  letting  the 
bull  alone,  now  she  was  safe,  Uxmoor  was 
sticking  to  him  like  a  ferret.  The  bull 
ran,  tossing  his  nose  with  pain  and  bellow- 
ing: Uxmoor  dragged  by  the  tail  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  in  preposterous,  giant 
strides,  barely  touching  the  ground  with 
the  point  of  his  toe,  pounded  the  creature's 
ribs  with  such  blows  as  Zoe  had  never 
dreamed  possible.  They  sounded  like  flail 
on  wooden  floor,  and  each  blow  was  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  jubilant  shout.  Pres- 
ently, being  a  five's  player,  and  ambidexter, 
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he  shifted  his  hand,  and  the  tremendous 
whacks  resounded  on  the  bull's  left  side. 
The  bull,  thus  belabored,  and  resounding 
like  the  big  drum,  made  a  circuit  of  the 
field,  but  found  it  all  too  hot :  he  knew  his 
way  to  a  certain  quiet  farmyard;  he  bolt- 
ed, and  came  bang  at  Zoe  once  more,  with 
furious  eyes  and  gore-distilling  nostrils. 

But  this  time  she  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  gate. 

Yet  she  drew  back  in  dismay  as  the  bull 
drew  near:  and  she  was  right;  for,  in  his 
agony  and  amazement,  the  unwieldy  but 
sinewy  brute  leaped  the  five-barred  gate, 
and  cleared  it  all  but  the  top  rail;  that  he 
burst  through,  as  if  it  had  been  paper,  and 
dragged  Uxmoor  after  him,  and  pulled  him 
down,  and  tore  him  some  yards  along  the 
hard  road  on  his  back,  and  bumped  his 
head  against  a  stone,  and  so  got  rid  of  him : 
then  pounded  away  down  the  lane,  snort- 
ing, and  bellowing,  and  bleeding;  the 
prong  still  stuck  through  his  nostrils  like 
a  pin. 

Zoe  ran  to  Uxmoor  with  looks  of  alarm 
and  tender  concern,  and  lifted  his  head  to 
her  tender  bosom ;  for  his  clothes  were  torn, 
and  his  cheeks  and  hands  bleeding.  But 
he  soon  shook  off  his  confusion,  and  rose 
without  assistance. 

"Have  you  got  over  your  fright?"  said 
he;  "that  is  the  question." 

"Oh  yes!  yes!  It  is  only  you  I  am 
alarmed  for.  It  is  much  better  I  should 
be  killed  than  you." 

"Killed!  I  never  had  better  fun  in  my 
life.  It  was  glorious.  I  stuck  to  him,  and 
hit  —  there,  I  have  not  had  anything  I 
could  hit  as  ■  hard  as  I  wanted  to,  since  I 
used  to  fight  with  my  cousin  Jack  at  Eton. 
Oh,  Miss  Vizard,  it  was  a  whirl  of  Ely- 
sium !  But  I  am  sorry  you  were  fright- 
ened.    Let  me  take  you  home. " 

aOh,  yes,  but  not  that  way;  that  is  the 
way  the  monster  went!"  quivered  Zoe. 

"Oh,  he  has  had  enough  of  us." 

"But  I  have  had  too  much  of  him.  Take 
me  some  other  road  —  a  hundred  miles 
round.     How  I  tremble!" 

"So  you  do.  Take  my  arm., — No,  put- 
ting the  tips  of  your  fingers  on  it  is  no 
use;  take   it  really — you   want    support. 


Be  courageous,  now — we  are  very  near 
home." 

Zoe  trembled,  and  cried  a  little,  to  con- 
clude the  incident,  but  walked  bravely 
home  on  Uxmoor's  arm. 

In  the  hall  at  Somerville  Villa  she  saw 
him  change  color,  and  insisted  on  his  tak- 
ing some  port  wine. 

"I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  he. 

A  decanter  was  brought.  •  He  filled  a 
large  tumbler  and  drank  it  off  like  water. 

This  was  the  first  intimation  he  gave 
Zoe  that  he  was  in  pain,  and  his  nerves 
hard  tried;  nor  did  she  indeed  arrive  at 
that  conclusion  until  he  had  left  her. 

Of  course,  she  carried  all  this  to  Aunt 
Maitland.  That  lady  was  quite  moved  by 
the  adventure.  IS  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
listened  with  excitement  and  admiration. 
She  descanted  on  Lord  Uxmoor's  courage 
and  chivalry,  and  congratulated  Zoe  that 
such  a  pearl  of  manhood  had  fallen  at  her 
feet.  "Why,  child,"  said  she,  "surely, 
after  this,  you  will  not  hesitate  between 
this  gentleman  and  a  beggarly  adventurer, 
who  has  nothing,  not  even  the  courage  of 
a  man.  Turn  your  back  on  all  such  rub- 
bish, and  be  the  queen  of  the  county.  I'd 
be  content  to  die  to-morrow  if  I  could  see 
you  Countess  of  Uxmoor." 

"You  shall  live,  and  see  it,  dear  aunt," 
said  Zoe,  kissing  her. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Maitland,  "if  any- 
thing can  cure  me,  that  will.  And  really," 
said  she,  "I  feel  better  ever  since  that 
brave  fellow  began  to  bring  you  to  your 
senses." 

Admiration  and  gratitude  being  now 
added  to  esteem,  Zoe  received  Lord  Ux- 
moor next  day  with  a  certain  timidity  and 
half  tenderness  she  had  never  shown  before ; 
and,  as  he  was  by  nature  a  rapid  wooer, 
he  saw  his  chance,  and  stayed  much  longer 
than  usual,  and  at  last  hazarded  a  hope 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  try  and  win 
her  heart. 

Thereupon  she  began  to  fence,  and  say 
that  love  was  all  folly.  He  had  her  esteem 
and  her  gratitude,  and  it  would  be  better 
for  both  of  them  to  confine  their  senti- 
ments within  those  rational  bounds. 

"That  I  cannot  do,"  said  Uxmoor;  "so 
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I  must  ask  your  leave  to  be  ambitious.    Let 
me  try  and  conquer  your  affection." 

"As  you  conquered  the  bull?" 

"Yes;  only  not  so  rudely,  nor  so  quick- 
ly, I'll  be  bound." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  ob- 
ject. I  esteem  you  more  than  anybody  in 
the  world.  You  are  my  beau  ideal  of  a 
man.  If  you  can  make  me  love  you,  all 
the  better  for  me.  Only,  I  am  afraid  you 
cannot." 

"May  I  try." 

"Yes,"  said  Zoe,  bushing  carnation. 

"May  I  come  every  day?" 

"Twice  a  day,  if  you  like." 

"I  think  I  shall  succeed — in  time." 

"I  hope  you  may." 

Then  he  kissed  her  hand  devotedly — the 
first  time  in  his  life — and  went  away  on 
wings. 

Zoe  flew  up  to  her  aunt  Maitland,  flushed 
and  agitated.  "Aunt,  I  am  as  good  as  en- 
gaged to  him.  I  have  said  such  unguarded 
things.  I'm  sure  he  will  understand  it 
that  I  consent  to  receive  his  addresses  as 
my  lover.     Not  that  I  really  said  so." 

"I  hope,"  said  Aunt  Maitland,  "that 
you  have  committed  yourself  somehow  or 
other,  and  cannot  go  back. ' ' 

"I  think  I  have.  Yes;  it  is  all  over.  I 
cannot  go  back  now." 

Then  she  burst  out  crying.  Then  she 
was  near  choking,  and  had  to  smell  her 
aunt's  salts,  while  still  the  tears  ran  fast. 

Miss  Maitland  received  this  with  perfect 
composure.  She  looked  on  them  as  the  last 
tears  of  regret  given  to  a  foolish  attach- 
ment at  the  moment  of  condemning  it  for- 
ever. She  was  old,  and  had  seen  these 
final  tears  shed  by  more  than  one  loving 
woman  just  before  entering  on  her  day  of 
sunshine. 

And  now  Zoe  must  be  alone,  and  vent 
her  swelling  heart.  She  tied  a  handker- 
chief round  her  head  and  darted  into  the 
garden.  She  went  round  and  round  it 
with  fleet  foot  and  beating  pulses. 

The  sun  began  to  decline,  and  a  cold  wind 
to  warn  her  in.  She  came,  for  the  last 
time,  to  a  certain  turn  of  the  gravel  walk, 
where  there  was  a  little  iron  gate  leading 
into  the  wooded  walk  from  the  meadows. 


At  that  gate  she  found  a  man.  She 
started  back,  and  leaned  against  the  near- 
est tree,  with  her  hands  behind  her. 

It  was  Edward  Severne — all  in  black, 
and  pale  as  death ;  but  not  paler  than  her 
own  face  turned  in  a  moment. 

Indeed,  they  looked  at  each  other  like 
two  ghosts. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Zoe  was  the  first  to  speak,  or  rather  to 
gasp.     "Why  do  you  come  here?" 

"Because  you  are  here." 

"And  how  dare  you  come  where  I  am? 
— now  your  falsehood  is  found  out  and 
flung  into  my  very  face!" 

"I  have  never  been  false  to  you.  At 
this  moment  I  suffer  for  my  fidelity." 

"  You  suffer?     I  am  glad  of  it.     How?" 

"In  many  ways:  but  they  are  all  light, 
compared  with  my  fear  of  losing  your 
love." 

"I  will  listen  to  no  idle  words,"  said  Zoe 
sternly.  "A  lady  claimed  you  before  my 
face ;  why  did  you  not  stand  firm  like  a 
man,  and  say,  'You  have  no  claim  on  me 
now ;  I  have  a  right  to  love  another,  and  I 
do?'  Why  did  you  fly? — because  you  were 
guilty." 

"No,"  said  he,  doggedly.  "Surprised 
and  confounded,  but  not  guilty.  Fool! 
idiot !  that  I  was.  I  lost  my  head  entirely. 
Yes,  it  is  hopeless.  You  must  despise  me. 
You  have  a  right  to  despise  me." 

"Don't  tell  me,"  said  Zoe:  "you  never 
lose  your  head.  You  are  always  self-pos- 
sessed and  artful.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
never  seen  you!"     She  was  violent. 

He  gave  her  time.  "Zoe,"  said  he, 
after  a  while,  "if  I  had  not  lost  my  head, 
should  I  have  ill-treated  a  lady  and  nearly 
killed  her?" 

"Ah!"  said  Zoe,  sharply,  "that  is  what 
you  have  been  suffering  from — remorse. 
And  well  you  may.  You  ought  to  go  back 
to  her,  and  ask  her  pardon  on  your  knees. 
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Indeed,  it  is  all  you  have  left  to  do 
now." 

"I  know  I  ought." 

' '  Then  do  what  you  ought.     Good- by. ' ' 

"I  cannot.     I  hate  her." 

"What,  because  you  have  broken  her 
heart,  and  nearly  killed  her?" 

"No;  but  because  she  has  come  between 
me  and  the  only  woman  I  ever  really  loved, 
or  ever  can." 

"She  would  not  have  done  that  if  you 
had  not  given  her  the  right.  I  see  her  now; 
she  looked  justice,  and  you  looked  guilt. 
Words  are  idle,  when  I  can  see  her  face  be- 
fore me  still.  No  woman  could  look  like 
that  who  was  in  the  wrong.  But  you — 
guilt  made  you  a  coward :  you  were  false 
to  her  and  false  to  me ;  and  so  you  ran 
away  from  us  both.  You  would  have 
talked  either  of  us  over,  alone ;  but  we  were 
together:  so  you  ran  away.  You  have 
found  me  alone  now,  so  you  are  brave 
again;  but  it  is  too  late.  I  am  undeceived. 
I  decline  to  rob  Mademoiselle  Klosking  of 
her  lover;  so  good-by." 

And  this  time  she  was  really  going,  but 
he  stopped  her.  "At  least  don't  go  with  a 
falsehood  on  your  lips,"  said  he,  coldly. 

"A  falsehood!— Me!" 

"Yes,  it  is  a  falsehood.  How  can  you 
pretend  I  left  that  lady  for  you,  when  you 
know  my  connection  with  her  had  entirely 
ceased  ten  months  before  I  ever  saw  your 
face?" 

This  staggered  Zoe  a  moment;  so  did 
the  heat  and  sense  of  injustice  he  threw 
into  his  voice. 

"I  forgot  that,"  said  she,  naively.  Then, 
recovering  herself,  "You  may  have  parted 
with  her;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she 
consented.  Fickle  men  desert  constant 
women.     It  is  done  every  day. " 

"You  are  mistaken  again,"  said  he. 
"When  I  first  saw  you,  I  had  ceased  to 
think  of  Mademoiselle  Klosking;  but  it 
was  not  so  when  I  first  left  her.  I  did  not 
desert  her.  I  tore  myself  from  her.  I  had 
a  great  affection  for  her." 

"You  dare  to  tell  me  that.  Well,  at  all 
events,  it  is  the  truth.  Why  did  you  leave 
her,  then?" 

"Out  of  self-respect.     I  was  poor,  she 


was  rich  and  admired.  Men  sent  her  bou- 
quets and  bracelets,  and  nattered  her  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  I  was  lowered  in  my 
own  eyes:  so  I  left  her.  I  was  unhappy 
for  a  time ;  but  I  had  my  pride  to  support 
me,  and  the  wound  was  healed  long  before 
I  knew  what  it  was  to  love,  really  to  love." 

There  was  nothing  here  that  Zoe  could 
contradict.  She  kept  silence,  and  was  mys- 
tified. 

Then  she  attacked  him  on  another  quar- 
ter. "Have  you  written  to  her  since  you 
behaved  like  a  ruffian  to  her?" 

"I^o.  And  I  never  will,  come  what  may. 
It  is  wicked  of  me ;  but  I  hate  her.  I  am 
compelled  to  esteem  her.    But  I  hate  her." 

Zoe  could  quite  understand  that;  but  in 
spite  of  that  she  said,  "Of  course  you  do. 
Men  always  hate  those  they  have  used  ill. 
Why  did  you  not  write  to  me?  Had  a  mind 
to  be  impartial,  I  suppose?" 

"I  had  reason  to  believe  it  would  have 
been  intercepted." 

''For  shame!  Vizard  is  incapable  of 
such  a  thing." 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  how  he  is  changed. 
He  looks  on  me  as  a  mad  dog.  Consider, 
Zoe :  do,  pray,  take  the  real  key  to  it  all. 
He  is  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 
madly  in  love  with  her:  and  I  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  injure  her — nearly  to 
kill  her.  I  dare  say  he  thinks  it  is  on' your 
account  he  hates  me;  but  men  deceive 
themselves.     It  is  for  her  he  hates  me." 

"Oh!" 

"Ay.  .  Think  for  a  moment,  and  you 
will  see  it  is.  You  are  not  in  his  confi- 
dence. I  am  sure  he  has  never  told  you 
that  he  ordered  his  keepers  to  shoot  me 
down  if  I  came  about  the  house  at  night." 

"Oh  no,  no!"  cried  Zoe. 

"Do  you  know  he  has  raised  the  country 
against  me,  and  has  warrants  out  against 
me  for  forgery,  because  I  was  taken  in  by 
a  rogue  who  gave  me  bills  with  sham 
names  on  them,  and  I  got  Vizard  to  cash 
them?  As  soon  as  we  found  out  how  I  had 
been  tricked,  my  uncle  and  I  offered  at 
once  to  pay  him  back  his  money.  But  no! 
he  prefers  to  keep  the  bills  as  a  weapon." 

Zoe  began  to  be  puzzled  a  little.  But 
she  said,  "You  have  been  a  long  time 
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discovering  all  these  grievances.  Why 
have  you  held  no  communication  all  this 
time?" 

"Because  you  were  inaccessible.  Does 
not  your  own  heart  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  all  these  weeks  trying  to  communicate, 
and  unable?  Why,  I  came  three  times 
under  your  window  at  night,  and  you 
never,  never  would  look  out." 

"I  did  look  out  ever  so  often." 

"If  I  had  been  you,  I  should  have  looked 
ten  thousand  times.  I  only  left  off  com- 
ing when  I  heard  the  keepers  were  ordered 
to  shoot  me  down.  Not  that  I  should  have 
cared  much,  for  I  am  desperate.  But  I  had 
just  sense  enough  left  to  see  that,  if  my 
dead  body  had  been  brought  bleeding  into 
your  hall  some  night,  none  of  you  would 
ever  have  been  happy  again.  Your  eyes 
would  have  been  opened,  all  of  you.  Well, 
Zoe,  you  left  Vizard  Court ;  that  I  learned : 
but  it  was  only  this  morning  I  could  find 
out  where  you  were  gone :  and  you  see  I 
am  here — with  a  price  upon  my  head. 
Please  read  Vizard's  advertisements." 

She  took  them  and  read  them.  A  hot 
flush  mounted  to  her  cheek. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "lam  to  be  impris- 
oned if  I  set  my  foot  in  Barfordshire. 
Well,  it  will  be  false  imprisonment,  and 
Mademoiselle  Klosking's  lover  will  smart 
for  it.  At  all  events,  I  shall  take  no 
orders  but  from  you.  You  have  been  de- 
ceived by  appearances.  I  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  undeceive  you,  and  if  I  cannot,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  imprison  me  for  a  deceit 
of  which  I  was  the  victim,  nor  to  shoot  me 
like  a  dog  for  loving  you.  I  will  take  my 
broken  heart  quietly  away,  and  leave  Bar- 
fordshire, and  England,  and  the  world,  for 
aught  I  care." 

Then  he  cried :  and  that  made  her  cry 
directly. 

"Ah!"  she  sighed,  "  we  are  unfortunate. 
Appearances  are  so  deceitful.  I  see  I  have 
judged  too  hastily,  and  listened  too  little 
to  my  own  heart,  that  always  made  ex- 
cuses.    But  it  is  too  late  now." 

"Why  too  late?" 

"It  is." 

"But  why?" 

"It  all  looked  so  ugly,  and  you  were 


silent.  We  are  unfortunate.  My  brother 
would  never  let  us  marry ;  and,  besides—" 
Oh,  why  did  you  not  come  before?" 

"I  might  as  well  say,  Why  did  you  not 
look  out  of  your  window?  You  could  have 
done  it  without  risking  your  life,  as  I  did. 
Or  why  did  you  not  advertise.  You  might 
have  invited  an  explanation  from  'E.  S.,' 
under  cover  to  so-and-so." 

' '  Ladies  never  think  of  such  things.  You 
know  that  very  well." 

"Oh,  I  don't  complain;  but  I  do  say  that 
those  who  love  should  not  be  ready  to  re- 
proach; they  should  put  a  generous  con- 
struction. You  might  have  known,  and 
you  ought  to  have  known,  that  I  was 
struggling  to  find  you,  and  torn  with 
anguish  at  my  impotence." 

"No,  no.  I  am  so  young  and  inexperi- 
enced, and  all  my  friends  against  you.  It 
is  they  who  have  parted  us. ' ' 

"How  can  they  part  us,  if  you  love  me 
still  as  I  love  you?" 

"Because  for  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
not  loved  you,  but  hated  you,  and  doubted 
you,  and  thought  my  only  chance  of  hap- 
piness was  to  imitate  your  indifference: 
and  while  I  was  thinking  so,  another  per- 
son has  come  forward;  one  whom  I  have 
always  esteemed:  and  now,  in  my  pity 
and  despair,  I  have  given  him  hopes." 
She  hid  her  burning  face  in  her  hands. 

"I  see;  you  are  false  to  me,  and  there- 
fore you  have  suspected  me  of  being  false 
to  you." 

At  that  she  raised  her  head  high  direct- 
ly. "Edward,  you  are  unjust.  Look  in 
my  face,  and  you  may  see  what  I  have  suf- 
fered before  I  could  bring  myself  to  con- 
demn you." 

"What!  your  paleness,  that  dark  rim 
under  your  lovely  eyes — am  I  the  cause?" 

"Indeed  you  are.  But  I  forgive  you. 
You  are  sadly  pale  and  worn  too.  Oh, 
how  unfortunate  we  are!" 

"Do  not  cry,  dearest,"  said  he.  "Do 
not  despair.  Be  calm,  and  let  me  know 
the  worst.  I  will  not  reproach  you,  though 
you  have  reproached  me.  I  love  you  as  no 
woman  can  love.     Come,  tell  me." 

"Then  the  truth  is,  Lord  Uxmoor  has 
renewed  his  attention  to  me." 
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"Ah!" 

"He  has  been  here  every  day." 

Severne  groaned. 

"Aunt  Maitland  was  on  his  side,  and 
spoke  so  kindly  to  me,  and  he  saved  my 
life  from  a  furious  bull.  He  is  brave,  no- 
ble, good,  and  he  loves  me.  I  have  com- 
mitted myself,  I  cannot  draw  back  with 
honor." 

"But  from  me  you  can,  because  I  am 
poor  and  hated,  and  have  no  title.  If  you 
are  committed  to  him,  you  are  engaged  to 
me." 

"I  am;  so  now  I  can  go  neither  way. '  If 
I  had  poison,  I  would  take  it  this  moment, 
and  end  all." 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  talk  so.  I  am 
sure  you  exaggerate.  You  cannot,  in  those 
few  days,  have  pledged  your  faith  to  an- 
other. Let  me  see  your  finger.  Ah !  there's 
my  ring  on  it  still:  bless  you,  my  own 
darling  Zoe — bless  you;"  and  he  covered 
her  hand  with  kisses,  and  bedewed  it  with 
his  ever-ready  tears. 

The  girl  began  to  melt,  and  all  power  to 
ooze  out  of  her,  mind  and  body.  She 
sighed  deeply  and  said,  "What  can  I  do 
— I  don't  say  with  honor  and  credit,  but 
with  decency.     What  can  I  do?" 

"Tell  me,  first,  what  you  have  said  to 
him  that  you  consider  so  compromising.'' 

Zoe,  with  many  sighs,  replied:  "I  be- 
lieve— I  said — I  was  unhappy.  And  so  I 
was.  And  I  owned — that  I  admired — and 
esteemed  him.  And  so  I  do.  And  then  of 
course  he  wanted  more,  and  I  could  not 
give  more;  and  he  asked  might  he  try  and 
make  me  love  him;  and — I  said — I  am 
afraid  I  said — he  might,  if  he  could." 

"And  a  very  proper  answer,  too." 

"Ah!  but  I  said  he  might  come  every 
day.  It  is  idle  to  deceive  ourselves:  I 
have  encouraged  his  addresses.  I  can  do 
nothing  now  with  credit  but  die,  or  go  into 
a  convent." 

"When  did  you  say  this?" 

"This  very  day." 

"Then  he  has  never  acted  on  it." 

"No,  but  he  will.  He  will  be  here  to- 
morrow for  certain." 

"Then  your  course  is  plain.  You  must 
choose  to-night  between  him  and  me.    You 


must  dismiss  him  by  letter,  or  me  upon  this 
spot.  I  have  not  much  fortune  to  offer  you, 
and  no  coronet;  but  I  love  you,  and  you 
have  seen  me  reject  a  lovely  and  accom- 
plished woman,  whom  I  esteem  as  much  as 
you  do  this  lord.  Reject  him?  Why,  you 
have  seen  me  fling  her  away  from  me  like 
a  dog  sooner  than  leave  you  in  a  moment's 
doubt  of  my  love :  if  you  cannot  write  a 
civil  note  declining  an  earl  for  me,  your 
love  in  not  worthy  of  mine,  and  I  will  be- 
gone with  my  love.  I  will  not  take  it  to 
Mademoiselle  Klosking,  though  I  esteem 
her  as  you  do  this  lord ;  but,  at  all  events,  I 
will  take  it  away  from  you,  and  leave  you 
my  curse  instead,  for  a  false,  fickle  girl 
that  could  not  wait  one  little  month,  but 
must  fall,  with  her  engaged  ring  on  her 
finger,  into  another  man's  arms.  Oh,  Zoe! 
Zoe !  who  could  have  believed  this  of  you  ?  " 

"Don't  reproach  me.  I  won't  bear  it," 
she  cried,  wildly. 

"I  hope  not  to  have  to  reproach  you, " 
said  he,  firmly;  "I  cannot  conceive  your 
hesitating." 

"I  am  worn  out.  Love  has  been  too 
great  a  torment.  Oh,  if  I  could  find 
peace! " 

Again  her  tears  flowed. 

He  put  on  a  sympathizing  air.  "You 
shall  have  peace.  Dismiss  him  as  I  tell 
you,  and  he  will  trouble  you  no  more; 
shake  hands  with  me,  and  say  you  prefer 
him,  and  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.  But 
with  two  lovers,  peace  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  so  is  self-respect.  I  know  I  could 
not  vacillate  between  you  and  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking  or  any  other  woman." 

"Ah,  Edward,  if  I  do  this,  you  ought  to 
love  me  very  dearly. ' ' 

"I  shall.  Better  than  ever — if  possible." 

"And  never  make  me  jealous  again." 

"I  never  shall,  dearest.  Our  troubles 
are  over." 

"Edward,  I  have  been  very  unhappy.  I 
could  not  bear  these  doubts  again." 

"You  shall  never  be  unhappy  again." 

"I  must  do  what  you  require,  I  suppose. 
That  is  how  it  always  ends.  Oh  dear!  oh 
dear!" 

"Zoe,  it  must  be  done.  You  know  it 
must." 
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"I  warn  you  I  shall  do  it  as  kindly  as  I 
can." 

"Of  course  you  will.     You  ought  to." 

"I  must  go  in  now.     I  feel  very  cold." 

"How  soon  to-morrow  will  you  meet  me 
here?" 

"When you  please,"  said  she,  languidly. 

"At  ten  o'clock?" 

"Yes." 

Then  there  was  a  tender  parting,  and 
Zoe  went  slowly  in.  She  went  to  her  own 
room,  just  to  think  it  all  over  alone.  She 
caught  sight  of  her  face  in  the  glass.  Her 
cheeks  had  regained  color,  and  her  eyes 
were  bright  as  stars.  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  herself.  "There  now,"  said  she, 
"and  I  seem  to  myself  to  live  again.  I 
was  mad  to  think  I  could  ever  love  any 
man  but  him.  He  is  my  darling,  my 
idol." 

There  was  no  late  dinner  at  Somerville 
Villa.  Indeed,  ladies,  left  to  themselves, 
seldom  dine  late.  Nature  is  strong  in 
them,  and  they  are  hungriest  when  the  sun 
is  high.  At  seven  o'clock  Zoe  Vizard  was 
seated  at  her  desk  trying  to  write  to  Lord 
Uxmoor.  She  sighed,  she  moaned,  she  be- 
gan, and  dropped  the  pen  and  hid  her  face. 
She  became  almost  wild ;  and  in  that  stete 
she  at  last  dashed  off  what  follows : 

"Dear  Lord  Uxmoor — For  pity's  sake, 
forgive  the  mad  words  I  said  to  you  to- 
day. It  is  impossible.  I  can  do  no  more 
than  admire  and  esteem  you.  My  heart  is 
gone  from  me  forever.  Pray  forgive  me, 
though  I  do  not  deserve  it;  and  never  see 
me  nor  look  at  me  again.  I  ask  pardon  for 
my  vacillation.  It  has  been  disgraceful; 
but  it  has  ended,  and  I  was  under  a  great 
error,  which  I  cannot  explain  to  you,  when 
I  led  you  to  believe  I  had  a  heart  to  give 
you.  My  eyes  are  opened.  Our  paths  lie 
asunder.  Pray,  pray  forgive  me,  if  it  is 
possible.  I  will  never  forgive  myself,  nor 
cease  to  bless  and  revere  you,  whom  I  have 
used  so  ill.  Zoe  Vizard." 

That  day  Uxmoor  dined  alone  with  his 
mother,  for  a  wonder,  and  he  told  her  how 
Miss  Vizard  had  come  round ;  he  told  her 
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also  about  the  bull,  but  so  vilely  that  she 
hardly  comprehended  he  had  been  in  any 
danger:  these  encounters  are  rarely  de- 
scribed to  the  life,  except  by  us  who  avoid 
them — except  on  paper. 

Lady  Uxmoor  was  much  pleased.  She 
was  a  proud,  politic  lady,  and  this  was  a 
judicious  union  of  two  powerful  houses 
in  the  county,  and  one  that  would  almost 
command  the  elections.  But,  above  all, 
she  knew  her  son's  heart  was  in  the  match, 
and  she  gave  him  a  mother's  sympathy. 

As  she  retired,  she  kissed  him  and  said, 
"When  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  prize,  tell 
me,  and  I  will  call  upon  her." 

Being  alone,  Lord  Uxmoor  lighted  a  ci- 
gar and  smoked  it  in  measureless  content. 
The  servant  brought  him  a  note  on  a  salver. 
It  had  come  by  hand.  Uxmoor  opened  it 
and  read  every  word  straight  through, 
down  to  "Zoe  Vizard;"  read  it,  and  sat 
petrified. 

He  read  it  again.  He  felt  a  sort  of  sick- 
ness come  over  him.  He  swallowed  a 
tumbler  of  port,  a  wine  he  rarely  touched ; 
but  he  felt  worse  now  than  after  the  bull- 
fight. This  done,  he  rose  and  stalked  like 
a  wounded  lion  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  on  the  same  floor,  and  laid  the 
letter  before  his  mother. 

"You  are  a  woman  too,"  said  he,  a  little 
helplessly.  "Tell  me — what  on  earth  does 
this  mean?" 

The  dowager  read  it  slowly  and  keenly, 
and  said,  "It  means — another  man." 

"Ah!"  said  Uxmoor,  with  a  sort  of 
snarl. 

"Have  you  seen  any  one  about  her?" 

"No;  not  lately.  At  Vizard  Court 
there  was.  But  that  is  all  over  now,  I  con- 
clude. It  was  a  Mr.  Severne,  an  advent- 
urer, a  fellow  that  was  caught  out  in  a  lie 
before  us  all.  Vizard  tells  me  a  lady  came 
and  claimed  him  before  Miss  Vizard,  and 
he  ran  away." 

"An  unworthy  attachment,  in  short?" 

"Very  unworthy,  if  it  was  an  attach- 
ment at  all." 

"Was  he  at  Vizard  Court  when  she  de- 
clined your  hand?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  he  remain,  after  you  went?" 
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"I  suppose  so.     Yes,  he  must  have." 

"Then  the  whole  thing  is  clear:  that 
man  has  come  forward  again  unexpectedly, 
or  written,  and  she  dismisses  you.  My 
darling,  there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to 
do.  Leave  her,  and  thank  her  for  telling 
you  in  time.  A  less  honorable  fool  would 
have  hidden  it,  and  then  we  might  have 
had  a  Countess  of  Uxmoor  in  the  Divorce 
Court  some  day  or  other." 

"I  had  better  go  abroad,"  said  Uxmoor, 
with  a  groan.  "This  country  is  poisoned 
for  me. ' ' 

"Go,  by  all  means.  Let  Janne way  pack 
up  your  things  to-morrow." 

"I  should  like  to  kill  that  fellow  first." 

"You  will  not  even  waste  a  thought  on 
him,  if  you  are  my  son." 

"You  are  'right,  mother.  What  am  I 
to  say  to  her?" 

"Not  a  word." 

"What,  not  answer  her  letter?  It  is 
humble  enough,  I  am  sure — poor  soul! 
Mother,  I  am  wretched,  but  I  am  not  bit- 
ter, and  my  rival  will  revenge  me."    . 

"Uxmoor,  your  going  abroad  is  the  only 
answer  she  shall  have.  The  wisest  man, 
in  these  matters,  who  ever  lived  has  left  a 
rule  of  conduct  to  every  well-born  man — 
a  rule  which,  believe  me,  is  wisdom  itself : 

"  Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  est  pour  le 
sot; 
L'honnete  homme  trompe  s'eloigne,  et  ne  dit 
mot." 

You  will  make  a  tour,  and  not  say  a  word 
to  Miss  Vizard,  good,  bad,  nor  indifferent. 
I  insist  upon  that." 

"Very  well.  Thank  you,  dear  mother; 
you  guide  me,  and  don't  let  me  make  a 
fool  of  myself,  for  I  am  terribly  cut  up. 
You  will  be  the  only  Countess  of  Uxmoor 
in  my  day." 

Then  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  she  kissed 
his  head  and  cried  over  him ;  but  her  tears 
only  made  this  proud  lady  stronger. 

Next  day  he  started  on  his  travels. 

Now,  but  for  Zoe,  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count have  left  England  just  then;  for  he 
was  just  going  to  build  model  cottages  in 
his  own  village,  upon  designs  of  his  own, 
each  with  a  little  plot,  and  a  public  ware- 


house or  granary,  with  divisions  for  their 
potatoes  and  apples,  etc.  However,  he 
turned  this  over  in  his  mind  while  he  was 
packing;  he  placed  certain  plans  and  pa- 
pers in  his  dispatch  box,  and  took  his  ticket 
to  Taddington,  instead  of  going  at  once  to 
London.  From  Taddington  he  drove  over 
to  Hillstoke  and  asked  for  Miss  Gale.  They 
told  him  she  was  fixed  at  Vizard  Court. 
That  vexed  him:  he  did  not  want  to  meet 
Vizard.  He  thought  it  the  part  of  a  Jerry 
Sneak  to  go  and  howl  to  a  brother  against 
his  sister.  Yet  if  Vizard  questioned  him, 
how  could  he  conceal  there  was  something 
wrong?  However,  he  went  down  to  Viz- 
ard Court;  but  said  to  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door,  "I  am  rather  in  a  hurry, 
sir:  do  you  think  you  could  procure  me  a 
few  minutes  with  Miss  Gale?  You  need 
not  trouble  Mr.  Vizard." 

"Yes,  my'  laud.  Certainly,  my  laud. 
Please  step  in  the  morning-room,  my  laud. 
Mr.  Vizard  is  out. ' ' 

That  was  fortunate,  and  Miss  Gale  came 
down  to  him  directly. 

Fanny  took  that  opportunity  to  chatter 
and  tell  Mademoiselle  Klosking  all  about 
Lord  Uxmoor  and  his  passion  for  Zoe. 
"And  he  will  have  her,  too,"  said  she, 
boldly. 

Lord  Uxmoor  told  Miss  Gale  he  had 
called  upon  business.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  home  for  a  time,  and  wished  to  place 
his  projects  under  the  care  of  a  person 
who  could  really  sympathize  with  them, 
and  make  additions  to  them,  if  necessary. 
"Men,"  said  he,  "are  always  making  over- 
sights in  matters  of  domestic  comfort:  be- 
sides,  you  are  full  of  ideas.  I  want  you  to 
be  viceroy  with  full  power,  and  act  just  as 
you  would  if  the  village  belonged  to  you." 

Rhoda  colored  high  at  the  compliment. 

"Wells,  cows,  granary,  real  education— 
what  you  like,"  said  he.  "I  know  your 
mind.  Begin  abolishing  the  lower  orders 
in  the  only  way  they  can  be  got  rid  of — by 
raising  them  in  comfort,  cleanliness,  de- 
cency, and  knowledge.  Then  I  shall  not 
be  missed.     I'm  going  abroad. " 

"Going  abroad?" 

"Yes.  Here  are  my  plans:  alter  them 
for  the  better  if  you  can.     All  the  work  to 
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be  done  by  the  villagers.  Weekly  wages. 
We  buy  materials.  They  will  be  more  rec- 
onciled to  improved  dwellings  when  they 
build  them  themselves.  Here  are  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  people  who  will  furnish 
money.  It  will  entail  traveling;  but  my 
people  will  always  meet  you  at  the  station, 
if  you  telegraph  from  Taddington.  You 
accept?  A  thousand  thanks.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  be  off." 

She  went  into  the  hall  with  him,  half  be- 
wildered, and  only  at  the  door  found  time 
to  ask  after  Zoe  Vizard. 

"A  little  better,  I  think,  than  when  she 
came." 

"Does  she  knowyouare  going  abroad?" 

"No;  I  don't  think  she  does,  yet.  It  was 
settled  all  in  a  hurry." 

He  escaped  further  questioning  by  hur- 
rying away. 

Miss  Gale  was  still  looking  after  him, 
when  InaKloskingcame  down,  dressed  for 
a  walk,  and  leaning  lightly  on  Miss  Do- 
ver's arm.  This  was  by  previous  consent 
of  Miss  Gale. 

"Well,  dear,"  said  Fanny,  "what  did  he 
saj-  to  you?" 

"Something  that  has  surprised  and  puz- 
zled me  very  much. "  She  then  related  the 
whole  conversation,  with  her  usual  pre- 
cision. 

Ina  Klosking  observed  quietly  to  Fanny 
that  this  did  not  look  like  successful  woo- 
ing. 

"I  don't  know  that,"  said  Fanny,  stout- 
ly. "Oh,  Miss  Gale,  did  you  not  ask  him 
about  her?" 

"Certainly  I  did;  and  he  said  she  was 
better  than  when  she  first  came." 

"There!"  said  Fanny,  triumphantly. 

Miss  Gale  gave  her  a  little  pinch,  and 
she  dropped  the  subject. 

Vizard  returned,  and  found  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking  walking  on  his  gravel.  He 
offered  her  his  arm,  and  was  a  happy  man, 
parading  her  very  slowly,  and  supporting 
her  steps,  and  purring  his  congratulations 
into  her  ear.  "Suppose  I  were  to  invite 
you  to  dinner,  what  would  you  say?" 

"I  think  I  should  say,  'To-morrow.'  " 

"And  a  very  good  answer,  too.  To- 
morrow shall  be  &fete." 


"You  spoil  me?" 

"That  is  impossible." 

It  was  strange  to  see  them  together;  he 
so  happy,  she  so  apathetic,  yet  gracious. 

Next  morning  came  a  bit  of  human  nat- 
ure— a  letter  from  Zoe  to  Fanny,  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  praises  of  Lord  Ux- 
moor.  She  told  the  bull  story  better  than 
I  have — if  possible — and,  in  short,  made 
Uxmoor  a  hero  of  romance. 

Fanny  carried  this  in  triumph  to  the 
other  ladies,  and  read  it  out.  "There!" 
said  she.     "Didn't  I  tell  you?" 

Rhoda  read  the  letter,  and  owned  her- 
self puzzled.  "I  am  not,  then,"  said 
Fanny:  "they are  engaged — over  the  bull; 
like  Europa  and  I  forgot  who — and  so  he 
is  not  afraid  to  go  abroad  now.  That  is 
just  like  the  men.  They  cool  directly  the 
chase  is  over." 

Now  the  truth  was  that  Zoe  was  trying 
to  soothe  her  conscience  with  elegant 
praises  of  the  man  she  had  dismissed,  and 
felt  guilty. 

Ina  Klosking  said  little.  She  was  puz- 
zled too  at  first.  She  asked  to  see  Zoe's 
handwriting.  The  letter  was  handed  to 
her.  She  studied  the  characters.  "It  is 
a  good  hand,"  she  said;  "nothing  mean 
there."     And  she  gave  it  back. 

But,  with  a  glance,  she  had  read  the  ad- 
dress, and  learned  that  the  post  town  was 
Bagley. 

All  that  day,  at  intervals,  she  brought 
her  powerful  understanding  to  bear  on  the 
paradox ;  and  though  she  had  not  the  facts 
and  the  clew  I  have  given  the  reader,  she 
came  near  the  truth  in  an  essential  matter. 
She  satisfied  herself  that  Lord  Uxmoor  was 
not  engaged  to  Zoe  Vizard.  Clearly,  if 
so,  he  would  not  leave  England  for  months. 
She  resolved  to  know  more;  and  just  be- 
fore dinner  she  wrote  a  line  to  Ashmead, 
and  requested  him  to  call  on  her  immedi- 
ately. 

That  day  she  dined  with  Vizard  and  the 
ladies.  She  sat  at  Vizard's  right  hand, 
and  he  told  her  how  proud  and  happy  he 
was  to  see  her  there.      ' . 

She  blushed  faintly,  but  made  no  reply. 

She  retired  soon  after  dinner. 

All  next  day  she  expected  Ashmead. 
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He  did  not  come. 

She  dined  with  Vizard  next  day,  and 
retired  to  the  drawing-room.  The  piano 
was  opened,  and  she  played  one  or  two 
exquisite  things,  and  afterward  tried  her 
voice,  but  only  in  scales,  and  somewhat 
timidly,  for  Miss  Gale  warned  her  she 
might  lose  it  or  spoil  it  if  she  strained 
the  vocal  chord  while  her  whole  system 
was  weak. 

Next  day  Ashmead  came  with  apologies. 

He  had  spent  a  day  in  the  cathedral  town 
on  business.  He  did  not  tell  her  how  he 
had  spent  that  day,  going  about  puffing 
her  as  the  greatest  singer  of  sacred  music 
in  the  world,  and  paving  the  way  to  her 
engagement  at  the  next  festival.  Yet  the 
single-hearted  Joseph  had  really  raised 
that  commercial  superstructure  upon  the 
sentiments  she  had  uttered  on  his  first  visit 
to  Vizard  Court. 

Ina  now  held  a  private  conference  with 
him.  "I  think,"  said  she,  "I  have  heard 
you  say  you  were  once  an  actor." 

"I  was,  madam,  and  a  very  good  one, 
too." 

"Cela  va  sans  dire.  I  never  knew 
one  that  was  not.  At  all  events,  you  can 
disguise  yourself." 

"Anything,  madam,  from  Grandfather 
Whitehead  to  a  boy  in  a  pinafore.  Famous 
for  my  make-ups." 

"I  wish  you  to  watch  a  certain  house, 
and  not  be  recognized  by  a  person  who 
knows  you." 

"Well,  madam,  nothing  is  infra  dig.  if 
done  for  you ;  nothi  ng  is  distasteful  if  done 
for  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  friend.  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  put  my  instructions  on  paper." 

"Ay,  that  is  the  best  way." 

She  handed  him  the  instructions.  He 
read  them,  and  his  eyes  sparkled.  "Ah, 
this  is  a  commission  I  undertake  with 
pleasure,  and  I'll  execute  it  with  zeal." 

He  left  her,  soon  after,  to  carry  out  these 
instructions,  and  that  very  evening  he  was 
in  the  wardrobe  of  the  little  theater,  rum- 
maging out  a  suitable  costume,  and  also  in 
close  conference  with  the  wigmaker. 

Next  day  Vizard  had  his  mother's  sa- 


bles taken  out  and  aired,  and  drove  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  into  Taddington  in  an 
open  carriage.  Fanny  told  her  they  were 
his  mother's  sables,  and  none  to  compare 
with  them  in  the  country. 

On  returning,  she  tried  her  voice  to  the 
harmonium  in  her  own  antechamber,  and 
found  it  was  gaining  strength — like  her- 
self. 

Meantime  Zoe  Vizard  met  Severne  in  the 
garden,  and  told  him  she  had  written  to 
Lord  Uxmoor,  and  he  would  never  visit 
her  again.  But  she  did  not  make  light  of 
the  sacrifice  this  time.  She  had  sacrificed 
her  own  self-respect  as  well  as  Uxmoor's, 
and  she  was  sullen  and  tearful. 

He  had  to  be  very  wary  and  patient,  or 
she  would  have  parted  with  him  too,  and 
fled  from  both  of  them  to  her  brother. 

Uxmoor's  wounded  pride  would  have 
been  soothed  could  he  have  been  present  at 
the  first  interview  of  this  pair.  He  would 
have  seen  Severne  treated  with  a  hauteur 
and  a  sort  of  savageness  he  himself  was 
safe  from,  safe  in  her  unshaken  esteem. 

But  the  world  is  made  for  those  who  can 
keep  their  temper,  especially  the  female 
part  of  the  world. 

Sad,  kind,  and  loving,  but  never  irri- 
table, Severne  smoothed  down  and  soothed 
and  comforted  the  wounded  girl;  and,  see- 
ing her  two  or  three  times  a  day — for  she 
was  completely  mistress  of  her  time — got 
her  completely  into  his  power  again. 

Uxmoor  dia  not  reply. 

She  had  made  her  selection.  Love  beck- 
oned forward.  It  was  useless  to  look  back. 

Love  was  omnipotent.  They  both  be- 
gan to  recover  their  good  looks  as  if  by 
magic ;  and  as  Severne's  passion,  though 
wicked,  was  earnest,  no  poor  bird  was  ever 
more  completely  entangled  by  bird-lime 
than  Zoe  was  caught  by  Edward  Severne. 

Their  usual  place  of  meeting  was  the 
shrubbery  attached  to  Somerville  Villa. 
The  trees,  being  young,  made  all  the  closer 
shade,  and  the  gravel- walk  meandered,  and 
shut  them  out  from  view. 

Severne  used  to  enter  this  shrubbery  by 
a  little  gate  leading  from  the  meadow,  and 
wait  under  the  trees  till  Zoe  came  to  him. 
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Vizard's  advertisements  alarmed  him,  and 
he  used  to  see  the  coast  clear  before  he  en- 
tered the  shrubbery,  and  also  before  he  left 
it.  He  was  so  particular  in  this  that,  ob- 
serving one  day  an  old  man  doddering 
about  with  a  basket,  he  would  not  go  in  till 
he  had  taken  a  look  at  him.  He  found  it 
was  an  ancient  white-haired  villager  gath- 
ering mushrooms.  The  old  fellow  was  so 
stiff,  and  his  hand  so  trembling,  that  it 
took  him  about  a  minute  to  gather  a  single 
fungus. 

To  give  a  reason  for  coming  up  to  him, 
Severnesaid,  "How  old  are  you,  old  man?" 

"I  be  ninety,  measter,  next  Martinmas- 
day." 

"Only  ninety?"  said  our  Adonis,  con- 
temptuously; "you  look  a  hundred  and 
ninety." 

He  would  have  been  less  contemptuous 
had  he  known  that  the  mushrooms  were 
all  toad-stools,  and  the  village  centenaire 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Ashmead,  resuming  his 
original  arts,  and  playing  Grandfather 
"Whitehead  on  the  green  grass. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  told  Vizard 
the  time  drew  near  when  she  must  leave 
his  hospitable  house. 

"Say  a  month  hence,"  said  he. 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Of  course  you  will  not  stay  to  gratify 
me,"  said  he,  half  sadly,  half  bitterly. 
"But  you  will  have  to  stay  a  week  or  two 
longer  par  ordonnance  du  medecin." 

"My  physician  is  reconciled  to  my  going. 
We  must  all  bow  to  necessity." 

This  was  said  too  firmly  to  admit  a  reply. 

"The  old  house  will  seem  very  dark  again 
whenever  you  do  go,"  said  Vizard,  plain- 
tively. 

"It  will  soon  be  brightened  by  her  who 
is  its  true  and  lasting  light,"  was  the 
steady  reply. 

A  day  or  two  passed  with  nothing  to 


record,  except  that  Vizard  hung  about  Ina 
Klosking,  and  became,  if  possible,  more 
enamored  of  her  and  more  unwilling  to 
part  with  her. 

Mr.  Ashmead  arrived  one  afternoon 
about  three  o'clock,  and  was  more  than  an 
hour  with  her.  They  conversed  very  ear- 
nestly, and  when  he  went,  Miss  Gale  found 
her  agitated. 

"This  will  not  do,"  said  she. 

"It  will  pass,  my  friend,"  said  Ina.  "I 
will  sleep." 

She  laid  herself  down  and  slept  three 
hours  before  dinner. 

She  arose  refreshed,  and  dined  with  the 
little  party ;  and  on  retiring  to  the  drawing- 
room,  she  invited  Vizard  to  join  them  at 
his  convenience.  He  made  it  his  conven- 
ience in  ten  minutes. 

Then  she  opened  the  piano,  played  an 
introduction,  and  electrified  them  all  by 
singing  the  leading  song  in  Siebel.  She 
did  not  sing  it  so  powerfully  as  in  the  the- 
ater; she  would  not  have  done  that  even 
if  she  could :  but  still  she  sung  it  out,  and 
nobly.  It  seemed  a  miracle  to  hear  such 
singing  ina  room. 

Vizard  was  in  raptures. 

They  cooled  suddenly  when  she  reminded 
him  what  he  had  said,  that  she  must  stay 
till  she  could  sing  Siebel's  song.  "I  keep 
to  "the  letter  of  the  contract,"  said  she. 
"My  friends,  this  is  my  last  night  at  Viz- 
ard Court." 

"Please  try  and  shake  that  resolution," 
said  Vizard,  gravely,  to  Mesdemoiselles 
Dover  and  Gale. 

"They  cannot,"  said  Ina.  "It  is  my 
destiny.  And  yet,"  said  she,  after  a 
pause,  "I  would  not  have  you  remember 
me  by  that  flimsy  thing.  Let  me  sing  you 
a  song  your  mother  loved ;  let  me  be  re- 
membered in  this  house,  as  a  singer,  by 
that." 

Then  she  sung  Handel's  song: 

"  What  though  I  trace  each  herb  and  flower 
That  decks  the  morning  dew? 
Did  I  not  own  Jehovah's  power, 
How  vain  were  all  I  knew." 

She  sung  it  with  amazing  purity,  vol- 
ume,  grandeur,  and    power;     the  lusters 
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rang  and  shook,  the  hearts  were  thrilled, 
and  the  very  souls  of  the  hearers  ravished. 
She  herself  turned  a  little  pale  in  singing 
it,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

The  song  and  its  interpretation  were  so 
far  above  what  passes  for  music  that  they 
all  felt  compliments  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence. Their  eyes  and  their  long  drawn 
breath  paid  the  true  homage  to  that  great 
master  rightly  interpreted  —  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

"Ah!"  said  , she;  "that  was  the  hand 
could  brandish  Goliath's  spear." 

"And  this  is  how  you  reconcile  us  to 
losing  you,"  said  Vizard.  "You  might 
stay,  at  least,  till  you  had  gone  through 
my  poor  mother's  collection." 

"Ah!  I  wish  I  could.  But  I  cannot.  I 
must  not.     My  Fate  forbids  it."     . 

"  'Fate'  and  'destiny,'  "  said  Vizard, 
"stuff  and  nonsense.  We  make  our  own 
destiny.  Mine  is  to  be  eternally  disap- 
pointed, and  happiness  snatched  out  of 
my  hands."   • 

He  had  no  sooner  made  this  pretty 
speech  than  he  was  ashamed  of  it,  and 
stalked  out  of  the  room,  not  to  say  any 
more  unwise  things. 

This  burst  of  spleen  alarmed  Fanny  Do- 
ver. "There,"  said  she,  "now you  cannot 
go.     He  is  very  angry." 

Ina  Klosking  said  she  was  sorry  for  that ; 
but  he  was  too  just  a  man  to  be  angry  with 
her  long:  the  day  would  come  when  he 
would  approve  her  conduct.  Her  lip 
quivered  a  little  as  she  said  this,  and  the 
water  stood  in  her  eyes :  and  this  was  re- 
membered and  understood,  long  after,  both 
by  Miss  Dover  and  Rhoda  Gale. 

"When  does  your  Royal  Highness  pro- 
pose to  start?"  inquired  Rhoda  Gale,  very 
obsequiously,  and  just  a  little  bitterly. 

"To-morrow  at  half -past  nine  o'clock, 
dear  friend,"  said  Ina. 

"Then  you  will  not  go  without  me.  You 
will  get  the  better  of  Mr.  Vizard,  because 
he  is  only  a  man ;  but  I  am  a  woman,  and 
have  a  will  as  well  as  you.  If  you  make 
a  journey  to-morrow,  I  go  with  you.  Deny 
me,  and  you  shan't  go  at  all."  Her  eyes 
flashed  defiance. 

Ina  moved  one  step,  took  Rhoda's  little 


defiant  head,  and  kissed  her  cheek.  "Sweet 
physician  and  kind  friend,  of  course  you 
shall  go  with  me,  if  you  will,  and  be  a 
great  blessing  to  me." 

This  reconciled  Miss  Gale  to  the  proceed- 
i  ngs.  She  packed  up  a  carpet-bag,  and  was 
up  early,  making  provisions  of  every  sort 
for  her  patient's  journey:  air  pillows,  soft 
warm  coverings,  medicaments,  stimulants, 
etc.,  in  a  little  bag  slung  across  her  shoul- 
ders. Thus  furnished,  and  equipped  in  a 
uniform  suit  of  gray  cloth  and  wideawake 
hat,  she  cut  a  very  sprightly  and  command- 
ing figure,  but  more  like  Diana  than  Hebe. 

The  Klosking  came  down,  a  pale  Juno, 
in  traveling  costume ;  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  time  a  pair-horse  fly  was 
at  the  door  and  Mr.  Ashmead  in  the  hall. 

The  ladies  were  both  ready. 

But  Vizard  had  not  appeared. 

This  caused  an  uneasy  discussion. 

"He  must  be  very  angry,"  said  Fanny, 
in  a  half  whisper. 

"I  cannot  go  while  he  is,"  sighed  La 
Klosking.  "There  is  a  limit  even  to  my 
courage." 

"Mr.  Harris,"  said  Rhoda,  "would  you 
mind  telling  Mr.  Vizard?" 

"Well,  miss,"  said  Harris,  softly,  "I 
did  step  in  and  tell  him.  Which  he  told 
me  to  go  to  the  devil,  miss — a  hobserva- 
tion  I  never  knew  him  to  make  before." 

This  was  not  encouraging.  Yet  the 
Klosking  quietly  inquired  where  he  was. 

"In  there,  ma'am,"  said  Harris.  "In 
his  study." 

Mademoiselle  Klosking,  placed  between 
two  alternatives,  decided  with  her  usual 
resolution.  She  walked  immediately  to 
the  door  and  tapped  at  it;  then,  scarcely 
waiting  for  an  instant,  opened  it  and 
walked  in  with  seeming  firmness,  though 
her  heart  was  beating  rather  high. 

The  people  outside  looked  at  one  another. 
"I  wonder  whether  he  will  tell  her  to  go 
to  the  devil,"  said  Fanny,  who  was  get- 
ting tired  of  being  good. 

"No  use,"  said  Miss  Gale;  "she  doesn't 
know  the  road." 

When  La  Klosking  entered  the  stud}', 
Vizard  was  seated,  disconsolate,  with  two 
pictures  before  him.     His  face  was  full  of 
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pain,  and  La  Klosking's  heart  smote  her. 
She  moved  toward  him,  hanging  her  head, 
and  said,  with  inimitable  sweetness  and 
tenderness,  "Here  is  a  culprit  come  to  try 
and  appease  you." 

There  came  a  time  that  he  could  hardly 
think  of  these  words  and  her  penitent,  sub- 
missive manner  with  dry  eyes.  But  just 
then  his  black  dog  had  bitten  him,  and  he 
said,  sullenly,  "Oh,  never  mind  me.  It 
was  always  so.  Your  sex  have  always 
made  me  smart  for —  If  flying  from  my 
house  before  you  are  half  recovered  gives 
you  half  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  pain  and 
mortification,  say  no  more  about  it." 

"Ah!  why  say  it  gives  me  pleasure?  my 
friend,  you  cannot  really  think  so." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think.  You  la- 
dies are  all  riddles." 

"Then  I  must  take  you  into  my  confi- 
dence, and,  with  some  reluctance,  I  own, 
let  you  know  why  I  leave  this  dear,  kind 
roof  to-day." 

Vizard's  generosity  took  the  alarm. 
"No,"  said,  "I  will  not  extort  your  reasons. 
It  is  a  shame  of  me.  Your  bare  will  ought 
to  be  law  in  this  house;  and  what  reasons 
could  reconcile  me  to  losing  you  so  sud- 
denly? You  are  the  joy  of  our  eyes,  the 
delight  of  our  ears,  the  idol  of  all  our 
hearts.  You  will  leave  us,  and  there  will 
be  darkness  and  gloom,  instead  of  sun- 
shine and  song.  Well,  go;  but  you  can- 
not soften  the  blow  with  reasons." 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  flushed,  and  her 
bosom  heaved ;  for  this  was  a  strong  man, 
greatly  moved.  With  instinctive  tact,  she 
saw  the  best  way  to  bring  him  to  his  senses 
was  to  give  him  a  good  opening  to  retreat. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  she,  "you  are  trop 
grand  seigneur.  You  entertain  a  poor 
wounded  singer  in  a  chamber  few  princes 
can  equal.  You  place  everything  at  her 
disposal ;  such  a  physician  and  nurse  as  no 
queen  can  command;  a  choir  to  sing  to 
her;  royal  sables  to  keep  the  wind  from 
her,  and  ladies  to  wait  on  her.  And  when 
you  have  brought  her  back  to  life,  you  say 
to  yourself,  She  is  a  woman;  she  will  not 
be  thoroughly  content  unless  you  tell  her 
she  is  adorable.  So,  out  of  politeness,  you 
descend  to  the  language  of  gallantry.  This 


was  not  needed.  I  dispense  with  that  kind 
of  comfort.  I  leave  your  house  because  it 
is  my  duty,  and  leave  it  your  grateful  serv- 
ant and  true  friend  to  my  last  hour." 

She  had  opened  the  door,  and  Vizard 
could  now  escape.  His  obstinacy  and  his 
heart  would  not  let  him. 

"Do  not  fence  with  me,"  said  he. 
"Leave  that  to  others.  It  is  beneath  you. 
If  you  had  been  content  to  stay,  I  would 
have  been  content  to  show  my  heart  by 
halves.  But  when  you  offer  to  leave  me, 
you  draw  from  me  an  avowal  I  can  no 
longer  restrain,  and  you  must  and  shall 
listen  to  it.  When  I  saw  you  on  the  stage 
at  Homburg,  I  admired  you  and  loved  you 
that  very  night.  But  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence how  seldom  in  women  outward  graces 
go  with  the  virtues  of  the  soul.  I  distrusted 
my  judgment.  I  feared  you  and  I  fled  you. 
But  our  destiny  brought  you  here,  and 
when  I  held  you,  pale  and  wounded,  in 
my  very  arms,  my  heart  seemed  to  go  out 
of  my  bosom." 

"Oh,  no  more!  no  more,  pray!"  cried 
Mademoiselle  Klosking. 

But  the  current  of  love  was  not  to  be 
stemmed.  "Since  that  terrible  hour  I  have 
been  in  heaven,  watching  your  gradual  and 
sure  recovery ;  but  you  have  recovered  only 
to  abandon  me,  and  your  hurry  to  leave 
me  drives  me  to  desperation.  No,  I  can- 
not part  with  you.  You  must  not  leave 
me,  either  this  day  or  any  day.  Givre  me 
your  hand,  and  stay  here  forever,  and  be 
the  queen  of  my  heart  and  of  my  house." 

For  some  time  La  Klosking  had  lost  her 
usual  composure.  Her  bosom  heaved  tu- 
multuously,  and  her  hands  trembled.  But 
at  this  distinct  proposal  the  whole  woman 
changed.  She  drew  herself  up,  with  her 
pale  cheek  flushing  and  her  eyes  glittering. 

"What,  sir?"  said  she.  "Have  you 
read  me  so  ill?  Do  you  not  know  I  would 
rather  be  the  meanest  drudge  that  goes  on 
her  knees  and  scrubs  your  floors,  than  be 
queen  of  your  house,  as  you  call  it?  Ah, 
Jesu, '  are  all  men  alike,  then ;  that  he 
whom  I  have  so  revered,  whose  mother's 
songs  I  have  sung  to  him,  makes  me  a  pro- 
posal dishonorable  to  me  and  to  himself?" 

"Dishonorable!"  cried  Vizard.     "Why, 
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what  can  any  man  offer  to  any  woman 
more  honorable  than  I  offer  you?  I  offer 
you  my  heart  and  my  hand,  and  I  say,  do 
not  go,  my  darling.  Stay  here  forever, 
and  be  my  queen,  my  goddess,  my  wife!" 

"Your  wife?"  She  stared  wildly  at 
him.  "Your  wife?  Am  I  dreaming,  or 
are  you?" 

"Neither.  Do  you  think  I  can  be  con- 
tent with  less  than  that?  Ina,  I  adore  you." 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "I  know 
not  who  is  to  blame  for  this,"  said  she, 
and  she  trembled  visibly. 

"I'll  take  the  blame,"  said  he,  gayly. 

Said  Ina,  very  gravely.  "You,  who  do 
me  the  honor  to  offer  me  your  name, 
have  you  asked  yourself  seriously  what 
has  been  the  nature  of  my  relation  with 
Edward  Severne?" 

"No!"  cried  Vizard,  violently;  "and  I 
do  not  mean  to.  I  see  you  despise  him 
now;  and  I  have  my  eyes  and  my  senses 
to  guide  me  in  choosing  a  wife.  I  choose 
you — if  you  will  have  me." 

She  listened,  then  turned  her  moist  eyes 
full  upon  him,  and  said  to  him,  "This  is 
the  greatest  honor  ever  befell  me.  I  can- 
not take  it." 

"Not  take  it?" 

"No;  but  that  is  my  misfortune.  Do 
not  be  mortified.  You  have  no  rival  in 
my  esteem.  What  shall  I  say,  my  friend? 
— at  least  I  may  call  you  that.  If  I  ex- 
plain now,  I  shall  weep  much,  and  lose 
my  strength.  "What  shall  I  do?  I  think 
— yes,  that  will  be  best — you  shall  go  with 
me  to-day." 

"To  the  end  of  the  world!" 

"Something  tells  me  you  will  know  all, 
and  forgive  me." 

"Shall  I  take  my  bag?" 

"You  might  take  an  evening  dress  and 
some  linen." 

"Very  well.  I  won't  keep  you  a  mo- 
ment," said  he,  and  went  upstairs  with 
great  alacrity. 

She  went  into  the  hall,  with  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  was  immediately 
pinned  by  Rhoda  Gale,  whose  piercing 
eye,  and  inquisitive  finger  on  her  pulse, 
soon  discovered  that  she  had  gone  through 
a  trying  scene.     "This  is  a  bad  beginning 


of  an  imprudent  journey,"  said  she:  "I 
have  a  great  mind  to  countermand  the 
carriage." 

"No,  no,"  said  Ina;  "I  will  sleep  in  the 
railway  and  recover  myself." 

The  ladies  now  got  into  the  carriage; 
Ashmead  insisted  on  going  upon  the  box; 
and  Vizard  soon  appeared,  and  took  his 
seat  opposite  Miss  Gale  and  Mademoiselle 
Klosking.  The  latter  whispered  her  doc- 
tress:  "It  would  be  wise  of  me  not  to 
speak  much  at  present."  La  Gale  com- 
municated this  to  Vizard,  and  they  drove 
along  in  dead  silence.  But  they  were  nat- 
urally curious  to  know  where  they  were 
going;  so  they  held  some  communication 
with  their  eyes.  They  very  soon  found 
they  were  going  to  Taddington  Station. 

Then  came  a  doubt — were  they  going  up 
or  down? 

That  was  soon  resolved. 

Mr.  Ashmead  had  hired  a  saloon  car- 
riage for  them,  with  couches  and  conven- 
iences. 

They  entered  it;  and  Mademoiselle 
Klosking  said  to  Miss  Gale,  "It  is  neces- 
sary that  I  should  sleep." 

"You  shall,"  said  Miss  Gale. 

While  she  was  arranging  the  pillows  and 
things,  La  Klosking  said  to  Vizard,  "We 
artists  learn  to  sleep  when  we  have  work 
to  do.  Without  it  I  should  not  be  strong 
enough  this  day."  She  said  this  in  a  half- 
apologetic  tone,  as  one  anxious  not  to  give 
him  any  shadow  of  offense. 

She  was  asleep  in  five  minutes ;  and  Miss 
Gale  sat  watching  her  at  first,  but  pres- 
ently joined  Vizard  at  the  other  end,  and 
they  whispered  together.  Said  she, ' '  What 
becomes  of  the  theory  that  women  have  no 
strength  of  will?  There  is  Mademoiselle 
Je  le  veux  in  person.  When  she  wants  to 
sleep,  she  sleeps ;  and  look  at  you  and  me 
— do  you  know  where  we  are  going?" 

"No." 

"No  more  do  I.  The  motive  power  is 
that  personification  of  divine  repose  there. 
How  beautiful  she  is  with  her  sweet  lips 
parted,  and  her  white  teeth  peeping,  and 
her  upper  and  lower  lashes  wedded,  and 
how  graceful!" 

"She  is  a  goddess,"   said  Vizard.     "I 
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wish  I  had  never  seen  her.  Mark  my 
words,  she  will  give  me  the  sorest  heart 
of  all." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Rhoda,  very  seri- 
ously. 

Ina  slept  sweetly  for  nearly  two  hours, 
and  all  that  time  her  friends  could  only 
guess  where  they  were  going. 

At  last  the  train  stopped,  for  the  sixth 
time,  and  Ashmead  opened  the  door. 

This  worthy,  who  was  entirely  in  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  collected  the  lug- 
gage, including  Vizard's  bag,  and  depos- 
ited it  at  the  station.  He  then  introduced 
the  party  to  a  pair-horse  fly,  and  mounted 
the  box. 

When  they  stopped  at  Bagley,  Vizard 
suspected  where  they  were  going. 

"When  he  saw  the  direction  the  carriage 
took,  he  knew  it,  and  turned  very  grave 
indeed. 

He  even  regretted  that  he  had  put  him- 
self so  blindly  under  the  control  of  a  wo- 
man. He  cast  searching  glances  at  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  to  try  and  discover  what 
on  earth  she  was  going  to  do.  But  her 
face  was  as  impenetrable  as  marble.  Still, 
she  never  looked  less  likely  to  do  anything 
rash  or  in  bad  taste.  Quietness  was  the 
main  characteristic  of  her  face,  when  not 
rippled  over  by  a  ravishing  sweetness;  but 
he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  great,  and 
lofty,  and  resolute  as  she  looked  now;  a 
little  stern,  too,  as  one  who  had  a  great 
duty  to  do,  and  was  inflexible  as  iron. 
"When  truly  feminine  features  stiffen  into 
marble  like  this,  beauty  is  indeed  impe- 
rial, and  worthy  of  epic  song;  it  rises 
beyond  the  wing  of  prose. 

My  reader  is  too  intelligent  not  to  divine 
that  she  was  steeling  herself  to  a  terrible 
interview  with  Zoe Vizard — terrible  mainly 
on  account  of  the  anguish  she  knew  she 
must  inflict. 

But  we  can  rarely  carry  out  our  plans 
exactly  as  we  trace  them — unexpected  cir- 
cumstances derange  them  or  expand  them ; 
and  I  will  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say  that 
in  this  case  a  most  unexpected  turn  of 
events  took  La  Klosking  by  surprise. 

Whether  she  proved  equal  to  the  occasion 
these  pages  will  show  very  soon. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Poikilus  never  left  Taddington — only 
the  "Swan."  More  than  once  he  was 
within  sight  of  Ashmead  unobserved. 
Once,  indeed,  that  gentleman,  who  had  a 
great  respect  for  dignitaries,  saluted  him ; 
for  at  that  moment  Poikilus  happened  to 
be  a  sleek  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland. Poikilus,  when  quite  himself,  wore 
a  mustache,  and  was  sallow,  and  lean  as  a 
weasel;  but  he  shaved  and  stuffed  and 
colored  for  the  dean.  Shovel-hat,  portly 
walk,  and  green  spectacles  did  the  rest. 
Grandfather  Whitehead  saluted.  His 
reverence  chuckled. 

Poikilus  kept  Severne  posted  by  letter 
and  wire  as  to  many  things  that  happened 
outside  Vizard  Court;  but  he  could  not 
divine  the  storm  that  was  brewing  inside 
Ina  Klosking's  room.  Yet  Severue  de- 
fended himself  exactly  as  he  would  have 
done  had  he  known  all.  He  and  Zoe  spent 
Elysian  hours,  meeting  twice  a  day  in  the 
shrubbery,  and  making  love  as  if  they  were 
the  only  two  creatures  in  the  world ;  but  it 
was  blind  Elysium  only  to  one  of  them — 
Severne  was  uneasy  and  alarmed  the  whole 
time.  His  sagacity  showed  him  it  could 
not  last,  and  there  was  always  a  creepi  ng 
terror  on  him.  Would  not  Uxmoor  cause 
inquiries?  Would  he  not  be  sure  to  tell 
Vizard?  Would  not  Vizard  come  there  to 
look  after  Zoe,  or  order  her  back  to  Vizard 
Court?  Would  not  the  Klosking  get  well, 
and  interfere  once  more?  He  passed  the 
time  between  heaven  and  hell;  whenever 
he  was  not  under  the  immediate  spell  of 
Zoe's  presence,  a  sort  of  vague  terrror  was 
always  on  him.  He  looked  all  round  him, 
wherever  he  went. 

This  terror,  and  his  passion,  which  was 
now  as  violent  as  it  was  wicked,  soon 
drove  him  to  conceive  desperate  measures. 
But,  by  masterly  self-government,  he  kept 
them  two  days  to  his  own  bosom.  He  felt 
it  was  too  soon  to  raise  a  fresh  and  pain- 
ful discussion  with  Zoe.  He  must  let  her 
drink  unmixed  delight,  and  get  a  taste  for 
it';  and  then  show  her  on  what  conditions 
alone  it  could  be  had  forever. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  after  their  rec- 
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onciliation  she  found  him  seated  on  a 
bench  in  the  shrubbery,  lost  in  thought, 
and  looking  very  dejected.  She  was  close 
to  him  before  he  noticed ;  then  he  sprung 
up,  stared  at  her,  and  began  to  kiss  her 
hands  violently,  and  even  her  very  dress. 

"It  is  you,"  said  he,  "once  more." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Zoe,  tenderly;  "did 
you  think  I  would  not  come?" 

' '  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  come. 
I  feel  that  my  happiness  cannot  last  long. 
And,  Zoe  dear,  I  have  had  a  dream.  I 
dreamed  we  were  taken  prisoners,  and  car- 
ried to  Vizard  Court,  and  on  the  steps 
stood  Vizard  and  Mademoiselle  dQosking 
arm-in-arm ;  I  believe  they  were  man  and 
wife.  And  you  were  taken  out  and  led, 
weeping,  into  the  house,  and  I  was  left 
there  raging  with  agony.  And  then  that 
lady  put  out  her  finger  in  a  commanding 
way,  and  I  was  whirled  away  into  utter 
darkness,  and  I  heard  you  moan,  and  I 
fought,  and  dashed  my  head  against  the 
carriage,  and  I  felt  my  heart  burst,  and 
my  whole  body  filled  with  some  cold  liquid, 
and  I  went  to  sleep,  and  I  heard  a  voice 
say,  '  It  is  all  over ;  his  trouble  is  ended. ' 
I  was  dead." 

This  narrative,  and  his  deep  dejection, 
set  Zoe's  tears  flowing.  "Poor  Edward!" 
she  sighed.  "I  would  not  survive  you. 
But  cheer  up,  dear;  it  was  only  a  dream. 
We  are  not  slaves.  I  am  not  dependent 
on  any  one.     How  can  we  be  parted?" 

"We  shall,  unless  we  use  our  opportu- 
nity, and  make  it  impossible  to  part  us. 
Zoe,  do  not  slight  my  alarm  and  my  mis- 
givings; such  warnings  are  prophetic.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  make  one  sacrifice  more, 
and  let  us  place  our  happiness  beyond  the 
reach  of  man!" 

"Only  tell  me  how." 

"There  is  but  one  way — marriage." 

Zoe  blushed  high,  and  panted  a  little, 
but  said  nothing. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  piteously,  "I  ask  too 
much." 

"How  can  you  say  that?"  said  Zoe. 
"Of  course  I  shall  marry  you,  dearest. 
What!  do  you  think  I  could  do  what  I 
have  done  for  anybody  but  my  husband 
that  is  to  be?" 


"I  was  mad  to  think  otherwise,"  said 
he,  "but  I  am  in  low  spirits,  and  full  of 
misgivings.  Oh,  the  comfort,  the  bliss, 
the  peace  of  mind,  the  joy,  if  you  would 
see  our  hazardous  condition,  and  make  all 
safe  by  marrying  me  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow!  Why,  Edward,  are  you 
mad?  How  can  we  be  married,  so  long  as 
my  brother  is  so  prejudiced  against  you?" 

"If  we  wait  his  consent,  we  are  parted 
forever.  He  would  forgive  us  after  it — 
that  is  certain.  But  he  would  never  con- 
sent. He  is  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  his— of  Mademoiselle  Klosking*" 

"Indeed,  I  cannot  hope  he  will  consent 
beforehand,"  sighed  Zoe;  "but  I  have  not 
the  courage  to  defy  him;  and  if  I  had,  we 
could  not  marry  all  in  a  moment,  like  that. 
We  should  have  to  bo  cried  in  church." 

"That  is  quite  gone  out  among  ladies 
and  gentlemen. " 

"Not  in  our  family.  Besides,  even  a 
special  license  takes  time,  I  suppose.  Oh 
no,  I  could  not  be  married  in  a  clandestine, 
discreditable  way.  I  am  a  Vizard — please 
remember  that.  Would  you  degrade  the 
woman  you  honor  with  your  choice?" 

And  her  red  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes 
warned  him  to  desist. 

"God  forbid!"  said  he.  "If  that  is  the 
alternative,  I  consent  to  lose  her — and  lose 
her  I  shall." 

He  then  affected  to  dismiss  the  subject, 
and  said,  "Let  me  enjoy  the  hours  that 
are  left  me.  Much  misery  or  much  bliss 
can  be  condensed  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
enjoy  the  blessed  time,  and  we  will  wait 
for  the  chapter  of  accidents  that  is  sure  to 
part  us."  Then  he  acted  reckless  happi- 
ness, and  broke  down  at  last. 

She  cried,  but  showed  no  sign  of  yielding. 
Her  pride  and  self-respect  were  roused  and 
on  their  defense. 

The  next  day  he  came  to  her  quietly  sad. 
He  seemed  languid  and  listless,  and  to 
care  for  nothing.  He  was  artful  enough 
to  tell  her,  on  the  information  of  Poikilus, 
that  Vizard  had  hired  the  cathedral  choir 
three  times  a  week  to  sing  to  his  inamo- 
rata; and  that  he  had  driven  her  about 
Taddington,  dressed  like  a  duchess,  in  a 
whole  suit  of  sables. 
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•     At  that  word  the  girl  turned  pale. 

He  observed,  and  continued:  "And  it 
seems  these  sables  are  known  throughout 
the  county.  There  were  several  carriages 
in  the  town,  and  my  informant  heard  a 
lady  say  they  were  Mrs.  Vizard's  sables, 
worth  five  hundred  guineas — a  Russian 
princess  gave  them  her." 

"It  is  quite  true,"  said  Zoe.  "His 
mother's  sables !     Is  it  possible!" 

"They  all  say  he  is  caught  at  last,  and 
this  is  to  be  the  next  Mrs.  Vizard." 

"They  may  well  say  so,  if  he  parades 
her  in  his  mother's  sables,"  said  Zoe,  and 
could  not  conceal  her  jealousy  and  her  in- 
dignation. "I  never  dared  so  much  as 
ask  his  permission  to  wear  them,"  said 
she. 

"And  if  you  had,  he  would  have  told 
you  the  relics  of  a  saint  were  not  to  be 
played  with." 

"That  is  just  what  he  would  have  said, 
X  do  believe. ' '  The  female  heart  was  stung. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Severne,  "I  am  sure  I 
should  not  grudge  him  his  happiness,  if 
you  would  see  things  as  he  does,  and  be  as 
brave  as  he  is. ' ' 

' ' Thank  you, "  said  Zoe.  ' '  Women  can- 
not defy  the  world  as  men  do."  Then, 
passionately,  "Why  do  you  torment  me 
so?  why  do  you  urge  me  so?  a  poor  girl, 
all  alone,  and  far  from  advice.  What  on 
earth  would  you  have  me  do?" 

"Secure  us  against  another  separation, 
unite  us  in  bliss  forever." 

"And  so  I  would  if  I  could;  you  know 
I  would.     But  it  is  impossible." 

"No,  Zoe;  it  is  easy.  There  are  two 
ways:  we  can  reach  Scotland  in  eight 
hours;  and  there,  by  a  simple  writing  and 
declaration  before  witnesses,  we  are  man 
and  wife." 

"A  Gretna  Green  marriage?" 

"It  is  just  as  much  a  legal  marriage  as 
if  a  bishop  married  us  at  St.  Paul's.  How- 
ever, we  could  follow  it  up  immediately 
by  marriage  in  a  church,  either  in  Scot- 
land or  the  North  of  England  But 
there  is  another  way:  we  can  be  mar- 
ried at  Bagley,  any  day,  before  the  reg- 
istrar." 

"Is  that  a  marriage — a  real  marriage?" 


"As  real,  as  legal,  as  binding  as  a  wed- 
ding in  St.  Paul's." 

"Nobody  in  this  county  has  ever  been 
married  so.  I  should  blush  to  be  seen 
about  after  it." 

"Our  first  happy  year  would  not  be 
passed  in  this  country.  We  should  go 
abroad  for  six  months." 

"Ay,  fly  from  shame." 

"On  our  return  we  should  be  received 
with  open  arms, by  my  own  people  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, until  your  people  came  round, 
as  they  always  do." 

He  then  showed  her  a  letter,  in  which 
his  pearl  of  a  cousin  said  they  would  re- 
ceive his  wife  with  open  arms,  and  make 
her  as  happy  as  they  could.  Uncle  Tom 
'was  coming  home  from  India,  with  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  he  was  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor,  and  Edward  his  favor, 
ite,  etc. 

Zoe  faltered  a  little :  so  then  he  pressed 
her  hard  with  love,  and  entreaties,  and 
promises,  and  even  hysterical  tears;  then 
she  began  to  cry — a  sure  sign  of  yield- 
ing. "Give  me  time,"  she  said — "give  me 
time." 

He  groaned,  and  said  there  was  no  time 
to  lose.  Otherwise  he  never  would  have 
urged  her  so. 

For  all  that,  she  could  not  be  drawn  to 
a  decision.  She  must  think  over  such  a 
step.  Next  morning,  at  the  usual  time, 
he  came  to  know  his  fate.  But  she  did  not 
appear.  He  waited  an  hour  for  her.  She 
did  not  come.  He  began  to  rage  and 
storm,  and  curse  his  folly  for  driving  her 
so  hard. 

At  last  she  came,  and  found  him  pale 
with  anxiety,  and  looking  utterly  misera- 
ble. She  told  him  she  had  passed  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  her  head  had  ached  so  in 
the  morning  she  could  not  move. 

"My  poor  darling!"  said  he;  "and  I  am 
the  cause.  Say  no  more  about  it,  dear 
one.  I  see  you  do  not  love  me  as  I  love 
you,  and  I  forgive  you." 

She  smiled  sadly  at  that,  for  she  was 
surer  of  her  own  love  than  his. 

Zoe  had  passed  a  night  of  torment  and 
vacillation ;  and  but  for  her  brother  hav- 
ing paraded  Mademoiselle  Klosking  in  his 
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mother's  sables,  she  would,  I  think,  have 
held  out.  But  this  turned  her  a  little 
against  her  brother;  and,  as  he  was  the 
main  obstacle  to  her  union  with  Severne, 
love  and  pity  conquered.  Yet  still  Honor 
and  Pride  had  their  say.  "Edward,"  said 
she,  "I  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
share  your  fears  that  accident  may  sepa- 
rate us.  I  will  let  you  decide  for  both  of 
us.  But,  before  you  decide,  be  warned  of 
one  thing.  I  am  a  girl  no  longer,  but  a 
woman  who  has  been  distracted  with  many 
passions.  If  any  slur  rests  on  my  fair 
name,  deeply  as  I  love  you  now,  I  shall 
abhor  you  then." 

He  turned  pale,  for  her  eye  flashed  dis- 
may into  his  craven  soul. 

He  said  nothing;  and  she  continued: 
"If  you  insist  on  this  hasty,  half-clandes- 
tine marriage,  then  I  consent  to  this — I 
will  go  with  you  before  the  registrar,  and 
I  shall  come  back  here  directly.  Next 
morning  early  we  will  start  for  Scotland, 
and  be  married  that  other  way  before  wit- 
nesses. Then  your  fears  will  be  at  an  end, 
for  you  believe  in  these  marriages ;  only  as 
I  do  not — for  I  look  on  these  legal  mar- 
riages merely  as  solemn  betrothals  —  I 
shall  be  Miss  Zoe  Vizard,  and  expect  you 
to  treat  me  so,  until  I  have  been  married 
in  a  church,  like  a  lady." 

"Of  course  you  shall,"  said  he;  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  expressions  of 
gratitude,  respect,  and  affection. 

This  soothed  her  troubled  mind,  and 
she  let  him  take  her  hand  and  pour  his 
honeyed  flatteries  into  her  ear,  as  he 
walked  her  slowly  up  and  down. 

She  could  hardly  tear  herself  away  from 
the  soft  pressure  of  his  hand  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  tongue,  and  she  left  him, 
more  madly  in  love  with  him  than  ever, 
and  ready  to  face  anything  but  dishonor 
for  him.  She  was  to  come  out  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  walk  into  Bagley  with  him  to 
betroth  herself  to  him,  as  she  chose  to  con- 
sider it,  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
who  married  couples  in  that  way.  Of  the 
two  marriages  she  had  consented  to*  merely 
as  preliminaries  to  a  real  marriage,  Zoe 
despised  this  the  most;  for  the  Scotch 
marriage  was,  at  all  events,  ancient,  and 


respectable  lovers  had  been  driven  to  it 
again  and  again." 

She  was  behind  her  time,  and  Severne 
thought  her  courage  had  failed  her,  after 
all.  But  no :  at  half-past  twelve  she  came 
out,  and  walked  briskly  toward  Bagley. 

He  was  behind  her,  and  followed  her. 
She  took  his  arm  nervously.  "Let  me 
feel  you  all  the  way,"  she  said,  "to  give 
me  courage." 

So  they  walked  arm-in-arm;  and,  as 
they  went,  his  courage  secretly  wavered, 
her  rose  at  every  step. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  they 
met  a  carriage  and  pair. 

At  sight  of  them  a  gentleman  on  the  box 
tapped  at  the  glass  window,  and  said,  hur- 
riedly, "Here  they  are  together." 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  said,  "Stop  the 
carriage":  then,  pausing  a  little,  "Mr. 
Vizard — on  your  word  of  honor,  no  vio- 
lence." 

The  carriage  was  drawn  up,  Ashmead 
opened  the  door  in  a  trice,  and  La  Klos- 
king, followed  by  Vizard,  stepped  out,  and 
stood  like  a  statue  before  Edward  Severne 
and  Zoe  Vizard. 

Severne  dropped  her  arm  directly,  and 
was  panic-stricken. 

Zoe  uttered  a  little  scream  at  the  sight 
of  Vizard ;  but  the  next  moment  took  fire 
at  her  rival's  audacity,  and  stepped  boldly 
before  her  lover,  with  flashing  eyes  and 
expanded  nostrils  that  literally  breathed 
defiance. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

"You  infernal  scoundrel!"  roared  Viz- 
ard, and  took  a  stride  toward  Severne. 

"No  violence,"  said  Ina  Klosking,  stern- 
ly :  "it  will  be  an  insult  to  this  lady  and 
me." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Vizard,  grimly, 
"I  must  wait  till  I  catch  him  alone." 

"Meantime,  permit  me  to  speak,  sir," 
said  Ina.  "Believe  me,  I  have  a  better 
right  than  even  you." 
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"Then  pray  ask  my  sister  why  I  find  her 
on  that  villain's  arm." 

"I  should  not  answer  her,"  said  Zoe, 
haughtily.  "But  my  brother  I  will.  Har- 
rington, all  this  vulgar  abuse  confirms  me 
in  my  choice:  I  take  his  arm  because  I 
have  accepted  his  hand.  I  am  going  into 
Bagley  with  him  to  become  his  wife." 

This  announcement  took  away  Vizard's 
breath  for  a  moment,  and  Ina  Klosking 
put  in  her  word.  "You  cannot  do  that: 
pray  he  warned.  He  is  leading  you  to 
infamy." 

' '  Infamy !  What,  because  he  cannot  gi ve 
me  a  suit  of  sables?  Infamy!  because  we 
prefer  virtuous  poverty  to  vice  and 
wealth?" 

"No,  young  lady,"  said  Ina,  coloring 
faintly  at  the  taunt;  "but  because  you 
could  only  be  his  paramour ;  not  his  wife. 
He  is  married  already." 

At  these  words,  spoken  with  that  power 
Ina  Klosking  could  always  command,  Zoe 
Vizard  turned  ashy  pale.  But  she  fought 
on  bravely. 

' '  Married  ?     It  is  false !     To  whom  ?  ' ' 

"Tome." 

"I  thought  so.  Now  I  know  it  is  not 
true.  He  left  you  months  before  we  ever 
knew  him." 

"Look  at  him.  He  does  not  say  it  is 
false." 

Zoe  turned  on  Severne,  and  at  his  face 
her  own  heart  quaked.  "Are  you  married 
to  this  lady?"  she  asked;  and  her  eyes, 
dilated  to  their  full  size,  searched  his  every 
feature. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  he,  impu- 
dently. 

"Is  that  the  serious  answer  you  expect- 
ed, Miss  Vizard?"  said  Ina,  keenly:  then 
to  Severne,  "You  are  unwise  to  insult  the 
woman  on  whom,  from  this  day,  you  must 
depend  for  bread.  Miss  Vizard,  to  you  I 
speak,  and  not  to  this  shameless  man.  For 
your  mother's  sake,  dome  justice.  I  have 
loved  him  dearly;  but  now  I  abhor  him. 
Would  I  could  break  the  tie  that  binds  us 
and  give  him  to  you,  or  to  any  lady  who 
would  have  him!  But  I  cannot.  And 
shall  I  hold  my  tongue,  and  let  you  be 
ruined   and   dishonored?     I   am  an  older 


woman  than  you,  and  bound  by  gratitude 
to  all  your  house.  Dear  lady,  I  have 
taxed  my  strength  to  save  you.  I  feel  that 
strength  waning.  Pray  read  this  paper, 
and  consent  to  save  yourself." 

"I  will  read  it,"  said  RhodaGale,  inter- 
fering. "I  know  German.  It  is  an  au- 
thorized duplicate  certifying  the  marriage 
of  Edward  Severne,  of  Willingham,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  England,  to  Ina  Ferris, 
daughter  of  Walter  Ferris  and  Eva  Klos- 
king, of  Zutzig,  in  Denmark.  The  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  at  Berlin,  and  here 
are  the  signatures  of  several  witnesses: 
Eva  Klosking;  Fraulein  Graafe;  Zug,  the 
Capellmeister;  Vicomte  Meurice,  French 
attache;  Count  Hompesch,  Bavarian 
plenipotentiary;  Herr  Formes." 

Ina  explained,  in  a  voice  that  was  now 
feeble,  "I  was  a  public  character;  my  mar- 
riage was  public :  not  like  the  clandestine 
union  which  is  all  he  dared  offer  to  this 
well-born  lady." 

"The  Bavarian  and  French  ministers 
are  both  in  London,"  said  Vizard,  eagerly. 
"We  can  easily  learn  if  these  signatures 
are  forged,  like  your  acceptances." 

But,  if  one  shadow  of  doubt  remained, 
Severne  now  removed  it;  he  uttered  a 
scream  of  agony,  and  fled  as  if  the  demons 
of  remorse  and  despair  were  spurring  him 
with  red-hot  rowels. 

"There,  you  little  idiot!"  roared  Viz- 
ard; "does  that  open  you  eyes?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Vizard,"  said  Ina,  reproach- 
fully, "for  pity's  sake,  think  only  of  her 
youth,  and  what  she  has  to  suffer.  I  can 
do  no  more  for  her:  I  feel — so — faint." 

Ashmead  and  Rhoda  supported  her  into 
■the  carriage.  Vizard,  touched  to  the  heart 
by  Ina's  appeal,  held  out  his  eloquent  arms 
to  his  stricken  sister,  and  she  tottered  to 
him,  and  clung  to  him,  all  limp  and  bro- 
ken, and  wishing  she  could  sink  out  of  the 
sight  of  all  mankind.  He  put  his  strong 
arm  round  her,  and,  though  his  own  heart 
was  desolate  and  broken,  he  supported  that 
broken  flower  of  womanhood,  and  half  led, 
half  lifted  her  on,  until  he  laid  her  on  a 
sofa  in  Somerville  Villa.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  he  spoke  to  her.  "We  are  both 
desolate,  now,  my  child.     Let  us  love  one 
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another.  I  will  be  ten  times  tenderer  to 
you  than  I  ever  have  been."  She  gave  a 
great  sob,  but  she  was  past  speaking. 

Ina  Klosking,  Miss  Gale,  and  Ashmead 
returned  in  the  carriage  to  Bagley.  Half 
a  mile  out  of  the  town  they  found  a  man 
lying  on  the  pathway,  with  his  hat  off,  and 
white  as  a  sheet.  It  was  Edward  Severne. 
He  had  run  till  he  dropped. 

Ashmead  got  down  and  examined  him. 

He  came  back  to  the  carriage  door,  look- 
ing white  enough  himself.  "It  is  all 
over,"  said  he;  "the  man  is  dead." 

Miss  Gale  was  out  in  a  moment  and  ex- 
amined him.  "No,"  said  she.  "The  heart 
does  not  beat  perceptibly;  but  he  breathes. 
It  is  another  of  those  seizures.  Help  me 
get  him  into  the  carriage." 

This  was  done,  and  the  driver  ordered  to 
go  a  foot's  pace. 

The  stimulants  Miss  Gale  had  brought 
for  Ina  Klosking  were  now  applied  to  re- 
vive this  malefactor;  and  both  ladies 
actually  ministered  to  him  with  compas- 
sionate faces.  He  was  a  villain;  but  he 
was  superlatively  handsome,  and  a  feather 
might  turn  the  scale  of  life  or  death. 

The  seizure,  though  really  appalling  to 
look  at,  did  not  last  long.  He  revived  a 
little  in  the  carriage,  and  was  taken,  still 
insensible,  but  breathing  hard,  into  a  room 
in  the  railway  hotel.  "When  he  was  out  of 
danger,  Miss  Gale  felt  Ina  Klosking's 
pulse,  and  insisted  on  her  going  to  Tad- 
dington  by  the  next  train  and  leaving  Sev- 
erne  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Ashmead. 

Ina,  who,  in  truth,  was  just  then  most 
unfit  for  any  more  trials,  feebly  consented, 
but  not  until  she  had  given  Ashmead  some' 
important  instructions  respecting  her  mal- 
efactor, and  supplied  him  with  funds. 
Miss  Gale  also  instructed  Ashmead  how  to 
proceed  in  case  of  a  relapse,  and  provided 
him  with  materials. 

The  ladies  took  a  train,  which  arrived 
soon  after;  and,  being  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  a  lady's  carriage  all  to  themselves,  they 
sat  intertwined  and  rocking  together,  and 
Ina  Klosking  found  relief  at  last  in  a  co- 
pious flow  of  tears. 

Rhoda  got  her  to  Hillstoke,  cooked  for 


her,  nursed  her,  lighted  fires,  aired  her  bed, 
and  these  two  friends  slept  together  in  each 
other's  arms. 

Ashmead  had  a  hard  time  of  it  with  Sev- 
erne.  He  managed  pretty  well  with  him 
at  first,  because  he  stupefied  him  with 
brandy  before  he  had  come  to  his  senses, 
and  in  that  state  got  him  into  the  next 
train.  But  as  the  fumes  wore  off,  and 
Severne  realized  his  villainy,  his  defeat, 
and  his  abject  condition  between  the  two 
women  he  had  wronged,  he  suddenly  ut- 
tered a  yell  and  made  a  spring  at  the  win- 
dow. Ashmead  caught  him  by  his  calves, 
and  dragged  him  so  powerfully  down  that 
his  face  struck  the  floor  hard  and  his  nose 
bled  profusely.  The  hemorrhage  and  the 
blow  quieted  him  for  a  time,  and  then  Ash- 
mead gave  him  more  brandy,  and  got  him 
to  the  "Swan"  in  a  half -lethargic  lull. 
This  faithful  agent,  and  man  of  all  work, 
took  a  private  sitting  room  with  a  double 
bedded  room  adjoining  it,  and  ordered  a 
hot  supper  with  champagne  and  madeira. 
Severne  lay  on  a  sofa  moaning. 

The  waiter  stared.  "Trouble!"  whis- 
pered Ashmead,  confidentially.  "Take  no 
notice.     Supper  as  quick  as  possible." 

By-and-by  Severne  started  up  and  began 
to  rave  and  tear  about  the  room,  cursing 
his  hard  fate,  and  ended  in  a  kind  of  hys- 
terical fit.  Ashmead,  being  provided  by 
Miss  Gale  with  salts  and  aromatic  vinegar, 
etc.,  applied  them,  and  ended  by  dashing 
a  tumbler  of  water  right  into  his  face, 
which  did  him  more  good  than  chemistry. 

Then  he  tried  to  awaken  manhood  in  the 
fellow.  "What  are  you  howling  about?" 
said  he.  "Why,  you  are  the  only  sinner, 
and  you  are  the  least  sufferer.  Come,  drop 
sniveling,  and  eat  a  bit.  Trouble  don't  do 
on  an  empty  stomach." 

Severne  said  he  would  try,  but  begged 
the  waiter  might  not  be  allowed  to  stare  at 
a  broken-hearted  man. 

"Broken  fiddlesticks!"  said  honest  Joe. 

Severne  tried  to  eat,  but  could  not.  But 
he  could  drink,  and  said  so. 

Ashmead  gave  him  champagne  in  tum- 
blers, and  that,  on  his  empty  stomach,  set 
him  raving,  and  saying  life  was  hell  to 
him  now.  But  presently  he  fell  to  weeping 
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bitterly.  In  which  condition  Ashmead 
forced  him  to  bed,  and  there  he  slept 
heavily.  In  the  morning  Ashmead  sat  by 
his  bedside,  and  tried  to  bring  him  to  rea- 
son. "Now,  look  here,"  said  he,  "you  are 
a  lucky  fellow,  if  you  will  only  see  it.  You 
have  escaped  bigamy  and  a  jail,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  your  good  conduct  to  your  wife, 
and  the  many  virtues  you  have  exhibited 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  I  am  instructed 
by  that  lady  to  pay  you  twenty  pounds 
every  Saturday  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  is 
only  a  thousand  a  year;  but  don't  you  be 
down-hearted;  I  conclude  she  will  raise 
your  salary  as  you  advance.  You  must 
forge  her  name  to  a  heavy  check,  rob  a 
church,  and  abduct  a  schoolgirl  or  two — 
misses  in  their  teens  and  wards  of  Chan- 
cery preferred — and  she  will  make  it  thirty, 
no  doubt;"  and  Joe  looked  very  sour. 

"That  for  her  twenty  pounds  a  week!" 
cried  this  injured  man.  "She  owes  me 
two  thousand  pounds  and  more.  She  has 
been  my  enemy,  and  her  own.  The  fool ! — 
to  go  and  peach !  She  had  only  to  hold 
her  tongue,  and  be  Mrs.  Vizard,  and  then 
she  would  have  had  a  rich  husband  that 
adores  her,  and  I  should  have  had  my  darl- 
ing beautiful  Zoe,  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved  or  ever  shall. ' ' 

"Oh,"  said  Ashmead,  "then  you  ex- 
pected your  wife  to  commit  bigamy,  and 
so  make  it  smooth  to  you." 

11  Of  course  I  did,"  was  the  worthy  Sev- 
erne's  reply;  "and  so  she  would,  if  she  had 
had  a  grain  of  sense.  See  what  a  contrast 
now.  We  are  all  unhappy — herself  in- 
cluded— and  it  is  all  her  doing." 

"Well,  young  man,"  said  Ashmead, 
drawing  a  long  breath;  "didn't  I  tell  you 
you  are  a  lucky  fellow?  You  have  got 
twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  that  blest  boon, 
'a  conscience  void  of  offense. '  You  are  a 
naPPy  man.  Here's  a  strong  cup  of  tea 
for  you:  just  you  drink  it,  and  then  get 
up  and  take  the  train  to  the  little  village. 
There  kindred  spirits  and  fresh  delights 
await  you.  You  are  not  to  adorn  Barford- 
shire  any  longer:  that  is  the  order." 

"Well,  I'll  go  to  London — but  not  with- 
out you." 

"  Me !    What  do  you  want  of  mef ' 


"You  are  a  good  fellow,  and  the  only 
friend  I  have  left.  But  for  you,  I  should 
be  dead,  or  mad.  You  have  pulled  me 
through. ' ' 

"Through  the  window  I  did.  Lord,  for- 
give me  for  it, "  said  Joseph.  "Well,  I'll 
go  up  to  town  with  you;  but  I  can't  be 
always  tied  to  your  tail.  I  haven't  got 
twenty  pounds  a  week.  To  be  sure,"  he 
added,  dryly,  "I  haven't  earned  it.  That 
is  one  comfort." 

He  telegraphed  Hillstoke,  and  took  Sev- 
erne  up  to  London. 

There  the  Bohemian  very  soon  found  he 
could  live,  and  even  derive  some  little  en- 
joyment from  his  vices — without  Joseph 
Ashmead.  He  visited  him  punctually 
every  Saturday,  and  conversed  delight- 
fully. If  he  came  any  other  day,  it  was 
sure  to  be  for  an  advance :  he  never  got  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Fanny  Dover  was  sent  for  directly  to 
Somerville  Villa;  and,  three  days  after  the 
distressing  scene  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, Vizard  brought  his  wrecked  sister 
home.  Her  condition  was  pitiable;  and 
the  moment  he  reached  Vizard  Court  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  Hillstoke  to 
bring  Miss  Gale  down  to  her. 

There  he  found  Ina  Klosking,  with  her 
boxes  at  the  door,  waiting  for  the  fly  that 
was  to  take  her  away. 

It  was  a  sad  interview.  He  thanked  her 
deeply  for  her  noble  conduct  to  his  sister, 
and  then  he  could  not  help  speaking  of  his 
own  disappointment. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking,  on  this  occasion, 
was  simple,  sad,  and  even  tender,  within 
prudent  limits.  She  treated  this  as  a  part- 
ing forever,  and  therefore  made  no  secret 
of  her  esteem  for  him.  "But,"  said  she, 
"I  hope  one  day  to  hear  you  have  found  a 
partner  worthy  of  you.  As  for  me,  who  am 
tied  for  life  to  one  I  despise,  and  can  never 
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love  again,  I  shall  seek  my  consolation  in 
music,  and,  please  God,  in  charitable  ac- 
tions." 

He  kissed  her  hand  at  parting,  and  gave 
her  a  long,  long  look  of  miserable  regret 
that  tried  her  composure  hard,  and  often 
recurred  to  her  memory. 

She  went  up  to  London,  took  a  small 
suburban  house,  led  a  secluded  life,  and 
devoted  herself  to  her  art,  making  a  par- 
ticular study  now  of  sacred  music;  she 
collected  volumes  of  it,  and  did  not  dis- 
dain to  buy  it  at  bookstalls,  or  wherever 
she  could  find  it. 

Ashmead  worked  for  her,  and  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  a  new  oratorio.  Her 
songs  proved  a  principal  feature  in  the  per- 
formance. 

Events  did  not  stand  still  in  Barford- 
shire;  but  they  were  tame,  compared  with 
those  I  have  lately  related,  and  must  be 
dispatched  in  fewer  words. 

Aunt  Maitland  recovered  unexpectedly 
from  a  severe  illness,  and  was  a  softened 
woman :  she  sent  Fanny  off  to  keep  Zoe 
company.  That  poor  girl  had  a  bitter  time, 
and  gave  Doctress  Gale  great  anxiety.  She 
had  no  brain  fever,  but  seemed  quietly,  in- 
sensibly, sinking  into  her  grave.  No  ap- 
petite, and  indeed  was  threatened  with 
atrophy  at  one  time.  But  she  was  so  sur- 
rounded with  loving-kindness  that  her 
shame  diminished,  her  pride  rose,  and  at 
last  her  agony  was  blunted,  and  only  a 
pensive  languor  remained  to  show  that  she 
had  been  crushed,  and  could  not  be  again 
the  bright,  proud,  high-spirited  beauty  of 
Barfordshire. 

For  many  months  she  never  mentioned 
either  Edward  Severne,  Ina  Klosking,  or 
Lord  Uxmoor. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  went  out- 
side the  gates,  of  her  own  park.  She 
seemed  to  hate  the  outer  world. 

Her  first  visit  was  to  Miss  Gale;  that 
young  lady  was  now  very  happy.  She  had 
her  mother  with  her.  Mrs.  Gale  had  de- 
feated the  tricky  executor,  and  had  come 
to  England  with  a  tidy  little  capital,  saved 
out  of  the  fire  by  her  sagacity  and  spirit. 

Mrs.   Gale's  character  has  been  partly 


revealed  by  her  daughter.  I  have  only  to 
add  she  was  a  homely,  well-read  woman, 
of  few  words,  but  those  few — grape-shot. 
Example — she  said  to  Zoe,  "Young  lady, 
excuse  an  old  woman's  freedom,  who 
might  be  your  mother:  the  troubles  of 
young  folk  have  a  deal  of  self  in  them; 
more  than  you  could  believe.  Now  just 
you  try  something  to  take  you  out  of  self, 
and  you  will  be  another  creature." 

"Ah,"  sighed  Zoe,  "would  to  Heaven  I 
could!" 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Gale,  "anybody  with 
money  can  do  it,  and  the  world  so  full  of 
real  trouble.  Now,  my  girl  tells  me  you 
are  kind  to  the  poor :  why  not  do  some- 
thing like  Rhoda  is  doing  for  this  lord  she 
is  overseer,  or  goodness  knows  what, 
to?" 

Rhoda  (defiantly),  "Viceroy." 

"  You  have  money,  and  your  brother  will 
not  refuse  you  a  bit  o'  land.  Why  not 
build  some  of  these  new-fangled  cottages, 
with  fancy  gradens,  and  dwarf  palaces  for 
a  cow  and  a  pig?  Rhoda,  child,  if  I  was 
a  poor  woman,  I  could  graze  a  cow  in  the 
lanes  hereabouts,  and  feed  a  pig  in  the 
woods.  Now  you  do  that  for  the  poor, 
Miss  Vizard,  and  don't  let  my  girl  think 
for  you.  Breed  your  own  ideas.  That  will 
divert  you  from  self,  my  dear,  and  you  will 
begin  to  find  it — there — just  as  if  a  black 
cloud  was  clearing  away  from  your  mind, 
and  letting  your  heart  warm  again." 

Zoe  caught  at  the  idea,  and  that  very 
day  asked  Vizard  timidly  whether  he 
would  let  her  have  some  land  to  build  a 
model  cottage  or  two  on. 

"Will  it  be  believed  that  the  good-natured 
Vizard  made  a  wry  face?  "What,  two 
proprietors  in  Islip!"  For  a  moment  or 
two  he  was  all  squire.  But  soon  the 
brother  conquered.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I 
can't  give  you  a  fee-simple;  I  must  think 
of  my  heirs :  but  I  will  hold  a  court,  and 
grant  you  a  copy-hold ;  or  I'll  give  you  a 
ninty-nine  years'  lease  at  a  pepper-corn. 
There's  a  slip  of  three  acres  on  the  edge  of 
the  Green.  You  shall  amuse  yourself  with 
that. "  He  made  it  over  to  her  directly,  for 
a  century,  at  ten  shillings  a  year;  and,  as 
he  was  her  surviving  trustee,  he  let  he»" 
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draw  in  advance    on    her  ten    thousand 
pounds. 

Mapping  out  the  ground  with  Rhoda, 
settling  the  gardens  and  the  miniature  pas- 
tures, and  planning  the  little  houses  and 
outhouses,  and  talking  a  great  deal,  com- 
pared with  what  she  transacted,  proved 
really  a  certain  antidote  to  that  lethargy 
of  woe  which  oppressed  her :  and  here,  for 
a  time,  I  must  leave  her,  returning  slowly 
to  health  of  body,  and  some  tranquillity  of 
mind ;  but  still  subject  to  fits  of  shame, 
and  gnawed  by  bitter  regrets. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  reputation  Mademoiselle  Klosking 
gained  in  the  new  oratorio,  aided  by  Ash- 
mead's  exertions,  launched  her  in  a  walk 
of  art  that  accorded  with  her  sentiments. 

She  sung  in  the  oratorio  whenever  it 
could  be  performed,  and  also  sung  select 
songs  from  it,  and  other  sacred  songs  at 
concerts. 

She  was  engaged  at  a  musical  festival 
in  the  very  cathedral  town  whose  choir  had 
been  so  consoling  to  her.  She  entered  with 
great  zeal  into  this  engagement,  and  find- 
ing there  was  a  general  desire  to  introduce 
the  leading  chorister-boy  to  the  public  in  a 
duet,  she  surprised  them  all  by  offering  to 
sing  the  second  part  with  him,  if  he  would 
rehearse  it  carefully  with  her  at  her  lodg- 
ings. He  was  only  too  glad,  as  might  be 
supposed.  She  found  he  had  a  lovely  voice, 
but  little  physical  culture.  He  read  cor- 
rectly, but  did  not  even  know  the  nature 
of  the  vocal  instrument  and  its  construc- 
tion, which  is  that  of  a  bagpipe.  She 
taught  him  how  to  keep  his  lungs  full  in 
singing,  yet  not  to  gasp,  and  by  this  sim- 
ple means  enabled  him  to  sing  with  more 
than  twice  the  power  he  had  ever  exercised 
yet.  She  also  taught  him  the  swell,  a  fig- 
ure of  music    he   knew  literally  nothing 

about. 
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When,  after  singing  a  great  solo,  to  sal- 
vos of  applause,  Mademoiselle  Klosking 
took  the  second  part  with  this  urchin,  the 
citizens  and  all  the  musical  people  who 
haunt  a  cathedral  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  ex- 
pectation. The  boy  amazed  them,  and  the 
rich  contralto  that  supported  him  and  rose 
and  swelled  with  him  in  ravishing  harmony 
enchanted  them.  The  vast  improvement 
in  the  boy's  stjde  did  not  escape  the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  knew  him,  and  this 
duet  gave  La  Klosking  a  great  personal 
popularity. 

Her  last  song,  by  her  own  choice,  was, 
"What  though  I  trace"  (Handel),  and  the 
majestic  volume  that  rang  through  the 
echoing  vault  showed  with  what  a  generous 
spirit  she  had  subdued  that  magnificent 
organ  not  to  crush  her  juvenile  partner  in 
the  preceding  duet. 

Among  the  persons  present  was  Harring 
ton  Vizard.     He  had  come  there  againsfe 
his  judgment;  but  he  could  not  help  it. 

He  had  been  cultivating  a  dull  tranquil- 
lity, and  was  even  beginning  his  old  game 
of  railing  on  women,  as  the  great  disturb- 
ers of  male  peace.  At  the  sight  of  her, 
and  the  sound  of  her  first  notes,  away  went 
his  tranquillity,  and  he  loved  her  as  ard- 
ently as  ever.  But  when  she  sung  his 
mother's  favorite,  and  the  very  roof  rang, 
and  three  thousand  souls  were  thrilled  and 
lifted  to  heaven  by  that  pure  and  noble 
strain,  the  rapture  could  not  pass  away 
from  this  one  heart;  while  the  ear  ached 
at  the  cessation  of  her  voice,  the  heart 
also  ached,  and  pined,  and  yearned. 

He  ceased  to  resist.  From  that  day  he 
followed  her  about  to  her  public  perform- 
ances all  over  the  Midland  Counties;  and 
she  soon  became  aware  of  his  presence. 
She  said  nothing  till  Ashmead  drew  her 
attention;  then,  being  compelled  to  notice 
it,  she  said  it  was  a  great  pity.  Surely  he 
must  have  more  important  duties  at  home. 

Ashmead  wanted  to  recognize  him,  and 
put  him  into  the  best  place  vacant;  but 
La  Klosking  said,  "No.  I  will  be  more 
his  friend  than  to  lend  him  the  least  en- 
couragement." 

At  the  end  of  that  tour  she  returned  to 
London. 
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"While  she  was  there  in  her  little  subur- 
ban house,  she  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Edward  Severae.  He  came  to  throw  him- 
self at  her  feet  and  beg  forgiveness.  She 
said  she  would  try  and  forgive  him.  He 
then  implored  her  to  forget  the  past.  She 
told  him  that  was  beyond  her  power.  He 
persisted,  and  told  her  he  had  come  to  his 
senses;  all  his  misconduct  now  seemed 
a  hideous  dream,  and  he  found  he  had 
never  really  loved  any  one  but  her.  So 
then  he  entreated  her  to  try  him  once 
more;  to  give  him  back  the  treasure  of 
her  love. 

She  listened  to  him  like  a  woman  of  mar- 
ble. "Love  where  I  despise!"  said  she. 
"Never.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  these 
words  can  move  me.  Come  to  me  for  the 
means  of  enjoying  yourself — gambling, 
drinking,  and  your  other  vices — and  I  shall 
indulge  you.  But  do  not  profane  the  name 
of  love.  I  forbid  you  ever  to  enter  my 
door  on  that  errand.  I  presume  you  want 
money.  There  is  a  hundred  pounds.  Take 
it;  and  keep  out  of  my  sight  till  you  have 
wasted  it." 

He  dashed  the  notes  proudly  down.  She 
turned  her  back  on  him,  and  glided  into 
another  room. 

When  she  returned,  he  was  gone,  and 
the  hundred  pounds  had  managed  to  ac- 
company him. 

He  went  straight  from  her  to  Ashmead 
and  talked  big.  He  would  sue  for  resti- 
tution of  conjugal  rights. 

"Don't  do  that,  for  my  sake,"  said  Ash- 
mead. "She  will  fly  the  country  like  a 
bird,  and  live  in  ome  village  on  bread  and 
milk." 

"Oh,  I  would  not  do  you  an  ill  turn  for 
the  world,"  said  the  Master  of  Arts.  "You 
have  been  a  kind  friend  to  me.  You  saved 
my  life.  It  is  imbittered  by  remorse,  and 
recollections  of  the  happiness  I  have  thrown 
away,  and  the  heart  I  have  wronged.  No 
matter!" 

This  visit  disturbed  La  Klosking,  and 
disposed  her  to  leave  London.  She  list- 
ened to  a  brilliant  offer  that  was  made  her, 
through  Ashmead,  by  the  manager  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  who  was  organizing  a  pro- 
vincial tour.  The  tour  was  well  advertised 


in  advance,  and  the  company  opened  to  a 
grand  house  at  Birmingham. 

Mademoiselle  Klosking  had  not  been  long 
on  the  stage  when  she  discovered  her  dis- 
carded husband  in  the  stalls,  looking  the 
perfection  of,  youthful  beauty.  The  next 
minute  she  saw  Vizard  in  a  private  box. 
Mr.  Severne  applauded  her  loudly,  and 
flung  her  a  bouquet.  Mr.  Vizard  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her,  beaming  with  admiration,  but 
made  no  public  demonstration. 

The  same  incident  repeated  itself  every 
night  she  sung,  and  at  every  town. 

At  last  she  spoke  about  it  to  Ashmead, 
in  the  vague,  suggestive  way  her  sex  ex- 
cels in.  "I  presume  you  have  observed 
the  people  in  front." 

"Yes,  madam.     Two  in  particular." 

"Could  you  not  advise  him  to  desist?" 

"Which  of  'em,  madam?" 

' '  Mr.  Vizard,  of  course.  He  is  losi n g  his 
time,  and  wasting  sentiments  it  is  cruel 
should  be  wasted. " 

Ashmead  said  he  dared  not  take  any  lib- 
erty with  Mr.  Vizard. 

So  the  thing  went  on. 

Severne  made  acquaintance  with  the 
manager,  and  obtained  the  entree  behind 
the  scenes.  He  brought  his  wife  a  bouquet 
every  night,  and  presented  it  to  her  with 
such  reverence  and  grace,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  take  it  and  courtesy,  or  seem 
rude  to  the  people  about. 

Then  she  wrote  to  Miss  Gale  and  begged 
her  to  come  if  she  could. 

Miss  Gale,  who  had  all  this  time  been 
writing  her  love-letters  twice  a  week,  im- 
mediately appointed  her  mother  viceroy, 
and  went  to  her  friend.  Ina  Klosking  ex- 
plained the  situation  to  her  with  a  certain 
slight  timidity  and  confusion  not  usual  to 
her;  and  said,  "Now,  dear,  you  have  more 
courage  than  the  rest  of  us ;  and  I  know  he 
has  a  great  respect  for  you;  and,  indeed, 
Miss  Dover  told  me  he  would  quite  ofrey 
you.  Would  it  not  be  the  act  of  a  friend  to 
advise  him  to  cease  this  unhappy —  What 
good  can  come  of  it?  He  neglects  his  own 
duties,  and  disturbs  me  in  mine.  I  some- 
times ask  myself  would  it  not  be  kinder  of 
me  to  give  up  my  business,  or  practice  it 
elsewhere — Germany,  or  even  Italy." 
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"Does  he  call  on  you?" 

"No." 

"Does  he  write  to  you?" 

"Oh  no.  I  wish  he  would.  Because 
then  I  should  be  able  to  reply  like  a  true 
friend,  and  send  him  away.  Consider, 
dear,  it  is  not  like  a  nobody  dangling  after 
a  public  singer;  that  is  common  enough. 
We  are  all  run  after  by  idle  men;  even 
Signorina  Zubetta,  who  has  not  much 
voice,  nor  appearance,  and  speaks  a  Geno- 
ese patois  when  she  is  not  delivering  a  li- 
bretto. But  for  a  gentleman  of  position, 
with  a  heart  of  gold  and  the  soul  of  an  em- 
peror, that  he  should  waste  his  time  and 
his  feelings  so,  on  a  woman  who  can  never 
be  anything  to  him,  it  is  pitiable." 

"Well,  but,  after  all,  it  is  his  business; 
and  he  is  not  a  child:  besides,  remember 
he  is  really  very  fond  of  music.  If  I  were 
you  I'd  look  another  way,  and  take  no 
notice." 
•  "But  I  cannot." 

"Ah!     And  why  not,  pray?" 

"Because  he  always  takes  a  box  on  my 
left  hand,  two  from  the  stage.  I  can't 
think  how  he  gets  it  at  all  the  theaters. 
And  then  he  fixes  his  eyes  on  me  so,  I  can- 
not help  stealing  a  look.  He  never  ap- 
plauds, nor  throws  me  bouquets.  He  looks : 
oh,  you  cannot  conceive  how  he  looks,  and 
the  strange  effect  it  is  beginning  to  pro- 
duce on  me." 

"He  mesmerizes  you?" 

"I  know  not.  But  it  is  a  growing  fas- 
cination. Oh,  my  dear  physician,  interfere. 
If  it  goes  on,  we  shall  be  more  wretched 
than  ever."  Then  she  enveloped  Rhoda 
in  her  arms,  and  rested  a  hot  cheek  against 
hers. 

"I  see,"  said  Rhoda.  "You  are  afraid 
he  will  make  you  love  him." 

"I  hope  not.  But  artists  are  impres- 
sionable; and  being  looked  at  so,  by  one  I 
esteem,  night  after  night,  when  my  nerves 
are  strung — cela  m'agace;''''  and  she  gave 
a  shiver,  and  then  was  a  little  hysterical ; 
and  that  was  very  unlike  her. 

Rhoda  kissed  her,  and  said  resolutely  she 
would  stop  it. 

"Not  unkindly?" 

"Oh  no." 


"You  will  not  tell  him  it  is  offensive  to 
me?" 

"No." 

"Pray  do  not  give  him  unnecessary 
pain." 

"No." 

"He  is  not  to  be  mortified." 

"No." 

"I  shall  miss  him  sadly." 

"Shall  you?" 

"Naturally.  Especially  at  each  new 
place.  Only  conceive:  one  is  always  anx- 
ious on  the  stage ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to 
come  before  a  public  all  strangers,  and 
nearly  all  poor  judges;  it  is  another  to  see, 
all  ready  for  your  first  note,  a  noble  face 
bright  with  intelligence  and  admiration — 
the  face  of  a  friend.  Often  that  one  face 
is  the  only  one  I  allow  myself  to  see.  It 
hides  the  whole  public." 

"Then  don't  you  be  silly  and  send  it 
away.  I'll  tell  you  the  one  fault  of  your 
character:  you  think  too  much  of  other 
people,  and  too  little  of  yourself.  Now, 
that  is  contrary  to  the  scheme  of  nature. 
We  are  sent  into  the  world  to  take  care  of 
number  one." 

"What!"  said  Ina;  "are  we  to  be  all 
self-indulgence?  Is  there  to  be  no  princi- 
ple, no  womanly  prudence,  foresight,  discre- 
tion? No;  I  feel  the  sacrifice:  but  no 
power  shall  hinder  me  from  making  it.  If 
you  cannot  persuade  him,  I'll  do  like  other 
singers.  I  will  be  ill,  and  quit  the  com- 
pany." 

"Don't  do  that,"  said  Rhoda.  "Now 
you  have  put  on  your  iron  look,  it  is  no 
use  arguing — I  know  that  to  my  cost. 
There — I  will  talk  to  him.  Only  don't 
hurry  me;  let  me  take  my  opportunity." 

This  being  understood,  Ina  would  not 
part  with  her  for  the  present,  but  took  her 
to  the  theater.  She  dismissed  her  dresser, 
at  Rhoda's  request,  and  Rhoda  filled  that 
office.  (    So  they  could  talk  freely. 

Rhoda  had  never  been  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  theater  before,  and  she  went  prying 
about,  ignoring  the  music,  for  she  was  al- 
most earless.  Presently,  whom  should  she 
encounter  but  Edward  Severne.  She  started 
and  looked  at  him  like  a  basilisk.  He 
removed  his  hat  and  drew  back  a  step  with 
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a  great  air  of  respect  and  humility.  She 
was  shocked  and  indignant  with  Ina  for 
letting  him  be  about  her.  She  followed 
her  off  the  stage  into  her  dressing  room, 
and  took  her  to  task.  "I  have  seen  Mr. 
Severne  here." 

"He  comes  every  night." 

"And  you  allow  trim?" 

"It  is  the  manager." 

"But  he  would  not  admit  him,  if  you 
objected." 

"I  am  afraid  to  do  that." 

"Why?" 

"We  should  have  an  esclandre.  I  find 
he  has  had  so  much  consideration  for  me 
as  to  tell  no  one  our  relation;  and  as  he 
has  never  spoken  to  me,  I  do  the  most 
prudent  thing  I  can,  and  take  no  notice. 
Should  he  attempt  to  intrude  himself  on 
me,  then  it  will  be  time  to  have  him 
stopped  in  the  hall,  and  I  shall  do  it  coute 
que  coute.  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  mine  is  a 
difficult  and  trying  position." 

After  a  very  long  wait,  Ina  went  down 
and  sung  her  principal  song,  with  the 
usual  bravas  and  thunders  of  applause. 
She  was  called  on  twice,  and  as  she  re- 
tired, Severne  stepped  forward,  and,  with 
a  low,  obsequious  bow,  handed  her  a  beau- 
tiful bouquet.  She  took  it  with  a  stately 
courtesy,  but  never  looked  nor  smiled. 
Rhoda  saw  that  and  wondered.  She 
thought  to  herself,  "That  is  carrying  po- 
liteness a  long  way.  To  be  sure,  she  is 
half  a  foreigner." 

Having  done  his  nightly  homage,  Sev- 
erne left  the  theater,  and  soon  afterward 
the  performance  concluded,  and  Ina  took 
her  friend  home. 

Ashmead  was  in  the  hall  to  show  his 
patroness  to  her  carriage — a  duty  he  never 
failed  in.  Rhoda  shook  hands  with  him, 
and  he  said,  "Delighted  to  see  you  here, 
miss.  You  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  her." 

The  two  friends  communed  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning:  but  the  limits  of 
my  tale  forbid  me  to  repeat  what  passed. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Rhoda  was  fairly 
puzzled  by  the  situation;  but,  having  a 
great  regard  for  Vizard,  saw  clearly  enough 
that  he  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  Islip.  She 
thought  that  perhaps  the  very  sight  of  her 


would  wound  his  pride,  and,  finding  his 
mania  discovered  by  a  third  person,  he 
would  go  of  his  own  accord :  so  she  called 
on  him. 

My  lord  received  her  with  friendly  com- 
posure, and  all  his  talk  was  about  Islip. 
He  did  not  condescend  to  explain  his  pres- 
ence at  Carlisle.  He  knew  that  qui  s' 'ex- 
cuse s'accuse,  and  left  her  to  remonstrate. 
She  had  hardly  courage  for  that,  and 
hoped  it  might  be  unnecessary. 

She  told  Ina  what  she  had  done.  But 
her  visit  was  futile :  at  night  there  was 
Vizard  in  his  box. 

Next  day  the  company  opened  in  Man- 
chester. Vizard  was  in  his  box  there — 
Severne  in  front,  till  Ina's  principal  song. 
Then  he  came  round  and  presented  his 
bouquet.  But  this  time  he  came  up  to 
Rhoda  Gale,  and  asked  her  whether  a  pen- 
itent man  might  pay  his  respects  to  her  in 
the  morning. 

She  said  she  believed  there  were  very  few 
penitents  in  the  world. 

"I  know  one,"  said  he. 

"Well,  I  don't,  then,"  said  the  virago. 
"But  you  can  come,  if  you  are  not  afraid." 

Of  course  Ina  Klosking  knew  of  this 
appointement  two  minutes  after  it  was 
made.  She  merely  said,  "Do  not  let  him 
talk  you  over." 

"He  is  not  so  likely  to  talk  me  over  as 
you,"  said  Rhoda. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  was  Ina's  reply. 
"I  am  the  one  person  he  will  never  de- 
ceive again." 

Rhoda  Gale  received  his  visit :  he  did 
not  beat  about  the  bush,  nor  fence  at  all. 
He  declared  at  once  what  he  came  for.  He 
said,  "At  the  first  sight  of  you,  whom  I 
have  been  so  ungrateful  to,  I  could  not 
speak;  but  now  I  throw  myself  on  your 
forgiveness.  I  think  you  must  have  seen 
that  my  ingratitude  has  never  sat  light 
on  me." 

"I  have  seen  that  you  were  terribly 
afraid  of  me,"  said  she. 

"I  dare  say  I  was.  But  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you  now;  and  here,  on  my  knees,  I  im- 
plore you  to  forgive  my  baseness,  my  in- 
gratitude. Oh,  Miss  Gale,  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  madly  in  love;  one  has  no 
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principle,  no  right  feeling,  against  a  real 
passion :  and  I  was  madly  in  love  with  her. 
It  was  through  fear  of  losing  her  I  dis- 
owned my  physician,  my  benefactress,  who 
had  saved  my  life.  Miserable  wretch !  It 
was  through  fear  of  losing  her  that  I  be- 
haved like  a  ruffian  to  my  angel  wife,  and 
would  have  committed  bigamy,  and  been  a 
felon.  What  was  all  this  but  madness? 
You,  who  are  so  wise,  will  you  not  for- 
give me  a  crime  that  downright  insanity 
was  the  cause  of?" 

"Humph!  if  I  understand  right,  you 
wish  me  to  forgive  you  for  looking  in  my 
face,  and  saying  to  the  woman  who  had 
saved  your  life,  'I  don't  know  you?'  " 

"Yes — if  you  can.  No:  now  you  put  it 
in  plain  words,  I  see  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
given." 

"You  are  mistaken.  It  was  like  a  stab 
to  my  heart,  and  I  cried  bitterly  over  it." 

"Then  I  deserve  to  be  hanged;  that  is 
all." 

"But,  on  consideration,  I  believe  it  is  as 
much  your  nature  to  be  wicked  as  it  is  my 
angel  Ina's  to  be  good.  So  I  forgive  you 
that  one  thing,  you  charming  villain." 
She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  in  proof  of 
her  good  faith. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  directly, 
and  kissed  and  mumbled  her  hand,  and 
bedewed  it  with  hysterical  tears. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,"  said  she;  "or  I'm 
bound  to  give  you  a  good  kick.  I  hate  she 
men." 

"Give  me  a  moment,"  said  he,  "and  I 
will  be  a  man  again." 

He  sat  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  gulp- 
ing a  little. 

"Come,"  said  she,  cocking  her  head  like 
a  keen  jackdaw;  "now  let  us  have  the 
real  object  of  your  visit." 

"No,  no,"  said  he,  inadvertently— "an- 
other time  will  do  for  that.  I  am  content 
with  your  forgiveness.     Now  I  can  wait." 

"What  for?" 

"Can  you  ask?  Do  you  consider  this 
a  happy  state  of  things?" 

"Certainly  not.  But  it  can't  be  helped: 
and  we  have  to  thank  you  for  it." 

"It  could  be  helped  in  time.  If  you 
would  persuade  her  to  take  the  first  step. ' ' 


"What  step?" 

"Not  to  disown  her  husband.  To  let 
him  at  least  be  her  friend — her  penitent, 
humble  friend.  We  are  man  and  wife.  If 
I  were  to  say  so  publicly,  she  would  admit 
it.  In  this  respect  at  least  I  have  been 
generous:  will  she  not  be  generous  too? 
What  harm  could  it  do  her  if  we  lived 
under  the  same  roof,  and  I  took  her  to  the 
theater,  and  fetched  her  home,  and  did  lit- 
tle friendly  offices  for  her?" 

"And  so  got  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge 
in,  eh?  Mr.  Severne,  I  decline  all  inter- 
ference in  a  matter  so  delicate,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  a  person  who  would  use  her  as  ill 
as  ever,  if  he  once  succeeded  in  recovering 
her  affections." 

So  then  she  dismissed  him  peremp- 
torily. 

But,  true  to  Vizard's  interest,  she  called 
on  him  again,  and,  after  a  few  prelimi- 
naries, let  him  know  that  Severne  was 
every  night  behind  the  scenes. 

A  spasm  crossed  his  face.  "I  am  quite 
aware  of  that,"  said  he.  "But  he  is  never 
admitted  into  her  house." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"He  is  under  constant  surveillance." 

"Spies?" 

"No.  Thief-takers.  All  from  Scotland 
Yard." 

"And  love  brings  men  down  to  this. 
What  is  it  for?" 

"When  I  am  sure  of  your  co-operation, 
I  will  let  you  know  my  hopes." 

"He  doubts  my  friendship,"  saidRhoda 
sorrowfully. 

"No;  only  your  discretion." 

"I  will  be  discreet." 

"Well,  then,  sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure 
to  form  some  improper  connection  or  other; 
and  then  I  hope  you  will  aid  me  in  per- 
suading her  to  divorce  him." 

"That  is  not  so  easy  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  like  our  Western  States.,  where,  the 
saying  is,  they  give  you  five  minutes  at  a 
railway  station  for  di — vorce." 

"You  forget  she  is  a  German  Protestant 
and  the  marriage  was  in  that  country.  It 
will  be  easy  enough." 

"Very  well;  dismiss  it  from  your  mind. 
She  will  never  come  before  the  public  in 
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that  way.  Nothing  you  nor  I  could  urge 
would  induce  her." 

Vizard  replied,  doggedly,  "I  will  never 
despair,  so  long  as  she  keeps  him  out  of 
her  house." 

Rhoda  told  Ina  Klosking  this,  and  said, 
"Now it  is  in  your  own  hands.  You  have 
only  to  let  your  charming  villain  into 
your  house,  and  Mr.  Vizard  will  return  to 
Islip." 

Ina  Klosking  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  and  thought. 

At  night,  Vizard  in  his  box,  as  usual. 
Severne  behind  the  scenes  with  his  bou- 
quet. But  this  night  he  stayed  for  the  bal- 
let, to  see  a  French  danseuse  who  had  joined 
them.  He  was  acquainted  with  her  before, 
and  had  a  sprightly  conversation  with  her. 
In  other  words,  he  renewed  an  old  flirta- 
tion. 

The  next  opera  night  all  went  as  usual. 
Vizard  in  the  box,  looking  sadder  than 
usual.  Rhoda's  good  sense  had  not  been 
entirely  wasted.  Severne,  with  his  bou- 
quet, and  his  grave  humility,  until  the 
play  ended,  and  La  Klosking  passed  out 
into  the  hall.  Her  back  was  hardly  turned 
when  Mademoiselle  Lafontaine,  dressed  for 
the  ballet,  in  a  most  spicy  costume,  danced 
up  to  her  old  friend,  and  slapped  his  face 
very  softly  with  a  rose,  then  sprung  away 
and  stood  on  her  defense. 

"I'll  have  that  rose,"  cried  Severne. 

"Nenni." 

"And  a  kiss  into  the  bargain." 

"Jamais." 

"C'est  ce  que  nous  verrons." 

He  chased  her.  She  uttered  a  feigned 
"Ah!"  and  darted  away.  He  followed 
her;  she  crossed  the  scene  at  the  back, 
wh^re  it  was  dark,  bounded  over  an  open 
trap,  which  she  saw  just  in  time,  but  Sev- 
erne, not  seeing  it,  because  she  was  be- 
tween him  and  it,  fell  through  it,  and, 
striking  the  mazarine,  fell  into  the  cellar, 
fifteen  feet  below  the  stage. 

The  screams  of  the  dancers  soon  brought 
a  crowd  round  the  trap,  and  reached  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  just  as  she  was  going 
out  to  her  carriage.  "There!"  she  cried. 
"Another  accident!"  and  she  came  back, 
making  sure  it  was  some  poor  carpenter 


come  to  grief,  as  usual.  On  such  occasions 
her  purse  was  always  ready. 

They  brought  Severne  up  sensible,  but 
moaning,  and  bleeding  at  the  temple,  and 
looking  all  streaky  about  the  face. 

They  were  going  to  take  him  to  the  in- 
firmary; but  Mademoiselle  Klosking,  with 
a  face  of  angelic  pity,  said,"No;  he  bleeds, 
he  bleeds.     He  must  go  to  my  house." 

They  stared  a  little ;  but  it  takes  a  good 
deal  to  astonish  people  in  a  theater. 

Severne  was  carried  out,  his  head  hastily 
bandaged,  and  he  was  lifted  into  La  Klos- 
king's  carriage.  One  of  the  people  of  the 
theater  was  directed  to  go  on  the  box,  and 
La  Klosking  and  Ashmead  supported  him, 
and  he  was  taken  to  her  lodgings.  She 
directed  him  to  be  laid  on  a  couch,  and  a 
physician  sent  for,  Miss  Gale  not  having 
yet  returned  from  Liverpool,  whither  she 
had  gone  to  attend  a  lecture. 

Ashmead  went  for  the  physician.  But 
almost  at  the  door  he  met  Miss  Gale  and 
Mr.  Vizard. 

"Miss,"  said  he,  "you  are  wanted. 
There  has  been  an  accident.  Mr.  Severne 
has  fallen  through  a  trap,  and  into  the 
cellar." 

"No  bones  broken?" 

"Not  he:  he  has  only  broken  his  head; 
and  that  will  cost  her  a  broken  heart." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"Where  I  hoped  never  to  see  him  again." 

"What!  in  her  house?"  said  Rhoda  and, 
hurried  off  at  once. 

"Mr.  Ashmead,"  said  Vizard,  "a  word 
with  you." 

"By  all  means,  sir,"  said  Ashmead,  "as 
we  go  for  the  doctor.  Dr.  Menteith  has  a 
great  name.  He  lives  close  by  your  hotel, 
sir." 

As  they  went,  Vizard  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  saying  this  accident  would 
cost  her  a  broken  heart. 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Ashmead,  "he  is  on 
his  good  behavior  to  get  back ;  has  been 
for  months  begging  and  praying  just  to  be 
let  live  under  the  same  roof.  She  has  al- 
ways refused.  But  some  fellows  have  such 
luck.  I  don't  say  he  fell  down  a  trap  on 
purpose;  but  he  has  done  it,  and  no  broken 
bones,  but  plenty  of  blood.  That  is  the  very 
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thing  to  overcome  a  woman's  feelings; 
and  she  is  not  proof  against  pity.  He  will 
have  her  again.  Why,  she  is  his  nurse 
now;  and  see  how  that  will  work.  We 
have  a  week's  more  business  here;  and,  by 
bad  luck,  a  dead  fortnight,  all  along  of 
Dublin  falling  through  unexpectedly.  He 
is  as  artful  as  Old  Nick ;  he  will  spin  out 
that  broken  head  of  his  and  make  it  last 
all  the  three  weeks;  and  she  will  nurse 
him,  and  he  will  be  weak,  and  grateful, 
and  cry,  and  beg  her  pardon  six  times  a 
day,  and  she  is  only  a  woman,  after  all : 
and  they  are  man  and  wife,  when  all  is 
done :  the  road  is  beaten.  They  will  run 
upon  it  again,  till  his  time  is  up  to  play 
the  rogue  as  bad  as  ever." 

"You  torture  me,"  said  Vizard. 

"I  am  afraid  I  do,  sir.  But  I  feel  it  my 
duty.  Mr.  Vizard,  you  are  a  noble  gen- 
tleman, and  I  am  only  what  you  see;  but 
the  humblest  folk  will  have  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for 
you,  sir.  I  can't  tell  you  the  mixture  of 
things  I  feel  when  I  see  you  in  the  same 
box  every  night.  Of  course,  I  am  her 
agent,  and  the  house  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  you;  but  as  a  man  I  am 
sorry.  Especially  now  that  she  has  let  him 
into  her  house.  Take  a  humble  friend's 
advice,  sir,  and  cut  it.  Don't  you  come 
between  any  woman  and  her  husband, 
especially  a  public  lady.  She  will  never 
be  more  to  you  than  she  is.  She  is  a  good 
woman,  and  he  must  keep  gaining.ground. 
He  has  got  the  pull.  Rouse  all  your  pride, 
sir,  and  your  manhood,  and  you  have  got 
plenty  of  both,  and  cut  it;  don't  look  right 
nor  left,  but  cut  it — and  forgive  my  pre- 
sumption." 

Vizard  was  greatly  moved.  "Give  me 
your  hand,"  he  said;  "you  are  a  worthy 
man.  I'll  act  on  your  advice,  and  never 
forget  what  I  owe  you.  Stick  to  me  like  a 
leech,  and  see  me  off  by  the  next  train,  for 
I  am  going  to  tear  my  heart  out  of  my 
bosom." 

Luckily  there  was  a  train  in  half  an 
hour,  and  Ashmead  saw  him  off;  then 
went  to  supper.  He  did  not  return  to 
Ina's  lodgings.  He  did  not  want  to  see 
Severne  nursed.     He  liked  the  fellow,  too ; 


but  he  saw  through  him  clean;   and  he 
worshiped  Ina  Klosking. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

At  one  o'clock  next  day,  Ashmead  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 

saying,  "Arrange  with  Mr.  X to  close 

my  tour  with  Manchester.  Pay  the  fort- 
night, if  required."  She  was  with  the 
company  at  a  month's  notice  on  either  side, 
you  must  understand. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  manager,  he 
went  at  once,  in  utter  dismay,  to  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking,  and  there  learned  in  sub- 
stance what  I  must  now  briefly  relate. 

Miss  Gale  found  Edward  Severne  depos- 
ited on  a  sofa.  Ina  was  on  her  knees  by 
his  side,  sponging  his  bleeding  temple, 
with  looks  of  gentle  pity.  Strange  to  say, 
the  wound  was  in  the  same  place  as  his 
wife's,  but  more  contused,  and  no  large 
vein  was  di  vided.  Miss  Gale  soon  stanched 
that.  She  asked  him  where  his  pain  was. 
He  said  it  was  in  his  head  and  his  back; 
and  he  cast  a  haggard,  anxious  look  on  her. 

"Take  my  arm,"  said  she.  "Now,  stand 
up." 

He  tried,  but  could  not,  and  said  his 
legs  were  benumbed.  Miss  Gale  looked 
grave. 

"Lay  him  on  my  bed,"  said  La  Klos- 
king. "That  is  better  than  these  hard 
couches." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Miss  Gale.  "Ring 
for  the  servants.     He  must  be  moved  gent- 

ly." 

He  was  carried  in,  and  set  upon  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat taken  off.  Then  he  was  laid  gently 
down  on  the  bed,  and  covered  with  a  down 
quilt. 

Doctress  Gale  then  requested  Ina  to 
leave  the  room,  while  she  questioned  the 
patient. 

Ina  retired.  In  a  moment  or  two  Miss 
Gale  came  out  to  her  softly. 
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At  sight  of  her  face,  La  Klosking  said, 
"Oh,  dear;  it  is  more  serious  than  we 
thought." 

"Very  serious." 

"Poor  Edward!" 

"Collect  all  your  courage,  for  I  cannot 
lie,  either  to  patient  or  friend." 

"And  you  are  right,"  said  La  Klosking, 
trembling.     "I  see  he  is  in  danger." 

"Worse  than  that.  Where  there's  dan- 
ger there  is  hope.    Here  there  is  none.  He 

IS  A  DEAD  MAN!" 

"Oh,  no!  no!" 

"He  has  broken  his  back,  and  nothing 
can  save  him.  His  lower  limbs  have  al- 
ready lost  sensation.  Death  will  creep  over 
the  rest.  Do  not  disturb  your  mind  with 
idle  hopes.  You  have  two  things  to  thank 
God  for — that  you  took  him  into  your  own 
house,  and  that  he  will  die  easily.  Indeed, 
were  he  to  suffer,  I  should  stupefy  him  at 
once,  for  nothing  can  hurt  him." 

Ina  Klosking  turned  faint  and  her  knees 
gave  way  under  her.  Rhoda  ministered  to 
her;  and  while  she  was  so  employed,  Dr. 
Menteith  was  announced.  He  was  shown 
in  to  the  patient,  and  the  accident  de- 
scribed to  him.  He  questioned  the  patient, 
and  examined  him  alone. 

He  then  came  out,  and  said  he  would 
draw  a  prescription.     He  did  so. 

"Doctor,"  said  La  Klosking,  "tell  me 
the  truth.  It  cannot  be  worse  than  I  fear." 

"Madam,"  said  the  doctor,  "medicine 
can  do  nothing  for  him.  The  spinal  cord 
is  divided.  Give  him  anything  he  fan- 
cies, and  my  prescription  if  he  suffers  pain, 
not  otherwise.    Shall  I  send  you  a  nurse?" 

"No,"  said  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 
"we  will  nurse  him  night  and  day." 

He  retired,  and  the  friends  entered  on 
their  sad  duties. 

When  Sever ne  saw  them  both  by  his 
bedside,  with  earnest  looks  of  pity,  he  said, 
"Do  not  worry  yourselves.  I'm  booked  for 
the  long  journey.  Ah,  well,  I  shall  die 
where  I  ought  to  have  lived,  and  might 
have,  if  I  had  not  been  a  fool." 

Ina  wept  bitterly. 

They  nursed  him  night  and  day.  He 
suffered  little,  and  when  he  did,  Miss  Gale 
stupefied  the  pain  at  once ;  for,  as  she  truly 


said,  "Nothing  can  hurt  him."  Vitality 
gradually  retired  to  his  head,  and  lingered 
there  a  whole  day.  But,  to  his  last  mo- 
ment, the  art  of  pleasing  never  abandoned 
him.  Instead  of  worrying  for  this  or  that 
every  moment,  he  showed  in  this  desperate 
condition  singular  patience  and  well-bred 
fortitude.  He  checked  his  wife's  tears; 
assured  her  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and 
that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  inevitable. 
"I  have  had  a  happier  time  than  I  deserve," 
said  he,  "and  now  I  have  a  painless  death, 
nursed  by  two  sweet  women.  My  only  re- 
gret is  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  repay 
your  devotion,  Ina,  nor  become  worthy  of 
your  friendship,  Miss  Gale." 

He  died  without  fear,  it  being  his  con- 
viction that  he  should  return  after  death 
to  the  precise  condition  in  which  he  was 
before  birth;  and  when  they  begged  him 
to  see  a  clergyman,  he  said,  "Pray  do  not 
give  yourselves  or  him  that  trouble.  I  can 
melt  back  into  the  universe  without  his 
assistance." 

He  even  died  content ;  for  this  polished 
Bohemian  had  often  foreseen  that,  if  he 
lived  long,  he  should  die  miserably. 

But  the  main  feature  of  his  end  was  his 
extraordinary  politeness.  He  paid  Miss 
Gale  compliments  just  as  if  he  were  at  his 
ease  on  a  sofa :  and  scarce  an  hour  before 
his  decease  he  said,  faintly,  "I  declare — I 
have  been  so  busy — dying — I  have  forgot- 
ten to  send  my  kind  regards  to  good  Mr. 
Ashmead.  Pray  tell  him  I  did  not  forget 
his  kindness  to  me." 

He  just  ceased  to  live,  so  quiet  was  his 
death,  and  a  smile  rested  on  his  dead  feat- 
ures, and  they  were  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

So  ended  a  fair,  pernicious  creature,  en- 
dowed too  richly  with  the  art  of  pleasing, 
and  quite  devoid  of  principle.  Few  bad 
men  knew  right  so  well,  and  went  so  wrong. 
Ina  buried  her  face  for  hours  on  his  bed, 
and  kissed  his  cold  features  and  hand.  She 
had  told  him  before  he  died  she  would  re- 
call all  her  resolutions,  if  he  would  live. 
But  he  was  gone.  Death  buries  a  man's 
many  faults,  and  his  few  virtues  rise  again. 
She  mourned  him  sincerely,  and  would  not 
be  comforted;  she  purchased  a  burying 
place  forever,  and  laid  him  in  it;  then  she 
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took  her  aching  heart  far  away,  and  was 
lost  to  the  public  and  to  all  her  English 
friends. 

The  faithful  Rhoda  accompanied  her 
half  way  to  London ;  then  returned  to  her 
own  duties  in  Barfordshire. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

I  MUST  now  retrograde  a  little  to  relate 
something  rather  curious,  and  I  hope  not 
uninteresting. 

Zoe  Vizard  had  been  for  some  time  act- 
ing on  Mrs.  Gale's  advice;  building,  plan- 
ning for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  going 
out  of  herself  more  and  more.  She  com- 
pared notes  constantly  with  Miss  Gale,  and 
conceived  a  friendship  for  her.  It  had 
been  a  long  time  coming,  because  at  first 
she  disliked  Miss  Gale's  manners  very 
much.  But  that  lady  had  nursed  her  ten- 
derl}'-,  and  now  advised  her,  and  Zoe,  who 
could  not  do  anything  by  halves,  became 
devoted  to  her. 

As  she  warmed  to  her  good  work,  she 
gave  signs  of  clearer  judgment.  She  never 
mentioned  Severne;  but  she  no  longer  ab- 
solutely avoided  Ina  Klosking's  name ;  and 
one  day  she  spoke  of  her  as  a  high-princi- 
pled woman ;  for  which  the  Gale  kissed  her 
on  the  spot. 

One  name  she  often  uttered,  and  always 
with  regret  and  self-reproach — Lord  Ux- 
moor's.  I  think  that,  now  she  was  herself 
building  and  planning  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  poor,  she  felt  the  tie 
of  a  kindred  sentiment.  Uxmoor  was  her 
predecessor  in  this  good  work,  too;  and 
would  have  been  her  associate,  if  she  had 
not  been  so  blind.  This  thought  struck 
deep  in  her.  Her  mind  ran  more  and  more 
on  Uxmoor,  his  manliness,  his  courage  in 
her  defense,  and  his  gentlemanly  fortitude 
and  bravery  in  leaving  her,  without  a 
word,  at  her  request.     Running  over  all 


these,  she  often  blushed  with  shame,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  sorrow  at  thinking  of 
how  she  had  treated  him;  and  lost  him  for- 
ever by  not  deserving  him. 

She  even  made  oblique  and  timid  inquir- 
ies, but  could  learn  nothing  of  him,  except 
that  he  sent  periodical  remittances  to  Miss 
Gale,  for  managing  his  improvements. 
These,  however,  came  in  through  a  coun- 
try agent  from  a  town  agent,  and  left  no 
clew. 

But  one  fine  day,  with  no  warning  ex- 
cept to  his  own  people,  Lord  Uxmoor  came 
home ;  and  the  next  day  rode  to  Hillstoke 
to  talk  matters  over  with  Miss  Gale.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  her  at  home. 
He  thanked  her  for  the  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm she  had  shown,  and  the  progress  his 
works  had  made  under  her  supervision. 

He  was  going  away  without  even  men- 
tioning the  Vizard  family. 

But  the  crafty  Gale  detained  him.  "Go- 
ing to  Vizard  Court  ?"  said  she. 

"No,"  said  he,  very  dryly. 

"Ah,  I  understand;  but  perhaps  you 
would  not  mind  going  with  me  as  far  as 
Islip.  There  is  something  there  I  wish  you 
to  see." 

"Humph?  Is  it  anything  very  particu- 
lar?    Because — " 

"It  is.  Three  cottages  rising,  with  little 
flower  gardens  in  front.  Square  plots  be- 
hind, and  arrangements  for  breeding  calves, 
with  other  ingenious  novelties.  A  new 
head  come  into  our  business,  my  lord." 

"You  have  converted  Vizard?  I  thought 
you  would.  He  is  a  satirical  fellow,  but 
he  will  listen  to  reason." 

"No,  it  is  not  Mr.  Vizard;  indeed,  it  is 
no  convert  of  mine.  It  is  an  independent 
enthusiast.  But  I  really  believe  your  work 
at  home  had  some  hand  in  firing  her  en- 
thusiasm." 

"A  lady!     Do  I  know  her?" 

"You  may.  I  suppose  you  know  every- 
body in  Barfordshire.  Will  you  come? 
Do!" 

"Of  course  I  will  come,  Miss  Gale. 
Please  tell  one  of  your  people  to  walk  my 
horse  down  after  us." 

She  had  her  hat  on  in  a  moment,  and 
walked  him  down  to  Islip. 
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Her  tongue  was  not  idle  on  the  road. 
"You  don't  ask  after  the  people,"  said  she. 
"There's  poor  Miss  Vizard.  She  had  a  sad 
illness.  "We  were  almost  afraid  we  should 
lose  her." 

' '  Heaven  forbid ! "  said  Uxmoor,  startled 
by  this  sudden  news. 

"Mademoiselle  Klosking  got  quite  well; 
and  oh!  what  do  you  think?  Mr.  Severne 
turned  out  to  be  her  husband." 

"What  is  that?"  shouted  Uxmoor,  and 
stopped  dead  short.  "Mr.  Severne  a  mar- 
ried man!" 

"Yes;  and  Mademoiselle  Klosking  a 
married  woman." 

"You  amaze  me.  Why,  that  Mr.  Sev- 
erne was  paying  his  attentions  to  Miss 
Vizard." 

"So  I  used  to  fancy,"  said  Rhoda  care- 
lessly. "But  you  see  it  came  out  he  was 
married,  and  so  of  course  she  packed  him 
off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear." 

"Did  she?     When  was  that?"      . 

"Let  me  see,  it  was  the  17th  of  October." 

"Why,  that  was  the  very  day  I  left  En- 
gland." 

"How  odd!  Why  did  you  not  stay  an- 
other week?  Gentlemen  are  so  impatient. 
Never  mind,  that  is  an  old  story  now. 
Here  we  are ;  those  are  the  cottages.  The 
workmen  are  at  dinner.  Ten  to  one  the 
enthusiast  is  there :  this  is  her  time.  You 
stay  here.     I'll  go  and  see." 

She  went  off  on  tiptoe,  and  peeped  and 
pried  here  and  there,  like  a  young  witch. 
Presently  she  took  a  few  steps  toward  him, 
with  her  finger  mysteriously  to  her  lips, 
and  beckoned  him.  He  entered  into  the 
pantomime — she  seemed  so  earnest  in  it — 
and  came  to  her  softly. 

"Do  just  take  a  peep  in  at  that  opening 
for  a  door,"  said  she,  "then you'll  see  her; 
her  back  is  turned.  She  is  lovely ;  only, 
you  know,  she  has  been  ill,  and  I  don't 
think  she  is  very  happy." 

Uxmoor  thought  this  peeping  at  enthu- 
siasts rather  an  odd  proceeding,  but  Miss 
Gale  had  primed  his  curiosity,  and  he  felt 
naturally  proud  of  a  female  pupil.  He 
stepped  up  lightly,  looked  in  at  the  door, 
and,  to  his  amazement,  saw  Zoe  Vizard 
sitting  on  a  carpenter's  bench,  with  her 


lovely  head  in  the  sun's  rays.  He  started, 
then  gazed,  then  devoured  her  with  his 
eyes. 

What!  was  this  his  pupil? 

How  gentle  and  sad  she  seemed !  All 
his  stoicism  melted  at  the  sight  of  her.  She 
sat  in  a  sweet,  pensive  attitude,  pale  and 
drooping,  but,  to  his  fancy,  lovelier  than 
ever.  She  gave  a  little  sigh.  His  heart 
yearned.  She  took  out  a  letter,  read  it 
slowly,  and  said,  softly  and  slowly,  "Poor 
fellow!"  He  thought  he  recognized  his 
own  handwriting,  and  could  stand  no  more. 
He  rushed  in,  and  was  going  to  speak  to 
her;  but  she  screamed,  and  no  conjurer 
ever  made  a  card  disappear  quicker  than 
she  did  that  letter,  as  she  bounded  away 
like  a  deer,  and  stood,  blushing  scarlet,  and 
palpitating  all  over. 

Uxmoor  was  ashamed  of  his  brusquerie. 

"What  a  brute  I  am  to  frighten  you  like 
this!"  said  he.  "Pray  forgive  me;  but  the 
sight  of  you,  after  all  these  weary  months 
— and  you  said  'Poor  fellow!'  " 

"Did  I?"  said  Zoe,  faintly,  looking 
scared. 

"Yes,  sweet  Zoe,  and  you  were  reading 
a  letter." 

No  reply. 

"I  thought  the  poor  fellow  might  be  my- 
self. Not  that  I  am  to  be  pitied,  if  you 
think  of  me  still." 

"I  do,  then — very  often.  Oh,  Lord  Ux- 
moor, I  want  to  go  down  on  my  knees  to 
you." 

"That  is  odd,  now ;  for  it  is  exactly  what 
I  should  like  to  do  to  you." 

"What  for?  It  is  I  who  have  behaved 
so  ill." 

"Never  mind  that;  I  love  you." 

"But  you  mustn't.  You  must  love 
some  worthy  person." 

"Oh,  you  leave  that  to  me.     I  have  no 
1  other    intention.      But    may    I    just    see 
whose  letter  you  were  reading?" 

"Oh,  pray  don't  ask  me." 

"I  insist  on  knowing." 

' « I  will  not  tell  you.     There  it  is. ' '     She 
gave  it  to  him  with  a  guilty  air,  and  hid" 
her  face. 

"Dear  Zoe,  suppose  I  were  to  repeat  the 
offer  I  made  here?" 
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"I  advise  you  not,"  said  she,  all  in  a 
flurry. 

"Why?" 

"Because.  Because — I  might  say 'Yes.'  " 

"Well,  then  I'll  take  my  chance  once 
more.     Zoe,  will  you  try  and  love  me?" 

"Try?  I  believe  I  do  love  you,  or  near- 
ly.    J  think  of  you  very  often." 

"Then  you  will  do  something  to  make 
me  happy. ' ' 

"Anything;  everything." 

"Will  you  marry  me?" 

"Yes,  that  I  will,"  said  Zoe,  almost  im- 
petuously; "and  then,"  with  a  grand  look 
of  conscious  beauty,  "I  can  make  you  for- 
give me." 

Uxmoor,  on  this,  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  with  such  fire  that  she  ut- 
tered a  little  stifled  cry  of  alarm;  but  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a  sigh  of  compla- 
cency, and  she  sunk,  resistless,  on  his 
manly  breast. 

So,  after  two  sieges,  he  carried  that  fair 
citadel  by  assault. 

Then  let  not  the  manly  heart  despair, 
nor  take  a  mere  brace  of  "Noes"  from 
any  woman.  Nothing  short  of  three  nega- 
tives is  serious. 

They  walked  out  in  arm-in-arm  and  very 
close  to  each  other ;  and  he  left  her,  sol- 
emnly engaged. 

Leaving  this  pair  to  the  delights  of 
courtship,  and  growing  affection  on  Zoe's 
side — for  a  warm  attachment  of  the  no- 
blest kind  did  grow,  by  degrees,  out  of  her 
penitence,  and  esteem,  and  desire  to  repair 
her  fault — I  must  now  take  up  the  other 
thread  of  this  narrative,  and  apologize  for 
having  inverted  the  order  of  events;  for  it 
was,  in  reality,  several  days  after  this 
happy  scene  that  Mademoiselle  Klosking 
sent  for  Miss  Gale. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Vizard,  then,  with  Ashmead,  returned 
home  in  despair;  and  Zoe,  now  happy  in 
her  own  mind,  was  all  tenderness  and  sis- 


terly consolation.  They  opened  their  hearts 
to  each  other,  and  she  showed  her  wish  to 
repay  the  debt  she  owed  him.  How  far 
she  might  have  succeeded,  in  time,  will 
never  be  known.  For  he  had  hardly  been 
home  a  week,  when  Miss  Gale  returned, 
all  in  black,  and  told  him  Severne  was 
dead  and  buried. 

He  was  startled,  and  even  shocked,  re- 
membering old  times;  but  it  was  not  in 
human  nature  he  should  be  sorry.  Not  to 
be  indecorously  glad  at  so  opportune  an 
exit  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
him. 

When  she  had  given  him  the  details,  his 
first  question  was,  "How did  she  bear  it?" 

"She  is  terribly  cut  up — more  than  one 
would  think  possible ;  for  she  was  ice  and 
marble  to  him  before  he  was  hurt  to  death. " 

"Where  is  she?" 

"Gone  to  London.  She  will  write  to  me, 
I  suppose — poor  dear.  But  one  must  give 
her  time." 

From  that  hour  Vizard  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  hoping  to  hear  from  Ina  Klos- 
king, or  about  her;  but  unwilling,  from 
delicacy,  to  hurry  matters. 

At  last  he  became  impatient,  and  wrote 
to  Ashmead,  whose  address  he  had,  and 
said,  frankly,  he  had  a  delicacy  in  intrud- 
ing on  Mademoiselle  Klosking,  in  her 
grief.  Yet  his  own  feelings  would  not  al- 
low him  to  seem  to  neglect  her.  Would 
Mr.  Ashmead,  then,  tell  him  where  she 
was,  as  she  had  not  written  to  any  one  in 
Barfordshire — not  even  to  her  tried  friend, 
Miss  Gale. 

He  received  an  answer  by  return  of  post. 

"Dear  Sir — I  am  grieved  .to  tell  you 
that  Mademoiselle  Klosking  has  retired 
from  public  life.  She  wrote  to  me,  three 
weeks  ago,  from  Dover,  requesting  me  to 
accept,  as  a  token  of  her  esteem,  the  sur- 
plus money  I  hold  in  hand  for  her — I  al- 
ways drew  her  salary — and  bidding  me 
farewell.  The  sum  included  her  profits  by 
psalmody,  minus  her  expenses,  and  was  so 
large  it  could  never  have  been  intended  as 
a  mere  recognition  of  my  humble  services ; 
and  I  think  I  have  seldom  felt  so  down- 
hearted as  on  recei  ving  this  princely  dona- 
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tion.  It  has  enabled  me  to  take  better 
offices,  and  it  may  be  the  foundation  of  a 
little  fortune ;  but  I  feel  that  I  have  lost 
the  truly  great  lady  who  has  made  a  man 
of  me.  Sir,  the  relish  is  gone  for  my  occu- 
pation. I  can  never  be  so  happy  as  I  was 
in  working  the  interests  of  that  great  gen- 
ius, whose  voice  made  our  leading  soprani 
sound  like  whistles,  and  who  honored  me 
with  her  friendship.  Sir,  she  was  not  like 
other  leading  ladies.  She  never  bragged, 
never  spoke  ill  of  any  one ;  and  you  can 
testify  to  her  virtue  and  her  discretion. 

"I  am  truly  sorry  to  learn  from  you 
that  she  has  written  to  no  one  in  Barford- 
shire.  I  saw,  by  her  letter  to  me,  she  had 
left  the  stage ;  but  her  dropping  you  all 
looks  as  if  she  had  left  the  world.  I  do 
hope  she  has  not  been  so  mad  as  to  go  into 
one  of  those  cursed  convents. 

"Mr.  Vizard,  I  will  n©w  write  to  friends 
in  all  the  Continental  towns  where  there  is 
good  music.  She  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
away  from  that  long.  I  will  also  send 
photographs ;  and  hope  we  may  hear  some- 
thing. If  not,  perhaps  a  judicious  adver- 
tisement might  remind  her  that  she  is  in- 
flicting pain  upon  persons  to  whom  she  is 
dear.  I  am,  sir,  your  obliged  and  grateful 
servant,  Joseph  Ashmead." 

Here  was  a  blow.  I  really  believe  Viz- 
ard felt  this  more  deeply  than  all  his  other 
disappointments. 

He  brooded  over  it  for  a  day  or  two ;  and 
then,  as  he  thought  Miss  Gale  a  very  ill- 
used  person,  though  not,  of  course,  so  ill- 
used  as  himself,  he  took  her  Ashmead's 
letter. 

"This  is%nice!"  said  she.  "There— I 
must  give  up  loving  women.  Besides,  they 
throw  me  over  the  moment  a  man  comes, 
if  it  happens  to  be  the  right  one." 

"Unnatural  creatures!"  said  Vizard. 

"Ungrateful,  at  all  events." 

"Do  you  think  she  has  gone  into  a  con- 
vent?" 

"Not  she.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  a 
Protestant;  and,  in  the  second,  she  is  not 
a  fool." 

"I  will  advertise." 

"The  idea!" 


"Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  sit  down 
with  my  hands  before  me,  and  lose  her 
forever?" 

"No,  indeed;  I  don't  think  you  are  that 
sort  of  a  man  at  all,  ha!  ha!" 

"Oh,  Miss  Gale,  pity  me.  Tell  me  how 
to  find  her.  That  Fanny  Dover  says  women 
are  only  enigmas  to  men ;  they  understand 
one  another." 

"What,"  saidRhoda,  turning  swiftly  on 
him;  "does  that  little  chit  pretend  to  read 
my  noble  Ina?" 

"If  she  cannot,  perhaps  you  can.  You 
are  so  shrewd.  Do  tell  me,  what  does  it 
all  mean?" 

"It  means  nothing  at  all,  I  dare  say; 
only  a  woman's  impulse.  They  are  such 
geese  at  times,  every  one  of  them." 

"Oh,  if  I  did  but  know  what  country 
she  is  in,  I  would  ransack  it." 

"Hum! — countries  are  biggish  places. " 

"I  don't  care." 

"What  will  you  give  me  to  tell  you 
where  she  is  at  this  moment?" 

"All  I  have  in  the  world." 

"That  is  sufficient.  Well,  then,  first 
assign  me  your  estates ;  then  fetch  me  an 
ordnance  map  of  creation,  and  I  will  put 
my  finger  on  her." 

"You  little  mocking  fiend,  you!" 

"I  am  not.  I'm  a  tall,  beneficent  angel; 
and  I'll  tell  you  where  she  is — for  nothing. 
Keep  your  land:  who  wants  it? — it  is  only 
a  bother." 

"For  pity's  sake,  don't  trifle  with  me." 

"I  never  will,  where  your  heart  is  inter- 
ested.    She  is  at  Zutzig." 

"Ah,  you  good  girl!  She  has  written 
to  you." 

"Not  a  line,  the  monster!  And  I'll  serve 
her  out.  I'll  teach  her  to  play  hide-and- 
seek  with  Gale,  M.D. !" 

"Zutzig!"  said  Vizard;  "how  can  you 
know?" 

"What  does  that  matter?  Well,  yes — I 
will  reveal  the  mental  process.  First  of 
all,  she  has  gone  to  her  mother. ' ' 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Oh,  dear,  dear,  dear!  Because  that  is 
where  every  daughter  goes  in  trouble.  I 
should — she  has.  Fancy  you  not  seeing 
that — why,  Fanny  Dover  would  have  told 
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you  that  much  in  a  moment.  But  now  you 
will  have  to  thank  my  mother  for  teaching 
me  Attention,  the  parent  of  Memory.  Pray, 
sir,  who  were  the  witnesses  to  that  abomi- 
nable marriage  of  hers?" 

"I  remember  two,  Baron  Hompesch — " 

"No,  Count  Hompesch." 

"And  Count  Meurice." 

"Viscount.  What,  have  you  forgotten 
Herr  Formes,  Fraulein  Graafe,  Ziig  the 
Capellmeister,  and  her  very  mother?  Come 
now,  whose  daugther  is  she?" 

"I  forget,  I'm  sure." 

"Walter  Ferris  and  Eva  Klosking,  of 
Zutzig,  in  Denmark.  Pack — start  for  Co- 
penhagen. Consult  an  ordnance  map  there. 
Find  out  Zutzig.  Go  to  Zutzig,  and  you 
have  got  her.  It  is  some  hole  in  a  wilder- 
ness, and  she  can't  escape." 

"You  clever  little  angel!  I'll  be  there 
in  three  days.  Do  you  really  think  I  shall 
succeed?" 

"Your  own  fault  if  you  don't.  She  has 
run  into  a  cul-de-sac  through  being  too 
clever;  and,  besides,  women  sometimes 
run  away  just  to  be  caught,  and  hide  on 
purpose  to  be  found.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  she  has  said  to  herself,  'He  will  find  me 
if  he  loves  me  so  very,  very  much — I'll  try 
him.'  " 

"Not  a  word  more,  angelic  fox,"  said 
Vizard;  "I'm  off  to  Zutzig." 

He  went  out  on  fire.  She  opened  the 
window  and  screeched  after  him,  "Every- 
thing is  fair  after  her  behavior  to  me. 
Take  her  a  book  of  those  spiritual  songs 
she  is  so  fond  of.  'Johnny  comes  march- 
ing home,'  is  worth  the  lot,  I  reckon." 

Away  went  Vizard;  found  Copenhagen 
with  ease;  Zutzig  with  difficulty,  being  a 
small  village.  But  once  there,  he  soon 
found  the  farmhouse  of  Eva  Klosking.  He 
drove  up  to  the  door.  A  Danish  laborer 
came  out  from  the  stable  directly;  and  a 
buxom  girl,  with  pale  golden  hair,  opened 
the  door.  These  two  seized  his  luggage, 
and  conveyed  it  into  the  house,  and  the 
hired  vehicle  to -the  stable.  Vizard  thought 
it  must  be  an  inn. 

The  girl  bubbled  melodious  sounds,  and 
ran  off  ,and  brought  a  sweet,  venerable 
name.     Vizard  recognized  Eva  Klosking 


at  once.  The  old  lady  said,  "Few  stran- 
gers come  here — are  you  not  English?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"It  is  Mr.  Vizard— is  it  not?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Ah,  sir,  my  daughter  will  welcome 
you,  but  not  more  heartily  than  I  do.  My 
child  has  told  me  all  she  owes  to  you  " — 
then  in  Danish,  "God  bless  the  hour  you 
come  under  this  roof." 

Vizard's  heart  beat  tumultuously,  won- 
dering how  Ina  Klosking  would  receive 
him.  The  servant  had  told  her  a  tall 
stranger  was  come.  She  knew  in  a  moment 
who  it  was ;  so  she  had  the  advantage  of 
being  prepared. 

She  came  to  him,  her  cheeks  dyed  with 
blushes,  and  gave  him  both  hands.  "You 
here !' '  said  she ;  "oh,  happy  day !  Mother, 
he  must  have  the  south  chamber.  I  will 
go  and  prepare  it  for  him.  Tecla! — Tecla!" 
— and  she  was  all  hostess.  She  committed 
him  to  her  mother,  while  she  and  the  serv- 
ant went  upstairs. 

He  felt  discomfited  a  little.  He  wanted 
to  know,  all  in  a  moment',  whether  she 
would  love  him. 

However,  Danish  hospitality  has  its  good 
side.  He  soon  found  out  he  might  live  the 
rest  of  his  days  there  if  he  chose. 

He  soon  got  her  alone,  and  said,  "You 
knew  I  should  find  you,  cruel  one." 

"How  could  I  dream  of  such  a  thing?" 
said  she,  blushing. 

"Oh,  Love  is  a  detective.  You  said  to 
yourself,  'If  he  loves  me  as  I  ought  to  be 
loved,  he  will  search  Europe  forme;  but 
he  will  find  me. '  "  » 

"Oh,  then  it  was  not  to  be  at  peace  and 
rest  On  my  mother's  bosom  I  came  here;  it 
was  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  running 
after  me.     Oh,  fie!" 

"You  are  right.     I  am  a  vain  fool." 

"No,  that  you  are  not.  After  all,  how 
do  I  know  all  that  was  in  my  heart? 
(Ahem!)  Be  sure  of  this,  you  are  very 
welcome.  I  must  go  and  see  about  your 
dinner." 

In  that  Danish  farmhouse  life  was  very 
primitive.  Eva  Klosking,  and  both  her 
daughters,  helped  the  two  female  servants, 
or  directed  them,  in  every  department.     So 
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Ina,  who  was  on  her  defense,  had  many- 
excuses  for  escaping  Vizard,  when  he 
pressed  her  too  hotly.  But  at  last  she  was 
obliged  to  say,  "Oh,  pray,  my  friend — we 
are  in  Denmark:  here  widows  are  expected 
to  be  discreet." 

"But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  English 
fellows  who  adore  them  should  be  discreet. " 

"Perhaps  not:  but  then  the  Danish  lady 
runs  away." 

Which  she  did. 

But,  after  the  bustle  of  the  first  day,  he 
had  so  many  opportunities.  He  walked 
with  her,  sat  with  her  while  she  worked, 
and  hung  over  her,  entranced,  while  she 
sung.  He  produced  the  book  from  Vizard 
Court  without  warning,  and  she  screamed 
with  delight  at  sight  of  it,  and  caught  his 
hand  in  both  hers  and  kissed  it.  She  rev- 
eled in  those  sweet  strains  which  had  com- 
forted her  in  affliction:  and  oh,  the  eyes 
she  turned  on  him  after  singing  any  song 
in  this  particular  book!  Those  tender 
glances  thrilled  him  to  the  very  marrow. 

To  tell  the  honest  truth,  his  arrival  was 
a  godsend  to  Ina  Klosking.  When  she 
first  came  home  to  her  native  place,  and 
laid  her  head  on  her  mother's  bosom,  she 
was  in  Elysium.  The  house,  the  wood 
fires,  the  cooing  doves,  the  bleating  calves, 
the  primitive  life,  the  recollections  of  child- 
hood— all  were  balm  to  her,  and  she  felt 
like  ending  her  days  there.  But,  as  the 
days  rolled  on,  came  a  sense  of  monotony 
and  excessive  tranquillity.  She  was  on 
the  verge  of  ennui  when  Vizard  broke  in 
upon  her. 

From  that  moment  there  was  no  stagna- 
tion. He  made  li  f e  very  pleasant  to  her ; 
only  her  delicacy  took  the  alarm  at  his  open 
declarations ;  she  thought  them  so  prema- 
ture. 

At  last  he  said  to  her,  one  day,  "I  be- 
gi  n  to  fear  you  will  never  love  me  as  I  love 
you." 

"Who  knows?"  said  she.  "Time  works 
wonders." 

"I  wonder,"  said  he,  "whether  you  will 
ever  marry  any  other  man?" 

Ina  was  shocked  at  that.  "Oh,  my 
friend,  how  could  I — unless,"  said  she, 
with  a  sly  side-glance,  "you  consented." 


"Consent?     I'd  massacre  him." 

Ina  turned  toward  him.  "You  asked 
my  hand  at  a  time  when  you  thought  me 
— I  don't  know  what  you  thought — that  is 
a  thing  no  woman  could  forget.  And  now 
you  have  come  all  this  way  for  me.  I  am 
yours,  if  you  can  wait  for  me. ' ' 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  disen- 
gaged herself,  gently,  and  her  hand  rested 
an  unnecessary  moment  on  his  shoulder. 
"Is  that  how  you  understand  'waiting?'  " 
said  she,  with  a  blush,  but  an  indulgent 
smile. 

"What  is  the  use  waiting?" 

"It  is  a  matter  of  propriety." 

"How  long  are  we  to  wait?" 

"Only  a  few  months.  My  friend,  it  is 
like  a  boy  to  be  too  impatient.  Alas! 
would  you  marry  me  in  my  widow's  cap?" 

"Of  course  I  would.  Now,  Ina,  love,  a 
widow  who  has  been  two  years  separated 
from  her  husband!" 

"Certainly,  that  makes  a  difference — in 
one's  own  mind.  But  one  must  respect  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  Dear  friend,  it  is 
of  you  I  think,  though  I  speak  of  myself." 

"You  are  an  angel.  Take  your  own 
time.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter?  I 
don't  leave  Zutzig  without  you." 

Ina's  pink  tint  and  sparkling  eyes  be- 
trayed anything  but  horror  at  that  insane 
resolution.  However,  she  felt  it  her  duty 
to  say  that  it  was  unfortunate  she  should 
always  be  the  person  to  distract  him  from 
his  home  duties. 

"Oh,  nevermind  them,"  said  this  single- 
hearted  lover.  "I  have  appointed  Miss 
Gale  viceroy." 

However,  one  day  he  had  a  letter  from 
Zoe,  telling  him  that  Lord  Uxmoor  was 
now  urging  her  to  name  the  day;  but  she 
had  declined  to  do  that,  not  knowing  when 
it  might  suit  him  to  be  at  Vizard  Court. 
"But,  dearest,"  said  she,  "mind,  you  are 
not  to  hurry  home  for  me.  I  am  very  hap- 
py as  I  am,  and  I  hope  you  will  soon  be 
as  happy,  love.     She  is  a  noble  woman." 

The  latter  part  of  this  letter  tempted  Viz- 
ard to  show  it  to  Ina.  He  soon  found  his 
mistake.  She  kissed  it,  and  ordered  him 
off.  He  remonstrated.  She  put  on,  for  the 
first  time  in   Denmark,  her  marble  look, 
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and  said,  "You  will  lessen  my  esteem,  if 
you  are  cruel  to  your  sister.  Let  her  name 
the  wedding-day  at  once;  and  you  must 
be  there  to  give  her  away,  and  bless  her 
union,  with  a  brother's  love." 

He  submitted,  but  a  little  sullenly,  and 
said  it  was  very  hard. 

He  wrote  to  his  sister,  accordingly,  and 
she  named  the  day,  and  Vizard  settled  to 
start  for  home,  and  be  in  time. 

As  to  the  proprieties,  he  had  instructed 
Miss  Maitland  and  Fanny  Dover,  and 
given  them  and  La  Gale  carte  blanche. 
It  was  to  be  a  magnificent  wedding. 

This  being  excitement,  Fanny  Dover  was 
in  paradise.  Moreover,  a  rosy-cheeked 
curate  had  taken  the  place  of  the  venerable 
vicar,  and  Miss  Dover's  threat  to  flirt  out 
the  stigma  of  a  nun  was  executed  with 
promptitude,  zeal,  pertinacity,  and  the 
dexterity  that  comes  of  practice.  When 
the  day  came  for  his  leaving  Zutzig,  Viz- 
ard was  dejected.  "Who  knows  when  we 
may  meet  again?"  said  he. 

Ina  consoled  him.  "Do  not  be  sad,  dear 
friend.  You  are  doing  your  duty ;  and  as 
you  do  it  partly  to  please  me,  I  ought  to 
try  and  reward  you ;  ought  I  not?"  And 
she  gave  him  a  strange  look. 

"I  advise  you  not  to  press  that  ques- 
tion," said  he. 

At  the  very  hour  of  parting,  Ina's  eyes 
were  moist  with  tenderness,  but  there  was 
a  smile  on  her  face  very  expressive ;  yet  he 
could  not  make  out  what  it  meant.  She 
did  not  cry.  He  thought  that  hard.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  women  could  always 
cry.  She  might  have  done  the  usual  thing 
just  to  gratify  him. 

He  reached  home  in  good  time:  and 
played  the  grand  seigneur — nobody  could 
do  it  better  when  driven  to  it — to  do  honor 
to  his  sister.  She  was  a  peerless  bride:  she 
stood  superior  with  ebon  locks  and  coal 
black  eyes,  encircled  by  six  bridemaids — 
all  picked  blondes.  The  bevy,  with  that 
glorious  figure  in  the  middle,  seemed  one 
glorious  and  rare  flower. 

After  the  wedding,  the  breakfast;  and 
then  the  traveling  carriage;  the  four  liv- 
eried postilions  bedecked  with  favors. 

But  the  bride  wept  on  Vizard's  neck; 


and  a  light  seemed  to  leave  the  house  when 
she  was  gone.  The  carriages  kept  driving 
away  one  after  another  till  four  o'clock : 
and  then  Vizard  sat  disconsolate  in  his 
study,  and  felt  very  lonely. 

Yet  a  thing  no  bigger  than  a  leaf  suf- 
ficed to  drive  away  this  somber  mood,  a 
piece  of  amber-colored  paper  scribbled  on 
with  a  pencil :  a  telegram  from  Ashmead : 
"Good  news:  lost  sheep  turned  up.  Is  now 
with  her  mother  at  Claridge's  Hotel." 

Then  Vizard  was  in  raptures.  Now  he 
understood  Ina's  composure,  and  the  half 
sly  look  she  had  given  him,  and  her  dry 
eyes  at  parting,  and  other  things.  He  tore 
up  to  London  directly,  with  a  telegram  fly- 
ing ahead :  burst  in  upon  her,  and  had  her 
in  his  arms  in  a  moment,  before  her  moth- 
er :  she  fenced  no  longer,  but  owned  he  had 
gained  her  love,  as  he  had  deserved  it  in 
every  way. 

She  consented  to  be  married  that  week  in 
London:  only  she  asked  for  a  Continental 
tour  before  entering  Vizard  Court  as  his 
wife;  but  she  did  not  stipulate  even  for 
that — she  only  asked  it  submissively,  as 
one  whose  duty  it  now  was  to  obey,  not 
dictate. 

They  were  married  in  St.  George's 
Church  very  quietly,  by  special  license. 
Then  they  saw  her  mother  off,  and  crossed 
to  Calais.  They  spent  tsvo  happy  months 
together  on  the  Continent,  and  returned  to 
London. 

But  Vizard  was  too  old-fashioned,  and 
too  proud  of  his  wife,  to  sneak  into  Vizard 
Court  with  her.  He  did  not  make  it  a 
county  matter;  but  he  gave  the  village 
such  a  fete  as  had  not  been  seen  for  many 
a  day.  The  preparations  were  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Ashmead,  at  Ina's  request.  "He  will 
be  sure  to  make  it  theatrical,"  she  said; 
"but  perhaps  the  simple  villagers  will  ad- 
mire that,  and  it  will  amuse  you  and  me, 
love:  and  the  poor  dear  old  Thing  will  bo 
in  his  glory — I  hope  he  will  not  drink  too 
much." 

Ashmead  was  indeed  in  his  glory.  Noth- 
ing had  been  seen  in  a  play  that  he  did  not 
electrify  Islip  with,  and  the  surrounding 
villages.  He  pasted  large  posters  on  walls 
and  barn  doors,  and  his  small  bills  curled 
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round  the  patriarchs  of  the  forest  and  the 
roadside  trees,  and  blistered  the  gate  posts. 

The  day  came.  A  soapy  pole,  with  a 
leg  of  mutton  on  high  for  the  successful 
climber.  Races  in  sacks.  Short  blindfold 
races  with  wheelbarrows.  Pig  with  a 
greasy  tail,  to  be  won  by  him  who  could 
catch  him  and  shoulder  him,  without 
touching  any  other  part  of  him;  bowls  of 
treacle  for  the  boys  to  duck  heads  in  and 
fish  out  coins;  skittles,  nine  pins,  Aunt 
Sally,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

But  what  astonished  the  villagers  most 
was  a  May-pole,  with  long  ribbons,  about 
which  ballet  girls,  undisguised  as  High- 
landers, danced,  and  wound  and  unwound 
the  party-colored  streamers,  to  the  merry 
fiddle,  and  then  danced  reels  upon  a  plat- 
form, then  returned  to  their  little  tent :  but 
out  again  and  danced  hornpipes  undis- 
guised as  Jacky  Tars. 

Beer  flowed  from  a  sturdy  regiment  of 
barrels.  "The  Court"  kitchen  and  the  vil- 
lage bakehouse  kept  pouring  forth  meats, 
baked,  boiled,  and  roast;  there  was  a  pile 
of  loaves  like  a  haystack ;  and  they  roasted 
an  ox  whole  on  the  Green ;  and,  when  they 
found  they  were  burning  him  raw,  they 
fetched  the  butcher,  like  sensible  fellows, 
and  dismembered  the  giant,  and  so  roasted 
him  reasonably. 

In  the  midst  of  the  reveling  and  feast- 
ing, Vizard  and  Mrs.  Vizard  were  driven 
into  Islip  village  in  the  family  coach,  with 
four  horses  streaming  with  ribbons. 

They  drove  round  the  Green,  bowing  and 
smiling  in  answer  to  the  acclamations  and 
blessings  of  the  poor,  and  then  to  Vizard 
Court.  The  great  doors  flew  open.  The 
servants,  male  and  female,  lined  the  hall 
on  both  sides,  and  received  her  bowing  and 
courtesying  low,  on  the  very  spot  where 
she  had  nearly  met  her  death ;  her  husband 
took  her  hand  and  conducted  her  in  state 
to  her  own  apartment. 

It  was  open  house  to  all  that  joyful  day, 
and  at  night  magnificent  fireworks  on  the 
sweep,  seen  from  the  drawing-room  by 
Mrs.  Vizard,  Miss  Maitland,  Miss  Gale, 
Miss  Dover,  and  the  rosy-cheeked  curate, 
whom  she  had  tied  to  her  apron-strings. 

At    two   in   the  morning,    Mr.    Harris 


showed  Mr.  Ashmead  to  his  couch.  Both 
gentlemen  went  upstairs  a  little  graver 
than  any  of  our  modern  judges,  and  firm 
as  a  rock;  but  their  firmness  resembled 
that  of  a  roof  rather  than  a  wall ;  for  these 
dignities  as  they  went  made  one  inverted 
V-  so:  A 

It  is  time  the  "Woman-hater"  drew  to 
a  close,  for  the  woman-hater  is  spoiled. 
He  begins  sarcastic  speeches,  from  force  of 
habit,  but  stops  short  in  the  middle.  He 
is  a  very  happy  man,  and  owes  it  to  a 
woman,  and  knows  it.  He  adores  her ;  and 
to  love  well  is  to  be  happy.  But,  besides 
that,  she  watches  over  his  happiness  and 
his  good  with  that  unobtrusive  but  minute 
vigilance  which  belongs  to  her  sex,  and  is 
often  misapplied,  but  not  so  very  often  as 
cynics  say.  Even  the  honest  friendship 
between  him  and  the  remarkable  woman 
he  calls  his  "virago"  gives  him  many  a 
pleasant  hour.  He  is  still  a  humorist, 
though  cured  of  his  fling  at  the  fair  sex. 
His  last  tolerable  hit  was  at  the  monosyl- 
labic names  of  the  immortal  composers  his 
wife  had  disinterred  in  his  library.  Says 
he  to  parson  Denison,  hot  from  Oxford, 
"They  remind  me  of  the  Oxford  poets  in 
the  last  century : 

"Alma  novera  celebres  genuit  Rbedyeina  poetas. 
Bubb,   Stubb,   Grubb,   Crabbe,  Trappe,  Brome, 
Carey,  Tickell,  Evans." 

As  for  Ina  Vizard,  La  Klosking  no 
longer,  she  has  stepped  into  her  new  place 
with  her  native  dignity,  seemliness  and 
composure.  At  first,  a  few  county  ladies 
put  their  little  heads  together,  and  pre- 
pared to  give  themselves  airs;  but  the 
beauty,  dignity,  and  enchanting  grace  of 
Mrs.  Vizard  swept  this  little  faction  away 
like  small  dust.  Her  perfect  courtesy,  her 
mild  but  deep  dislike  of  all  feminine  back- 
biting, her  dead  silence  about  the  absent, 
except  when  she  can  speak  kindly — these 
rare  traits  have  forced,  by  degrees,  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  her  own  sex.  As 
for  the  men,  they  accepted  her  at  once 
with  enthusiasm.  She  and  Lady  Uxmoor 
are  the  acknowledged  belles  of  the  county. 
Lady  Uxmoor's  face  is  the  most  admired; 
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but  Mrs.  Vizard  comes  next,  and  her 
satin  shoulders,  statuesque  bust  and  arms, 
and  exquisite  hand,  turn  the  scale  with 
some.  But  when  she  speaks,  she  charms ; 
and  when  she  sings,  all  competition  dies. 

She  is  faithful  to  music,  and  especially 
to  sacred  music.  She  is  not  very  fond  of 
singing  at  parties,  aud  sometimes  gives 
offense  by  declining.  Music  sets  fools  talk 
ing,  because  it  excites  them,  and  then  their 
folly  comes  out  by  the  road  nature  has 
provided.  But  when  Mrs.  Vizard  has  to 
sing  in  one  key,  and  people  talk  in  five 
other  keys,  that  gives  this  artist  such  phys- 
ical pain  that  she  often  declines,  merely  to 
escape  it.  It  does  not  much  mortify  her 
vanity,  she  has  so  little. 

She  always  sings  in  church,  and  sings 
out,  too,  when  she  is  there;  and  plays  the 
harmonium.  She  trains  the  villagers — 
girls,  boys  and  adults — with  untiring  good 
humor  and  patience. 

Among  her  pupils  are  two  fine  voices — 
Tom  Wilder,  a  grand  bass,  and  the  rosy- 
cheeked  curate,  a  greater  rarity  still,  a  gen- 
uine counter-tenor. 

These  two  can  both  read  music  tolerably ; 
but  the  curate  used  to  sing  everything, 
however  full  of  joy,  with  a  pathetic  whine, 
for  which  Vizard  chaffed  him  in  vain; 
but  Mrs.  Vizard  persuaded  him  out  of  it, 
where  argument  and  satire  failed. 

People  come  far  and  near  to  hear  the 
hymns  at  Islip  Church,  sung  in  full  har- 
mony— trebles,  tenors,  counter-tenor,  and 
bass. 

A  trait — she  allows  nothing  to  be  sung 
in  church  unrehearsed.  The  rehearsals 
are  on  Saturday  night,  and  never  shirked, 
such  is  the  respect  for  "Our  Dame."  To 
be  sure,  "Our  Dame"  fills  the  stomachs 
and  wets  the  whistles  of  her  faithful  choir 
on  Saturday  nights. 

On  Sunday  nights  there  are  perform- 
ances of  sacred  music  in  the  great  dining- 
hall.  But  these  are  rather  more  ambitious 
than  those  in  the  village  church.  The  per- 
formers meet  on  that  happy  footing  of 
camaraderie  the  fine  arts  create,  the  su- 
perior respect  shown  to  Mrs.  Vizard  being 
mainly  paid  to  her  as  the  greater  musician. 
They  attack  anthems  and  services ;  and  a 
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trio,  by  the  parson,  the  blacksmith,  and 
"Our  Dame,"  is  really  an  extraordinary 
treat,  owing  to  the  great  beauty  of  the 
voices.  It  is  also  piquant  to  hear  the  fe- 
male singer  constantly  six,  and  often  ten, 
notes  below  the  male  counter-tenor;  but 
then  comes  Wilder  with  his  diapason,  and 
the  harmony  is  noble;  the  more  so  that 
Mrs.  Vizard  rehearses  her  pupils  in  the 
swell — a  figure  too  little  practiced  in  mu- 
sic, and  nowhere  carried  out  as  she  does  it. 
One  night  the  organist  of  Barford  was 
there.  They  sung  Kent's  service  in  F, 
and  Mrs.  Vizard  still  admired  it.  She  and 
the  parson  swelled  in  the  duet,  "To  be  a 
Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles, ' '  etc.  Organ- 
ist approved  the  execution,  but  said  the 
composition  was  a  meager  thing,  quite  out 
of  date.  "We  have  much  finer  things  now 
by  learned  men  of  the  day." 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "bring  me  one." 
So,  next  Sunday,  he  brought  her  a  learn- 
ed composition,  and  played  it  to  her,  pre- 
liminary to  their  singing  it.  But  she  de- 
clined it  on  the  spot.  "What!"  said  she. 
"Mr.  X.,  would  you  compare  this  mean- 
ingless stuff  with  Kent  in  F?  Why,  in 
Kent,  the  dominant  sentiment  of  each  com- 
position is  admirably  preserved.  His 
'Magnificat'  is  lofty  jubilation,  with  a 
free,  onward  rush.  His  'Dimittis'  is  di- 
vine repose  after  life's  fever.  But  this 
poor  pedant's  'Magnificat'  begins  with  a 
mere  crash,  and  then  falls  into  the  pathetic 
— an  excellent  thing  in  its  place,  but  not 
in  a  song  of  triumph.  As  to  his  'Dimittis,' 
it  simply  defies  the  words.  This  is  no 
Christian  sunset.  It  is  not  good  old'Sim- 
eon  gently  declining  to  his  rest,  content  to 
close  those  eyes  which  had  seen  the  world's 
salvation.  This  is  a  tempest,  and  all  the 
windows  rattling,  and  the  great  Napoleon 
dying,  amid  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
with  'tete  d'armee!'  on  his  dying  lips,  and 
'battle'  in  his  expiring  soul.  No,  sir;  if 
the  learned  Englishmen  of  this  day  can  do 
nothing  nearer  the  mark  than  doleful 

MAGNIFICATS    and    STORMY    NUNC    DIMIT- 

tises,  I  shall  stand  faithful  to  poor  dead 
Kent,  and  his  fellows — they  were  my  solace 
in  sickness  and  sore  trouble." 

In  accordance  with  these  views  of  vocal 
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music,  and  desirous  to  expand  its  sphere, 
Mrs.  Vizard  has  just  offered  handsome 
prizes  in  the  county  for  the  best  service,  in 
which  the  dominant  sentiment  of  the  words 
shall  be  as  well  preserved  as  in  Kent's  de- 
spised service ;  and  another  prize  to  who- 
ever can  set  any  famous  short  secular  poem, 
or  poetical  passage  (not  in  ballad  meter),  to 
good  and  appropriate  music. 

This  has  elicited  several  pieces.  The 
composers  have  tried  their  hands  on  Dry- 
den's  Ode;  on  the  meeting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache  (Pope's  "Homer");  on  two 
short  poems  of  Tennyson;  etc.,  etc. 

But  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  good 
thing.  The  pieces  are  under  consideration. 
Vizard  says  the  competitors  are  triflers. 
He  shall  set  Mr.  Arnold's  version  of  "Hero 
and  Leander"  to  the  harp,  and  sing  it  him- 
self. This,  he  intimates,  will  silence  com- 
petition and  prove  an  era.  I  think  so  too, 
if  his  music  should  happen  to  equal  the 
lines  in  value.  But  I  hardly  think  it  will, 
because  the  said  Vizard,  though  he  has 
taste  and  ear,  does  not  know  one  note  from 
another.  So  I  hope  "Hero  and  Leander" 
will  fall  into  abler  hands;  and  in  any  case, 
I  trust  Mrs.  Vizard  will  succeed  in  her 
worthy  desire  to  enlarge,  very  greatly,  the 
sphere  and  the  nobility  of  vocal  music.  It 
is  a  desire  worthy  of  this  remarkable  char- 
acter, of  whom  I  now  take  my  leave  with 
regret. 

I  must  own  that  regret  is  caused  in  part 
by  my  fear  that  I  may  not  have  done  her 
all  the  justice  I  desired. 

I  have  long  felt  and  regretted  that  many 
able  female  writers  are  doing  much  to  per- 
petuate the  petty  vices  of  a  sex,  which, 
after 'all,  is  at  present  but  half  educated, 
by  devoting  three  thick  volumes  to  such 
empty  women  as  Biography,  though  a 
lower  art  than  Fiction,  would  not  waste 
three  pages  on.  They  plead  truth  and 
fidelity  to  nature.  "We  write  the  average 
woman,  for  the  average  woman  to  read," 
say  they.  But  they  are  not  consistent; 
for  the  average  woman  is  under  five  feet, 
and  rather  ugly.  Now  these  paltry  women 
are  all  beautiful — *«*<"  **  h«y«a<"  «,  as  Homer 
hath  it. 

Fiction  has  just  as  much  right  to  select 


large  female  souls  as  Biography  or  Paint- 
ing has;  and  to  pick  out  a  selfish,  shallow, 
illiterate  creature,  with  nothing  but  beauty, 
and  bestow  three  enormous  volumes  on  her, 
is  to  make  a  perverse  selection,  beauty  be- 
ing, after  all,  rarer  in  women  than  wit, 
sense,  and  goodness.  It  is  as  false  and 
ignoble  in  art,  as  to  marry  a  pretty  face 
without  heart  and  brains  is  silly  in  con- 
duct. 

Besides,  it  gives  the  female  reader  a  low 
model  instead  of  a  high  one,  and  so  does 
her  a  little  harm ;  whereas  a  writer  ought 
to  do  good — or  try,  at  all  events. 

Having  all  this  in  my  mind,  and  remem- 
bering how  many  noble  women  have  shone 
like  stars  in  every  age  and  every  land,  and 
feeling  sure  that,  as  civilization  advances, 
such  women  will  become  far  more  com- 
mon, I  have  tried  to  look  ahead  and  paint 
La  Klosking. 

But  such  portraiture  is  difficult.  It  is 
like  writing  a  statue. 

"  Qui  mihi  non  credit  faciat  licet  ipse 
periclum, 
Mox  fuerit  studiis  sequior  ille  meis." 

Harrington  Vizard,  Esq.,  caught  Miss 
Fanny  Dover  on  the  top  round  but  one  of 
the  steps  of  his  library.  She  looked  down, 
pinkish,  and  said  she  was  searching  for 
"Tillotson's  Sermons." 

"What  on  earth  can  you  wantof  them?" 

"To  improve  my  mind,  to  be  sure," 
said  the  minx. 

Vizard  said,  "Now  you  stay  there,  miss 
— don't  you  move;"  and  he  sent  for  Ina. 
She  came  directly,  and  he  said,  "Things 
have  come  to  a  climax.  My  lady  is  hunt- 
ing for  'Tillotson's  Sermons.'  Poor  Deni- 
son!"    (That  was  the  rosy  curate's  name.) 

"Well,"  said  Fanny,  turning  red,  "I 
told  you  I  should.  Why  should  I  be  good 
any  longer?  All  the  sick  are  cured  one 
way  or  other,  and  I  am  myself  again." 

"Humph!"  said  Vizard.  "Unfortunately 
for  your  little  plans  of  conduct,  the  heads 
of  this  establishment,  here  present,  have 
sat  in  secret  committee,  and  your  wings 
are  to  be  clipped — by  order  of  council." 

"La!"  said  Fanny,  pertly. 

Vizard  imposed  silence   with   a  lordly 
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wave.  "It  is  a  laughable  thing;  but  this 
divine  is  in  earnest.  He  has  revealed  his 
hopes  and  fears  to  me. ' ' 

"Then  he  is  a  great  baby,"  said  Fanny-, 
coming  down  the  steps.  "No,  no;  we  are 
both  too  poor."  And  she  vented  a  little 
sigh. 

"Not  you.  The  vicar  has  written  to 
vacate.  Now,  I  don't  like  you  much,  be- 
cause you  never  make  me  laugh;  but  I'm 
awfully  fond  of  Denison ;  and,  if  you  will 
marry  my  dear  Denison,  you  shall  have  the 
vicarage;  it  is  a  fat  one." 

"Oh,  cousin!" 

"And,"  said  Mrs.  Vizard,  "he  permits 
me  to  furnish  it  for  you.  You  and  I  will 
make  it  'a  bijou.'  " 

Fanny  kissed  them  both,  impetuously: 
then  said  she  would  have  a  little  cry.  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  In  due  course  she 
was  Mrs.  Denison,  and  broke  a  solemn  vow 
that  she  never  would  teach  girls  St.  Mat- 
thew. 

Like  coquettes  in  general,  who  have  had 
their  fling  at  the  proper  time,  she  makes  a 
pretty  good  wife;  but  she  has  one  fault — 
she  is  too  hard  upon  girls  who  flirt. 

Mr.  Ashmead  flourishes.  Besides  his 
agency,  he  sometimes  treats  for  a  new 
piece,  collects  a  little  company,  and  tours 
the  provincial  theaters.  He  always  plays 
them  a  week  at  Taddington,  and  with  per- 
fect gravity  loses  six  pounds  per  night. 
Then  he  has  a  "bespeak,"  Vizard  or  Ux- 
moor  turn  about.  There  is  a  line  of  car- 
riages; the  snobs  crowd  in  to  see  the  gen- 
try. Vizard  pays  twenty  pounds  for  his 
box,  and  takes  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
tickets,  and  Joseph  is  in  his  glory,  and 
stays  behind  the  company  to  go  to  Islip 
Church  next  day,  and  spend  a  happy  night 
at  the  Court.  After  that  he  says  he  feels 
good  for  three  or  four  days. 

Mrs.  Gale  now  leases  the  Hillstoke  farm 
of  Vizard,  and  does  pretty  well.  She  breeds 
a  great  many  sheep  and  cattle.  The  high 
ground  and  sheltering  woods  suit  them. 
She  makes  a  little  money  every  year,  and 
gets  a  very  good  house  for  nothing. 

Doctress  Gale  is  still  all  eyes,  and  no- 
tices everything.  She  studies  hard,  and 
practices  a  little.     They  tried  to  keep  her 


out  of  the  Taddington  infirmary;  but  she 
went,  almost  crying,  to  Vizard,  and  he  ex- 
ploded with  wrath.  He  consulted  Lord 
Uxmoor,  and  between  them  the  infirmary 
was  threatened  with  the  withdrawal  of 
eighty  annual  subscriptions  if  they  per- 
sisted. The  managers  caved  directly, 
and  Doctress  Gale  is  a  steady  visitor. 

A  few  mothers  are  coming  to  their 
senses  and  sending  for  her  to  their  unmar- 
ried daughters.  This  is  the  main  source 
of  her  professional  income.  She  has,  how- 
ever, taken  one  enormous  fee  from  a  bon 
vivant,  whose  life  she  saved  by  esculents. 
She  told  him  at  once  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  medicine,  and  she  could  do  noth- 
ing for  him  unless  he  chose  to  live  in  her 
house,  and  eat  and  drink  only  what  she 
should  give  him.  He  had  a  horror  of  dy- 
ing, though  he  had  lived  so  well;  so  he 
submitted,  and  she  did  actually  cure  that 
one  glutton.  But  she  says  she  will  never 
do  it  again.  "After  forty  years  of  made 
dishes  they  ought  to  be  content  to  die;  it 
is  bare  justice,"  quoth  Rhoda  Gale,  M.D. 

An  apothecary  in  Barford  threatened  to 
indict  this  Gallic  physician.  But  the  other 
medical  men  dissuaded  him,  partly  from 
liberality,  partly  from  discretion :  the  fine 
would  have  been  paid  by  public  subscrip- 
tion twenty  times  over  and  nothing  gained 
but  obloquy.  The  doctress  would  never 
have  yielded. 

She  visits,  and  prescribes,  and  laughs  at 
the  law,  as  love  is  said  to  laugh  at  lock- 
smiths. 

To  be  sure,  in  this  country,  a  law  is  no 
law,  when  it  has  no  foundation  in  justice, 
morality,  or  public  policy. 

Happy  in  her  position,  and  in  her  friends, 
she  now  reviews  past  events  with  the  can- 
dor of  a  mind  that  loves  truth  sincerely. 
She  went  into  Vizard's  study  one  day, 
folded  her  arms,. and  delivered  herself  as 
follows :  "I  guess  there's  something  I  ought 
to  say  to  you.  When  I  told  you  about  our 
treatment  at  Edinburgh,  the  wound  still 
bled,  and  I  did  not  measure  my  words  as  I 
ought,  professing  science.  Now  I  feel  a  call 
to  say  that  the  Edinburgh  school  was,  after 
all,  more  liberal  to  us  than  any  other  in 
Great  Bri  tain  or  Ireland.  The  others  closed 
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tfce  door  in  our  faces.  This  school  opened 
it  half.  At  first  there  was  a  liberal  spirit; 
but  the  friends  of  justice  got  frightened, 
and  the  unionists  stronger.  We  were  over- 
powered at  every  turn.  But  what  I  omitted 
to  impress  on  you,  is,  that  when  we  were 
defeated,  it  was  always  by  very  small  ma- 
jorities. That  was  so  even  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges,  which  have  been  deliv- 
ered since  I  told  you  my  tale.  There  were 
six  jurists,  and  only  seven  pettifoggers.  It 
was  so  all  through.  Now,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  act  of  a  majority  is  the  act 
of  a  body.  It  must  be  so.  It  is  the  way 
of  the  world :  but  when  an  accurate  person 
comes  to  describe  a  business,  and  deal  with 
the  character  of  a  whole  university,  she  is 
not  to  call  the  larger  half  the  whole,  and 
make  the  matter  worse  than  it  was.  That 
is  not  scientific.     Science  discriminates." 

I  am  not  sorry  the  doctress  offered  this 
little  explanation;  it  accords  with  her  so- 
ber mind  and  her  veneration  of  truth.  But 
I  could  have  dispensed  with  it  for  one.  In 
Britain,  when  we  are  hurt,  we  howl;  and 
the  deuce  is  in  it  if  the  weak  may  not  howl 
when  the  strong  overpower  them  by  the 
arts  of  the  weak. 

Should  that  part  of  my  tale  rouse  any 
honest  sympathy  with  this  English  woman 
who  can  legally  prescribe,  consult,  and 
take  fees,  in  France,  but  not  in  England, 
though  she  could  eclipse  at  a  public  exam- 
ination nine-tenths  of  those  who  can,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  inform  them  that,  even 
while  her  narrative  was  in  the  press,  our 
Government  declared  it  would  do  some- 
thing for  the  relief  of  medical  women,  but 
would  sleep  upon  it. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  But 
still,  where  there  is  no  stimulus  of  faction 
or  personal  interest  to  urge  a  measure,  but 
only  such  "unconsidered  trifles"  as  public 
justice  and  public  policy^,  there  are  always 
two  great  dangers:  1.  That  the  sleep  may 
know  no  waking;  2.  That  after  too  long  a 
sleep  the  British  legislator  may  jump  out 
of  bed  all  in  a  hurry,  and  do  the  work  in- 
effectually; for  nothing  leads  oftener  to 
reckless  haste  than  long  delay. 

I  hope,  then,  that  a  few  of  my  influen- 
tial readers  will  be  vigilant,  and  challenge 


a  full  discussion  by  the  whole  mind  of  Par' 
liament,  so  that  no  temporary,  pettifog- 
ging half-measure  may  slip  into  a  thin 
house — like  a  weasel  into  an  empty  barn — 
and  so  obstruct  for  many  years  legislation 
upon  durable  principle.  The  thing  lies  in 
a  nutshell.  The  Legislature  has  been  en- 
trapped. It  never  intended  to  outlaw 
women  in  the  matter.  The  persons  who 
have  outlawed  them  are  all  subjects,  and 
the  engines  of  outlawry  have  been  "certifi- 
cates of  attendance  on  lectures,"  and  "pub- 
lic examinations."  By  closing  the  lecture 
room  and  the  examination  hall  to  all  women 
— learned  or  unlearned — a  clique  has  out- 
lawed a  population,  under  the  letter,  not 
the  spirit,  of  a  badly  written  statute.  But 
it  is  for  the  three  estates  of  the  British 
realm  to  leave  off  scribbling  statutes,  and 
learn  to  write  them,  and  to  bridle  the  ego- 
tism of  cliques,  and  respect  the  nation. 
The  present  form  of  government  exists  on 
that  understanding,  and  so  must  all  forms 
of  government  in  England.  And  it  is  so 
easy.  It  only  wants  a  little  singleness  of 
mind  and  common  sense.  Years  ago  cer- 
'  tificates  of  attendance  on  various  lectures 
were  reasonably  demanded.  They  were  a 
slight  presumptive  evidence  of  proficiency, 
and  had  a  supplementary  value,  because  the 
public  examinations  were  so  loose  and  inad- 
equate; but  once  establish  a  stiff,  search- 
ing, sufficient,  incorruptible,  public  exam- 
ination, and  then  to  have  passed  that  ex- 
amination is  not  presumptive,  but  demon- 
strative, proof  of  proficiency,  and  swallows 
up  all  minor  and  merely  presumptive 
proofs. 

There  is  nothing  much  stupider  than  an- 
achronism. What  avail  certificates  of  lec- 
tures in  our  day?  either  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained at  the  lectures  enables  the  pupil  to 
pass  the  great  examination,  or  it  does  not. 
If  it  does,  the  certificate  is  superfluous;  if 
it  does  not,  the  certificate  is  illusory. 

What  the  British  legislator,  if  for  once 
he  would  rise  to  be  a  lawgiver,  should  do, 
and  that  quickly,  is  to  throw  open  the  med- 
ical schools  to  all  persons  for  matricula- 
tion. To  throw  open  all  hospitals  and  in- 
firmaries to  matriculated  students,  with- 
out respect  of  sex,  as  they  are  already  open, 
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by  shameless  partiality  and  transparent 
greed,  to  unmatriculated  women,  provided 
they  confine  their  ambition  to  the  most  re- 
pulsive and  unfeminine  part  of  medicine, 
the  nursing  of  both  sexes,  and  laying  out 
of  corpses. 

Both  the  above  rights,  as  independent 
of  sex  as  other  natural  rights,  should  be 
expressly  protected  by  "mandamus,"  and 
"suit  for  damages."  The  lecturers  to  be 
compelled  to  lecture  to  mixed  classes,  or 
to  give  separate  lectures  to  matriculated 
women  for  half  fees,  whichever  those  lect- 
urers prefer.  Before  this  clause  all  diffi- 
culties would  melt,  like  hail  in  the  dog 
days.  Male  modesty  is  a  purely  imaginary 
article,  set  up  for  a  trade  purpose,  and  will 
give  way  to  justice  the  moment  it  costs  the 
proprietors  fifty  per  cent.  I  know  my  own 
sex  from  hair  to  heel,  and  will  take  my 
Bible  oath  of  that. 

Of  the  foreign  matriculated  student, 
British  or  European,  nothing  should  be 
demanded  but  the  one  thing,  which  mat- 
ters one  straw — viz.,  infallible  proofs  of 
proficiency  in  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine, 
and  its  collaterals,  under  public  examina- 
tion. This,  which  is  the  only  real  safe- 
guard, and  the  only  necessary  safeguard  to 
the  public,  and  the  only  one  the  public 
ask,  should  be  placed,  i  n  some  degree,  under 
the  sure  control  of  Government  without 
respect  of  cities ;  and  much  greater  vigi- 
lance exercised  than  ever  has  been  yet. 
Wli3r,  under  the  system  which  excludes 
learned  women,  male  dunces  have  been 
personated  by  able  students,  and  so  diplo- 
mas stolen  again  and  again.  The  student, 
male  or  female,  should  have  power  to  com- 
pel the  examiners,  by  mandamus  and  other 
stringent  remedies,  to  examine  at  fit  times 
and  seasons.  In  all  the  paper  work  of 
these  examinations,  the  name,  and  of 
course  the  sex,  of  the  student  should  be 
concealed  from  the  examiners.  There  is  a 
very  simple  way  of  doing  it. 

Should  a  law  be  passed  on  this  broad 
and  simple  basis,  that  law  will  stand  im- 
mortal, with  pettifogging  acts  falling  all 
around,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  larger  half  of  the  population 
will  no  longer  be  unconstitutionally  jug- 


gled, under  cover  of  law,  out  of  their  right 
to  take  their  secret  ailments  to  a  skilled 
physician  of  their  own  sex,  and  compelled 
to  go,  blushing,  writhing,  and,  after  all, 
concealing  and  fibbing,  to  a  male  phy- 
sician; the  picked  few  no  longer  robbed 
of  their  right  to  science,  reputation,  and 
Bread. 

The  good  effect  on  the  whole  mind  of 
woman  would  be  incalculable.  Great  prizes 
of  study  and  genius  offered  to  the  able  few 
have  always  a  salutary  and  wonderful  op- 
eration on  the  many  who  never  gain  them ; 
it  would  be  great  and  glad  tidings  to  our 
whole  female  youth  to  say,  "You  need  not 
be  frivolous  idlers;  you  need  not  give  the 
colts  fifty  yards'  start  for  the  Derby — I 
mean,  you  need  not  waste  three  hours  of 
the  short  working  day  in  dressing  and 
undressing,  and  combing  your  hair.  You 
need  not  throw  away  the  very  seed-time  of 
life  on  music,  though  you  are  unmusical 
to  the  backbone;  nor  yet  on  your  three 
"C's — croquet,  crochet,  and  coquetry:  for 
Civilization  and  sound  Law  have  opened 
to  you  one  great,  noble,  and  difficult  pro- 
fession with  three  branches,  two  of  which 
Nature  intended  you  for.  The  path  is 
arduous,  but  flowers  grow  beside  it,  anu 
the  prize  is  great." 

I  say  that  this  prize,  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  those  superior  women  who 
have  won  it,  would  leaven  the  whole  sex 
with  higher  views  of  life  than  enter  their 
heads  at  present;  would  raise  their  self- 
respect,  and  set  thousands  of  them  to  study 
the  great  and  noble  things  that  are  in 
medicine,  and  connected  with  it,  instead 
of  childish  things. 

Is. there  really  one  manly  heart  that 
would  grudge  this  boon  to  a  sex  which  is 
the  nurse  and  benefactress  of  every  man 
in  his  tender  and  most  precarious  years? 

Realize  the  hard  condition  of  women. 
Among  barbarians  their  lot  is  unmixed 
misery;  with  us  their  condition  is  better, 
but  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  because  we 
are  but  half  civilized,  and  so  their  lot  is 
still  very  unhappy  compared  with  ours. 

And  we  are  so  unreasonable.  "We  men 
cannot  go  straight  ten  yards  without  re- 
wards as  well  as  punishments.      Yet  we 
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could  govern  our  women  by  punishments 
alone.  They  are  eternally  tempted  to  folly, 
yet  snubbed  the  moment  they  would  be 
wise.  A  million  shops  spread  their  nets, 
and  entice  them  by  their  direst  foible. 
Their  very  mothers — for  want  of  medical 
knowledge  in  the  sex— clasp  the  fatal,  idi- 
otic corset  on  their  growing  bodies,  though 
thin  as  a  lath.  So  the  girl  grows  up, 
crippled  in  the  ribs  and  lungs  by  her  own 
mother;  and  her  life,  too,  is  in  stays — 
cabined,  cribbed,  confined:  unless  she  can 
paint,  or  act,  or  write  novels,  every  path  of 
honorable  ambition  is  closed  to  her.  "We 
treat  her  as  we  do  our  private  soldiers — 
the  lash,  but  no  promotion ;  and  our  pri- 
vate soldiers  are  the  scum  of  Europe  for 
that  very  reason,  and  no  other. 

I  say  that  to  open  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine  to  women  folk,  under  the 
infallible  safeguard  of  a  stiff  public  exami- 
nation, will  be  to  rise  in  respect  for  human 


rights  to  the  level  of  European  nations, 
who  do  not  brag  about  just  freedom  half 
as  loud  as  we  do,  and  to  respect  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  many  million  citizens, 
who  all  pay  the  taxes  like  men,  and,  by 
the  contract  with  the  State  implied  in  that 
payment,  buy  the  clear  human  right  they 
have  yet  to  go  down  on  their  knees  for. 
It  will  also  import  into  medical  science 
a  new  and  less  theoretical,  but  cautious, 
teachable,  observant  kind  of  intellect;  it 
will  give  the  larger  half  of  the  nation 
an  honorable  ambition,  and  an  honor- 
able pursuit,  toward  which  their  hearts 
and  instincts  are  bent  by  Nature  herself; 
it  will  tend  to  elevate  this  whole  sex,  and 
its  young  children,  male  as  well  as  female, 
and  so  will  advance  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  which  in  ages  past,  in  our  own  day, 
and  in  all  time,  hath,  and  doth,  and  will, 
keep  step  exactly  with  the  progress  of 
women  toward  mental  equality  with  men. 


END   OF  "A  WOMAN-HATER. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Then  I  say,  once  for  all,  that  priest 
shall  never  darken  my  doors  again." 

"  Then  I  say  they  are  my  doors,  and  not 
yours,  and  that  holy  man  shall  brighten 
them  whenever  he  will." 

The  gentleman  and  lady  who  faced  each 
other  pale  and  furious,  and  interchanged 
this  bitter  defiance,  were  man  and  wife, 
and  had  loved  each  other  well. 

Miss  Catharine  Peyton  was  a  young  lady 
of  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
most  striking,  but  least  popular  beauty  in 
the  county.  She  was  very  tall  and  straight, 
and  carried  herself  a  little  too  imperiously ; 
yet  she  would  sometimes  relax  and  all  but 
dissolve  that  haughty  figure,  and  hang 
sweetly  drooping  over  her  favorites ;  then 
the  contrast  was  delicious  and  the  woman 
fascinating. 

Her  hair  was  golden  and  glossy,  her 
eyes  a  lovely  gray ;  and  she  had  a  way  of 
turning  them  on  slowly  and  full,  so  that 
their  victim  could  not  fail  to  observe  two 
things:  first,  that  they  were  grand  and 
beautiful  orbs;  secondly,  that  they  were 
thoughtfully  overlooking  him,  instead  of 
looking  at  him. 

So  contemplated  by  glorious  eyes,  a  man 
feels  small  and  bitter. 

Catharine  was  apt  to  receive  the  blunt 
compliments  of  the  Cumberland  squires 
with  this  sweet,  celestial,  superior  gaze, 
and  for  this  and  other  imperial  charms 
was  more  admired  than  liked. 


The  family  estate  was  entailed  on  her 
brother;  her  father  spent  every  farthing 
he  could;  so  she  had  no  money,  and  no 
expectations,  except  from  a  distant  cousin 
— Mr.  Charlton,  of  Hernshaw  Castle  and 
Bolton  Hall. 

Even  these  soon  dwindled.  Mr.  Charl- 
ton took  a  fancy  to  his  late  wife's  relation, 
GrifBth  Gaunt,  and  had  him  into  his  house 
and  treated  him  as  his  heir.  This  dis- 
heartened two  admirers  who  had  hitherto 
sustained  Catharine  Peyton's  gaze,  and 
they  retired.  Comely  girls,  girls  long- 
nosed,  but  rich,  girls  snub-nosed,  but 
winning,  married  on  all  sides  of  her;  but 
the  imperial  beauty  remained  Miss  Peyton 
at  two  and  twenty. 

She  was  rather  kind  to  the  poor ;  would 
give  them  money  out  of  her  slender  purse, 
and  would  even  make  clothes  for  the 
women,  and  sometimes  read  to  them: 
very  few  of  them  could  read  to  them- 
selves in  that  day.  All  she  required  in 
return  was,  that  they  should  be  Roman 
Catholics,  like  herself,  or  at  least  pretend 
they  might  be  brought  to  that  faith  by  - 
little  and  little. 

She  was  a  high-minded  girl,  and  could 
be  a  womanly  one — whenever  she  chose. 

She  hunted  about  twice  a  week  in  the 
season,  and  was  at  home  in  the  saddle,  for 
she  had  ridden  from  a  child;  but  so  in- 
grained was  her  character,  that  this  sport, 
which  more  or  less  unsexes  most  women, 
had  no  perceptible  effect  on  her  mind,  nor 
even  on  her  manners.     The  scarlet  riding- 
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habit  ,and  little  purple  cap,  and  the  great 
white,  bony  horse  she  rode,  were  often  seen 
in  a  good  place  at  the  end  of  a  long  run ; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  lady  was  a  most  un- 
genial  fox-huntress.  She  never  spoke  a 
word  but  to  her  acquaintances,  and  wore 
a  settled  air  of  dreamy  indifference,  except 
when  the  hounds  happened  to  be  in  full 
cry,  and  she  galloping  at  their  heels. 
Worse  than  that,  when  the  dogs  were 
running  into  the  fox,  and  his  fate  certain, 
she  had  been  known  to  rein  in  her  strug- 
gling *horse,  and  pace  thoughtfully  home, 
instead  of  coming,  in  at  the  death,  and 
claiming  the  brush. 

One  day,  being  complimented  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  run  by  the  gentleman 
who  kept  the  hounds,  she  turned  her 
celestial  orbs  on  him,   and  said — 

"Nay,  Sir  Ralph,  I  love  to  gallop;  and 
this  sorry  business  gives  me  an  excuse." 

It  was  full  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
country  teemed  with  foxes ;  but  it  abounded 
in  stiff  coverts,  and  a  knowing  fox  was 
sure  to  run  from  one  to  another ;  and  then 
came  wearisome  efforts  to  dislodge  him; 
and  then  Miss  Peyton's  gray  eyes  used  to 
explore  vacancy,  and  ignore  her  compan- 
ions, biped  and  quadruped. 

But  one  day  they  drew  Yewtree  Brow, 
and  found  a  stray  fox.  At  Gaylad's  first 
note  he  broke  cover,  and  went  away  from 
home  across  the  open  country.  A  hedger 
saw  him  steal  out,  and  gave  a  view  halloo ; 
the  riders  came  round  helter-skelter;  the 
dogs  in  cover  one  by  one  threw  up  their 
noses  and  voices;  the  horns  blew,  the 
canine  music  swelled  to  a  strong  chorus, 
and  away  they  swept  across  country — ■ 
*  dogs,  horses,  men;  and  the  deuce  take 
the  hindmost! 

It  was  a  gallant  chase,  and  our  dreamy 
virgin's  blood  got  up.  Erect,  but  lithe 
and  vigorous,  and  one  with  her  great 
white  gelding,  she  came  flying  behind 
the  foremost  riders,  and  took  leap  for 
leap  with  them.  One  glossy,  golden  curl 
streamed  back  in  the  rushing  air ;  her  gray 
eyes  glowed  with  earthly  fire ;  and  two  red 
spots  on  the  upper  part  of  her  cheeks  showed 
she  was  much  excited,  without  a  grain  of 
fear.     Yet  in  the  first  ten  minutes  one  gen- 


tleman was  unhorsed  before  her  eyes,  and 
one  came  to  grief  along  with  his  animal, 
and  a  thoroughbred  chestnut  was  gallop- 
ing and  snorting  beside  her  with  empty 
saddle.  Presently  young  Featherstone,  who 
led  her  by  about  fifteen  yards,  crushed 
through  a  high  hedge,  and  was  seen  no 
more,  but  heard  wallowing  in  the  deep, 
unsuspected  ditch  beyond.  There  was 
no  time  to  draw  bridle.  "Lie  still,  sir, 
if  you  please,"  said  Catharine,  with  cool 
civility;  then  up  rein,  in  spur,  and  she 
cleared  the  ditch  and  its  muddy  contents, 
alive  and  dead,  and  away  without  looking 
behind  her. 

On,  on,  on,  till  all  the  pinks  and  buck- 
skins, erst  so  smart,  were  splashed  with 
clay  and  dirt  of  every  hue,  and  all  the 
horses'  late  glossy  coats  were  bathed  with 
sweat  and  lathered  with  foam,  and  their 
gaping  nostrils  blowing  and  glowing  red ; 
and  then  it  was  that  Harrowden  Brook, 
swollen  wide  and  deep  by  the  late  rains, 
came  right  between  the  fox  and  Dogmore 
Underwood,  for  which  he  was  making. 

The  hunt  sweeping  down  a  hillside 
caught  sight  of  Reynard  running  for  the 
brook.  They  made  sure  of  him  now. 
But  he  lapped  a  drop,  and  then  slipped 
in,  and  soon  crawled  out  on  the  other 
side,  and  made  feebly  for  the  covert, 
weighted  with  wet  fur. 

At  sight  of  him,  the  hunt  hallooed  and 
trumpeted,  and  came  tearing  on  with  fresh 
vigor. 

But  when  they  came  near  the  brook,  lo, 
it  was  twenty  feet  wide,  and  running  fast 
and  brown.  Some  riders  skirted  it,  look- 
ing for  a  narrow  part.  Two  horses,  being 
spurred  at  it,  came  to  the  bank,  and  then 
went  rearing  round  on  their  heels,  deposit- 
ing one  hat  and  another  rider  in  the  cur- 
rent. One  gallant  steed  planted  his  feet 
like  a  tower,  and  snorted  down  at  the 
water.  One  flopped  gravely  in,  and  had 
to  swim,  and  be  dragged  out.  Another 
leaped,  and  landed  with  his  feet  on  the 
other  bank,  his  haunches  in  the  water, 
and  his  rider  curled  round  his  neck,  and 
glaring  out  between  his  retroverted  ears. 

But  Miss  Peyton  encouraged  her  horse 
with  spur  and  voice,  set  her  teeth,  turned 
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rather  pale  this  time,  and  went  at  the 
brook  with  a  rush,  and  cleared  it  like  a 
deer.  She  and  the  huntsman  were  almost 
alone  together  on  the  other  side,  and  were 
as  close  to  the  dogs  as  the  dogs  were  to 
poor  Pug,  when  he  slipped  through  a  run 
in  a  quickset  hedge,  and,  reducing  the 
dogs  to  single  file,  glided  into  Dogmore 
Underwood,  a  stiff  hazel  coppice  of  five 
years'  growth. 

The  other  riders  soon  straggled  up,  and 
then  the  thing  was  to  get  him  out  again. 
There  were  a  few  narrow  roads  cut  in  the 
underwood;  and  up  and  down  these  the 
huntsman  and  whipper-in  went  trotting, 
and  encouraged  the  stanch  hounds,  and 
whipped  the  skulkers  back  into  covert. 
Others  galloped  uselessly  about,  pounding 
the  earth,  for  daisy-cutters  were  few  in 
those  days;  and  Miss  Peyton  relapsed  into 
the  transcendental.  She  sat  in  one  place, 
with  her  elbow  on  her  knee,  and  her  fair 
chin  supported  by  two  fingers,  as  undis- 
turbed by  the  fracas  of  horns  and  voices 
as  an  equestrian  statue  of  Diana. 

She  sat  so  still  and  so  long  at  a  corner 
of  the  underwood  that  at  last  the  harassed 
fox  stole  out  close  to  her  with  lolling  tongue 
and  eye  askant,  and  took  the  open  field 
again.  She  thrilled  at  first  sight  of  him, 
and  her  cheeks  burned;  but  her  quick  eye 
took  in  all  the  signs  of  his  distress,  and 
she  sat  quiet  and  watched  him  coolly.  Not 
so  her  horse.  He  plunged,  and  then  trem- 
bled all  over,  and  planted  his  fore- feet 
together  at  this  angle  /,  and  parted  his 
hind-legs  a  little,  and  so  stood  quivering, 
with  cocked  ears,  and  peeped  over  a  low 
paling  at  the  retiring  quadruped,  and  fret- 
ted and  sweated  in  anticipation  of  the  gal- 
lop his  long  head  told  him  was  to  follow. 
He  looked  a  deal  more  statuesque  than  any 
three  statues  in  England,  and  all  about  a 
creature  not  up  to  his  knee.  And  by-the- 
by :  the  gentlemen  who  carve  horses  in  our 
native  isle,  did  they  ever  see  one — out  of 
an  omnibus?  The  whipper-in  came  by, 
and  found  him  in  this  gallant  attitude,  and 
suspected  the  truth;  but,  observing  the 
rider's  tranquil  position,  thought  the  fox 
had  only  popped  out  and  then  in  again. 
However4,  he  fell  in  with  the  huntsman, 


and  told  him  Miss  Peyton's  gray  had  seen 
something.  The  hounds  appeared  puzzled; 
and  so  the  huntsman  rode  round  to  Miss 
Peyton,  and,  touching  his  cap,  asked  her  if 
she  had  seen  nothing  of  the  fox. 

She  looked  him  dreamily  in  the  face. 

"The  fox?"  said  she;  "he  broke  cover 
ten  minutes  ago." 

The  man  blew  his  horn  lustily,  and  then 
asked  her  reproachfully  why  she  had  not 
tally-hoed  him,  or  winded  her  horn :  with 
that  he  blew  his  own  again  impatiently. 

Miss  Peyton  replied,  very  slowly  and 
pensively,  that  the  fox  had  come  out  soiled 
and  fatigued,  and  trailing  his  brush.  "I 
looked  at  him,"  said  she,  "and  I  pitied 
him.  He  was  one,  and  we  are  many ;  he 
was  so  little,  and  we  are  so  big;  he  had 
given  us  a  good  gallop;  and  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  he  should  live  to  run  another 
day." 

The  huntsman  stared  stupidly  at  her  for 
a  moment,  then  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
oaths,  then  blew  his  horn  till  it  was  hoarse, 
then  cursed  and  swore  till  he  was  hoarse 
himself,  then  to  his  horn  again,  and  dogs 
and  men  came  rushing  to  the  sound. 

"Couple  up,  and  go  home  to  supper," 
Said  Miss  Peyton,  quietly.  "The  fox  is 
half  way  to  Gallowstree  Gorse;  and  you 
won't  get  him  out  of  that  this  afternoon,  I 
promise  you." 

As  she  said  this,  she  just  touched  her 
horse  with  the  spur,  leaped  the  low  hedge 
in  front  of  her,  and  cantered  slowly  home 
across  country.  She  was  one  that  seldom 
troubled  the  hard  road,  go  where  she 
would. 

She  had  ridden  about  a  mile  when  she 
heard  a  horse's  feet  behind  her.  She  smiled, 
and  her  color  rose  a  little ;  but  she  cantered 
on. 

"Halt,  in  the  king's  name!"  shouted  a 
mellow  voice;  and  a  gentleman  galloped 
up  to  her  side  and  reined  in  his  mare. 

"What!  have  they  killed?"  inquired 
Catharine  demurely. 

"Not  they;  he  is  in  the  middle  of  Gal- 
lowstree Gorse  by  now." 

"And  is  this  the  way  to  Gallowstree 
Gorse?" 

"Nay,  mistress,"  said  the  young  man; 
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"but  when  the  fox  heads  one  way  and  the 
deer  another,  what  is  a  poor  hunter  to  do?" 

"Follow  the  slower,  it  seems." 

"Say  the  lovelier  and  the  dearer,  sweet 
Kate." 

"Now,  Griffith,  you  know  I  hate  flat- 
tery," said  Kate;  and  the  next  moment 
came  a  soft  smile,  and  belied  this  unsocial 
sentiment. 

"Flattery?"  said  the  lover.  "I  have  no 
tongue  to  speak  half  your  praises.  I  think 
the  people  in  this  country  are  as  blind  as 
bats,  or  they'd  — " 

"All  except  Mr.  Griffith  Gaunt;  he  has 
found  a  paragon,  where  wiser  people  see  a 
wayward,  capricious  girl." 

"Then  he  is  the  man  for  you.  Don't 
you  see  that,  mistress?" 

"No,  I  don't  quite  see  that,"  said  the 
lady,  dryly. 

This  cavalier  reply  caused  a  dismay  the 
speaker  never  intended.  The  fact  is,  Mr. 
George  Neville,  young,  handsome,  and 
rich,  had  lately  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  had  been  greatly  smitten  with 
Kate.  The  county  was  talking  about  it, 
and  Griffith  had  been  secretly  on  thorns 
for  some  days  past.  And  now  he  could 
hide  his  uneasiness  no  longer;  he  cried 
out,  in  a  sharp,  trembling  voice — 

"Why,  Kate,  my  dear  Kate!  what! 
could  you  love  any  man  but  me?  Could 
you  be  so  cruel?  could  you?  There,  let 
me  get  off  my  horse,  and  lie  down  on  this 
stubble,  and  you  ride  over  me,  and  tram- 
ple me  to  death.  I  would  rather  have  you 
trample  on  my  ribs  than  on  my  heart,  with 
loving  any  one  but  me." 

"Why,  what  now?"  said  Catharine, 
drawing  herself  up;  "I  must  scold  you 
handsomely;"  and  she  drew  rein  and 
turned  full  upon  him ;  but  by  this  means 
she  saw  his  face  was  full  of  real  distress; 
so,  instead  of  reprimanding  him,  she  said, 
gently,  "Why,  Griffith,  what  is  to'  do? 
Are  you  not  my  servant?  Do  not  I  send 
you  word,  whenever  I  dine  from  home?" 

"Yes,  dearest;  and  then  I  call  at  that 
house,  and  stick  there  till  they  guess  what 
I  would  be  at,  and  ask  me,  too. ' ' 

Catharine  smiled,  and  proceeded  to  re- 
mind him  that  thrice  a  week  she  permitted 


him  to  ride  over  from  Bolton  (a  distance  of 
fifteen  miles)  to  see  her. 

"Yes,"  replied  Griffith,  "and  I  must  say 
you  always  come,  wet  or  dry,  to  the  shrub- 
bery-gate, and  put  your  hand  in  mine  a 
minute.  And,  Kate,"  said  he,  piteously, 
"at  the  bare  thought  of  your  putting  that 
same  dear  hand  in  another  man's,  my 
heart  turns  sick  within  me,  and  my  skin 
burns  and  trembles  on  me." 

"But  you  have  no  cause,"  said  Catha- 
rine, soothingly.  "Nobody,  except  your- 
self, doubts  my  affection  for  you.  You 
are  often  thrown  in  my  teeth,  Griffith — 
and"  (clinching  her  own)  "I  like  you  all 
the  better,  of  course. ' ' 

Griffith  replied  with  a  burst  of  gratitude; 
and  then,  as  men  will,  proceeded  to  en- 
croach. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  "if  you  would  but  pluck 
up  courage  and  take  the  matrimonial  fence 
with  me  at  once." 

Miss  Peyton  sighed  at  that  and  drooped 
a  little  upon  her  saddle.  After  a  pause, 
she  enumerated  the  "just  impediments." 
She  reminded  him  that  neither  of  them 
had  means  to  marry  on. 

He  made  light  of  that;  he  should  soon 
have  plenty ;  Mr.  Charlton  has  as  good  as 
told  him  he  was  to  have  Bolton  Hall  and 
Grange:  "Six  hundred  acres,  Kate,  be- 
sides the  park  and  paddocks." 

In  his  warmth  he  forgot  that  Catharine 
was  to  have  been  Mr.  Charlton's  heir. 
Catharine  was  too  high-minded  to  bear 
Griffith  any  grudge;  but  she  colored  a 
little,  and  said  she  was  averse  to  come 
to  him  a  penniless  bride. 

"  Why,  what  matters  it  which  of  us  has 
the  dross,  so  that  there  is  enough  for  both?" 
said  Griffith,  with  an  air  of  astonishment. 

Catharine  smiled  approbation,  and  tac- 
itly 3Tielded  that  point.  But  then  she  ob- 
jected the  difference  in  their  faith. 

"Oh,  honest  folk  get  to  Heaven  by 
different  roads,"  said  Griffith,  carelessly. 

"  I  have  been  taught  otherwise,"  replied 
Catharine,  gravely. 

"Then  give  me  your  hand  and  I'll  give 
you  my  soul,"  said  Griffith  Gaunt,  im- 
petuously. "  I'll  go  to  Heaven  your  waj-, 
if  you  can't  go  mine.     Anything  sooner 
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than  be  parted  in  this  world  or  the 
.next." 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence;  and  it 
was  in  a  faint,  half-apologetic  tone  she 
objected,  that  all  her  kinsfolk  were  set 
against  it. 

"It  is  not  their  business;  it  is  ours," 
was  the  prompt  reply. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Catharine,  sadly,  "I 
suppose  I  must  tell  you  the  true  reason: 
I  feel  I  should  not  make  you  happy ;  I  do 
not  love  you  quite  as  you  want  to  be  loved, 
as  you  deserve  to  be  loved.  You  need  not 
look  so ;  nothing  in  flesh  and  blood  is  your 
rival.  But  my  heart  bleeds  for  the  Church ; 
I  think  of  her  ancient  glory  in  this  king- 
dom, and,  when  I  see  her  present  condi- 
tion, I  long  to  devote  myself  to  her  service. 
I  am  very  fit  to  be  an  abbess  or  a  nun — 
most  unfit  to  be  a  wife.  No,  no — I  must 
not,  ought  not,  dare  not,  marry  a  Protes- 
tant. Take  the  advise  of  one  who  esteems 
you  dearly;  leave  me — fly  from  me — for- 
get me — do  everything  but  hate  me.  Nay, 
do  not  hate  me ;  you  little  know  the  strug- 
gle in  my  mind.  Farewell;  the  saints, 
whom  you  scorn,  watch  over  and  protect 
you !     Farewell ! " 

And  with  this  she  sighed,  and  struck 
her  spur  into  the  gray,  and  he  darted  off 
at  a  gallop. 

Griffith,  little  able  to  cope  with  such  a 
character  as  this,  sat  petrified,  and  would 
have  been  rooted  to  the  spot,  if  he  had 
happened  to  be  on  foot.  But  his  mare  set 
off  after  her  companion,  and  a  chase  of  a 
novel  kind  commenced.  Catharine's  horse 
was  fresher  than  Griffith's  mare,  and  the 
latter,  not  being  urged  by  her  petrified 
master,  lost  ground. 

But  when  she  drew  near  to  her  father's 
gate,  Catharine  relaxed  her  speed,  and 
Griffith  rejoined  her. 

She  had  already  half  relented,  and  only 
wanted  a  warm  and  resolute  wooer  to 
bring  her  round.  But  Griffith  was  too 
sore,  and  too  little  versed  in  woman. 
Full  of  suspicion  and  bitterness,  he  paced 
gloomy  and  silent  by  her  side,  till  they 
reached  the  great  avenue  that  led  to  her 
father's  house. 

And  while  he  rides  alongside  the  capri- 


cious creature  in  sulky  silence,  I  may  as 
well  reveal  a  certain  foible  in  his  own 
character. 

This  Griffith  Gaunt  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  physical  courage ;  but  he  was 
instinctively  disposed  to  run  away  from 
mental  pain  the  moment  he  lost  hope  of 
driving  it  away  from  him.  For  instance, 
if  Catharine  had  been  ill  and  her  life  in 
danger,  he  would  have  ridden  day  and 
night  to  save  her — would  have  beggared 
himself  to  save  -her;  but  if  she  had  died 
he  would  either  have  killed  himself,  or  else 
fled  the  country,  and  so  escaped  the  sight 
of  every  object  that  was  associated  with 
her  and  could  agonize  him.  I  do  not  think 
he  could  have  attended  the  funeral  of  one 
he  loved. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  has  its 
self-protecting  instincts.  This  of  Griffith's 
was,  after  all,  an  instinct  of  that  class,  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  true  wis- 
dom. But  Griffith,  I  think,  earned  the 
instinct  to  excess ;  and  that  is  why  I  call 
it  his  foible. 

"Catharine,"  said  he,  resolutely,  "let 
me  ride  by  your  side  to  the  house  for 
once;  for  I  read  your  advice  my  own 
way,  and  I  mean  to  follow  it:  after  to- 
day you  will  be  troubled  with  me  no 
more.  I  have  loved  you  these  three 
years,  I  have  courted  you  these  two 
years,  and  I  am  none  the  nearer ;  I  see 
I  am  not  the  man  you  mean  to  marry :  so 
I  shall  do  as  my  father  did,  ride  down 
to  the  coast,  and  sell  my  horse,  and  ship  \ 
for  foreign  parts." 

"Oh,  as  you  will,"  said  Catharine, 
haughtily:  she  quite  forgot  she  had  just 
recommended  him  to  do  something  of  this 
very  kind. 

Presently  she  stole  a  look.  His  fine 
ruddy  cheek  was  pale;  his  manly  brown 
eyes  were  moist;  yet  a  gloomy  and  reso- 
lute expression  on  his  tight-drawn  lips. 
She  looked  at  him  sidelong,  and  thought 
how  often  he  had  ridden  thirty  miles  on 
that  very  mare  to  get  a  word  with  her  at 
the  shrubbery-gate.  And  now  the  mare 
to  be  sold !  The  man  to  go  broken-hearted 
to  sea — perhaps  to  his  death!  Her  good 
heart  began  to  yearn. 
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"Griffith,"  said  she,  softly,  "it  is  not 
as  if  I  were  going  to  wed  anybody  else. 
Is  it  nothing  to  be  preferred  by  her  you 
say  you  love?  If  I  were  you,  I  would  do 
nothing  rash.  "Why  not  give  me  a  little 
time?  In  truth,  I  hardly  know  my  own 
mind  about  it  two  days  together." 

"Kate,"  said  the  young  man,  firmly,  "I 
am  courting  you  this  two  3Tears.  If  I  wait 
two  years  more,  it  will  be  but  to  see  the 
right  man  come  and  carry  you  in  a  month ; 
for  so  girls  are  won  when  they  are  won  at 
all.  Your  sister  that  is  married  and  dead, 
she  held  Josh  Pitt  in  hand  for  years ;  and 
what  is  the  upshot?  Why,  he  wears  the 
willow  for  her  to  this  day ;  and  her  hus- 
band married  again,  before  her  grave  was 
green.  Nay,  I  have  done  all  an  honest 
man  can  to  woo  you;  so  take  me  now,  or 
let  me  go." 

At  this,  Kate  began  to  waver  secretly, 
and  ask  herself  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  yield,  since  he  was  so  abominably 
resolute. 

But  the  unlucky  fellow  did  not  leave 
well  alone.     He  went  on  to  say — 

"  Once  out  of  sight  of  this  place  I  may 
cure  myself  of  my  fancy.  Here  I  never 
could." 

"Oh,"  said  Catharine,  directly,  "if  you 
are  so  bent  on  being  cured,  it  would  not 
become  me  to  say  nay." 

Griffith  Gaunt  bit  his  lip  and  hung  his 
head,  and  made  no  reply. 

The  patience  with  which  he  received 
» her  hard  speech  was  more  apparent  than 
real;  but  it  told.  Catharine,  receiving  no 
fresh  positive  provocation,  relented  again 
of  her  own  accord,  and,  after  a  consider- 
able silence,  whispered,  softly — 

"Think  how  we  should  all  miss  you." 

Here  was  an  overture  to  reconciliation. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  brought  out  what 
had  long  been  rankling  in  Griffith's  mind, 
and  was  in  fact  the  real  cause  of  the  mis- 
understanding. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "those  I  care  for  will 
soon  find  another  to  take  my  place !  Soon? 
quotha.  They  have  not  waited  till  I  was 
gone  for  that." 

"  Ah,  indeed ! "  said  Catharine,  with 
some  surprise;  then,  like  the  quick-witted 


girl  she  was,  "so  this  is  what  all  the  coil 
is  about." 

She  then,  with  a  charming  smile,  begged 
him  to  inform  her  who  was  his  destined 
successor  in  her  esteem.  Griffith  colored 
purple  at  her  cool  hypocrisy  (for  such  he 
considered  it),  and  replied,  almost  fierce- 

iy- 

"Who  but  that  young  black  -  a  -  vised 
George  Neville,  that  you  have  been 
coquetting  with  this  month  past — and 
danced  all  night  with  him  at  Lady  Mun- 
ster's  ball,  you  did." 

Catharine  blushed,  and  said,  deprecat- 
ingly— 

"You  were  not  there,  Griffith,  or  to  be 
sure  I  had  not  danced  with  him." 

"And  he  toasts  you  by  name,  wherever 
he  goes." 

"Can  I  help  that?  Wait  till  I  toast 
him,  before  you  make  yourself  ridiculous, 
and  me  very  angry — about  nothing." 

Griffith,  sticking  to  his  one  idea,  replied, 
doggedly— 

"Mistress  Alice  Peyton  shilly-shallied 
with  her  true  lover  for  years,,  till  Richard 
Hilton  came,  that  was  not  fit  to  tie  his 
shoes ;  and  then — ' ' 

Catharine  cut  him  short — 

"Affront  me,  if  nothing  less  will  serve; 
but  spare  my  sister  in  her  grave." 

She  began  the  sentence  angrily,  but 
concluded  it  in  a  broken  vocie.  Griffith 
was  half  disarmed;  but  only  half.  He 
answered,  sullenly — 

"She  did  not  die  till  she  had  jilted  an 
honest  gentleman  and  broken  his  heart,  and 
married  a  sot  to  her  cost.  And  you  are  of 
her  breed,  when  all  is  done;  and  now  that 
young  coxcomb  has  come,  like  Dick  Hilton, 
between  you  and  me." 

"But  I  do  not  encourage  him." 

"You  do  not  discourage  him,"  retorted 
Griffith,  "or  he  would  not  be  so  hot  after 
you.  Were  you  ever  the  woman  to  say, 
'I  have  a  servant  already  that  loves  me 
dear'  ?  That  one  frank  word  had  sent  him 
packing." 

Miss  Peyton  colored,  and  the  water  came 
into  her  eyes. 

"I  may  have  been  imprudent,"  she  mur- 
mured.    "The  young  gentleman  made  me 
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smile  with  his  extravagance.  I  never 
thought  to  be  misunderstood  by  him,  far 
less  by  you."  Then,  suddenly,  as  bold  as 
brass — "It's  all  your  fault;  if  he  had  the 
power  to  make  you  uneasy,  why  did  you 
not  check  me  before?" 

"Ay,  forsooth,  and  have  it  cast  in  my 
teeth  I  was  a  jealous  monster,  and  played 
the  tyrant  before  my  time.  A  poor  fellow 
scarce  knows  what  to  be  at  that  loves  a 
coquette." 

"Coquette  I  am  none,"  replied  the  lady, 
bridling  magnificently. 

Griffith  took  no  notice  of  this  interrup- 
tion. He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had 
hitherto  endured  this  intrusion  of  a  rival 
in  silence,  though  with  a  sore  heart,  hoping 
his  patience  might  touch  her,  or  the  fire 
go  out  of  itself.  But  at  last,  unable  to  bear 
it  any  longer  in  silence,  he  had  shown  his 
wound  to  one  he  knew  could  feel  for  him, 
his  poor  friend  Pitt.  Pitt  had  then  let 
him  know  that  his  own  mistake  had  been 
over-confidence  in  Alice  Peyton's  con- 
stancy. 

"He  said  to  me,  'Watch  your  Kate 
close,  and,  at  the  first  blush  of  a  rival,  say 
you  to  her,  Part  with  him,  or  part  with 
me.'" 

Catharine  pinned  him  directly. 

"And  this  is  how  you  take  Joshua  Pitt's 
advice — by  offering  to  run  away  from  this 
sorry  rival." 

The  shrewd  reply,  and  a  curl  of  the  lip, 
half  arch,  half  contemptuous,  that  accom- 
paied  the  thrust,  staggered  the  less  ready 
Griffith.     He  got  puzzled,  and  showed  it. 

"Well,  but,"  stammered  he  at  last, 
"your  spirit  is  high;  I  was  mostly  afeard 
to  put  it  so  plump  to  you.  So  I  thought  I 
would  go  about  a  bit.  However,  it  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  for  this  I  do  know — 
that,  if  you  refuse  me  your  hand  this  day, 
it  is  to  give  it  to  a  new  acquaintance,  as 
your  Alice  did  before  you.  And  if  it  is  to 
be  so,  'tis  best  for  me  to  be  gone:  best  for 
him,  and  best  for  you.  You  don't  know 
me,  Kate;  for,  as  clever  as  you  are,  at  the 
thought  of  your  playing  me  false,  after  all 
these  years,  and  marrying  that  George 
Neville,  my  heart  turns  to  ice,  and  then  to 
fire,  and  my   head  seems  ready  to  burst, 


and  my  hands  to  do  mad  and  bloody  acts. 
Ay,  I  feel  I  should  kill  him,  or  you,  ro 
both,  at  the  church  porch.     Ah!" 

He  suddenly  griped  her  arm,  and  at  the 
same  time  involuntarily  checked  his  mare. 

Both  horses  stopped. 

She  raised  her  head  with  an  inquiring 
look,  and  saw  her  lover's  face  discolored 
with  passion,  and  so  strangely  convulsed 
that  she  feared  at  first  he  was  in  a  fit,  or 
stricken  with  death  or  palsy. 

She  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  stretched 
forth  her  hand  toward  him. 

But  the  next  moment  she  drew  it  back 
from  him;  for,  following  his  eye,  she  dis- 
cerned the  cause  of  this  ghastly  look.  Her 
father's  house  stood  at  the  end  of  the  ave- 
nue they  had  just  entered ;  but  there  was 
another  approach  to  it,  namely,  by  a  bridle 
road  at  right  angles  to  the  avenue  or  main 
entrance;  and  up  that  bridle  road  a  gentle- 
man was  walking  his  horse,  and  bid  fair 
to  meet  them  at  the  hall  door. 

It  was  young  Neville.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  piebald  charger  for  any 
other  animal  in  that  county. 

Kate  Peyton  glanced  from  lover  to  lover, 
and  shuddered  at  Griffith.  She  was  familiar 
with  petty  jealousy;  she  had  even  detected 
it  pinching  or  coloring  many  a  pretty  face 
that  tried  very  hard  to  hide  it  all  the  time. 
But  that  was  nothing  to  what  she  saw 
now :  hitherto  she  had  but  beheld  the  feel- 
ing of  jealousy;  but  now  she  witnessed  the 
livid  passion  of  jealousy  writhing  in  every 
lineament  of  a  human  face.  That  terrible 
passion  had  transfigured  its  victim  in  a 
moment:  the  ruddy,  genial,  kindly  Grif- 
fith, with  his  soft  brown  eye,  was  gone; 
and  in  his  place  lowered  a  face  older,  and 
discolored,  and  convulsed,  and  almost  de- 
moniacal. 

Women  (wiser,  perhaps,  in  this  than 
men)  take  their  strongest  impressions  by 
the  eye,  not  ear.  Catharine,  I  say,  looked 
at  him  she  had  hitherto  thought  she  knew 
— looked  and  feared  him.  And  even  while 
she  looked  and  shuddered,  Griffith  spurred 
his  mare  sharply,  and  then  drew  her  head 
across  the  gray  gelding's  path.  It  was  an 
instinctive  impulse  to    bar    the  lady  he 
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loved  from  taking  another  step  toward  the 
place  where  his  rival  awaited  her. 

"I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  gasped.  "Choose 
you  now,  once  for  all,  between  that  puppy- 
there  and  me:"  and  he  pointed  with  his 
riding- whip  at  his  rival,  and  waited  with 
his  teeth  clinched  for  her  decision. 

The  movement  was  rapid,  the  gesture 
J.arge  and  commanding,  and  the  words 
manly:  for  what  says  the  fighting  poet? — 

"  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  fears  to  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  win  or  lose  it  all." 


CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Peyton  drew  herself  up  and  back 
by  one  motion,  like  a  queen  at  bay ;  but 
still  she  eyed  him  with  a  certain  respect, 
and  was  careful  now  not  to  provoke  nor 
pain  him  needlessly. 

"I  prefer  you — though  you  speak  harsh- 
ly to  me,  sir,"  said  she,  with  gentle  dig- 
nity. 

"Then  give  me  your  hand,  with  that 
man  in  sight,  and  end  my  torment;  prom- 
ise to  marry  me  this  very  week.  Ah,  Kate, 
have  pity  on  your  poor,  faithful  servant, 
who  has  loved  you  so  long!" 

"I  do,  Griffith,  I  do,"  said  she,  sweetly; 
"but  I  shall  never  marry  now.  Only  set 
your  mind  at  rest  about  Mr.  Neville  there. 
He  has  never  asked  me,  for  one  thing." 

"He  soon  will,  then." 

"No,  no;  I  declare  I  will  be  very  cool 
to  him,  after  what  you  have  said  to  me. 
But  I  cannot  marry  you,  neither.  I  dare 
not.  Listen  to  me,  and  do,  pray,  govern 
your  temper,  as  I  am  doing  mine.  I  have 
often  read  of  men  with  a  passion  for  jeal- 
ousy— I  mean  men  whose  jealousy  feeds 
upon  air,  and  defies  reason.  I  know  you 
now  for  such  a  man.  Marriage  would  not 
cure  this  madness ;  for  wives  do  not  escape 
admiration  any  more  than  maids.  Some- 
thing tells   me  you  would  be  jealous  of 


every  fool  that  paid  me  some  stale  com- 
pliment, jealous  of  my  female  friends, 
and  jealous  of  my  relations,  and  perhaps 
jealous  of  your  own  children,  and  of  that 
holy,  persecuted  Church  which  must  still 
have  a  large  share  of  my  heart.  No,  no ; 
your  face  and  your  words  have  shown 
me  a  precipice.  I  tremble  and  draw 
back,  and  now  I  never  will  marry  at  all : 
from  this  day  I  give  myself  to  the  Church. " 

Griffith  did  not  believe  one  word  of  all 
this. 

"That  is  your  answer  to  me,"  said  he, 
bitterly.  "  When  the  right  man  puts  the 
question  (and  he  is  not  far  off),  you  will 
tell  another  tale.  You  take  me  for  a  fool, 
and  you  mock  me ;  you  are  not  the  lass  to 
die  an  old  maid :  and  men  are  not  the  fools 
to  let  you.  With  faces  like  yours,  the  new 
servant  comes  before  the  old  one  is  gone. 
Well,  I  have  got  my  answer.  County 
Cumberland,  you  are  no  place  for  me! 
The  ways  and  the  fields  we  two  have  rid- 
den together — oh,  how  could  I  bear  their 
sight  without  my  dear  ?  Why,  what  a 
poor-spirited  fool  I  am  to  stay  and  whine ! 
Come,  mistress,  your  lover  waits  you 
there,  and  your  discarded  servant  knows 
good-breeding:  he  leaves  the  country  not 
to  spoil  your  sport." 

Catharine  panted  heavily. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "then  it  is  your 
doing,  not  mine.  Will  you  not  even  shake 
hands  with  me,  Griffith?" 

"I  were  a  brute  else,"  sighed  the  jeal- 
ous one,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. "  I  have  spent  the  happiest  hours  of 
my  life  beside  you.  If  I  loved  thee  less, 
I  had  never  left  thee." 

He  clung  a  little  while  to  her  hands, 
more  like  a  drowning  jman  than  anything 
else,  then  let  them  go,  and  suddenly  shook 
his  clinched  fist  in  the  direction  of  George 
Neville,  and  cried  out  with  a  savage  yell — 

"My  curse  on  him  that  parts  us  twain! 
And  you,  Kate,  may  God  bless  you  single, 
and  curse  you  married !  and  that  is  my  last 
word  in  Cumberland." 

"Amen!"  said  Catharine,  resignedly. 
And  even  with  this  they  wheeled  their 
horses  apart,  arid  rode  away  from  each 
other:    she    very    pale,    but    erect    with 
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wounded  pride;  he  reeling  in  his  saddle 
like  a  drunken  man. 

And  so  Griffith  Gaunt,  stung  mad  by 
jealousy,  affronted  his  sweetheart,  the 
proudest  girl  in  Cumberland,  and,  yield- 
ing to  his  foible,  fled  from  his  pain. 

Our  foibles  are  our  manias. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Miss  Peyton  was  shocked  and  grieved ; 
but  she  was  also  affronted  and  wounded. 
Now  anger  seems  to  have  some  fine  buoy- 
ant quality,  which  makes  it  rise  and  come 
uppermost  in  an  agitated  mind.  She  rode 
proudly  into  the  courtyard  of  her  father's 
house,  and  would  not  look  once  behind  to 
see  the  last  of  her  perverse  lover. 

The  old  groom,  Joe,  who  had  taught 
her  to  ride  when  she  was  six  years  old, 
saw  her  coming,  and  hobbled  out  to  hold 
her  horse,  while  she  alighted. 

"Mistress  Kate,"  said  he,  "have  you 
seen   Master  Griffith  Gaunt  anywheres?" 

The  young  lady  colored  at  this  question. 

"Why?"  said  she. 

"Why?"  repeated  Old  Joe,  a  little  con- 
temptuously. "Why,  where  have  you 
been  not  to  know  the  country  is  out  after 
un?  First  corned  Jock  Dennet,  with  his 
horse  all  in  a  lather,  to  say  old  Mr.  Charl- 
ton was  took  ill,  and  had  asked  for  Master 
Griffith.  I  told  him  to  go  to  Dogmore 
Copse:  'Our  Kate  is  a-hunting  to-day,' 
says  I;  'and  your  Griffith  he  is  sure  not 
to  be  far  from  her  gelding's  tail' ;  a  sticks 
in  his  spurs  and  away  a  goes.  What, 
ha'n't  you  seen  Jock,   neither?" 

"No,  no,"  replied  Miss  Peyton,  impa- 
tiently. "What,  is  there  anything  the 
matter?" 

"The  matter,  quo'  she!  Why,  Jock 
hadn't  been  gone  an  hour  when  in  rides 
the  new  footman  all  in  a  lather,  and  brings 
a  letter  for  Master  Griffith  from  the  old 
gentleman's  housekeeper.  'You  leave  the 
letter  with  me,  in  case,'  says  I,  and  I  sends 


him  a-field  after  t'other.  Here  be  the  let- 
ter." 

He  took  off  his  cap  and  produced  the 
letter. 

Catharine  started  at  the  sight  of  it. 

"  Alack !"  said  she,  "  this  is  a  heavy  day. 
Look,  Joe ;  sealed  with  black.  Poor  Cousin 
Charlton !     I  doubt  he  is  no  more." 

Joe  shook  his  head  expressively,  and  told 
her  the  butcher  had  come  from  that  part 
not  ten  minutes  ago  with  word  that  the 
blinds  were  all  down  at  Bolton  Hall. 

Poor  human  nature !  A  gleam  of  joy 
shot  through  Catharine's  heart;  this  sad 
news  would  compel  Griffith  to  stay  at 
home  and  bury  his  benefactor;  and  that 
delay  would  give  him  time  to  reflect ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  she  felt  sure  it  would 
end  in  his  not  going  at  all. 

But  these  thoughts  had  no  sooner  passed 
through  her  than  she  was  ashamed  of  them 
and  of  herself.  What !  welcome  that  poor 
old  man's  death  because  it  would  keep  her 
cross-grained  lover  at  home?  Her  cheeks 
burned  with  shame;  and,  with  a  super- 
fluous exercise  of  self-defense,  she  retired 
from  Old  Joe,  lest  he  should  divine  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind. 

But  she  was  so  wrapt  in  thought  that 
she  carried  the  letter  away  with  her  un- 
consciously. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall,  she 
heard  George  Neville  and  her  father  in 
animated  conversation.  She  mounted  the 
stairs  softly,  and  went  into  a  Kttle  boudoir 
of  her  own  on  the  first  floor,  and  sat  down. 
The  house  stood  high,  and  there  was  a 
very  expansive  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
country  from  this  window.  She  sat  down 
by  it  and  drooped,  and  looked  wistfully 
through  the  window,  and  thought  of  the 
past,  and  fell  into  a  sad  reverie.  Pity 
began  to  soften  her  pride  and  anger,  and 
presently  two  gentle  tears  dimmed  her 
glorious  eyes  a  moment,  then  stole  down 
her  delicate  cheeks. 

While  she  sat  thus  lost  in  the  past,  jovial 
voices  and  creaking  boots  broke  suddenly 
upon  her  ear,  and  came  up  the  stairs ;  they 
jarred  upon  her ;  so  she  cast  one  last  glance 
out  of  the  window,  and  rose  to  get  out  of 
their  way,  if  possible.     But  it  was  too  late ; 
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a  heavy  step  came  to  the  door,  and  a  ruddy, 
port-drinking  face  peeped  in.  It  was  her 
father. 

"  See-ho !"  roared  the  jovial  squire.  "  I've 
found  the  hare  on  her  form ;  bide  thou  out- 
side a  moment." 

And  he  entered  the  room;  but  he  had 
no  sooner  closed  the  door  than  his  whole 
manner  changed  from  loud  and  jovial  to 
agitated  and  subdued. 

"Kate,  my  girl,"  said  he,  piteously,  "I 
have  been  a  bad  father  to  thee.  I  have 
spent  all  the  money  that  should  have  been 
thine;  thy  poor  father  can  scarce  look  thee 
in  the  face.  So  now  I  bring  thee  a  good 
husband ;  be  a  good  child  now,  and  a  duti- 
ful. Neville's  Court  is  his,  and  Neville's 
Cross  will  be,  by  the  entail;  and  so  will 
the  baronetcy.  I  shall  see  my  girl  Lady 
Neville." 

"  Never,  papa,  never !"  cried  Kate. 

"  Hush !  hush !"  said  the  squire,  and  put 
up  his  hand  to  her  in  great  agitation  and 
alarm;  "hush,  or  he  will  hear  ye.  Kate," 
he  whispered,  "are  3*011  mad?  Little  I 
thought,  when  he  asked  to  see  me,  it  was 
to  offer  marriage.  Be  a  good  girl  now; 
don't  you  quarrel  with  good  luck.  You 
are  not  fit  to  be  poor;  and  you  have  made 
enemies;  do  but  think  how  they  will  flout 
you  when  I  die,  and  Bill's  jade  of  a  wife 
puts  you  to  the  door,  as  she  will.  And 
now  you  can  triumph  over  them  all,  my 
Lady  Neville — and  make  your  poor  father 
happy,  my  Lady  Neville.  Enough  said, 
for  I  promised  you ;  so  don't  go  and  make 
a  fool  of  me,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain. 
And — and — a  word  in  your  ear:  he  hath 
lent  me  a  hundred  pounds." 

At  this  climax,  the  father  hung  his  head ; 
the  daughter  winced  and  moaned  out — 

"Papa,  how  could  you?" 

Mr.  Peyton  had  gradually  descended  to 
that  intermediate  stage  of  degradation, 
when  the  substance  of  dignity  is  all  gone, 
but  its  shadow,  shame,  remains.  He 
stamped  impatiently  on  the  ground,  and 
cut  his  humiliation  short  by  rushing  out 
of  the  room.  * 

"Here,  try  your  own  luck,  youngster," 
he  cried  at  the  door.  "She  knows  my 
mind." 


He  trampled  down  the  stairs,  and  young 
George  Neville  knocked  respectfully  at  the 
door,  though  it  was  half  open,  and  came 
in  with  youth's  light  foot,  and  a  handsome 
face  flushed  into  beauty  by  love  and  hope. 

Miss  Peyton's  eye  just  swept  him  as  he 
entered,  and  with  the  same  movement  she 
turned  away  her  fair  head  and  blushing 
cheek  toward  the  window;  yet— must  I 
own  it? — she  quietly  molded  the  letter  that 
lay  in  her  lap,  so  that  the  address  was  no 
longer  visible  to  the  new  comer. 

(Small  secrecy,  verging  on  deceit,  you 
are  bred  in  woman's  bones !) 

This  blushing  and  averted  cheek  is  one 
of  those  equivocal  receptions  that  have 
puzzled  many  a  sensible  man.  It  is  a  sign 
of  coy  love ;  it  is  a  sign  of  gentle  aversion ; 
our  mode  of  interpreting  it  is  simple  and 
judicious:  whichever  it  happens  to  be,  we 
go  and  take  it  for  the  other. 

The  brisk,  bold  wooer  that  now  engaged 
Kate  Peyton  was  not  the  man  to  be  dashed 
by  a  woman's  coyness.  Handsome,  daring, 
good  humored,  and  vain,  he  had  every- 
thing in  his  favor  but  his  novelty. 

Look  at  Kate!  her  eye  lingers  wistfully 
on  that  disconsolate  horseman  whose  every 
step  takes  him  farther  from  her;  but 
George  has  her  ear,  and  draws  closer  and 
closer  to  it,  and  pours  love's  mellow  mur- 
murs into  it. 

He  told  her  he  had  made  the  grand  tour, 
and  seen  the  beauties  of  every  land,  but 
none  like  her;  other  ladies  had  certainly 
pleased  his  eye  for  a  moment,  but  she  alone 
had  conquered  his  heart.  He  said  many 
charming  things  to  her,  such  as  Griffith 
Gaunt  had  never  said.  Among  the  rest, 
he  assured  her  the  beauty  of  her  person 
would  not  alone  have  fascinated  him  so 
deeply ;  but  he  had  seen  the  beauty  of  her 
mind  in  those  eyes  of  hers,  that -seemed 
not  eyes,  but  souls;  and,  begging  her  par- 
don for  his  presumption,  he  aspired  to  wed 
her  mind. 

Such  ideas  had  often  risen  in  Kate's  own 
mind;  but  to  hear  them  from  a  man  was 
She  looked  askant  through  the  win- 


new 


dow  at  the  lessening  Griffith,  and  thought 
"how  the  grand  tour  improves  a  man!" 
and  said,  as  coldly  as  she  could — 
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"I  esteem  you,  sir,  and  cannot  but  be 
flattered  by  sentiments  so  superior  to  those 
I  am  used  to  hear;  but  let  this  go  no  fur- 
ther.    I  shall  never  marry  now." 

Instead  cf  being  angry  at  this,  or  telling 
her  she  wanted  to  marry  somebody  else,  as 
the  injudicious  Griffith  had  done,  young 
Neville  had  the  address  to  treat  it  as  an 
excellent  jest,  and  drew  such  comical  pict- 
ures of  all  the  old  maids  in  the  neighbor- 
hood that  she  could  not  help  smiling. 

But  the  moment  she  smiled  the  inflam- 
mable George  made  hot  love  to  her  again. 
Then  she  besought  him  to  leave  her, 
piteously.  Then  he  said,  cheerfully,  he 
would  leave  her  as  soon  as  ever  she  had 
promised  to  be  his.  At  that  she  turned 
sullen  and  haughty,  and  looked  through 
the  window,  and  took  no  notice  of  him 
whatever.  Then,  instead  of  being  discour- 
aged or  mortified,  he  showed  imperturba- 
ble confidence  and  good  humor  and  begged 
archly  to  know  what  interesting  object  was 
in  sight  from  that  window.  On  this  she 
blushed  and  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the 
window,  and  so  they  met  his.  On  that  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  (custom  of  the 
day),  and  wooed  her  with  such  a  burst  of 
passionate  and  tearful  eloquence  that  she 
began  to  pity  him,  and  said,  lifting  her 
lovely  eyes — 

"Alas!  I  was  born  to  make  all  those  I 
esteem  unhappy!"  and  she  sighed  deeply. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  he;  "you  were 
born,  like  the  sun,  to  bless  all  you  shine 
upon.  Sweet  Mistress  Kate,  I  love  you  as 
these  country  boors  can  never  be  taught  to 
love.  I  lay  my  heart,  my  name,  my  sub- 
stance, at  your  feet ;  you  shall  not  be  loved 
— you  shall  be  worshiped.  Ah !  turn  those 
eyes,  brimful  of  soul,  on  me  again,  and  let 
me  try  and  read  in  them  that  one  day,  no 
matter  how  distant,  the  delight  of  my  eyes, 
the  joy  of  all  my  senses,  the  pride  of  Cum- 
berland, the  pearl  of  England,  the  flower 
of  womankind,  the  rival  of  the  angels,  the 
darling  of  George  Neville's  heart,  will  be 
George  Neville's  wife." 

Fire  and  water  were  in  his  eyes,  passion 

in  every  tone;    his  manly   hand  grasped 

hers  and  trembled,  and  drew  her  gently 

toward  him. 

(16) 


Her  bosom  heaved ;  his  passionate  male 
voice  and  touch  electrified  her,  and  made 
her  flutter. 

"Spare  me  this  pain,"  she  faltered;  and 
she  looked  through  the  window  and 
thought,  "  Poor  Griffith  was  right,  after 
all,  and  I  was  wrong.  He  had  cause  for 
jealousy  and  cause  for  fear." 

Then  she  pitied  him  who  panted  at  her 
side,  and  then  she  was  sorry  for  him  who 
rode  away  disconsolate,  still  lessening  to 
her  eye ;  and  what  with  this  conflict  and 
the  emotion  her  quarrel  with  Griffith  had 
already  caused  her,  she  leaned  her  head 
back  against  the  shutter,  and  began  to  sob 
low,  but  almost  hysterically. 

Now  Mr.  George  Neville  was  neither  a 
fool  nor  a  novice;  if  he  had  never  been 
downright  in  love  before  (which  I  crave 
permission  to  doubt),  he  had  gone  far 
enough  on  that  road  to  make  one  Italian 
lady,  two  French,  one  Austrian,  and  one 
Creole,  in  love  with  him;  and  each  of  these 
love  affairs  had  given  him  fresh  insight 
into  the  ways  of  woman.  Enlightened  by 
so  many  bitter-sweet  experiences,  he  saw 
at  once  that  there  was  something  more  go- 
ing on  inside  Kate's  heaving  bosom  than 
he  could  have  caused  by  offering  her  his 
hand.  He  rose  from  his  knees  and  leaned 
against  the  opposite  shutter,  and  fixed  his 
eyes  a  little  sadly,  but  very  observantly,  on 
her,  as  she  leaned  back  against  the  shutter, 
sobbing  low,  but  hysterically,  and  quiver- 
ing all  over. 

"There's  some  other  man  at  the  bottom 
of  this,"  thought  George  Neville. 

"Mistress  Kate,"  said  he,  gently,  "I  do 
not  come  here  to  make  you  weep.  I  love 
you  like  a  gentleman.  If  you  love  an- 
other, take  courage,  tell  me  so,  and  don't 
let  your  father  constrain  your  inclinations. 
Dearly  as  I  love  you,  I  would  not  wed  your 
person,  and  your  heart  another's:  that 
would  be  too  cruel  to  you  and"  (drawing 
himself  up  with  sudden  majesty)  "too  un- 
just to  myself." 

Kate  looked  up  at  him  through  her  tears, 
and  admired  this  man,  who  could  love 
ardently,  yet  be  proud  and  just.  And  if 
this  appeal  to  her  candor  had  been  made 
yesterday,  she  would  have  said,  frankly, 
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"There  is  one  I — esteem."  But,  since  the 
quarrel,  she  would  not  own  to  herself,  far 
less  to  another,  that  she  loved  a  man  who 
had  turned  his  back  upon  her.  So  she 
parried. 

"There  is  no  one  I  love  enough  to  wed," 
said  she.  "I  am  a  cold-hearted  girl,  born 
to  give  pain  to  my  betters.  But  I  shall  do 
something  desperate  to  end  all  this." 

"All  what?"  said  he,  keenly. 

"The  whole  thing:  my  unprofitable  life. " 

"Mistress  Kate,"  said  Neville,  "I  asked 
you,  was  there  another  man.  If  you  had 
answered  me,  'In  truth  there  is,  but  he  is 
poor  and  my  father  is  averse,  or  the  like, ' 
then  I  would  have  secretly  sought  that 
man,  and,  as  I  am  very  rich,  you  should 
have  been  happy." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Neville,  that  is  very  generous, 
but  how  meanly  you  must  think  of  me !" 

"  And  what  a  bungler  you  must  think 
me!  I  tell  you,  you  should  never  have 
known.  But  let  that  pass;  you  have  an- 
swered my  question ;  and  you  say  there  is 
no  man  you  love.  Then  I  say  you  shall  be 
Dame  Neville." 

"What,  whether  I  will  or  no?" 

"Yes;  whether  you  think  you  will  or 
no." 

Catharine  turned  her  dreamy  eyes  on 
him. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  master.  Why 
did  you  not  come  to  me  sooner?" 

She  was  thinking  more  of  him  than  of 
herself,  and,  in  fact,  paying  too  little  heed 
to  her  words.  But  she  had  no  sooner 
uttered  this  inadvertent  speech  than  she 
felt  she  had  said  too  much.  She  blushed 
rosy  red,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  in 
the  most  charming  confusion. 

"  Sweetest,  it  is  not  an  hour  too  late,  as 
you  do  not  love  another,"  was  stout  George 
Neville's  reply. 

But  nevertheless  the  cunning  rogue 
thought  it  safest  to  temporize,  and  put 
his  coy  mistress  off  her  guard.  So  he 
ceased  to  alarm  her  by  pressing  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage,  but  seduced  her  into  a 
charming  talk,  where  the  topics  were  not 
so  personal,  and  only  the  tones  of  his 
voice  and  the  glances  of  his  expressive 
eyes    were    caressing.      He    was    on    his 


mettle  to  please  her  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  was  delightful,  irresistible.  He  set 
her  at  ease,  and  she  began  to  listen  more, 
and  even  to  smile  faintly,  and  to  look 
through  the  window  a  little  less  per- 
severingly. 

Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken  for  a 
while. 

And  by  whom? 

By  the  other. 

Ay,  you  may  well  stare.  It  sounds 
strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  poor 
forlorn  horseman,  hanging  like  a  broken 
man,  as  he  was,  over  his  tired  horse,  and 
wending  his  solitary  way  from  her  he 
loved,  and  resigning  the  field,  like  a 
goose,  to  the  very  rival  he  feared,  did 
yet  (like  the  retiring  Parthian)  shoot  an 
arrow  right  into  that  pretty  boudoir,  and 
hit  both  his  sweetheart  and  his  rival — hit 
them  hard  enough  to  spoil  their  sport,  and 
make  a  little  mischief  between  them — for 
that  afternoon,  at  all  events. 

The  arrow  came  into  the  room  after  this 
fashion. 

Kate  was  sitting  in  a  very  feminine 
attitude.  When  a  man  wants  to  look  in 
any  direction,  he  turns  his  body  and  his 
eye  the  same  way,  and  does  it ;  but  women 
love  to  cast  oblique  regards;  and  this  their 
instinct  is  a  fruitful  source  of  their  grace- 
ful and  characteristic  postures. 

Kate  Peyton  was  at  this  moment  a 
statue  of  her  sex.  Her  fair  head  leaned 
gently  back  against  the  corner  of  the  win- 
dow shutter;  her  pretty  feet  and  fair  per- 
son in  general  were  opposite  George  Ne- 
ville, who  sat  facing  the  window,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  room;  her  arms,  half 
pendent,  half  extended,  went  listlessly 
aslant  her,  and  somewhat  to  the  right 
of  her  knees,  yet,  by  an  exquisite  turn  of 
the  neck,  her  gray  eyes  contrived  to  be 
looking  dreamily  out  of  the  window  to  her 
left.  Still  in  this  figure,  that  pointed  one 
way  and  looked  another,  there  was  no  dis- 
tortion ;  all  was  easy,  and  full  of  that  sub- 
tile grace  we  artists  call  repose. 

But  suddenly  she  dissolved  this  feminine 
attitude,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  interrupted 
her  wooer  civilly.  , 

"Excuse  me,"  said  she,   "but  can  you 
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tell  me  which  way  that  road  on  the  hill 
leads  to?" 

Her  companion  stared  a  little  at  so  sud- 
den a  turn  in  the  conversation,  but  replied 
by  asking  her,  with  perfect  good-humor, 
what  road  she  meant. 

"  The  one  that  gentleman  on  horseback 
has  just  taken.  Surely,"  she  continued, 
"that  road  does  not  take  to  Bolton  Hall." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  George,  following 
the  direction  of  her  finger.  "  Bolton  lies  to 
the  right.  That  road  takes  to  the  sea-coast 
by  Otterbury  and  Stanhope." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Kate.  "How  un- 
fortunate !  He  cannot  know ;  but,  indeed, 
how  should  he?" 

"Who  cannot  know?  and  what?  You 
speak  in  riddles,  mistress.  And  how  pale 
you  are!     Are  yon  ill?" 

"No,  not  ill,  sir,"  faltered  Kate;  "but 
you  see  me  much  discomposed.  My  cousin 
Charlton  died  this  day ;  and  the  news  met 
me  at  the  very  door."  She  could  say  no 
more. 

Mr.  Neville,  on  hearing  this  news,  be- 
gan to  make  many  excuses  for  having  in- 
advertently intruded  himself  upon  her  on 
such  a  day ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  apolo- 
gies, she  suddenly  looked  him  full  in  the 
face,  and  said,  with  nervous  abruptness — 

"You  talk  like  a  preux  chevalier.  I 
wonder  whether  you  would  ride  five  or  six 
miles  to  do  me  a  service." 

"  Ay,  a  thousand !"  said  the  young  man, 
glowing  with  pleasure.  "What  is  to 
do?" 

Kate  pointed  through  the  window. 

"  You  see  that  gentleman  on  horseback. 
Well,  I  happen  to  know  that  he  is  leaving 
the  country ;  he  thinks  that  he — that  I — 
that  Mr.  Charlton  has  many  years  to  live. 
He  must  be  told  Mr.  Charlton  is  dead,  and 
his  presence  is  required  at  Bolton  Hall.  I 
should  like  somebody  to  gallop  after  him, 
and  give  him  this  letter;  but  my  own  horse 
is  tired,  and  I  am  tired ;  and,  to  be  frank, 
there  is  a  little  coolness  between  the  gen- 
tleman himself  and  me.  Oh,  I  wish  him 
no  ill,  but  really  I  am  not  upon  terms — I 
do  not  feel  complaisant  enough  to  carry  a 
letter  after  him  ;  yet  I  do  feel  that  he  must 
have  it.     Do  not  you  think  it  would  be 


malicious  and  unworthy  in  me  to  keep 
the  news  from  him,  when  I  know  it  is 
so?" 

Young  Neville  smiled. 

"Nay,  mistress,  why  so  many  words? 
Give  me  your  letter,  and  I  will  soon  over- 
take the  gentleman :  he  seems  in  no  great 
hurry." 

Kate  thanked  him,  and  made  a  polite 
apology  for  giving  him  so  much  trouble, 
and  handed  him  the  letter.  When  it 
came  to  that,  she  held  it  out  to  him  rather 
irresolutely ;  but  he  took  it  promptly,  and 
bowed  low,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
She  courtesied ;  he  marched  off  with  alac- 
rity. She  sat  down  again,  and  put  her 
head  in  her  hand  to  think  it  all  over,  and 
a  chill  thought  ran  through  her.  Was  her 
conduct  wise?  What  would  Griffith  think 
at  her  employing  his  rival?  Would  he  not 
infer  Neville  had  entered  her  service  in 
more  senses  than  one?  Perhaps  he  would 
throw  the  letter  in  the  dirt  in  a  rage,  and 
never  read  it. 

Steps  came  rapidly,  the  door  opened,  and 
there  was  George  Neville  again,  but  not 
the  same  George  Neville  that  went  out 
but  thirty  seconds  before.  He  stood  in 
the  door  looking  very  black,  and  with  a 
sardonic  smile  on  his  lips. 

"An  excellent  jest,  mistress!"  said  he, 
ironically. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  said  the 
lady,  stoutly;  but  her  red  cheeks  belied 
her  assumption  of  innocence. 

"Oh,  not  much,"  said  George,  with  a 
bitter  sneer.  "  It  is  an  old  story ;  only  I 
thought  you  were  nobler  than  the  rest  of 
your  sex.  This  letter  is  to  Mr.  Griffith 
Gaunt." 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Kate,  with  a  face  of 
serene  and  candid  innocence. 

"  And  Mr.  Griffith  Gaunt  is  a  suitor  of 
yours." 

"  Say,  was.  He  is  so  no  longer.  He  and 
I  are  out.  But  for  that,  think  you  I  had 
even  listened  to — what  you  have  been  say- 
ing to  me  this  ever  so  long?" 

"Oh,  that  alters  the  case,"  said  George. 
"  But  stay !"  and  he  knitted  his  brows  and 
reflected. 

Up  to  a  moment  ago,  the  loftiness  of 
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Catharine  Peyton's  demeanor,  and  the 
celestial  something  in  her  soullike,  dreamy 
eyes,  had  convinced  him  she  was  a  creature 
free  from  the  small  dishonesty  and  lubricity 
he  had  noted  in  so  many  women  otherwise 
amiable  and  good.  But  this  business  of 
the  letter  had  shaken  the  illusion. 

"Stay!"  said  he,  stiffly.  "You  say  Mr. 
Gaunt  and  you  are  out?" 

Catharine  assented  by  a  movement  of 
her  fair  head. 

"And  he  is  leaving  the  country.  Per- 
haps this  letter  is  to  keep  him  from  leav- 
ing the  country." 

"Only  until  he  has  buried  his  bene- 
factor," murmured  Kate,  in  deprecating 
accents. 

George  wore  a  bitter  sneer  at  this. 

"Mistress  Kate,"  said  he,  after  a  sig- 
nificant pause,  "do  you  read  Moliere?" 

She  bridled  a  little,  and  would  not  re- 
ply. She  knew  Moliere  quite  well  enough 
not  to  want  his  wit  leveled  at  her  head. 

"Do  you  admire  the  character  of  Celi- 
mene?" 

No  reply. 

"You  do  not.  How  can  you?  She  was 
too  much  your  inferior.  She  never  sent 
one  of  her  lovers  with  a  letter  to  the  other 
to  stop  his  flight.  Well,  you  may  eclipse 
Celimene;  but  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  I  am  George  Neville,  and  not  Georges 
Dandin." 

Miss  Peyton  rose  from  her  seat  with 
eyes  that  literally  flashed  fire;  and — the 
horrible  truth  must  be  told — her  first  wild 
impulse  was  to  reply  to  all  this  Moliere 
with  one  cut  of  her  little  riding-whip.  But 
she  had  a  swift  mind,  and  two  reflections 
entered  it  together:  first,  that  this  would 
be  unlike  a  gentlewoman ;  secondly,  that, 
if  she  whipped  Mr.  Neville,  however  in- 
efficaciously,  he  would  not  lend  her  his 
piebald  horse.  So  she  took  stronger  meas- 
ures; she  just  sank  down  again,  and  falt- 
ered— 

"I  do  not  understand  these  bitter  words. 
I  have  no  lover  at  all ;  I  never  will  have 
one  again.  But  it  is  hard  to  think  I  can- 
not make  a  friend  nor  keep  a  friend" — and 
so  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  began  to  cry 
piteously. 


Then  the  stout  George  was  taken  aback, 
and  made  to  think  himself  a  ruffian. 

"Nay,  do  not  weep  so,  Mistress  Kate," 
said  he,  hurriedly;  "Come,  take  courage. 
I  am  not  jealous  of  Mr.  Gaunt — a  man 
that  hath  been  two  years  dangling  after 
you,  and  could  not  win  you.  I  look  but 
to  my  own  self-respect  in  the  matter.  I 
know  your  sex  better  than  you  know  your- 
selves. Were  I  to  carry  that  letter,  you 
would  thank  me  now,  but  by  and  by  de- 
spise me.  Now,  as  I  mean  you  to  be  my 
wife,  I  will  not  risk  your  contempt.  Why 
not  take  my  horse,  put  whom  you  like  on 
him,  and  so  convey  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Gaunt?" 

Now  this  was  all  the  fair  mourner 
wanted;  so  she  said — 

"No,  no,  she  would  not  be  beholden  to 
him  for  anything;  he  had  spoken  harshly 
to  her,  and  misjudged  her  cruelly,  cruelly 
—oh!  oh!  oh!" 

Then  he  implored  her  to  grant  him  this 
small  favor ;  then  she  cleared  up,  and  said, 
Well,  sooner  than  bear  malice,  she  would. 
He  thanked  her  for  granting  him  that  fa- 
vor.  She  went  off  with  the  letter,  saying — 

"I  will  be  back  anon." 

But  once  she  got  clear,  she  opened  the 
door  again,  and  peeped  in  at  him  gayly, 
and  said  she — 

"Why  not  ask  me  who  wrote  the  letter, 
before  jtou  compared  me  to  that  French 
coquette?" — and,  with  this,  made  him  an 
arch  courtesy  and  tripped  away. 

Mr.  George  Neville  opened  his  eyes  with 
astonishment.  This  arch  question,  and 
Kate's  manner  of  putting  it,  convinced  him 
the  obnoxious  missive  was  not  a  love  letter 
at  all.  He  was  sorry  now,  and  vexed  with 
himself,  for  having  called  her  a  coquette, 
and  made  her  cry.  After  all,  what  was 
the  mighty  favor  she  had  asked  of  him? 
To  carry  a  sealed  letter  from  somebody  or 
other  to  a  person  who,  to  be  sure,  had  been 
her  lover,  but  was  so  no  longer — a  simple 
act  of  charity  and  civility;  and  he  had  re- 
fused it  in  injurious  terms. 

He  was  glad  he  had  lent  his  horse,  and 
almost  sorry  he  had  net  taken  the  letter 
himself. 

To  these  chivalrous  self-reproaches  sue- 
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ceeded  an  uneasy  feeling  that  perhaps  the 
lady  might  retaliate  somehow.  It  struck 
him,  on  reflection,  that  the  arch  query  she 
had  let  fly  at  him  was  accompanied  with  a 
certain  sparkle  of  the  laughing  eye,  such 
as  ere  now  had,  in  his  experience,  preceded 
a  stroke  of  the  feminine  claw. 

As  he  walked  up  and  down,  uneasy, 
awaiting  the  fair  one's  return,  her  father 
came  up,  and  asked  him  to  dine  and  sleep. 
What  made  the  invitation  more  welcome 
was,  that  it  in  reality  came  from  Kate. 

"She  tells  me  she  has  borrowed  your 
horse,"  said  the  squire;  "so  says  she,  I  am 
bound  to  take  care  of  you  till  daylight; 
and,  indeed,  our  ways  are  perilous  at 
night." 

"She  is  an  angel!"  cried  the  lover,  all 
his  ardor  revived  by  this  unexpected  trait. 
"My  horse,  my  house,  my  hand,  and  my 
heart  are  all  at  her  service,  by  night  and 
day." 

Mr.  Peyton,  to  wile  away  the  time  be- 
fore dinner,  invited  him  to  walk  out  and 
see — a  hog,  deadly  fat,  as  times  went.  But 
Neville  denied  himself  that  satisfaction,  on 
the  plea  that  he  had  his  orders  to  await 
Miss  Peyton's  return  where  he  was.  The 
squire  was  amused  at  his  excessive  docil- 
ity, and  winked,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I 
have  been  once  upon  a  time  in  your  plight, ' ' 
and  so  went  and  gloried  in  his  hog  alone. 

The  lover  fell  into  a  delicious  reverie. 
He  enjoyed,  by  anticipation,  the  novel 
pleasure  of  an  evening  "passed  all  alone 
with  this  charming  girl.  The  father,  being 
friendly  to  his  suit,  would  go  to  sleep  after 
dinner;  and  then,  by  the  subdued  light  of 
a  wood  fire,  he  would  murmur  his  love  into 
that  sweet  ear  for  hours,  until  the  averted 
head  should  come  round  by  degrees,  and 
the  delicious  lips  yield  a  coy  assent.  He 
resolved  the  night  should  not  close  till  he 
had  surprised,  overpowered,  and  secured 
his  lovely  bride. 

These  soft  meditations  reconciled  him 
for  a  while  to  the  prolonged  absence  of 
their  object. 

In  the  midst  of  them,  he  happened  to 
glance  through  the  window;  and  he  saw  a 
sight  that  took  his  very  breath  away,  and 
rooted  him  in  amazement  to  the  spot.  About 


a  mile  from  the  house,  a  lady  in  a  scarlet 
habit  was  galloping  across  country  as  the 
crow  flies.  Hedge,  ditch,  or  brook,  noth- 
ing stopped  her  an  instant;  and  as  for  the 
pace — 

"  She  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way." 
It  was  Kate  Peyton  on  his  piebald  horse. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Griffith  Gaunt,  unknown  to  himself, 
had  lost  temper  as  well  as  heart  before 
he  took  the  desperate  step  of  leaving  the 
country.  Now  his  temper  was  naturally 
good;  and  ere  he  had  ridden  two  miles,  he 
recovered  it.  To  his  cost;  for  the  sustain- 
ing force  of  anger  being  gone,  he  was  alone 
with  his  grief.  He  drew  the  rein  half  me- 
chanically, and  from  a  spirited  canter  de- 
clined to  a  walk. 

And  the  slower  he  went,  the  chillier  grew 
his  heart,  till  it  lay  half  ice,  half  lead,  in 
his  bosom. 

Parted!  O  word  pregnant  with  misery! 

Never  to  see  those  heavenly  eyes  again, 
nor  hear  that  silver  voice!  Never  again 
to  watch  that  peerless  form  walk  the  min- 
uet ;  nor  see  it  lift  the  gray  horse  over  a 
fence  with  the  grace  and  spirit  that 
seemed  inseparable  from  it ! 

Desolation  streamed  over  him  at  the 
thought.  Next  this  forlorn  mind  began 
to  cling  even  to  the  inanimate  objects  that 
were  dotted  about  the  place  which  held  her. 
He  passed  a  little  farmhouse  into  which 
Kate  and  he  had  once  been  driven  by  a 
storm,  and  had  sat  together  by  the  kitchen 
fire;  and  the  farmer's  wife  had  smiled  on 
them  for  sweethearts,  and  made  them 
drink  rum  and  milk  and  stay  till  the  sun 
was  fairly  out. 

"Ah!  good-by,  little  farm!"  he  sighed; 
"when  shall  I  ever  see  you  again?" 

He  passed  a  brook  where  they  had  often 
stopped  together  and  given  their  panting 
horses  just  a  mouthful  after  a  run  with  the 
harriers. 
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"Good-by,  little  brook !"  said  he;  "you 
will  ripple  on  as  before,  and  warble  as  you 
go ;  but  I  shall  never  drink  at  your  water 
more,  nor  hear  your  pleasant  murmur  with 
her  I  love." 

He  sighed  and  crept  away,  still  making 
for  the  sea. 

In  the  icy  depression  of  his  heart  his 
body  and  his  senses  were  half  paralyzed, 
and  none  would  have  known  the  accom- 
plished huntsman  in  this  broken  man,  who 
hung  anyhow  over  his  mare's  neck  and 
went  to  and  fro  in  the  saddle. 

When  he  had  gone  about  five  miles,  he 
came  to  the  crest  of  a  hill ;  he  remembered, 
that,  once  past  that  brow,  he  could  see  Pey- 
ton Hall  no  more.  He  turned  slowly  and 
cast  a  sorrowful  look  at  it. 

It  was  winter,  but  the  afternoon  sun 
had  come  out  bright.  The  horizontal 
beams  struck  full  upon  the  house,  and  all 
the  western  panes  shone  like  burnished 
gold.  Her  very  abode,  how  glorious  it 
looked !     And  he  was  to  see  it  no  more. 

He  gazed  and  gazed  at  the  bright  house 
till  love  and  sorrow  dimmed  his  eyes,  and 
he  could  see  the  beloved  place  no  more. 
Then  his  dogged  will  prevailed  and  carried 
him  away  toward  the  sea,  but  crying  like 
a  woman  now,  and  hanging  all  dislocated 
over  his  horse's  mane. 

"Now  about  half  a  mile  further  on,  as  he 
crept  along  on  a  vile  and  narrow  road,  all 
woebegone  and  broken,  he  heard  a  mighty 
scurry  of  horse's  feet  in  the  field  to  his 
left ;  he  looked  languidly  up ;  and  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  great  piebald  horse's 
head  and  neck  in  the  act  of  rising  in  the 
air,  and  doubling  his  fore-legs  under  him, 
to  leap  the  low  hedge  a  yard  or  two  in 
front  of  him. 

He  did  leap,  and  landed  just  in  front  of 
Griffith;  his  iider  curbed  him  so  keenly 
that  he  went  back  almost  on  his  haunches, 
and  then  stood  motionless  all  across  the 
road,  with  quivering  tail.  A  lady  in  a 
scarlet  riding-habit  and  purple  cap  sat  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  throne  instead  of  a 
horse,  and,  without  moving  her  body, 
turned  her  head  swift  as  a  snake,  and  fixed 
her  great  gray  eyes  full  and  searching 
upon  Griffith  Gaunt. 


He  uttered  a  little  shout  of  joy  and 
amazement;  his  mare  reared  and  plunged, 
and  then  was  quiet.  And  thus  Kate  Pey- 
ton and  he  met — at  right  angles — and  so 
close  that  it  looked  as  if  she  had  meant  to 
ride  him  down. 

How  he  stared  at  her !  How  more  than 
mortal  fair  she  shone,  returning  to  those 
bereaved  eyes  of  his,  as  if  she  had  really 
dropped  from  heaven ! 

His  clasped  hands,  his  haggard  face 
channeled  by  tears,  showed  the  keen  girl 
she  was  strong  where  she  had  thought  her- 
self weak,  and  she  comported  herself  ac- 
cordingly, and  in  one  moment  took  a  much 
higher  tone  than  she  had  intended  as  she 
came  along. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  very  coldly, 
"you  will  have  to  postpone  your  journey 
a  day  or  two.  I  am  grieved  to  tell  you 
that  poor  Mr.  Charlton  is  dead." 

Griffith  uttered  an  exclamation 

"He  asked  for  you;  and  messengers  are 
out  after  you  on  every  side.  You  must  go 
to  Bolton  at  once." 

.  "Well-a-day!"  said  Griffith,  "has  he 
left  me,  too?  Good,  kind  old  man,  on  any 
other  day  I  had  found  tears  for  thee !  But 
now,  methinks,  happy  are  the  dead.  Alas ! 
sweet  mistress,  I  hoped  you  came  to  tell 
me  you  had — I  might — what  signifies  what 
I  hoped? — when  I  saw  you  had  deigned  to 
ride  after  me.  Why  should  I  go  to  Bolton, 
after  all?" 

"Because  you  will  be  an  ungrateful 
wretch  else.  What !  leave  others  to  carry 
your  kinsman  and  your  benefactor  to  his 
grave,  while  you  turn  your  back  on  him, 
and  inherit  his  estate?  For  shame,  sir! 
for  shame!" 

Griffith  expostulated,  humbly. 

"How  hardly  you  judge  me!  What  are 
Bolton  Hall  and  Park  to  me  now?  They 
were  to  have  been  yours,  you  know.  And 
yours  they  shall  be.  I  came  between  and 
robbed  you.  To  be  sure,  the  old  man  knew 
my  mind.  He  said  to  himself — 'Griffith 
or  Kate,  what  matters  it  who  has  the  land? 
They  will  live  together  on  it.'  But  all 
that  is  changed  now;  you  will  never  share 
it  with  me;  and  so  I  do  feel  I  have  no 
right  to  the  place.     Kate,  my  own  Kate,  I 
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have  heard  them  sneer  at  you  for  being 
poor,  and  it  made  my  heart  ache.  I'll 
stop  that,  anyway.  Go  you  in  my  place 
to  the  funeral;  he  that  is  dead  will  forgive 
me;  his  spirit  knows  now  what  I  endure; 
and  I'll  send  you  a  writing,  all  sealed  and 
signed,  shall  make  Bolton  Hall  and  Park 
yours ;  and  when  you  are  happy  with  some 
one  you  can  love,  as  well  as  I  love,  you 
think  sometimes  of  poor  jealous  Griffith, 
that  loved  you  dear  and  grudged  you  noth- 
ing; but,"  grinding  his  teeth  and  turning 
white,  "I  can't  live  in  Cumberland,  and 
see  you  in  another  man's  arms." 

Then  Catharine  trembled,  and  could  not 
speak  awhile;  but  at  last  she  faltered  out — 

"You  will  make  me  hate  you." 

"God  forbid!"  said  simple  Griffith. 

"Well,  then,  don't  thwart  me  and  pro- 
voke me  so,  but  just  turn  your  horse's 
head  and  go  quietly  home  to  Bolton  Hall, 
and  do  your  duty  to  the  dead  and  the  liv- 
ing. You  can't  go  this  way,  for  me  and 
my  horse."  Then,  seeing  him  waver,  this 
virago  faltered  out,  "And  I  have  been  so 
tried  to-day,  first  by  one,  then  by  another, 
surely  you  might  have  some  pity  on  me. 
Oh!  ohl'oh!  oh!" 

"Nay,  nay,"  cried  Griffith,  all  in  a  flut- 
ter, "I'll  go  without  more  words;  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  will  sleep  at  Bolton  this 
•  night,  and  will  do  my  duty  to  the  dead 
and  the  living.  Don't  you  cry,  sweetest; 
I  give  in.  I  find  I  have  no  will  but  yours." 

The  next  moment  they  were  cantering 
side  by  side,  and  never  drew  rein  till  they 
reached  the  cross-roads. 

"Now  tell  me  one  thing,"  stammered 
Griffith,  with  a  most  ghastly  attempt  at 
cheerful  indifference.  "How — do  you — 
happen  to  be — on  George  Neville's  horse?" 

Kate  had  been  expecting  this  question 
for  some  time ;  yet  she  colored  high  when 
it  did  come.  However,  she  had  her  an- 
swer pat.  The  horse  was  in  the  stable- 
yard,  and  fresh ;  her  own  was  tired. 

"What  was  I  to  do,  Griffith?  And  now," 
added  she,  hastily,  "the  sun  will  soon  set, 
and  the  roads  are  bad ;  be  careful.  I  wish 
I  could  ask  you  to  sleep  at  our  house;  but 
— there  are  reasons — " 

She  hesitated;    she  could  not  well  tell 


him  George  Neville  was  to  dine  and  sleep 
there. 

Griffith  assured  her  there  was  no  danger ; 
his  mare  knew  every  foot  of  the  way. 

They  parted :  Griffith  rode  to  Bolton  and 
Kate  rode  home. 

It  was  past  dinner  time.  She  ran  up- 
stairs, and  hurried  on  her  best  gown  and 
her  diamond  comb.  For  she  began  to 
quake  now  at  the  prank  she  had  played 
with  her  guest's  horse ;  and  Nature  taught 
her  that  the  best  way  to  soften  censure  is 
— to  be  beautiful. 

"  On  pardonne  tout  aux  belles." 

And  certainly  she  was  passing  fair,  and 
queenly  with  her  diamond  comb. 

She  came  downstairs  and  was  received 
by  her  father.  He  grumbled  at  being  kept 
waiting  for  dinner. 

Kate  easily  appeased  the  good-natured 
squire,  and  then  asked  what  had  become  of 
Mr.  Neville. 

"Oh,  he  is  gone  long  ago!  Remembered, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  had  promised  to  dine 
with  a  neighbor." 

Kate  shook  her  head  skeptically,  but  said 
nothing.  But  a  good  minute  after,  she 
inquired — 

"  How  did  he  go?  on  foot?" 

The  squire  did  not  know. 

After  dinner  old  Joe  sought  an  inter- 
view, and  was  admitted  into  the  dining- 
room. 

"  Be  it  all  right  about  the  gray  horse, 
master?" 

"  What  of  him?"  asked  Kate. 

"  He  be  gone  to  Neville  Court,  mistress. 
But  I  suppose"  (with  a  horrid  leer)  "  it  is 
all  right.  Muster  Neville  told  me  all  about 
it.     He  said,  says  he — 

"  'Some  do  break  a  kine  or  the  likes  on 
these  here  j  'yf  ul  occasions ;  other  some  do 
exchange  goold  rings.  Your  young  mis- 
tress and  me,  we  exchange  nags.  She 
takes  my  pieball,  I  take  her  gray,'  says 
he."  'Saddle  him  for  me,  Joe,'  says  he, 
'and  wish  me  j'y.' 

"So  I  clapped  Muster  Neville's  saddle 
on  the  gray,  and  a  gave  me  a  goolden 
guinea,  a  did ;  and  I  was  so  struck  of  a 
heap  I  let  him  go  without  wishing  on  him 
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j'y;  but  I  hollered  it  arter  un,  as  hard  as 
I  could.  How  you  looks !  It  be  all  right, 
bain't  it?" 

Squire  Peyton  laughed  heartily,  and  said 
he  concluded  it  was  all  right. 

"The  piebald,"  said  he,  "is  rising  five, 
and  Tve  had  the  gray  ten  years.  We 
have  got  the  sunny  side  of  that  bargain, 
Joe." 

He  gave  Joe  a  glass  of  wine  and  sent 
him  off  inflated  with  having  done  a  good 
stroke  in  horseflesh. 

As  for  Kate,  she  was  red  as  fire,  and 
kept  her  lips  close  as  wax;  not  a  word 
could  be  got  out  of  her.  The  less  she 
said,  the  more  she  thought.  She  was 
thoroughly  vexed,  and  sore  perplexed 
how  to  get  her  gray  horse  back  from 
such  a  man  as  George  Neville;  and  yet 
she  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  trick, 
and  secretly  admiring  this  chevalier,  who 
had  kept  his  mortification  to  himself,  and 
parried  an  affront  so  gallantly. 

"The  good-humored  wretch!"  said  she 
to  herself.  "If  Griffith  ever  goes  away 
again,  he  will  have  me,  whether  I  like  or 
no.  No  lady  could  resist  the  monster  long 
without  some  other  man  close  at  hand  to 
help  her." 


CHAPTER  V. 

As,  when  a  camel  drops  in  the  desert, 
vultures,  hitherto  unseen,  come  flying  from 
the  horizon,  so  Mr.  Charlton  had  no  sooner 
succumbed  than  the  air  darkened  with  un- 
dertakers flocking  to  Bolton  for  a  lugubri- 
ous job.  They  rode  upon  black  steeds,  they 
crunched  the  gravel  in  grave  gigs,  and  sent 
in  black-edged  cards  to  Griffith,  and  low- 
ered their  voices,  and  bridled  their  brisk- 
ness, and  tried  hard,  poor  souls !  to  be  sad ; 
and  were  horribly  complacent  beneath  that 
thin  japan  of  venal  sympathy. 

Griffith  selected  his  Raven,  and  then  sat 
down  to  issue  numerous  invitations. 

The  idea  of  eschewing  funereal  pomp  had 
not  yet  arisen.     A  gentleman  of  that  day 


liked  his  very  remains  to  make  a  stir,  and 
did  not  see  the  fun  of  stealing  into  his  grave 
like  a  rabbit  slipping  aground.  Mr.  Charl- 
ton had  even  left  behind  him  a  sealed  letter 
containing  a  list  of  the  persons  he  wished 
to  follow  him  to  the  grave  and  attend  the 
reading  of  his  will.  These  were  thirty- 
four,  and  among  them  three  known  to 
fame:  namely,  George  Neville,  Esq.,  Ed- 
ward Peyton,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Catharine 
Peyton. 

To  all  and  each  of  the  thirty-four  young 
Gaunt  wrote  a  formal  letter,  inviting  them 
to  pay  respect  to  their  deceased  friend,  and 
to  honor  himself,  by  coming  to  Bolton  Hall 
at  high  noon  on  Saturday  next.  These 
letters,  in  compliance  with  another  cus- 
tom of  the  time  and  place,  were  all  sent 
by  mounted  messengers,  and  the  answers 
came  on  horseback,  too ;  so  there  was  much 
clattering  of  hoofs  coming  and  going,  and 
much  roasting,  baking,  drinking  of  ale, 
and  bustling,  all  along  of  him  who  lay  so 
still  in  an  upper  chamber. 

And  every  man  and  woman  came  to  Mr. 
Gaunt  to  ask  his  will  and  advice,  however 
simple  the  matter;  and  the  servants  turned 
very  obsequious,  and  laid  themselves  out  to 
please  the  new  master,  and  retain  their  old 
places. 

And,  what  with  the  sense  of  authority, 
and  the  occupation,  and  growing  ambition, 
love-sick  Griffith  grew  another  man,  and 
began  to  forget  that  two  days  ago  he  was 
leaving  the  country  and  going  to  give  up 
the  whole  game. 

He  found  time  to  send  Kate  a  loving  let- 
ter, but  no  talk  of  marriage  in  it.  He  re- 
membered she  had  asked  him  to  give  her 
time.     Well,  he  would  take  her  advice. 

It  wanted  just  three  days  to  the  funeral, 
when  Mr.  Charlton's  own  carriage,  long 
unused,  was  found  to  be  out  of  repair. 
Griffith  had  it  sent  to  the  nearest  town, 
and  followed  it  on  that  and  other  business. 
Now  it  happened  to  be  what  the  country 
folk  called  "justicing  day";  and  who 
should  ride  into  the  yard  of  the  "Roe- 
buck" but  the  new  magistrate,  Mr.  Ne- 
ville? He  alighted  off  a  great  bony  gray 
horse  before  Griffith's  very  nose,  and 
sauntered  into  a  private  room. 
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Griffith  looked,  and  looked,  and,  scarcely 
able  to  believe  his  senses,  followed  Neville's 
horse  to  the  stable,  and  examined  him  all 
round. 

Griffith  was  sore  perplexed,  and  stood  at 
the  stable-door  glaring  at  the  horse;  and 
sick  misgivings  troubled  him.  He  forgot 
the  business  he  came  about,  and  went  and 
hung  about  the  bar,  and  tried  to  pick  up 
a  clew  to  this  mystery.  The  poor  wretch 
put  on  a  miserable  assumption  of  indif- 
ference, and  asked  one  or  two  of  the 
magistrates  if  that  was  not  Mr.  Pey- 
ton's gray  horse  young  Neville  had  rid- 
den in  upon. 

Now  among  these  gentlemen  was  a  young 
squire  Miss  Peyton  had  refused,  and  galled 
him.  He  had  long  owed  Gaunt  a  grudge 
for  seeming  to  succeed  where  he  had  notably 
failed,  and  now,  hearing  him  talk  so  much 
about  the  gray,  he  smelt  a  rat.  He  stepped 
into  the  parlor  and  told  Neville  Gaunt  was 
fuming  about  the  gray  horse  and  question- 
ing everybody.  Neville,  though  he  put  so 
bold  a  face  on  his  recent  adventure  at  Pey- 
ton Hall,  was  secretly  smarting,  and  quite 
disposed  to  sting  Gaunt  in  return.  He 
saw  a  tool  in  this  treacherous  young 
squire — his  name  was  Galton — and  used 
him  accordingly. 

Galton,  thoroughly  primed  by  Neville, 
slipped  back,  and  choosing  his  opportu- 
nity, poisoned  Griffith  Gaunt. 

And  this  is  how  he  poisoned  him. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "Neville  has  bought  the 
gray  nag;  and  cost  him  dear,  it  did." 

Griffith  gave  a  sigh  of  relief ;  for  he  at 
once  concluded  old  Peyton  had  sold  his 
daughter's  very  horse.  He  resolved  to  buy 
her  a  better  one  next  week  with  Mr.  Charl- 
ton's money. 

But  Galton,  who  was  only  playing  with 
him,  went  on  to  explain  that  Neville  had 
paid  a  double  price  for  the  nag ;  he  had 
given  Miss  Peyton  his  piebald  horse  in 
exchange,  and  his  troth  into  the  bargain. 
In  short,  he  lent  the  matter  so  adroit  a 
turn  that  the  exchange  of  horses  seemed 
to  be  Kate's  act  as  much  as  Neville's,  and 
the  inference  inevitable. 

"  It  is  a  falsehood !"  gasped  Griffith. 

"Nay,"  said  Galton,  "I  had  it  on  the 


best  authority:  but  you  shall  not  quarrel 
with  me  about  it;  the  lady  is  naught  to 
me,  and  I  but  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told 
to  me." 

"Then  who  told  it  you?"  said  Gaunt, 
sternly. 

"Why,  it  is  all  over  the  country,  for 
that  matter." 

"No  subterfuges,  sir!  lam  the  lady's 
servant,  and  you  know  it:  this  report  it 
slanders  her,  and  insults  me :  give  me  the 
author,  or  I'll  lay  my  hunting  whip  on 
your  bones." 

"Two  can  play  at  that  game,"  said 
Galton;  but  he  turned  pale  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  pastime. 

Griffith  strode  toward  him,  black  with 
ire. 

Then  Galton  stammered  out — 

"It  was  Neville  himself  told  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Griffith;  "I  thought  so.  He 
is  a  liar,  and  a  coward." 

"I  would  not  advise  you  to  tell  him 
so,"  said  the  other,  maliciously.  "He 
has  killed  his  man  in  France :  spitted  him 
like  a  lark." 

Griffith  replied  with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

"Where  is  the  man?"  said  he,  after  a 
pause. 

"How  should  I  know?"  asked  Galton, 
innocently. 

"Where  did  you  leave  him  five  minutes 
ago?" 

Galton  was  dumfounded  at  this  stroke, 
and  could  find  nothing  to  say. 

And  now,  as  often  happens,  the  matter 
took  a  turn  not  in  the  least  anticipated  by 
the  conspirators. 

"You  must  come  with  me,  sir,  if  you 
please,"  said  Griffith  quietly:  aud  he  took 
Galton's  arm. 

"Oh,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  the  other. 
"But,  Mr.  Gaunt,  do  not  you  take  these 
idle  reports  to  heart :  I  never  do.  What 
the  Devil,  where  are  you  carrying  me 
to?  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  this  foolish 
business  go  no  further." 

For  he  found  Griffith  was  taking  him  to 
the  very  room  where  Neville  was. 

Griffith  deigned  no  reply;  he  just  opened 
the  door  of  the  room  in  question,  and 
walked  the  tale-bearer  into  the  presence  of 
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the  tale-maker.  George  Neville  rose  and 
confronted  the  pair  with  a  vast  appearance 
of  civility;  but  under  it  a  sneer  was  just 
discernible. 

The  rivals  measured  each  other  from  head 
to  foot,  and  then  Neville  inquired  to  what 
he  owed  the  honor  of  this  visit. 

Griffith  replied — 

"He  tells  me  you  told  him  Miss  Peyton 
has  exchanged  horses  with  you." 

"Oh,  you  indiscreet  person!"  said 
George,  shaking  his  finger  playfully  at 
Galton. 

"And,  by  the  same  token,  has  plighted 
her  troth  to  you." 

' '  Worse  and  worse, ' '  said  George.  ' '  Gal- 
ton, I'll  never  trust  you  with  any  secrets 
again.     Besides,  you  exaggerate." 

"Come,  sir,"  said  Griffith  sternly,  "this 
Ned  Galton  was  but  your  tool  and  your 
mouthpiece;  and  therefore  I  bring  him  in 
here  to  witness  my  reply  to  you.  Mr. 
George  Neville,  you  are  a  liar  and  a 
scoundrel." 

George  Neville  bounded  to  his  feet  like 
a  tiger. 

"I'll  have  your  life  for  those  two  words," 
he  cried. 

Then  he  suddenly  governed  himself  by 
a  great  effort. 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  bandy  foul  terms 
with  a  Cumberland  savage,"  said  he. 
"Name  your  time  and  place." 

"I  will.  Ned  Galton,  you  may  go.  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  Mr. 
Neville." 

Galton  hesitated. 

"No  violence,  gentlemen:  consider." 

"Nonsense!"  said  Neville.  "Mr.  Gaunt 
and  I  are  going  to  fight:  we  are  not  going 
to  brawl.     Be  so  good  as  to  leave  us." 

"Ay,"  said  Griffith;  "and  if  you  repeat 
a  word  of  all  this,  woe  be  to  your  skin!" 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Griffith  Gaunt 
turned  very  grave  and  calm,  and  said  to 
George  Neville — 

"The  Cumberland  savage  has  been  bet- 
ter taught  than  to  expose  the  lady  he  loves 
to  gossiping  tongues." 

Neville  colored  up  to  the  eyes  at  this 
thrust.       « 

Griffith  continued — 


"The  least  you  can  do  is  to  avoid  fresh 
scandal." 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  you 
so  far,"  said  Neville,  stiffly.  "I  under- 
take to  keep  Galton  silent;  and  for  the  rest, 
we  have  only  to  name  an  early  hour  for 
meeting,  and  confide  it  to  but  one  discreet 
friend  apiece  who  will  attend  us  to  the 
field.  Then  there  will  be  no  gossip,  and  no 
bumpkins  nor  constables  breaking  in:  such 
things  have  happened  in  this  country,  I 
hear." 

It  was  "Wednesday.  They  settled  to 
meet  on  Friday  at  noon  on  a  hillside  be- 
tween Bolton  and  Neville's  Court.  The 
spot  was  exposed,  but  so  wild  and  unfre- 
quented that  no  interruption  was  to  be 
feared.  Mr.  Neville  being  a  practiced 
swordsman,  Gaunt  chose  pistols — a  weapon 
at  which  the  combatants  were  supposed  to 
be  pretty  equal.  To  this  Neville  very  hand- 
somely consented. 

By  this  time  a  stiff  and  elaborate  civil- 
ity had  taken  the  place  of  their  heat,  and 
at  parting  they  bowed  both  long  and  low 
to  each  other. 

Griffith  left  the  inn  and  went  into  the 
street;  and  as  soon  as  he  got  there,  he  be- 
gan to  realize  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
in  a  day  or  two  he  might  very  probably  be 
a  dead  man.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  go  with  sorrowful  face  and  heavy  step 
to  Mr.  Houseman's  office. 

Mr.  Houseman  was  a  highly  respectable 
solicitor.  His  late  father  and  he  had  long 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  gentry,  and 
this  enabled  him  to  avoid  litigious  business, 
and  confine  himself  pretty  much  to  the 
more  agreeable  and  lucrative  occupation 
of  drawing  wills,  settlements  and  convey- 
ances, and  effecting  loans,  sales  and  trans- 
fers. He  visited  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  dined  with  them,  and  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite in  the  country. 

"Justicing  day"  brought  him  many  vis- 
its: so  on  that  day  he  was  always  at  his 
place  of  business.  Indeed,  a  client  was 
with  him  when  Griffith  called,  and  the 
young  gentleman  had  to  wait  in  the  outer 
office  for  full  ten  minutes. 

Then  a  door  opened  and  the  client  in 
question  came  out,  looking  mortified  and 
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anxious.  It  was  Squire  Peyton.  At  sight 
of  Gaunt,  who  had  risen  to  take  his  vacant 
place,  Kate's  father  gave  him  a  stiff  nod 
and  an  unfriendly  glance,  then  hurried 
away. 

Griffith  was  hurt  at  his  manner.  He 
knew  very  well  Mr.  Peyton  looked  higher 
for  his  daughter  than  Griffith  Gaunt;  but 
for  all  that  the  old  gentleman  had  never 
shown  him  any  personal  dislike  or  incivil- 
ity until  this  moment. 

So  Griffith  could  not  but  fear  that  Ne- 
ville was  somehow  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
and  that  the  combination  was  very  strong 
against  him.  Now  in  thus  interpreting 
Mr.  Peyton's  manner  he  fell  into  a  very 
common  error  and  fruitful  cause  of  mis- 
understanding. "We  go  and  fancy  that 
Everybody  is  thinking  of  us.  But  he  is 
not:  he  is  like  us;  he  is  thinking  of  him- 
self. 

"Well,  well,"  thought  Griffith,  "if  I  am 
not  to  have  her,  what  better  place  for  me 
than  the  grave?" 

He  entered  Mr.  Houseman's  private 
room  and  opened  his  business  at  once. 

But  a  singular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances induced  Lawyer  Houseman  to  con- 
fide to  a  third  party  the  substance  of  what 
passed  between  this  young  gentleman  and 
himself.  So,  to  avoid  repetition,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  let  Houseman  tell  this  part 
of  my  tale,  instead  of  me;  and  I  only  hope 
his  communication,  when  it  comes,  may 
be  half  as  interesting  to  my  reader  as  it 
was  to  his  hearer. 

Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  lawyer 
and  client  were  closeted  a  good  hour, 
and  were  still  conversing  together  when 
a  card  was  handed  into  Mr.  Houseman 
that  seemed  to  cause  him  both  surprise 
and  pleasure. 

"In  five  minutes,"  said  he  to  the  clerk. 
Griffith  took  the  hint,  and  bade  him  good- 
by  directly. 

As  he  went  out,  the  gentleman  who  had 
sent  in  his  card  rose  from  a  seat  in  the 
outer  office  to  go  in. 

It  was  Mr.  George  Neville. 

Griffith  Gaunt  and  he  saluted  and 
scanned  each  other  curiously.  They  little 
thought  to  meet  again  so  soon.    The  clerks 


saw  nothing  more  than  two  polite  gentle- 
men passing  each  other. 

The  more  Griffith  thought  of  the  ap- 
proaching duel,  the  less  he  liked  it.  He 
was  an  impulsive  man,  for  one  thing ;  and 
with  such,  a  cold  fit  naturally  succeeds  a 
hot  one.  And  besides,  as  his  heat  abated, 
Reason  and  Reflection  made  themselves 
heard,  and  told  him  that  in  a  contest 
with  a  formidable  rival  he  was  throwing 
away  an  advantage.  After  all,  Kate  had 
shown  him  great  favor;  she  had  ridden 
Neville's  horse  after  him,  and  made  him 
resign  his  purpose  of  leaving  her;  surely, 
then,  she  'preferred  him  on  the  whole  to 
Neville;  yet  he  must  go  and  risk  his 
chance  of  possessing  her  upon  a  personal 
encounter,  in  which  Neville  was  at  least 
as  likely  to  kill  him  as  he  to  kill  Neville. 
He  saw  too  late  that  he  was  playing  his 
rival's  game.  He  felt  cold  and  despond- 
ent, and  more  and  more  convinced  that 
he  should  never  marry  Kate,  but  that  she 
would  very  likely  bury  him. 

With  all  this  he  was  too  game  to  recoil, 
and  indeed  he  hated  his  rival  too  deeply. 
So,  like  many  a  man  before  him,  he  was 
going  doggedly  to  the  field  against  his 
judgment,  with  little  to  win  and  all  to 
lose 

His  deeper  and  more  solemn  anxieties 
were  diversified  by  a  lighter  one.  A  few 
days  ago  he  had  invited  half  the  county 
to  bury  Mr.  Charlton  on  Saturday,  the 
19th  of  February.  But  now  he  had  gone 
and  fixed  Friday  the  18th  for  a  duel.  A 
fine  thing  if  he  should  be  himself  a  corpse 
on  Friday  afternoon !  Who  was  to  receive 
the  guests?    who  conduct  the  funeral? 

The  man,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a 
grateful  heart ;  and  Mr.  Charlton  was  his 
benefactor,  and  he  felt  he  had  no  right 
to  go  and  get  himself  killed  until  he  had 
paid  the  last  rites  to  his  best  friend. 

The  difficulty  admits,  of  course,  of  a 
comic  view,  and  smells  Hibernian;  but 
these  things  seem  anything  but  droll  to 
those  whose  lives  and  feelings  are  at  state; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  something  chival- 
rous and  touching  in  Griffith's  vexation  at 
the  possibility  of  his  benefactor  being  buried 
without  due  honors,  owing  to  his  own  in- 
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temperate  haste  to  be  killed.  He  resolved 
to  provide  against  that  contingency;  so, 
on  the  Thursday,  he  wrote  an  urgent  letter 
to  Mr.  Houseman,  telling  him  he  must 
come  early  to  the  funeral,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  conduct  it. 

This  letter  was  carried  to  Mr.  House- 
man's office  at  three  o'clock  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Houseman  was  not  at  home.  He 
was  gone  to  a  country-house  nine  miles 
distant.  But  Griffith's  servant  was  well 
mounted,  and  had  peremptory  orders;  so 
he  rode  after  Mr.  Houseman,  and  found 
him  at  M-v.  Peyton's  house  —  whither,  if 
you  please,  we,  too,  will  follow  him. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  the 
real  reason  why  Mr.  Peyton  looked  so  sav- 
age, coming  out  of  Mr.  Houseman's  office, 
was  this :  Neville  had  said  no  more  about 
the  hundred  pounds,  and,  indeed,  had  not 
visited  the  house  since;  so  Peyton,  who 
had  now  begun  to  reckon  on  this  sum, 
went  to  Houseman  to  borrow  it.  But 
Houseman  politely  declined  to  lend  it 
him,  and  gave  excellent  reasons.  All 
this  was  natural  enough,  common  enough ; 
but  the  real  reason  why  Houseman  de- 
clined was  a  truly  singular  one.  The 
fact  is,  Catharine  Peyton  had  made  him 
promise  to  refuse. 

Between  that  young  lady  and  the  House- 
mans,  husband  and  wife,  there  was  a  sin- 
cere friendship,  founded  on  mutual  esteem ; 
and  Catharine  could  do  almost  what  she 
liked  with  either  of  them.  Now,  what- 
ever might  have  been  her  faults,  she  was 
a  proud  girl,  and  an  intelligent  one.  It 
mortified  her  pride  to  see  her  father  bor- 
rowing here,  and  borrowing  there,  and 
unable  to  repay;  and  she  had  also  ob- 
served that  he  always  celebrated  a  new 
loan  by  a  new  extravagance,  and  so  was 
never  a  penny  the  richer  for  borrowed 
money.  He  had  inadvertently  let  fall 
that  he  should  apply  to  Houseman.  She 
raised  no  open  objection,  but  just  mounted 
Piebald,  and  rode  off  to  Houseman,  and 
made  him  solemnly  promise  her  not  to  lend 
her  father  a  shilling. 

Houseman  kept  his  word;  but  his  re- 
fusal cost  him  more  pain  than  he  had  cal- 


culated on  when  he  made  the  promise. 
Squire  Peyton  had  paid  him  thousands, 
first  and  last;  and  when  he  left  House- 
man's room,  with  disappointment,  morti- 
fication, and  humiliation  deeply  marked 
on  his  features,  usually  so  handsome  and 
jolly,  the  lawyer  felt  sorry  and  ashamed — 
and  did  not  show  it. 

But  it  rankled  in  him;  and  the  very 
next  day  he  took  advantage  of  a  little 
business  he  had  to  do  in  Mr.  Peyton's 
neighborhood,  and  drove  to  Peyton  Hall 
and  asked  for  Mistress  Kate. 

His  was  a  curious  errand.  Indeed,  I 
think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
parallel  to  it. 

For  here  was  an  attorney  calling  upon 
a  beautiful  girl — to  do  what? 

To  soften  her. 

On  a  daughter — to  do  what? 

To  persuade  her  to  permit  him  to  lend 
her  father  £100  on  insufficient  security. 

Well,  he  reminded  her  of  his  ancient 
obligations  to  her  family,  and  assured  her 
he  could  well  afford  to  risk  a  hundred  or 
even  a  thousand  pounds.  He  then  told 
her  that  her  father  had  shown  great  pain 
at  his  refusal,  and  that  he  himself  was 
human,  and  could  not  divest  himself  of 
gratitude  and  pity  and  good-nature — all 
for  £100. 

"In  a  word,"  said  he,  "I  have  brought 
the  money ;  and  you  must  give  in  for  this 
once,  and  let  me  lend  it  him  without  more 
ado." 

Miss  Peyton  was  gratified  and  affected, 
and  a  tear  trembled  a  moment  in  her  eye, 
but  went  indoors  again,  and  left  her  firm 
as  a  rock  sprinkled  with  dew.  She  told 
him  she  could  quite  understand  his  feel- 
ing, and  thanked  him  for  it ;  but  she  had 
long  and  seriously  weighed  the  matter,  and 
could  not  release  him  from  his  promise. 

"No  more  of  this  base  borrowing,"  said 
she,  and  clinched  her  white  teeth  indomi- 
tably. 

He  attacked  her  with  a  good  many 
weapons;  but  she  parried  them  all  so 
gently,  yet  nobly,  and  so  successfully, 
that  he  admired  her  more  than  ever. 

Still,  lawyers  fight  hard,  and  die  very 
hard.     Houseman  got  warm  in  his  cause, 
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and  cross-examined  this  defendant,  and 
asked  her  whether  she  would  refuse  to 
lend  her  father  £100  out  of  a  full  purse. 

This  question  was  answered  only  hy  a 
flash  of  her  glorious  eyes  and  a  magnifi- 
cent look  of  disdain  at  the  doubt  implied. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Houseman,  "be  your 
father's  surety  for  repayment,  with  inter- 
est at  six  per  centum,  and  then  there  will 
be  nothing  in  the  business  to  wound  your 
dignity.  I  have  many  hundreds  out  at  six 
per  centum." 

"Excuse  me:  that  would  be  dishonest," 
said  Kate ;  "  I  have  no  money  to  repay  you 
with." 

"But  you  have  expectations." 

"Nay,  not  I." 

"I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Methinks  I  should  know,  sir.  What 
expectations  have  I?   and   from   whom?" 

Houseman  fidgeted  on  his  seat,  and  then, 
with  some  hesitation,  replied — 

"Well,  from  two  that  I  know  of." 

"You  are  jesting,  methinks,  good  Mr. 
Houseman,"  said  she,  reproachfully. 

"Nay,  dear  Mistress  Kate,  I  wish  you 
too  well  to  jest  on  such  a  theme." 

The  lawyer  then  fidgeted  again  on  his 
seat  in  silence — sign  of  an  inward  strug- 
gle—  during  which  Kate's  eye  watched 
him  with  some  curiosity.  At  last  his 
wavering  balance  inclined  toward  reveal- 
ing something  or  other. 

"Mistress  Kate,"  said  he,  "my  wife  and 
I  are  both  your  faithful  friends  and  hum- 
ble admirers.  We  often  say  you  would 
grace  a  coronet,  and  wish  you  were  as 
rich  as  you  are  good  and  beautiful." 

Kate  turned  her  lovely  head  away  and 
gave  him  her  hand.  That  incongruous 
movement,  so  full  of  womanly  grace  and 
feeling,  and  the  soft  pressure  of  her  white 
hand,  completed  her  victory,  and  the  re- 
mains of*  Houseman's  reserve  melted  away. 

"Yes,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  he, 
warmly,  "I  have  good  news  for  you;  only 
mind,  not  a  living  soul  must  ever  know  it 
from  your  lips.  Why,  I  am  going  to  do 
for  you  what  I  never  did  in  my  life  before 
—going  to  tell  you  something  that  passed 
yesterday  in  my  office.  But  then  I  know 
you;  you  are  a  young  lady  out  of  a  thou- 


sand ;  I  can  trust  you  to  be  discreet  and 
silent — can  I  not?" 

"As  the  grave." 

"Well,  then,  my  young  mistress — in 
truth  it  was  like  a  play,  though  the  scene 
was  but  a  lawyer's  office — " 

"Was  it?"  cried  Kate.  "Then  you  set 
me  all  of  a  flutter ;  you  must  sup  here  and 
sleep  here.  Nay,  nay,"  said  she,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  animation,  "I'll  take  no 
denial.  My  father  dines  abroad :  we  shall 
have  the  house  to  ourselves." 

Her  interest  was  keenly  excited :  but  she 
was  a  true  woman,  and  must  coquette  with 
her  very  curiosity;  so  she  ran  off  to  see 
with  her  own  eyes  that  sheets  were  aired, 
and  a  roasting  fire  lighted  in  the  blue  bed- 
room for  her  guest. 

While  she  was  away,  a  servant  brought 
in  Griffith  Gaunt's  letter,  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  had  to  be  borrowed  to  answer  it. 

The  answer  was  hardly  written  and 
sent  out  to  Griffith's  servant,  when  sup- 
per and  the  fair  hostess  came  in  almost 
together.  . 

After  supper  fresh  logs  were  heaped  on 
the  fire,  and  the  lawyer  sat  in  a  cozy  arm- 
chair, and  took  out  his  diary  and  several 
papers,  as  methodically  as  if  he  was  going 
to  lay  the  case  by  counsel  before  a  judge  of 
assize. 

Kate  sat  opposite  him  with  her  gray  eyes 
beaming  on  him  all  the  time,  and  search- 
ing for  tho  hidden  meaning  of  everything 
he  told  her.  During  the  recital  which  fol- 
lows, her  color  often  came  and  went,  but 
those  wonderful  eyes  never  left  the  narra- 
tor's face  a  moment. 

They  put  the  attorney  on  his  mettle, 
and  he  elaborated  the  matter  more  than  I 
should  have  done :  he  articulated  his  topics ; 
marked  each  salient  fact  by  a  long  pause. 
In  short,  he  told  his  story  like  an  attorney, 
and  not  like  a  romancist.  I  cannot  help 
that,  you  know;  I'm  not  Procrustes. 

MR.  HOUSEMAN'S   LITTLE   NARRATIVE. 

"Wednesday,  the  seventeenth  day  of 
February,  at  about  one  of  the  clock,  called 
on  me  at  my  place  of  business  Mr.  Griffith 
Gaunt,  whom   I   need  not  here   describe, 
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inasmuch  as  his  person  and  place  of  resi- 
dence are  well  known  to  the  court — what 
am  I  saying? — I  mean,  well  known  to  your- 
self, Mistress  Kate. 

"The  said  Griffith,  on  entering  my  room, 
seemed  moved,  and  I  might  say  distem- 
pered, and  did  not  give  himself  time  tc 
salute  me  and  receive  my  obeisance,  but 
addressed  me  abruptly  and  said  as  fol- 
lows: 'Mr.  Houseman,  I  am  come  to 
make  my   will.'  " 

("Dear  me!"  said  Kate:  then  blushed, 
and  was  more  on  her  guard.) 

"I  seated  the  young  gentleman,  and  then 
replied,  that  his  resolution  aforesaid  did 
him  credit,  the  young  being  as  mortal  as 
the  old.  I  said  further,  that  many  disas- 
ters had  happened,  in  my  experience,  ow- 
ing to  the  obstinacy  with  which  men,  in 
the  days  of  their  strength,  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  precarious  tenure  under  which  all 
sons  of  Adam  hold  existence;  and  so, 
many  a  worthy  gentleman  dies  in  his  sins 
— and,  what  is  worse,  dies  intestate. 

"But  the  said  Griffith  interrupted  me 
with  some  signs  of  impatience,  and  asked 
me  bluntly,  would  I  draw  his  will,  and 
have  it  executed  on  the  spot. 

"I  assented,  generally;  but  I  requested 
him,  by  way  of  needful  preliminary,  to  ob- 
tain for  me  a  copy  of  Mr.  Charlton's  will, 
under  which,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
the  said  Griffith  inherits  whatever  real 
estate  he  hath  to  bequeath. 

"Mr.  Griffith  Gaunt  then  replied  to  me, 
that  Mr.  Charlton's  will  was  in  London, 
and  the  exact  terms  of  it  could  not  be 
known  Until  after  the  funeral — that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  nineteenth  instant. 

"Thereupon  I  explained  to  Mr.  Gaunt 
that  I  must  see  and  know  what  properties 
were  devised  in  the  will  aforesaid,  by  the 
said  Charlton,,  to  Gaunt  aforesaid,  and 
how  devised  and  described.  Without  this, 
I  said,  I  could  not  correctly  and  sufficiently 
describe  the  same  in  the  instrument  I  was 
now  requested  to  prepare. 


"Mr.  Gaunt  did  not  directly  reply  to  this 
objection.  But  he  pondered  a  little  while, 
and  then  asked  me  if  it  were  not  possible 
for  him,  by  means  of  general  terms,  to  con- 
vey to  a  sole  legatee  whatever  lands,  goods, 
chattels,  etc.,  Mr.  Charlton  might  here- 
after prove  to  have  devised  to  him,  the 
said  Griffith  Gaunt. 

"I  admitted  this  was  possible,  but  object- 
ed that  it  was  dangerous.  I  let  him  know 
that  in  matters  of  law  general  terms  are  a 
fruitful  source  of  dispute,  and  I  said  I  was 
one  of  those  who  hold  it  a  duty  to  avert 
litigation  from  our  clients. 

"Thereupon  Mr.  Gaunt  drew  out  of  his 
bosom  a  pocket-book. 

"The  said  pocket-book  was  shown  to  me 
by  the  said  Gaunt,  and  I  say  it  contained 
a  paragraph  from  a  newspaper,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  said  news- 
paper with  a  knife,  or  a  pair  of  scissors,  or 
some  trenchant  instrument;  and  the  said 
paragraph  purported  to  contain  an  exact 
copy  of  a  certain  will  and  testament,  under 
which  (as  is,  indeed,  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety) one  Dame  Butcher  hath  inherited 
and  now  enjoys  the  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels  of  a  certain  merry  parson  late  de- 
ceased in  these  parts,  and,  I  believe,  little 
missed. 

"Mr.  Gaunt  would  have  me  read  the 
will  and  testament  aforesaid,  and  I  read  it 
accordingly :  and  inasmuch  as  bad  things 
are  best  remembered,  the  said  will  and  tes- 
tament did,  by  its  singularity  and  profane- 
ness,  fix  itself  forthwith  in  my  memory; 
so  that  I  can  by  no  means  dislodge  it  thence, 
do  what  I  may. 

"The  said  document,  to  the  best  of  my 
memory  and  belief,  runneth  after  this  fash- 
ion: 

"  'I,  John  Raymond,  clerk,  at  present 
residing  at  Whitbeck,  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  being  a  man  sound  in  body, 
mind  and  judgmnet,  do  deliver  this  as  my 
last  will  and  testament. 

"  'I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  real  prop- 
erty, and  all  my  personal  property,  and  all 
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the  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  I 
may  hereafter  possess  or  become  entitled 
to,  to  my  housekeeper,  Janet  Butcher. 

"  'And  I  appoint  Janet  Butcher  my  sole 
executrix,  and  I  make  Janet  Butcher  my 
sole  residuary  legatee;  save  and  except 
that  I  leave  my  solemn  curse  to  any  knave 
who  hereafter  shall  at  any  time  pretend 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  my  will  and  testament.'  " 

(Catharine  smiled  a  little  at  this  last 
bequest.) 

"Mr.  Gaunt  then  solemnly  appealed  to 
me  as  an  honest  man  to  tell  him  whether 
the  aforesaid  document  was  bad,  or  good, 
in  law. 

"  I  was  fain  to  admit  that  it  was  suffi- 
cient in  law ;  but  I  qualified,  and  said  I 
thought  it  might  be  attacked  on  the  score 
of  the  hussy's  undue  influence,  and  the 
testator's  apparent  insanity.  Neverthe- 
less, I  concluded  candidly  that  neither  ob- 
jection would  prevail  in  our  courts,  owing 
to  the  sturdy  prejudice  in  the  breasts  of 
English  jurymen,  whose  ground  of  faith 
it  is  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own,  and  even  to 
do  it  how  he  likes. 

"Mr.  Gaunt  did  speedily  abuse  this  my 
candor.  He  urged  me  to  lose  no  time,  but 
to  draw  his  will  according  to  the  form  and 
precedent  in  that  case  made  and  provided 
by  this  mad  parson;  and  my  clerks,  for- 
sooth, were  to  be  the  witnesses  thereof. 

"  I  refused,  with  some  heat,  to  sully  my 
office  by  allowing  such  an  instrument  to 
issue  therefrom;  and  I  asked  the  said 
Gaunt,  in  high  dudgeon,  for  what  he 
took  me. 

"Mr.  Gaunt  then  offered  in  reply  two 
suggestions  that  shook  me.  Imprimis, 
he  told  me  the  person  to  whom  he  now 
desired  to  leave  his  all  was  Mistress  Catha- 
rine Peyton."  (An  ejaculation  from  Kate.) 
"  Secunclo,  he  said  'he  would  go  straight 
from  me  to  that  coxcomb  Harrison,  were 
I  to  refuse  to  serve  him  in  the  matter. 


"  On  this,  having  regard  to  your  interest 
and  my  own,  I  temporized ;  I  offered  to  let 
him  draw  a  will  after  his  parson's  prece- 
dent, and  I  agreed  it  should  be  witnessed 
in  my  office;  only  I  stipulated  that  next 
week  a  proper  document  should  be  drawn 
by  myself,  with  due  particulars,  on  two 
sheets  of  paper,  and  afterward  engrossed 
and  witnessed:  and  to  this  Mr.  Gaunt 
assented,  and  immediately  drew  his  will 
according  to  newspaper  precedent. 

"But  when  I  came  to  examine  his  mas- 
terpiece, I  found  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  my  pliability  to  attach  an  unreasonable 
condition,  to  wit :  that  the  said  Catharine 
should  forfeit  all  interest  under  this  will, 
in  case  she  should  ever  marry  a  certain 
party  therein  nominated,  specified,  and 
described." 

("Now  that  was  Griffith  all  over,"  cried 
Catharine,  merrily.) 

"  I  objected  stoutly  to  this.  I  took  leave 
to  remind  the  young  gentleman  that,  when 
a  Christian  man  makes  his  last  will  and 
testament,  he  should  think  of  the  grave 
and  of  the  place  beyond,  whither  we  may 
carry  our  affections,  but  must  leave  the 
bundle  of  our  hates  behind,  the  gate  being 
narrow.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  doubt 
whether  such  a  proviso  could  stand  in  law; 
and  I  also  put  a  practical  query :  what  was 
to  hinder  the  legatee  from  selling  the  prop- 
erty and  diverting  the  funds,  and  then 
marrying  whom  she  liked? 

"Mr.  Gaunt  was  deaf  to  reason.  He 
bade  me  remember  that  he  was  neither 
saint  nor  apostle,  but  a  poor  gentleman 
of  Cumberland,  who  saw  a  stranger  come 
between  him  and  his  lover  dear:  with  that 
he  was  much  moved,  and  did  not  conclude 
his  argument  at  all,  but  broke  off,  and  was 
fain  to  hide  his  face  with  both  hands  awhile. 
In  truth,  this  touched  me;  and  I  looked 
another  way,  and  began  to  ask  myself  why 
should  I  interfere,  who,  after  all,  know 
not  your  heart  in  the  matter;  and,  to  be 
brief,  I  withstood  him  and  Parson's  law 
no  more,  but  sent  his  draught  will  to  the 
clerks,  the  which  they  copied  fair  in  a 
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trice,  and  the  duplicates  were  signed  and 
witnessed  in  red-hot  haste  —  as  most  of 
men's  follies  are  done,  for  that  matter. 

"The  paper  writing  now  produced  and 
shown  to  me — tush !  what  am  I  saying? 
— I  mean  the  paper  writing  I  now  pro- 
duce and  show  to  you,  is  the  draught  of 
the  will  aforesaid,  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  testator." 

And  with  this  he  handed  Kate  Peyton 
Griffith  Gaunt's  will,  and  took  a  long  and 
satirical  pinch  of  snuff  while  she  exam- 
ined it. 

Miss  Peyton  took  the  will  in  her  white 
hands  and  read  it.  But  in  reading  it,  she 
held  it  up  and  turned  it  so  that  her  friend 
could  not  see  her  face  while  she  read  it, 
but  only  her  white  hands,  in  which  the 
document  rustled  a  little. 

It  ran  thus — 

"I,  Griffith  Gaunt,  late  of  the  Eyrie, 
and  now  residing  at  Bolton  Hall,  in  the 
County  of  Cumberland,  being  sound  in 
body  and  mind,  do  deliver  this  as  my  last 
will  and  testament.  I  give  and  bequeath 
all  the  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
I  now  possess  or  may  hereafter  become  en- 
titled to,  to  my  dear  friend  and  mistress, 
Catharine  Peyton,  daughter  of  Edward 
Peyton,  Esquire,  of  Peyton  Hall;  pro- 
vided always  that  the  said  Catharine 
Peyton  shall  at  no  time  within  the  next 
ten  years  marryGeorge  Neville,  of  Neville's 
Court  in  this  county.  But  should  the  said 
Catharine  marry  the  said  George  within 
ten  years  of  this  clay,  then  I  leave  all  my 
said  property,  in  possession,  remainder,  or 
reversion,  to  my  heir-at  law." 

The  fair  legatee  read  this  extraordinary 
testament  more  than  once.  At  last  she 
handed  it  back  to  Mr.  Houseman  with- 
out a  word.  But  her  cheek  was  red,  and 
her  eyes  glistening. 

Mr.  Houseman  was  surprised  at  her  si- 
lence ;  and  as  he  was  curious  to  know  her 
heart,  he  sounded  her,  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  that  part  of  his  story.  But 
she  evaded  him  with  all  the  tact  of  her  sex. 

"What!  that  is  not  all,  then?"  said 
she,  quickly. 


Houseman  replied,  that  it  was  barely 
half. 

"  Then  tell  me  all,  pray  tell  me  all,"  said 
Kate,  earnestly. 

"I  am  here  to  that  end,"  said  House- 
man, and  recommenced  his  narrative. 

"  The  business  being  done  to  Mr.  Gaunt's 
satisfaction,  though  not  to  mine,  we  fell  into 
some  friendly  talk ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it 
my  clerk  Thomas  brought  me  in  the  card 
of  a  gentleman  whom  I  was  very  desirous 
to  secure  as  a  client. 

"Mr.  Gaunt,  I  think,  read  my  mind; 
for  he  took  leave  of  me  forthwith.  I  at-' 
tended  him  to  the  door,  and  then  welcomed 
the  gentleman  aforesaid.  It  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  George  Neville. 

"  Mr.  Neville,  after  such  gracious  civili- 
ties as  his  native  breeding  and  foreign 
travel  have  taught  him,  came  to  busi- 
ness, and  requested  me — to  draw  his  will." 

("La!"  said  Kate.) 

"  I  was  a  little  startled,  but  hid  it  and 
took  his  instructions.  This  done,  I  re- 
quested to  see  the  title-deeds  of  his  estates, 
with  a  view  to  describing  them,  and  he 
went  himself  to  his  banker's  for  them  and 
placed  them  in  my  hands. 

"  I  then  promised  to  have  the  will  ready 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  But  Mr.  Neville, 
with  many  polite  regrets  for  hurrying  me, 
told  me  upon  his  honor  he  could  give  me 
but  twenty-four  hours.  'After  that,'  said 
he,  'it  might  be  too  late.'  " 

("Ah!"  said  Miss  Peyton.) 

"Determined  to  retain  my  new  client, 
I  set  my  clerks  to  work,  and  this  very  day 
was  engrossed,  signed,  and  witnessed,  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  George  Neville, 
Esquire,  of  Neville's  Court,  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland,  and  Leicester  Square,  Lon- 
don, where  he  hath  a  noble  mansion. 

"Now  as  to  the  general  disposition  of 
his  lands,  manorial  rights,  messuages,  tene- 
ments, goods,  chattels,  etc.,  and  his  special 
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legacies  to  divers  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  domestic  servants,  these  I  will  not 
reveal  even  to  you. 

"The  paper  I  now  produce"  is  a  copy  of 
that  particular  bequest  which  I  have  de- 
cided to  communicate  to  you  in  strict  and 
sacred  confidence." 

And  he  handed  her  an  extract  from 
George  Neville's  will. 

Miss  Peyton  then  read  what  follows: 

"And  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mistress 
Catharine  Peyton,  of  Peyton  Hall,  in  the 
said  County  of  Cumberland,  in  token  of 
my  respect  and  regard,  all  that  my  free- 
hold estate  called  Moniton  Grange,  with 
the  messuage  or  tenement  standing  and 
being  thereon,  and  the  farmyard  buildings 
and  appurtenances  belonging  thereto,  con- 
taining by  estimation  three  hundred  and 
seventy- six  acres  three  roods  and  five 
perches,  be  the  same  little  more  or  less,  to 
hold  to  her  the  said  Catharine  Peyton,  her 
heirs  and  assigns,  forever." 

The  legatee  laid  down  the  paper,  and 
leaned  her  head  softly  on  her  fair  hand, 
and  her  eyes  explored  vacancy. 

"What  means  all  this?"  said  she,  aloud, 
but  to  herself. 

Mr.  Houseman  undertook  the  office  of 
interpreter. 

"Means?  Why,  that  he  has  left  you 
one  of  the  snuggest  estates  in  the  county. 
'Tis  not  quite  so  large  as  Bolton ;  but  lies 
sunnier,  and  the  land  richer.  Well,  mis- 
tress, was  I  right?  Are  you  not  good  for 
a  thousand  pounds?" 

Kate,  still  manifestly  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  let  fall,  as  it  were,  out  of  her 
mouth,  that  Mr.  Gaunt  and  Mr.  Neville 
were  both  men  in  the  flower  of  their 
youth,  and  how  was  she  the  richer  for 
their  folly? 

"Why,"  said  Houseman,  "you  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  the  death  of  these  testa- 
tors— Heaven  forbid !  But  what  does  all 
this  making  of  wills  show  me?  That  both 
these  gentlemen  are  deep  in  love  with  you, 
and  you  can  pick  and  choose ;  I  say,  you 
can  wed  with  Bolton  Hall  or  Neville's 
Court  to-morrow ;  so,  prithee,  let  the  squire 

(L7) 


have  his  hundred  pounds  and  do  you  repay 
me  at  your  leisure." 

Miss  Peyton  made  no  reply,  but  leaned 
her  exquisite  head  upon  her  hand  and  pon- 
dered. 

She  did  not  knit  her  brows,  nor  labor 
visibly  at  the  mental  oar;  yet  a  certain  re- 
poseful gravity  and  a  fixity  of  the  thought- 
ful eye  showed  she  was  applying  all  the 
powers  of  her  mind. 

Mr.  Houseman  was  not  surprised  at  that : 
his  own  wife  had  but  little  intellect:  yet 
had  he  seen  her  weigh  two  rival  bonnets 
in  mortal  silence  and  with  all  the  seeming 
profundity  of  a  judge  on  the  bench.  And 
now  this  young  lady  was  doubtless  weigh- 
ing farms  with  similar  gravity,  care,  and 
intelligence. 

But  as  this  continued,  and  still  she  did 
not  communicate  her  decision,  he  asked 
her  pointblank  which  of  the  two  she  set- 
tled to  wed:  Neville's  Court  or  Bolton 
Grange. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Miss  Peyton  turned 
her  great  eye  to  him,  without  really  look- 
ing at  him,  and  replied— 

"You  have  made  me  very  uneasy." 

He  stared.  She  relapsed  into  thought  a 
moment,  and  then,  turning  to  Houseman, 
asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  those  two 
gentlemen  making  their  wills.  They  were 
very  young  to  make  their  wills  all  of  a 
sudden. 

"Why,"  said  Houseman,  "Mr.  Neville 
is  a  man  of  sense,  and  every  man  of  sense 
makes  his  will ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Gaunt,  he 
has  just  come  into  prospect  of  an  estate; 
that's  why." 

"Ah,  but  why  could  not  Griffith  wait 
till  after  the  funeral?" 

"Oh,  clients  are  always  in  a  hurry." 

"So  you  see  nothing  in  it?  nothing 
alarming,  I  mean?" 

"Nothing  very  alarming.  Two  landed 
proprietors  in  love  with  you;  that  is  all." 

"But,  dear  Mr.  Houseman,  that  is  what 
makes  me  uneasy ;  at  this  rate,  they  must 
look  on  one  another  as — as — rivals;  and 
you  know  rivals  are  sometimes  enemies." 

"Oh,  I  see  now,"  said  Houseman:  "you 
apprehend  a  quarrel  between  the  gentle- 
men.    Of  course  there  is  no  love  lost  be- 
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tween  them :  but  they  met  in  my  office  and 
saluted  each  other  with  perfect  civility. 
I  saw  them  with  my  own  eyes." 

"Indeed!  I  am  glad  to  hear  that — very 
glad.  I  hope  it  was  only  a  coincidence 
then,  their  both  making  their  wills." 

"Nothing  more,  you  may  depend: 
neither  of  them  knows  from  me  what  the 
other  has  done,  nor  ever  will." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Kate,  and  seemed 
considerably  relieved. 

To  ease  her  mind  entirely,  Houseman 
went  on  to  say,  that,  as  to  the  report  that 
high  words  had  passed  between  the  clients 
in  question  at  the  "Roebuck"  he  had  no 
doubt  it  was  exaggerated. 

"Besides,"  said  he,  "that  was  not  about 
a  lady:  I'm  told  it  was  about  ahorse — 
some  bet  belike." 

Catharine  uttered  a  faint  cry. 

"About  a  horse?"  said  she.  "Not  about 
a  gray  horse?" 

"Nay,  that  is  more  than  I  know." 

"High  words  about  a  horse,"  said  Cath- 
arine— "and  they  are  making  their  wills. 
Oh!  my  mind  misgave  me  from  the  first." 
And  she  turned  pale.  Presently  she 
clasped  her  hands  together — "Mr.  House- 
man ! ' '  she  cried,  "  what  shall  I  do  ?  W  hat ! 
do  you  not  see  that  both  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger, and  that  is  why  they  make  their  wills? 
And  how  should  both  their  lives  be  in 
danger,  but  from  each  other?  Madmen! 
they  have  quarreled;  they  are  going  to 
fight — fight  to  the  death;  and  I  fear  it  is 
about  me — me,  who  love  neither  of  them, 
you  know." 

"In  that  case,  let  them  fight,"  said  her 
legal  adviser,  dispassionately.  "Which- 
ever fool  gets  killed,  you  will  be  none  the 
poorer. ' '  And  the  dog  wore  a  sober  com- 
placency. 

Catharine  turned  her  large  eyes  on  him 
with  horror  and  amazement,  but  said  noth- 
ing. 

As  for  the  lawyer,  he  was  more  struck 
with  her  sagacity  than  with  anything.  He 
somewhat  overrated  it — not  being  aware 
of  the  private  reasons  she  had  for  thinking 
that  her  two  testators  were  enemies  to  the 
death. 

"I  almost  think  you  are  right,"  said  he; 


"for  I  got  a  curious  missive  from  Mr. 
Gaunt  scarce  an  hour  agone,  and  he  says — 
let  me  see  what  he  says — " 

"Nay,  let  me  see,"  said  Kate. 

On  that  he  handed  her  Griffith's  note. 
It  ran  thus : 

"It  is  possible  I  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
duct the  funeral.  Should  this  be  so,  I  ap- 
point you  to  act  for  me.  So,  then,  good 
Mr.  Houseman,  let  me  count  on  you  to  be 
here  at  nine  of  the  clock.  For  Heaven's 
sake  fail  me  not. 

"Your  humble  servant,  G.  G." 

This  note  left  no  doubt  in  Kate's  mind. 

"Now,  first  of  all,"  said  she,  "what  an- 
swer made  you  to  this?" 

"What  answer  should  I  make?  I 
pledged  my  word  to  be  at  Bolton  at  nine 
of  the  clock." 

"Oh,  blind!"  sighed  Kate.  "And  I 
must  be  out  of  the  room!  What  shall  I 
do?  My  dear  friend,  forgive  me;  I  am  a 
wretched  girl.  I  am  to  blame.  I  ought  to 
have  dismissed  them  both  or  else  decided  be- 
tween them.  But  who  would  have  thought 
it  would  go  this  length?  I  did  not  think 
Griffith  was  brave  enough.  Have  pity  on 
me,  and  help  me.  Stop  this  fearful  fight- 
ing." And  now  the  young  creature  clung 
to  the  man-of-business,  and  prayed  and 
prayed  him  earnestly  to  avert  bloodshed. 

Mr.  Houseman  was  staggered  by  this 
passionate  appeal  from  one  who  so  rarely 
lost  her  self-command.  He  soothed  her  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  said  he  would  do  his 
best — but  added,  which  was  very  true, 
that  he  thought  her  interference  would  be 
more  effective  than  his  own. 

"What  care  these  young  bloods  for  an 
old  attorney?  I  should  fare  ill,  came  I 
between  their  rapiers.  To  be  sure  I  might 
bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace.  But, 
Mistress  Kate,  now  be  frank  with  me ;  then 
I  can  serve  you  better.  You  love  one  of 
these  two:  that  is  clear.  Which  is  the 
man  ? — that  I  may  know  what  I  am  about. ' ' 

For  all  her  agitation,  Kate  was  on  her 
guard  in  some  things. 

"Nay,"  she  faltered,  "I  love  neii her — 
not  to  say  love  them:  but  I  pity  him  so!" 
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"Which?" 

"Both." 

"Ay,  mistress;  but  which  do  you  pity 
most?"  asked  the  shrewd  lawyer. 

"Whichever  shall  come  to  harm  for  my 
sake,"  replied  the  simple  girl. 

"You could  not  goto  them  to-night,  and 
bring  them  to  reason?"  asked  she,  pite- 
ously. 

She  went  to  the  window  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  night  it  was.  She  drew  the  heavy 
crimson  curtains  and  opened  the  window. 
In  rushed  a  bitter  blast,  laden  with  flying 
snow.  The  window-ledges,  too,  were 
clogged  with  snow,  and  all  the  ground  was 
white. 

Houseman  shuddered,  and  drew  nearer 
to  the  blazing  logs.  Kate  closed  the  win- 
dow with  a  groan. 

"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  she, 
"at  your  age,  and  not  a  road  to  be  seen  for 
snow.     Whatshallldo?" 

"Wait  till  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  House- 
man. 

(Procrastination  was  his  daily  work,  be- 
ing an  attorney.)  "To-morrow!"  cried 
Catharine.  "Perhaps  to-morrow  will  be 
too  late.  Perhaps  even  now  they  have  met, 
and  he  lies  a  corpse." 

"Who?" 

"Whichever  it  is,  I  shall  end  my  days 
in  a  convent,  praying  for  his  soul." 

She  wrung  her  hands  while  she  said  this, 
and  still  there  was  no  catching  her. 

Little  did  the  lawyer  think  to  rouse  such 
a  storm  with  his  good  news.  And  now  he 
made  a  feeble  and  vain  attempt  to  soothe 
her,  and  ended  by  promising  to  start  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning  and  get  both  her 
testators  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  by 
noon.  With  this  resolution  he  went  to  bed 
early. 

She  was  glad  to  be  alone,  at  all  events. 

Now,  mind  you,  there  were  plenty  of 
vain  and  vulgar,  yet  respectable  girls,  in 
Cumberland,  who  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  be  fought  about,  even  though 
bloodshed  were  to  be  the  result.  But  this 
young  lady  was  not  vain,  but  proud.  She 
was  sensitive,  too,  and  troubled  with  a 
conscience.  It  reproached  her  bitterly :  it 
told  her  she  had  permitted  the  addresses  of 


two  gentlemen,  and  so  mischief  had  some- 
how arisen — out  of  her  levity.  Now  her 
life  had  been  uneventful  and  innocent ;  this 
was  the  very  first  time  she  had  been  con- 
nected with  anything  like  a  crime,  and  her 
remorse  was  great ;  so  was  her  grief ;  but 
her  fears  were  greater  still.  The  terrible 
look  Griffith  had  cast  at  his  rival  flashed 
on  her;  so  did  his  sinister  words.  She  felt, 
that,  if  he  and  Neville  met,  nothing  less 
than  Neville's  death  or  his  would  separate 
them.  Suppose  that  even  now  one  of  them 
lay  a  corpse,  cold  and  ghastly  as  the  snow 
that  now  covered  Nature's  face! 

The  agitation  of  her  mind  was  such  that 
her  body  could  not  be  still.  Now  she 
walked  the  room  in  violent  distress,  wring- 
ing her  hands;  now  she  kneeled  and 
prayed  fervently  for  both  those  lives  she 
had  endangered ;  often  she  flew  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  eagerly  out,  writhing  and 
rebelling  against  the  network  of  female 
custom  that  entangled  her  and  would  not 
let  her  fly  out  of  her  cage  even  to  do  a 
good  action — to  avert  a  catastrophe  by  her 
prayers,  or  her  tears,  or  her  good  sense. 

And  all  ended  in  her  realizing  that  she 
was  a  woman,  a  poor  impotent  being,  born 
to  lie  quiet  and  let  things  go :  at  that  she 
wept  helplessly. 

So  wore  away  the  first  night  of  agony  this 
young  creature  ever  knew. 

Toward  morning,  exhausted  by  her  in- 
ward struggles,  she  fell  asleep  upon  a  sofa. 

But  her  trouble  followed  her.  She 
dreamed  she  was  on  a  horse,  hurried  along 
with  prodigious  rapidity,  in  a  darkened  at- 
mosphere, a  sort  of  dry  fog ;  she  knew  some- 
how she  was  being  taken  to  see  some  awful, 
mysterious  thing.  By  and  by  the  haze 
cleared  and  she  came  upon  pleasant,  open, 
sunny  fields,  that  almost  dazzled  her.  She 
passed  gates,  and  hedges  too,  all  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  individual.  Presently  a  voice 
by  her  side  said,  "This  way!"  and  her 
horse  seemed  to  turn  of  his  own  accord 
through  a  gap,  and  in  one  moment  she 
came  on  a  group  of  gentlemen.  It  was 
Griffith  Gaunt,  and  two  strangers.  Then 
she  spoke,  and  said — 

"But  Mr.  Neville?" 

No  answer  was  made  her ;  but  the  group 
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opened  in  solemn  silence,  and  there  lay- 
George  Neville  on  the  snow,  stark  and 
stiff,  with  blood  issuing  from  his  temple, 
and  trickling  along  the  snow. 

She  saw  distinctly  all  his  well-known 
features :  but  they  were  pinched  and  sharp- 
ened now.  And  his  dark  olive  skin  was 
turned  to  bluish  white.  It  was  his  corpse. 
And  now  her  horse  thrust  out  his  nose  and 
snorted  like  a  demon.  She  looked  down, 
and  ah !  the  blood  was  running  at  her  pre- 
ternaturally  fast  along  the  snow.  She 
screamed,  her  horse  reared  high,  and  she 
was  falling  on  the  blood-stained  snow.  She 
awoke,  screaming;  and  the  sunlight  seemed 
to  rush  in  at  the  window. 

Her  joy  that  it  was  only  a  dream  over- 
powered every  other  feeling  at  first.  She 
kneeled  and  thanked  God  for  that. 

The  next  thing  was,  she  thought  it  might 
be  a  revelation  of  what  had  actually  oc- 
curred. 

But  this  chilling  fear  did  not  affect  her 
long.  Nothing  could  shake  her  conviction 
that  a  duel  was  on  foot — and,  indeed,  the 
intelligent  of  her  sex  do  sometimes  put  this 
and  that  together,  and  spring  to  a  just  but 
obvious  inference,  in  a  way  that  looks  to  a 
slower  and  safer  reasoner  like  divination — 
but  then  she  knew  that  yesterday  evening 
both  parties  were  alive.  Coupling  this 
with  Griffith's  broad  hint  that  after  the 
funeral  might  be  too  late  to  make  his  will, 
she  felt  sure  that  it  was  this  very  day  the 
combatants  were  to  meet.  Yes,  and  this 
very  morning:  for  she  knew  that  gentle- 
men always  fought  in  the  morning. 

If  her  dream  was  false  as  to  the  past,  it 
might  be  true  as  to  what  was  at  hand.  Was 
it  not  a  supernatural  warning,  sent  to  her 
in  mercy?  The  history  of  her  Church 
abounded  in  such  dreams  and  visions;  and, 
indeed,  the  time  and  place  she  lived  in 
were  rife  with  stories  of  the  kind — one,  in 
particular,  of  recent  date. 

This  thought  took  hold  of  her,  and  grew 
on  her,  till  it  overpowered  even  the  diffi- 
dence of  her  sex ;  and  then  up  started  her 
individual  character;  and  now  nothing 
could  hold  her.  For,  languid  and  dreamy 
in  the  common  things  of  life,  this  Catha- 
rine Peyton  was  one  of  those  who  rise  into 


rare  ardor  and  activity  in  such  great  crises 
as  seem  to  benumb  the  habitually  brisk, 
and  they  turn  tame  and  passive. 

She  had  seen  at  a  glance  that  Houseman 
was  too  slow  and  apathetic  for  such  an 
emergency.  She  resolved  to  act  herself. 
She  washed  her  face  and  neck  and  arms 
and  hands  in  cold  water,  and  was  refreshed 
and  invigorated.  She  put  on  her  riding- 
habit  and  her  little  gold  spur  (Griffith 
Gaunt  had  given  it  her),  and  hurried  into 
the  stableyard. 

Old  Joe  and  his  boy  had  gone  away  to 
breakfast :  he  lived  in  the  village. 

This  was  unlucky :  Catharine  must  wait 
his  return  and  lose  time,  or  else  saddle  the 
horse  herself.  She  chose  the  latter.  The 
piebald  was  a  good  horse,  but  a  fidgety 
one ;  so  she  saddled  and  bridled  him  at  his 
stall.  She  then  led  him  out  to  the  stone 
steps  in  the  stableyard,  and  tried  to  mount 
him.  But  he  sidled  away ;  she  had  nobody 
to  square  him ;  and  she  could  get  nothing 
to  mount  but  his  head.  She  coaxed  him, 
she  tickled  him  on  the  other  side  with  her 
whip.     It  was  all  in  vain. 

It  was  absurd  but  heart-sickening.  She 
stared  at  him  with  wonder  that  he  could 
be  so  cruel  as  to  play  the  fool  when  every 
minute  might  be  life  or  death.  She  spoke 
to  him,  she  implored  him  piteously,  she 
patted  him.     All  was  in  vain. 

As  a  last  resource,  she  walked  him  back 
to  the  stable  and  gave  him  a  sievef ul  of 
oats,  and  set  it  down  by  the  corn-bin  for 
him,  and  took  an  opportunity  to  mount  the 
bin  softly. 

He  ate  the  oats,  but  with  retroverted  eye 
watched  her.  She  kept  quiet  and  affected 
nonchalance  till  he  became  less  cautious — 
then  suddenly  sprang  on  him,  and  taught 
him  to  set  his  wit  against  a  woman's.  My 
lord  wheeled  round  directly,  ere  she  could 
get  her  leg  over  the  pommel,  and  made 
for  the  stable  door.  She  lowered  her  head 
to  his  mane  and  just  scraped  out  without 
injury — not  an  inch  to  spare.  He  set  off 
at  once,  but  luckily  for  her  she  had  often 
ridden  a  bare-backed  horse.  She  sat  him 
for  the  first  few  yards  by  balance,  then 
reined  him  in  quietly,  and  soon  whipped 
her  left  foot  into  the  stirrup  and  her  right 
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leg  over  the  pommel ;  and  theii  the  piebald 
nag  had  to  pay  for  his  pranks :  the  roads 
were  clogged  with  snow,  but  she  fanned 
him  along  without  mercy,  and  never  drew 
bridle  till  she  pulled  him  up,  drenched  and 
streaming  like  a  washtub,  at  Netley  Cross- 
Roads. 

Here  she  halted .  irresolute.  The  road 
to  the  right  led  to  Bolton,  distant  two 
miles  and  a  half.  The  road  in  front  led 
to  Neville's  Court,  distant  three  miles. 
Which  should  she  take?  She  had  asked 
herself  this  a  dozen  times  upon  the  road, 
yet  could  never  decide  until  she  got  to  the 
place  and  must.  The  question  was,  with 
which  of  them  had  she  most  influence?  She 
hardly  knew.  But  Griffith  Gaunt  was  her 
old  sweetheart;  it  seemed  somewhat  less 
strange  and  indelicate  to  go  to  him  than 
to  the  new  one.  So  she  turned  her  horse's 
head  toward  Bolton;  but  she  no  longer 
went  quite  so  fast  as  she  had  gone  before 
she  felt  going  to  either  in  particular.  Such 
is  the  female  mind. 

She  reached  Bolton  at  half  past  eleven, 
and,  now  she  was  there,  put  a  bold  face 
on  it,  rode  up  to  the  door,  and,  leaning 
forward  on  her  horse,  rang  the  hall-bell. 

A  footman  came  to  the  door. 

With  composed  visage,  though  beating 
heart,  she  told  him  she  desired  to  speak 
for  a  moment  to  Mr.  Griffith  Gaunt.  He 
asked  her  would  she  be  pleased  to  alight ; 
and  it  was  clear  by  his  manner  no  calam- 
ity had  yet  fallen. 

"No,  no,"  said  Kate;  "let  me  speak  to 
him  here." 

The  servant  went  in  to  tell  his  master. 
Kate  sat  quiet,  with  her  heart  still  beating, 
but  glowing  now  with  joy.  She  was  in 
time,  then,  thanks  to  her  good  horse.  She 
patted  him,  and  made  the  prettiest  excuses 
aloud  to  him  for  riding  him  so  hard  through 
the  snow. 

The  footman  came  back  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gaunt  had  gone  out. 

"Gone  out?    Whither?    On  horseback?" 

The  footman  did  not  know,  but  would 
ask  within. 

While  he  was  gone  to  inquire,  Catha- 
rine lost  patience,  and  rode  into  the  stable- 
yard  and  asked  a  young  lout,  who  was 


lounging  there,  whether  his  master  was 
gone  out  on  horseback. 

The  lounging  youth  took  the  trouble  to 
call  out  the  groom  and  asked  him. 

The  groom  said,  "No,"  and  that  Mr. 
Gaunt  was  somewhere  about  the  grounds, 
he  thought. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  colloquy,  one  of 
the  maids,  curious  to  see  the  lady,  came 
out  by  the  kitchen-door,  and  courtesied  to 
Kate,  and  told  her  Mr.  Gaunt  was  gone 
out  walking  with  two  other  gentlemen. 
In  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  she  recog- 
nized the  visitor,  and,  having  somehow 
imbibed  the  notion  that  Miss  Peyton  was 
likely  to  be  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  govern  Bol- 
ton Hall,  decided  to  curry  favor  with  her; 
so  she  called  her  "My  lady,"  and  was  very 
communicative.  She  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen was  strange  to  her;  but  the  other 
was  Doctor  Islip,  from  Stanhope  town. 
She  knew  him  well :  he  had  taken  off  her 
own  brother's  leg  in  a  jiffy. 

"But,  dear  heart,  mistress,"  said  she, 
"  how  pale  you  be !  Do  come  in  and  have 
a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  horn  of  ale." 

"Nay,  my  good  girl,"  said  Kate;  "I 
could  not  eat;  but  bring  me  a  mug  of 
new  milk,  if  you  will.  I  have  not  broken 
my  fast  this  day." 

The  maid  bustled  in,  and  Catharine 
asked  the  groom  if  there  were  no  means 
of  knowing  where  Mr.  Gaunt  was.  The 
groom  and  the  boy  scratched  their  heads 
and  looked  puzzled.  The  lounging  lout 
looked  at  their  perplexity  and  grinned 
satirically. 

This  youth  was  Tom  Leicester,  born  in 
wedlock,  and  therefore,  in  the  law's  eye, 
son  of  old  Simon  Leicester;  but  gossips 
said  his  true  father  was  the  late  Captain 
Gaunt.  Tom  ran  with  the  hounds  for 
his  own  sport — went  out  shooting  with 
gentlemen,  and  belabored  the  briers  for 
them  at  twopence  per  day  and  his  dinner 
— and  abhorred  all  that  sober  men  call 
work. 

By  trade,  a  Beater ;  profession,  a  Scamp. 

Two  maids  came  out  together  now — one 
with  the  milk  and  a  roll,  the  other  with  a 
letter.  Catharine  drank  the  milk,  but  could 
not  eat.     Then  says  the  other  maid — 
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"  If  so  be  you  are  Mistress  Peyton,  why, 
this  letter  is  for  you.  Master  left  it  on  his 
table  in  his  bedroom." 

Kate  took  the  letter  and  opened  it  all  in 
a  flutter.     It  ran  thus — 

"  Sweet  Mistress — When  this  reaches 
you,  I  shall  be  no  more  here  to  trouble  you 
with  my  jealousy.  This  Neville  set  it 
abroad  that  you  had  changed  horses  with 
him,  as  much  as  to  say  you  had  plighted 
troth  with  him.  He  is  a  liar,  and  I  told 
him  so  to  his  teeth.  We  are  to  meet  at 
noon  this  day,  and  one  must  die.  Me- 
thinks  I  shall  be  the  one.  But  come  what 
may,  I  have  taken  care  of  thee ;  ask  Jack 
Houseman  else.  But,  oh,  dear  Kater  think 
of  all  that  hath  passed  between  us,  and  do 
not  wed  this  Neville,  or  I  could  not  rest  in 
my  grave.  Sweetheart,  many  a  letter  have 
I  written  thee,  but  none  so  sad  as  this.  Let 
the  grave  hide  my  faults  from  thy  memo- 
ry ;  think  only  that  I  loved  thee  well.  I 
leave  thee  my  substance — would  it  were  ten 
times  more — and  the  last  thought  of  my 
heart. 

"  So  no  more  in  this  world 

"  From  him  that  is  thy  true  lover 
"  And  humble  servant  till  death, 
"Griffith  Gaunt." 

There  seems  to  be  room  in  the  mind  for 
only  one  violent  emotion  at  one  instant  of 
time.  This  touching  letter  did  not  just 
then  draw  a  tear  from  her,  who  now  re- 
ceived it  some  hours  sooner  than  the  writer 
intended.  Its  first  effect  was  to  paralyze 
her.  She  sat  white  and  trembling,  and 
her  great  eyes  filled  with  horror.  Then 
she  began  to  scream  wildly  for  help.  The 
men  and  women  came  round  her. 

"  Murder !  murder !"  she  shrieked.  "  Tell 
me  where  to  find  him,  ye  wretches,  or  may 
his  blood  be  on  your  heads !" 

The  Scamp  bounded  from  his  lounging 
position,  and  stood  before  her  straight  as 
an  arrow. 

"  Follow  me !"  he  shouted. 

Her  gray  eyes  and  the  Scamp's  black 
ones  flashed  into  one  another  directly. 
He  dashed  out  of  the  yard  without  an- 
other word. 


And  she  spurred  her  horse  and  clattered 
out  after  him. 

He  ran  as  fast  as  her  horse  could  canter, 
and  soon  took  her  all  round  the  house;  and 
while  he  ran,  his  black  gypsy  eyes  were 
glancing  in  every  direction. 

When  they  got  to  the  lawn  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  he  halted  a  moment,  and  said 
quietly — 

"Here  they  be." 

He  pointed  to  some  enormous  footsteps 
in  the  snow,  and  bade  her  notice  that  they 
commenced  at  a  certain  glass  door  belong- 
ing to  the  house,  and  that  they  all  pointed 
outward.  The  lawn  was  covered  with 
such  marks,  but  the  Scamp  followed  those 
his  intelligence  had  selected,  and  they  took 
him  through  a  gate,  and  down  a  long  walk, 
and  into  the  park.  Here  no  other  feet  had 
trodden  that  morning  except  those  Tom 
Leicester  was  following. 

"This  is  our  game,"  said  he.  "See, 
there  be  six  footsteps;  and,  now  I  look, 
this  here  track  is  Squire  Gaunt' s.  I 
know  his  foot  in  the  snow  among  a  hun- 
dred. Bless  your  heart,  I've  often  been 
out  shooting  with  Squire  Gaunt,  and  lost 
him  in  the  woods,  and  found  him  again  by 
tracking  him  on  dead  leaves,  let  alone 
snow.  I  say,  wasn't  they  useless  idiots? 
Couldn't  tell  ye  how  to  run  into  a  man, 
and  snow  on  the  ground !  Why,  you  can 
track  a  hare  to  her  form,  and  a  rat  to  his 
hole — let  alone  such  big  game  as  this,  with 
a  hoof  like  a  frying  pan — in  the  snow." 

"Oh,  do  not  talk;  let  us  make  haste," 
panted  Kate. 

"Canter  away!"  replied  the  Scamp. 

She  cantered  on,  and  he  ran  by  her  side. 

"Shall  I  not  tire  you?"  said  she. 

The  mauvais  sujet  laughed  at  her. 

"Tire  me?  Not  over  this  ground.  Why, 
I  run  with  the  hounds,  and  mostly  always 
in  at  the  death;  but  that  is  not  altogether 
speed;  ye  see  I  know  Pug's  mind.  What! 
don't  you  know  me?  I'm  Tom  Leicester. 
Why,  I  know  you :  I  say,  you  are  a  good- 
hearted  one,  you  are." 

"Oh  no!  no!"  sighed  Kate. 

"Nay,  but  you  are,"  said  Tom.  "I  saw 
you  take  Harrowden  Brook  that  day,  when 
the  rest  turned  tail ;  and  that  is  what  I  call 
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having  a  good  heart.  Gently,  mistress, 
here— this  is  full  of  rabbit-holes.  I  seen 
Sir  Ralph's  sorrel  mare  break  her  leg  in  a 
moment  in  one  of  these.  Shot  her  dead 
that  afternoon,  a  did,  and  then  b'iled  her 
for  the  hounds.  She'd  often  followed  at 
their  tails;  next  hunting  day  she  ran  in- 
side their  bellies.     Ha!  ha! -ha!" 

"Oh,  don't  laugh!  I'm  in  agony!" 

"Why,  what  is  up,  mistress?"  asked  the 
young  savage,  lowering  his  voice.  "  'Mur- 
der,' says  you;  but  that  means  naught. 
The  lasses  they  cry  murder,  if  you  do  but 
kiss  'em." 

"Oh,  Tom  Leicester,  it  is  murder!  It's 
a  duel,  a  fight  to  the  death,  unless  we  are 
in  time  to  prevent  them." 

"A  jewel!"  cried  Master  Leicester,  his 
eyes  glittering  with  delight.  "I  never 
saw  a  jewel.  Don't  you  hold  him  in  for  me, 
mistress:  gallop  down  this  slope  as  hard 
as  you  can  pelt ;  it  is  grass  under  foot,  and 
ye  can't  lose  the  tracks,  and  I  shall  be  sure 
to  catch  ye  in  the  next  field." 

The  young  savage  was  now  as  anxious  to 
be  in  at  the  death  as  Kate  was  to  save  life. 
As  he  spoke,  he  gave  her  horse  a  whack 
on  the  quarter  with  his  stick,  and  away 
she  went  full  gallop,  and  soon  put  a  hun- 
dred yards  between  her  and  Tom. 

The  next  field  was  a  deep  fallow,  and 
the  hard  furrows  reduced  her  to  a  trot ;  and 
before  she  got  out  of  it  Tom  was  by  her 
side. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you?"  said  he,  "I'd  run 
you  to  Peyton  Hall  for  a  pot  o'  beer." 

"Oh,  you  good,  brave,  clever  boy!"  said 
Kate,  "how  fortunate  I  am  to  have  you!  I 
think  we  shall  be  in  time." 

Tom  was  flattered. 

"Why,  you  see,  I  am  none  of  Daddy 
Leicester's  breed,"  said  he.  "I'm  a  gen- 
tleman's by-blow,  if  you  know  what  that 
is." 

"I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  Kate;  "but  I 
know  you  are  very  bold  and  handsome,  and 
swift  of  foot;  and  I  know  my  patron  saint 
has  sent  you  to  me  in  my  misery.  And 
oh,  my  lad,  if  we  are  in  time — what  can  I 
do  for  you?  Are  you  fond  of  money,  Tom?" 

"That  I  be— when  I  can  get  it." 

"Then  you  shall  have  all  I  have  got  in 


the  world  if  you  get  me  there  in  time  to 
hinder  mischief." 

"Come  on!"  shouted  Tom,  excited  in 
his  turn,  and  took  the  lead ;  and  not  a  word 
more  passed  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  a 
long  hill.     Then  said  Tom — 

"Once  we  are  at  top  of  this,  they  can't 
fight  without  our  seeing  'em.  That  is 
Scutchemsee  Nob :  you  can  see  ten  miles 
all  round  from  there." 

At  this  information  Kate  uttered  an 
ejaculation,  and  urged  her  horse  forward. 

The  first  part  of  this  hill,  which  stood 
between  her  and  those  whose  tracks  she 
followed,  was  grass ;  then  came  a  strip  of 
turnips;  then  on  the  bleak  top  a  broad 
piece  of  heather.  She  soon  cantered  over 
the  grass,  and  left  Tom  so  far  behind  he 
could  not  quite  catch  her  in  the  turnips. 
She  entered  the  heather,  but  here  she  was 
much  retarded  by  the  snow-drifts,  and  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  rough  place.  But 
she  struggled  on  bravely,  still  leading. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  on  the  ridge, 
whence  she  could  cry  to  the  combatants, 
however  distant,  and  stop  the  combat. 

Now  as  she  struggled  on,  and  Tom  came 
after,  panting  a  little  for  the  first  time,  sud- 
denly there  rose  from  the  crest  of  the  hill 
two  columns  of  smoke,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment two  sharp  reports  ran  through  the 
frosty  air. 

Kate  stopped,  and  looked  round  to  Tom 
with  a  scared,  inquiring  air. 

"Pistols!"  yelled  Tom  behind  her. 

At  that  the  woman  overpowered  the 
heroine,  and  Kate  hid  her  face  and  fell  to 
trembling  and  wailing.  Her  wearied  horse 
came  down  to  a  walk. 

Presently  up  comes  Tom. 

"Don't  lose  your  stomach  for  that,"  he 
panted  out.  "Gentlefolks  do  pop  at  one 
another  all  day  sometimes,  and  no  harm 
done." 

"Oh,  bless  you!"  cried  Kate;  "I  may 
yet  be  in  time." 

She  spurred  her  horse  on.  He  did  his 
best,  but  ere  he  had  gone  twenty  yards  he 
plunged  into  a  cavity  hidden  by  the  snow. 

While  he  was  floundering  there,  crack 
went  a  single  pistol,  and  the  smoke  rose 
and  drifted  over  the  hilltop. 
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"Who — op!"  muttered  Tom,  with  hor- 
rible sang  froid.  "There's  one  done  for 
this  time.     Couldn't  shoot  back,  ye  see." 

At  this  horrible  explanation  Kate  sank 
forward  on  her  horse's  mane  as  if  she  her- 
self had  been  killed ;  and  the  smoke  from 
the  pistol  came  floating  thinner  and  thin- 
ner, and  eddied  high  over  her  head. 

Tom  spoke  rude  words  of  encouragement 
to  her.  She  did  not  even  seem  to  hear  them. 
Then  he  lost  all  patience  at  her,  and 
clutched  her  arm  to  make  her  hear  him. 
But  at  that  it  seemed  as  if  some  of  his  nat- 
ure passed  into  her  down  his  arm ;  for  she 
turned  wild  directly,  and  urged  her  horse 
fiercely  up  the  crest.  Her  progress  was 
slow  at  first;  but  the  sun  had  melted  the 
snow  on  the  Nob  or  extreme  summit.  She 
tore  her  way  through  the  last  of  the  snow 
on  to  the  clear  piece — then,  white  as  ashes, 
spurred  and  lashed  her  horse  over  the 
ridge,  and  dashed  in  among  them  on  the 
other  side.     For  there  they  were. 

What  was  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes? 

That  belongs  to  the  male  branch  of  my 
story,  and  shall  be  told  forthwith,  but  in 
its  proper  sequence. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  two  combatants  came  to  the  field 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  Neville  had 
already  fought  two  duels,  and  been  suc- 
cessful in  both.  He  had  confidence  in  his 
skill  and  in  his  luck.  His  conscience,  too, 
was  tolerably  clear;  for  he  was  the  in- 
sulted person;  and  if  a  bullet  should  re- 
move this  dangerous  rival  from  his  path, 
why,  all  the  better  for  him,  and  all  the 
worse  for  the  fool  who  had  brought  the 
matter  to  a  bloody  issue,  though  the  bal- 
ance of  the  lady's  heart  inclined  his  way. 

He  came  in  high  spirits,  and  rode  upon 
Kate  Peyton's  gray,  to  sting  his  adversary 
and  show  his  contempt  of  him. 

Not  so  Griffith  Gaunt.     His  heart  was 


heavy,  and  foreboded  ill.  It  was  his  first 
duel,  and  he  expected  to  be  killed.  He 
had  played  a  fool's  game,  and  he  saw  it. 

The  night  before  the  duel  he  tried  hard 
to  sleep;  he  knew  it  was  not  giving  his 
nerves  fair  play  to  lie  thinking  all  night. 
But  coy  sleep,  as  usual  when  most  wanted, 
refused  to  come.  At  daybreak  the  restless 
man  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  rose  and 
dressed  himself.  He  wrote  that  letter  to 
Catharine,  little  thinking  it  would  fall  into 
her  hands  while  he  lived.  He  ate  a  little 
toast,  and  drank  a  pint  of  burgundy,  and 
then  wandered  listlessly  about  till  Major 
Rickards,  his  second,  arrived. 

That  experienced  gentleman  brought  a 
surgeon  with  him — Mr.  Islip. 

Major  Rickards  deposited  a  shallow 
wooden  box  in  the  hall;  and  the  two 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  hearty  break- 
fast. 

Griffith  took  care  of  hife  guests,  but  be- 
yond that  spoke  scarcely  a  word ;  and  the 
surgeon,  after  a.  ghastly  attempt  at  com- 
monplaces, was  silent  too.  Major  Rick- 
ards satisfied  his  appetite  first,  and  then 
finding  his  companions  dumb,  set  to  work 
to  keep  up  their  spirits.  He  entertained 
them  with  a  narrative  of  the  personal  en- 
counters he  had  witnessed,  and  especially 
of  one  in  which  his  principal  had  fallen  on 
his  face  at  the  first  fire,  and  the  antagonist 
had  sprung  into  the  air,  and  both  had  lain 
dead  as  door-nails,  and  never  moved,  nor 
even  winked,  after  that  single  discharge. 

Griffith  sat  under  this  chilling  talk  for 
more  than  an  hour. 

At  last  he  rose  gloomily,  and  said  it  was 
time  to  go. 

"  Got  your  tools,  doctor?"  inquired  the 
major. 

The  surgeon  nodded  slightly.  He  was 
more  discreet  than  his  friend. 

When  they  had  walked  nearly  a  mile  in 
the  snow,  the  major  began  to  complain. 

"The  devil!"  said  he;  "this  is  queer 
walking.  My  boots  are  full  of  water.  I 
shall  catch  my  death." 

The  surgeon  smiled  satirically,  compar- 
ing silent  Griffith's  peril  with  his  second's. 

Griffith  took  no  notice.  He  went  like 
Fortitude  plodding  to  Execution. 
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Major  Rickards  fell  behind,  and  whis- 
pered Mr.  Islip — 

"  Don't  like  his  looks ;  doesn't  march  like 
a  winner.  A  job  for  you  or  the  sexton,  you 
mark  my  words." 

They  toiled  up  Scutchemsee  Nob,  and 
when  they  reached  the  top,  they  saw 
Neville  and  his  second,  Mr.  Hammers- 
ley,  riding  toward  them.  The  pair  had 
halters  as  well  as  bridles,  and  dismount- 
ing, made  their  nags  fast  to  a  large  black- 
thorn that  grew  there.  The  seconds  then 
stepped  forward,  and  saluted  each  other 
with  formal  civility. 

Griffith  looked  at  the  gray  horse,  and 
ground  his  teeth.  The  sight  of  the  animal 
in  Neville's  possession  stirred  up  his  hate 
and  helped  to  steel  his  heart.  He  stood 
apart,  still,  pale,  and  gloomy. 

The  seconds  stepped  out  fifteen  paces, 
and  placed  the  men.  Then  they  loaded 
two  pair  of  pistols,  and  put  a  pistol  in 
each  man's  hand. 

Major  Rickards  took  that  opportunity  to 
advise  his  principal. 

"  Stand  sharp.  Keep  your  arm  close  to 
your  side.  Don't  fire  too  high.  How  do 
you  feel?" 

"  Like  a  man  who  must  die,  but  will  try 
to  die  in  company." 

The  seconds  now  withdrew  to  their 
places;  and  the  rivals  held  their  pistols 
lowered,  but  fixed  their  deadly  eyes  on 
each  other. 

The  eye,  in  such  a  circumstance,  is  a 
terrible  thing :  it  is  literally  a  weapon  of 
destruction ;  for  it  directs  the  deadly  hand 
that  guides  the  deadly  bullet.  Moreover, 
the  longer  and  the  more  steadily  the  duel- 
ists fixes  his  eye  on  his  adversary,  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  miss. 

Griffith  was  very  pale,  but  dogged. 
Neville  was  serious,  but  firm.  Both  eyed 
each  other  unflinchingly. 

"Gentlemen,  are  you  ready?"  asked 
Neville's  second. 

j"Yes." 

l"Yes." 

"Then,"  said  Major  Rickards,  "you  will 
fire  when  I  let  fall  this  handkerchief,  and 
not  before.     Mark  me,  gentlemen :  to  pre- 


vent mistakes,  I  shall  say,   'One — two — • 
three!'   and  then  drop  the  handkerchief. 
Now,    then,    once    more,    are  you   quite 
ready?" 
("Yes." 
("Yes." 

"  One two three !" 

He  dropped  the  handkerchief,  and  both 
gentlemen  fired  simultaneously.  Mr.  Ne- 
ville's hat  spun  into  the  air;  Griffith  stood 
untouched. 

The  bullet  had  passed  through  Neville's 
hat,  and  had  actually  cut  a  lane  through 
his  magnificent  hair. 

The  seconds  now  consulted,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  Griffith  that  a  word  of 
apology  would  be  accepted  by  his  an- 
tagonist. Griffith  declined  to  utter  a  syl- 
lable of  apology. 

Two  more  pistols  were  given  to  the 
men. 

"Aim  lower,"  said  Rickards. 

"I  mean  to,"  said  Griffith. 

The  seconds  withdrew  and  the  men  eyed 
each  other — Griffith  dogged  and  pale,  as 
before,  Neville  not  nearly  so  self-assured : 
Griffith's  bullet,  in  grazing  him,  had  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  sharp,  cold  current  of 
air  no  wider  than  a  knife.  It  was  like 
Death's  icy  forefinger  laid  on  his  head,  to 
mark  him  for  the  next  shot — as  men  mark 
a  tree,  then  come  again  and  fell  it. 


"One- 


-two three !" 


And  Griffith's  pistol  missed  fire;  but 
Neville's  went  off,  and  Griffith's  arm 
sank  powerless,  and  his  pistol  rolled  out 
of  his  hand.  He  felt  a  sharp  twinge,  and 
then  something  trickled  down  his  arm. 

The  surgeon  and  both  seconds  ran  to 
him. 

"Nay,  it  is  nothing,"  said  he;  "I  shoot 
far  better  with  my  left  hand  than  my 
right.  Give  me  another  pistol,  and  let 
me  have  fair  play.  He  has  hit  me ;  and 
now  I'll  hit  him." 

Both  seconds  agreed  this  was  impossible. 

"It  is  the  chance  of  war,"  said  Major 
Rickards;  "you  cannot  be  allowed  to  take 
a  cool  shot  at  Mr.  Neville.  If  you  fire 
again,  so  must  he." 

"The  affair  may  very  well  end  here," 
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said  Mr.  Hammersley.  "I  understand 
there  was  some  provocation  on  our  side; 
and  on  behalf  of  the  party  insulted  I  am 
content  to  let  the  matter  end,  Mr.  Gaunt 
being  wounded." 

"  I  demand  my  second  shot  to  his  third," 
said  Griffith,  sternly ;  "  he  will  not  decline, 
unless  he  is  a  poltroon,  as  well  as — what 
I  called  him." 

The  nature  of  this  reply  was  communi- 
cated to  Neville,  and  the  seconds,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  loaded  two  more 
pistols;  and  during  the  process  Major 
Rickards  glanced  at  the  combatants. 

Griffith,  exasperated  by  his  wound  and 
his  jealousy,  was  wearing  out  the  chival- 
rous courage  of  his  adversary;  and  the 
major  saw  it.  His  keen  eye  noticed  that 
Neville  was  getting  restless,  and  looking 
confounded  at  his  despised  rival's  perti- 
nacity, and  that  Gaunt  was  more  dogged 
and  more  deadly. 

"My  man  will  kill  yours  this  time," 
said  he,  quietly,  to'  Neville's  second ;  "  I 
can  see  it  in  his  eye.  He  is  hungry: 
t'other  has  had  his  bellyful." 

Once  more  the  men  were  armed,  and 
the  seconds  withdrew  to  their  places,  in- 
timating that  this  was  the  last  shot  they 
would  allow  under  any  circumstances 
whatever. 

"  Are  you  both  ready?" 
j"Yes." 
<"Yes." 

A  faint  wail  seemed  to  echo  the  re- 
sponse. 

All  heard  it,  and  in  that  superstitious 
age  believed  it  to  be  some  mysterious 
herald  of  death. 

It  suspended  even  Major  Rickard's  voice 
a  minute.  He  recovered  himself,  however, 
and  once  more  his  soldier-like  tones  rang 
in  the  keen  air — 

"One " 

There  was  a  great  rushing,  and  a  pound- 
ing of  the  hard  ground,  and  a  scarlet  Ama- 
zon galloped  in,  and  drew  up  in  the  middle, 
right  between  the  leveled  pistols. 

Every  eye  had  been  so  bent  on  the  com- 
batants, that  Kate  Peyton  and  her  horse 
seemed  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  very 
earth.     And  there  she  sat,  pale  as  ashes, 


on  the  steaming  piebald,  and  glanced  from 
pistol  to  pistol. 

The  duelists  stared  in  utter  amazement, 
and  instinctively  lowered  their  weapons; 
for  she  had  put  herself  right  in  their  line 
of  fire  with  a  recklessness  that  contrasted 
nobly  with  her  fear  for  others.  In  short, 
this  apparition  literally  petrified  them  all, 
seconds  as  well  as  combatants. 

And  while  they  stood  open-mouthed,  yet 
dumb,  in  came  the  Scamp,  and,  with  a 
brisk  assumption  of  delegated  authority, 
took  Griffith's  weapon  out  of  his  now 
unresisting  hand,  then  marched  to  Ne- 
ville. He  instantly  saluted  Catharine, 
and  then  handed  his  pistol  to  her  seem- 
ing agent,  with  a  high-bred  and  inimi- 
table air  of  utter  nonchalance. 

Kate,  seeing  them,  to  her  surprise,  so 
easily  disarmed,  raised  her  hands  and  her 
lovely  eyes  to  Heaven,  and,  in  a  feeble 
voice,  thanked  God  and  Saint  Nescioquis. 

But  very  soon  that  faint  voice  quavered 
away  to  nothing,  and  her  fair  head  was 
seen  to  droop  and  her  eyes  to  close :  then 
her  body  sank  slowly  forward  like  a  broken 
lily,  and  in  another  moment  she  lay  faint- 
ing on  the  snow  beside  her  steaming  horse. 

He  never  moved,  he  was  so  dead  beat 
too. 

Oh,  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of  a 
vigorous  exploit!  Masculine  up  to  the 
crowning  point,  and  then  to  go  and  spoil 
all  with  "woman's  weakness!" 

"N.  B.  This  is  rote  sarcasticul,"  as 
Artemas  the  Delicious  says.  Woman's 
weakness!  If  Solomon  had  planned  and 
Samson  executed,  they  could  not  have 
served  her  turn  better  than  this  most 
seasonable  swooning  did;  for,  lo,  at  her 
fall,  the  doughty  combatants  uttered  a  yell 
of  dismay,  and  there  was  an  indiscrimi- 
nate rush  toward  the  fair  sufferer. 

But  the  surgeon  claimed  his  rights. 

"This  is  my  business,"  said  he,  authori- 
tatively. "  Do  not  crowd  on  her,  gentle- 
men: give  her  air." 

Whereupon  the  duelists  and  seconds 
stood  respectfully  aloof,  in  a  mixed  group, 
and  watched  with  eager  interest  and  pity. 

The  surgeon  made  a  hole  in  the  snow, 
and  laid  his  fair  patient's  head  low. 
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"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  he;  "she  has 
swooned;  that  is  all." 

It  was  all  mighty  fine  to  say,  "  Don't  be 
alarmed."-  But  her  face  was  ashy,  and 
her  lips  the  color  of  lead ;  and  she  was  so 
like  death,  they  could  not  help  being  terri- 
bly alarmed ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
the  duelists  felt  culprits ;  and  as  for  fight- 
ing, every  idea  of  such  a  thing  went  out 
of  their  heads.  The  rivals  were  now  but 
rival  nurses ;  and  never  did  a  lot  of  women 
make  more  fuss  over  a  child  than  all  these 
bloodthirsty  men  did  over  this  Amazon 
manquee.  They  produced  their  legend- 
ary lore.  One's  grandmother  had  told 
him  burned  feathers  were  the  thing;  an- 
other, from  an  equally  venerable  source, 
had  gathered  that  those  pink  palms  must 
be  profanely  slapped  by  the  horny  hand  of 
man — for  at  no  less  a  price  could  resuscita- 
tion be  obtained.  The  surgeon  scorning 
all  their  legends,  Griffith  and  Neville 
made  hasty  rushes  with  brandy  and  us- 
quebaugh ;  but  whether  to  be  taken  inter- 
nally or  externally  they  did  not  say,  nor 
indeed,  know,  but  only  thrust  their  flasks 
wildly  on  the  doctor;  and  he  declined  them 
loftily.  He  melted  snow  in  his  hand,  and 
dashed  it  hard  in  her  face,  and  put  salts 
close  to  her  pretty  little  nostrils.  And 
this  he  repeated  many  times  without  effect. 

But  at  last  her  lips  began  to  turn  from 
lead  color  to  white,  and  then  from  white 
to  pink,  and  her  heavenly  eyes  to  open 
again,  and  her  mouth  to  murmur  things 
pitiably  small  and  not  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

Her  cheek  was  still  colorless,  when  her 
consciousness  came  back,  and  she  found 
she  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  ever  so 
many  gentlemen  looking  at  her. 

At  that,  Modesty  alarmed  sent  the  blood 
at  once  rushing  to  her  pale  cheek. 

A  lovely  lily  seemed  turning  to  a  lovely 
rose  before  their  eyes. 

The  next  thing  was,  she  hid  that  blush- 
ing face  in  her  hands,  and  began  to 
whimper. 

The  surgeon  encouraged  her :  "  Nay,  we 
are  all  friends,"  he  whispered,  paternally. 

She  half  parted  her  fingers  and  peered 
through  them  at  Neville  and  Gaunt.     Then 


she  remembered  all,  and  began  to  cry  hys- 
terically. 

New  dismay  of  the  unprof essionals ! 

"Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  lend  me 
your  flasks,"  said  Mr.  Islip,  mighty  calmly. 

Griffith  and  Neville  were  instantly  at  his 
side,  each  with  a  flash. 

The  surgeon  administered  snow  and 
brandy.  Kate  sipped  these,  and  gulped 
down  her  sobs,  and  at  last  cried,  com- 
posedly. 

But  when  it  came  to  sipping  brandied 
snow  and  crying  comfortably,  Major 
Rickards's  anxiety  gave  place  to  curiosity. 
Without  taking  his  eye  off  her,  he  beck- 
oned Mr.  Hammersley  apart,  and  whis- 
pered— 

"  Who  the  deuce  is  it?" 

"  Don't  you  know?"  whispered  the  other 
in  return.  "  Why,  Mistress  Peyton  her- 
self." 

"  What!  the  girl  it  is  all  about?  Well, 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing :  the  causa 
belli  to  come  galloping  and  swooning  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  so  stop  the  fighting  I 
What  will  our  ladies  do  next?  By  Heaven ! 
she  is  worth  fighting  for,  though.  Which 
is  the  happy  man,  I  wonder?  She  doesn't 
look  at  either  of  them." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  gentleman,  "  that  is  more 
than  I  know,  more  than  Neville  knows, 
more  than  anybody  knows." 

"  Bet  you  a  guinea  she  knows — and  let's 
it  out  before  she  leaves  the  field,"  said 
Major  Rickards. 

Mr.  Hammersley  objected  to  an  even 
bet;  but  said  he  would  venture  one  to 
three  she  did  not.     It  was  an  age  of  bets. 

"  Done !"  said  the  major. 

By  this  time  Kate  had  risen,  with  Mr. 
Islip's  assistance,  and  was  now  standing 
with  her  hand  upon  the  piebald's  mane. 
She  saw  Rickards  and  Hammersley  were 
whispering  about  her,  and  she  felt  very 
uneasy :  so  she  told  Mr.  Islip,  timidly,  she 
desired  to  explain  her  conduct  to  all  the 
gentlemen  present,  and  avert  false  reports. 

They  were  soon  all  about  her,  and  she 
began,  with  the  most  engaging  embarrass- 
ment, by  making  excuses  for  her  weakness. 
She  said  she  had  ridden  all  the  way  from 
home,  fasting;  that  was  what  had  upset 
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her.  The  gentlemen  took  the  cue  directly, 
and  vowed  eagerly  and  unanimously  it 
was  enough  to  upset  a  porter. 

"But,  indeed,"  resumed  Kate,  blushing, 
"  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  a  fuss,  and 
be  troublesome,  but  to  prevent  mischief, 
and  clear  up  the  strangest  misunderstand- 
ing between  two  worthy  gentlemen,  that 
are,  both  of  them,  my  good  friends." 

She  paused  and  there  was  a  chilling  si- 
lence ;  everybody  felt  that  she  was  getting 
on  ticklish  ground  now.  She  knew  that 
well  enough  herself.  But  she  had  a  good 
rudder  to  steer  by,  called  Mother  Wit. 

Says  she,  with  inimitable  coolness — 

"  Mr.  Gaunt  is  an  old  friend  of  mine, 
and  a  little  too  sensitive  where  I  am  con- 
cerned. Some  chatterbox  has  been  and 
told  him  Mr.  Neville  should  say  I  have 
changed  horses  with  him;  and  on  that 
the  gossips  put  their  own  construction. 
Mr.  Gaunt  hears  all  this,  and  applies  in- 
sulting terms  to  Mr.  Neville.  Nay,  do 
not  deny  it,  Mr.  Gaunt,  for  I  have  it  here 
in  your  own  handwriting. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Neville,  he  merely  defends 
his  honor,  and  is  little  to  blame.  But  now 
I  shall  tell  the  true  story  about  these  horses, 
and  make  you  all  ashamed  of  this  sorry 
quarrel. 

"Gentlemen,  thus  it  is.  A  few  days 
ago  Mr.  Gaunt  bade  me  farewell,  and 
started  for  foreign  parts.  He  had  not 
been  long  gone,  when  word  -came  from 
Bolton  that  Mr.  Charlton  was  no  more. 
You  know  how  sudden  it  was.  Consider, 
gentlemen:  him  dead,  and  his  heir  riding 
off  to  the  Continent  in  ignorance.  So  I 
thought,  'Oh,  what  shall  I  do?'  just  then 
Mr.  Neville  visited  me,  and  I  told  him: 
on  that  he  offered  me  his  piebald  horse  to 
carry  the  news  after  Mr.  Gaunt,  because 
my  gray  was  too  tired :  it  was  the  day  we 
drew  Yew-tree  Brow,  and  crossed  Har- 
rowden  Brook,  you  know — " 

Griffith  interrupted  her. 

"Stay  a  bit,"  said  he;  "this  is  news  to 
me.  You  never  told  me  he  had  lent  you 
the  piebald  nag  to  do  me  a  good  turn." 

"Did  I  not?"  said  Kate,  mighty  inno- 
cently. "  Well,  but  I  tell  you  now.  Ask 
him ;  he  cannot  deny  it.     As  for  the  rest, 


it  was  all  done  in  a  hurry:  Mr.  Neville 
had  no  horse  now  to  ride  home  with;  he 
did  me  the  justice  to  think  I  should  be  very 
ill  pleased,  were  he  to  trudge  home  afoot 
and  suffer  for  his  courtesy ;  so  he  borrowed 
my  gray  to  keep  him  out  of  the  mire;  and, 
indeed,  the  ways  were  fouler  than  usual, 
with  the  rains.  Was  there  any  ill  in  all 
this?  Honi  soit  qui  malypense!  say 
I." 

The  gentlemen  all  sided  loudly  with  her 
on  this  appeal — except  Neville,  who  held 
his  tongue,  and  smiled  at  her  plausibility, 
and  Griffith,  who  hung  his  head  at  her 
siding  with  Neville. 

At  last  he  spoke,  and  said,  sorrowfully — 

"  If  you  did  exchange  horses  with  him, 
of  course  I  have  only  to  ask  his  pardon — 
and  go." 

Catherine  reflected  a  moment  before  she 
replied. 

"Well,"  said  she,  "I  did  exchange,  and 
I  did  not.  Why  quarrel  about  a  word? 
Certainly  he  took  my  horse,  and  I  took 
his ;  but  it  was  only  for  the  nonce.  Mr. 
Neville  is  foreign  bred,  and  an  example  to 
us  all :  he  knows*  his  piebald  is  worth  two 
of  my  gray,  and  so  he  was  too  fine  a  gen- 
tleman to  send  me  back  my  old  hunter  and 
ask  for  his  young  charger.  He  waited  for 
me  to  do  that ;  and  if  anybody  deserves  to 
be  shot,  it  must  be  Me.  But,  dear  heart, 
I  did  not  foresee  all  this  fuss;  I  said  to 
myself,  'La,  Mr.  Neville  will  be  sure  to 
call  on  my  father  or  me  some  day,  or  else 
I  shall  be  out  on  the  piebald  and  meet  him 
on  the  gray,  and  then  we  can  each  take  our 
own  again.'  Was  I  so  far  out  in  my  reck- 
oning? Is  not  that  my  Rosinante  yonder? 
Here,  Tom  Leicester,  you  put  my  side- 
saddle on  that  gray  horse,  and  the  man's 
saddle  on  the  piebald  there.  And  now, 
Griffith  Gaunt,  it  is  your  turn :  you  must 
withdraw  your  injurious  terms,  and  end 
this  superlative  folly." 

Griffith  hesitated. 

"Come,"  said  Kate,  "consider:  Mr. 
Neville  is  esteemed  by  all  the  county: 
you  are  the  only  gentleman  in  it  who  has 
ever  uttered  a  disparaging  word  against 
him.  Are  you  sure  you  are  more  free 
from  passion  and  prejudice  and  wiser  than 
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all  the  county?  Oblige  me  and  do  what 
is  right.  Come,  Griffith  Gaunt,  let  your 
reason  unsay  the  barbarous  words  your 
passion  hath  uttered  against  a  worthy 
gentleman  whom  we  all  esteem." 

Her  habitual  influence,  and  these  last 
words,  spoken  with  gentle  and  persuasive 
dignity,  turned  the  scale.  Griffith  turned 
to  Neville,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  that 
he  began  to  fear  he  had  been  hasty,  and 
used  harsher  words  than  the  occasion  justi- 
fied :  he  was  going  to  stammer  out  some- 
thing more,  but  Neville  interrupted  him 
with  a  noble  gesture. 

"That  is  enough,  Mr.  Gaunt,"  said  he. 
"  I  do  not  feel  quite  blameless  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  have  no  wish  to  mortify  an  honor- 
able adversary  unnecessarily." 

"Very  handsomely  said,"  put  in  Major 
Rickards;  "and  now  let  me  have  a  word. 
I  say  that  both  gentlemen  have  conducted 
themselves  like  men — under  fire;  and  that 
honor  is  satisfied,  and  the  misunderstand- 
ing at  an  end.  As  for  my  principal  here, 
he  has  shown  he  can  fight,  and  now  he  has 
shown  he  can  hear  reason  against  himself, 
when  the  lips  of  beauty  utter  it.  I  approve 
his  conduct  from  first  to  last,  and  am  ready 
to  defend  it  in  all  companies,  and  in  the 
field,  should  it  ever  be  impugned." 

Kate  colored  with  pleasure,  and  gave 
her  hand  eloquently  to  the  major.  He 
bowed  over  it,  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  looking  on  him 
now  as  a  friend,  "  I  dreamed  I  saw  Mr. 
Neville  lying  dead  upon  the  snow,  with 
the   blood  trickling  from  his  temple." 

At  this  Neville's  dark  cheek  glowed 
with  pleasure.  So!  it  was  her  anxiety 
on  his  account  had  brought  her  here. 

Griffith  heard  too,  and  sighed  patiently. 

Assured  by  Major  Rickards  that  there 
neither  could  nor  should  be  any  more  fight- 
ing, Kate  made  her  adieus,  mounted  her 
gray  horse,  and  rode  off,  discreetly  declin- 
ing all  attendance.  She  beckoned  Tom 
Leicester,  however.  But  he  pretended 
not  to  see  the  signal,  and  let  her  go  alone. 
His  motive  for  lingering  behind  was  char- 
acteristic, and  will  transpire  shortly. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Griffith  Gaunt 


quietly  reminded  the  surgeon  that  there 
was  a  bullet  in  his  arm  all  this  time. 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  said  Mr.  Islip,  "  I  for- 
got that,  I  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
lady." 

Griffith's  coat  was  now  taken  off,  and 
the  bullet  searched  for :  it  had  entered  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  arm  below  the  elbow,  and, 
passing  round  the  bone,  projected  just  un- 
der the  skin.  The  surgeon  made  a  slight 
incision,  and  then,  pressing  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  out  it  rolled.  Griffith  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

Neville  had  remained  out  of  civility, 
and  now  congratulated  his  late  antagonist, 
and  himself,  that  it  was  no  worse. 

The  last  words  that  passed  between  the 
rivals,  on  this  occasion,  were  worth  re- 
cording, and  characteristic  of  the  time. 

Neville  addressed  Gaunt  with  elaborate 
courtesy,  and  to  this  effect : 

"  I  find  myself  in  a  difficulty,  sir.  You 
did  me  the  honor  to  invite  me  to  Mr. 
Charlton's  funeral,  and  I  accepted;  but 
now  I  fear  to  intrude  a  guest,  the  sight 
of  whom  may  be  disagreeable  to  you.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  my  absence  might  be 
misconstrued  as  a  mark  of  disrespect,  or 
of  a  petty  hostility  I  am  far  from  feeling. 
Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  dispose  of  me  en- 
tirely in  this  matter." 

Griffith  reflected. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "there  is  an  old  saying, 
'Let  every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom.' 
The  deceased  wished  you  to  follow  him  to 
the  grave,  and  therefore  I  would  on  no 
account  have  you  absent.  Besides,  now  I 
think  of  it,  there  will  be  less  gossip  about 
this  unfortunate  business,  if  our  neighbors 
see  you  under  my  roof,  and  treated  with 
due  consideration  there,  as  you  will  be." 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,  sir,  from  so  manly 
an  adversary;  and  I  shall  do  myself  the 
honor  to  come." 

Such  was  Neville's  reply.  The  rivals 
then  saluted  each  other  profoundly  and 
parted. 

Hammersley  and  Rickards  lingered  be- 
hind their  principals  to  settle  their  little 
bet  about  Kate's  affections;  and,  by  the 
by,  they  were  indiscreet  enough  to  discuss 
this  delicate  matter  within  a  dozen  yards 
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of  Tom  Leicester:  they  forgot  that  "little 
pitchers  have  long  ears." 

Catharine  Peyton  rode  slowly  home,  and 
thought  it  all  over  as  she  went,  and  worried 
herself  finely.  She  was  one  that  winced 
at  notoriety ;  and  she  could  not  hope  to  es- 
cape it  now.  How  the  gossips  would  talk 
about  her !  they  would  say  the  gentlemen 
had  fought  about  her;  and  she  had  parted 
them  for  love  of  one  of  them.  And  then 
the  gentlemen  themselves!  The  strict  neu- 
trality she  had  endeavored  to  maintain  on 
Scutchemsee  Nob,  in  order  to  make  peace, 
would  it  not  keep  them  both  her  suitors? 
She  foresaw  she  should  be  pulled  to  pieces, 
and  live  in  hot  water,  and  be  "the  talk  of 
the  county." 

There  were  but  two  ways  out:  she  must 
marry  one  of  them,  and  petition  the  other 
not  to  shoot  him ;  or  else  she  must  take  the 
veil,  and  so  escape  them  both. 

She  preferred  the  latter  alternative.  She 
was  more  enthusiastic  in  religion  than  in 
any  earthly  thing ;  and  now  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  men  thrust  her  the  same  road  that 
her  own  devout  mind  had  always  drawn 
her. 

As  soon  as  she  got  home,  she  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Father  Francis,  who  drove  her  con- 
.  science,  and  begged  him  to  come  and  ad- 
vise her. 

After  that  she  did  the  wisest  thing,  per- 
haps, she  had  done  all  day — went  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  Catha- 
rine's maid  came  into  her  room  and  told 
her  Father  Francis  was  below:  She  sent 
down  to  say  she  counted  on  his  sleeping  at 
Peyton  Hall,  and  she  would  come  down  to 
him  in  half  an  hour.  She  then  ordered  a 
refection  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  her 
boudoir;  and  made  her  toilet  with  all  rea- 
sonable speed,  not  to  keep  him  waiting. 


Her  face  beamed  with  quiet  complacency 
now,  for  the  holy  man's  very  presence  in 
the  house  was  a  comfort  to  her, 

Father  Francis  was  a  very  stout  mus- 
cular man,  with  a  ruddy  countenance ;  he 
never  wore  gloves,  and  you  saw  at  once 
he  was  not  a  gentleman  by  birth.  He  had 
a  fine  voice:  it  was  deep,  mellow,  and, 
when  he  chose,  sonorous.  This,  and  his 
person,  ample,  but  not  obese,  gave  him 
great  weight,  especially  with  his  female 
pupils.  If  he  was  not  quite  so  much  rev- 
erenced by  the  men,  yet  he  was  both  re- 
spected and  liked;  in  fact,  he  had  qualities 
that  make  men  welcome  in  every  situation 
— good  humor,  good  sense,  and  tact.  A 
good  son  of  his  Church,  and  early  trained 
to  let  no  occasion  slip  of  advancing  her 
interests. 

I  wish  my  readers  could  have  seen  the 
meeting  between  Catharine  Peyton  and 
this  burly  ecclesiastic.  She  came  into  the 
drawing-room  with  that  imperious  air  and 
carriage  which  had  made  her  so  unpopular 
with  her  own  sex;  and  at  the  bare  sight  of 
Father  Francis,  drooped  and  bent  in  a  mo- 
ment as  she  walked ;  and  her  whole  body 
indicated  a  submissiveness,  graceful,  but 
rather  abject:  it  was  as  if  a  young  poplar 
should  turn  to  a  weeping  willow  in  half  a 
moment.  Thus  metamorphosed,  the  Beau- 
ty of  Cumberland  glided  up  to  Francis, 
and  sank  slowly  on  her  knees  before  him, 
crossed  her  hands  on  her  bosom,  lowered 
her  lovely  head,  and  awaited  his  bene- 
diction. 

The  father  laid  two  big,  coarse  hands, 
with  enormous  fingers,  on  that  thorough- 
bred head  and  golden  hair,  and  blessed  her 
busi  ness-like. 

"  The  hand  of  less  employment  hath  the  daintier 
sense. " — Shakespeare. 

Father  Francis  blessed  so  many  of  these 
pretty  creatures  every  week,  that  he  had 
long  outgrown  your  fine  romantic  way  of 
blessing  a  body.  (We  manage  these  things 
better  in  the  theater.)  Then  he  lent  her 
his  hand  to  rise,  and  asked  her  in  what  she 
required  his  direction  at  present. 

"In  that  which  shall  decide  my  whole 
life,"  said  she. 
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Francis  responded  by  a  look  of  paternal 
interest. 

"But  first,"  murmured  she,  "let  me  con- 
fess to  you,  and  obtain  absolution,  if  I 
may.  Ah,  father,  my  sins  have  been  many 
since  last  confession!" 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Father  Francis,  resign- 
edly. "Confession  is  the  best  preface  to 
Direction."  And  he  seated  himself  with 
a  certain  change  of  manner,  an  easy  as- 
sumption of  authority. 

"Nay,  father,"  suggested  the  lady,  "we 
shall  be  more  private  in  my  room." 

"As  you  will,  Mistress  Catharine  Pey- 
ton," said  the  priest,  returning  to  his  usual 
manner. 

So  then  the  fair  penitent  led  her  spiritual 
judge  captive  up  another  flight  of  stairs, 
and  into  her  little  boudoir.  A  cheerful 
wood  fire  crackled  and  flamed  up  the  chim- 
ney, and  a  cloth  had  been  laid  on  a  side 
table:  cold  turkey  and  chine  graced  the 
board,  and  a  huge  glass  magnum  of  purple 
Burgundy  glowed  and  shone  in  the  rays  of 
the  cheery  fire. 

Father  Francis  felt  cozy  at  the  sight; 
and  at  once  accepted  Kate's  invitation  to 
take  some  nourishment  before  entering  on 
the  labor  of  listening  to  the  catalogue  of 
her  crimes.  ' '  I  fasted  yesterday, ' '  he  mut- 
tered; and  the  zeal  with  which  he  attacked 
the  viands  rendered  the  statement  highly 
credible. 

He  invited  Kate  to  join  him,  but  she 
declined. 

He  returned  more  than  once  to  the  suc- 
culent meats,  and  washed  all  down  with  a 
pint  of  the  fine  old  Burgundy,  perfumed 
and  purple.  Meantime  she  of  the  laity  sat 
looking  into  the  fire  with  heavenly-minded 
eyes. 

At  last,  with  a  gentle  sigh  of.  content, 
the  ghostly  father  installed  himself  in  an 
armchair  by  the  fire,  and  invited  his  peni- 
tent to  begin. 

She  took  a  footstool  and  brought  it  to  his 
side,  so  that,  in  confessing  her  blacker 
vices,  she  might  be  able  to  whisper  them 
in  his  very  ear.  She  kneeled  on  her  little 
footstool,  put  her  hands  across  her  breast, 
and  in  this  lowly  attitude  murmured  softly 
after  this  fashion,  with  a  contrite  voice : 


"I  have  to  accuse  myself  of  many  vices. 
Alas !  in  one  short  fortnight  I  have  accu- 
mulated the  wickedness  of  a  life.  I  have 
committed  the  seven  deadly  sins.  I  have 
been  guilty  of  Pride,  Wrath,  Envy,  Dis- 
obedience, Immodesty,  Vanity,  Concupis- 
cence, Fibs — " 

"Gently,  daughter,"  said  the  priest  qui- 
etly; "these  terms  are  too  general:  give 
me  instances.  Let  us  begin  with  "Wrath : 
ah!  we  are  all  prone  to  that." 

The  fair  penitent  signed  and  said — 

"Especially  me.  Example:  I  was  angry 
beyond  reason  with  my  maid,  Ruth.  (She 
does  comb  my  hair  so  uncouthly!)  So, 
then,  the  other  night,  when  I  was  in 
trouble,  and  most  needed  soothing  by  be- 
ing combed  womanly,  she  gets  thinking 
of  Harry,  that  helps  in  the  stable,  and  she 
tears  away  at  my  hair.  I  started  up  and 
screamed  out,  'Oh,  you  clumsy  thing!  go 
currycomb  my  horse,  and  send  that  oaf 
your  head  is  running  on  to  handle  my  hair. ' 
And  I  told  her  my  grandam  would  have 
whipped  her  well  for  it,  but  nowadays 
mistresses  were  the  only  sufferers :  we  had 
lost  the  use  of  our  hands,  we  are  grown 
so  squeamish.  And  I  stamped  like  a  fury, 
and  said,  'Get  you  gone  out  of  the  room!' 
and  'I  hated  the  sight  of  her!'  And  the 
poor  girl  went  from  me,  crying,  without  a 
word,  being  a  better  Christian  than  her 
mistress.     Mea  culpa!    Mea  culpa!" 

"Did  you  slap  her?" 

"Nay,  father,  not  so  bad  as  that." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  did  not  slap 
her?"  asked  Francis,  quietly. 

"  Nay.  But  I  had  a  mind  to.  My  heart 
slapped  her,  if  my  hand  forbore.     Alas !" 

"Had  she  hurt  you?" 

"That  she  did — but  only  my  head.  I 
hurt  her  heart :  for  the  poor  wench  loves 
me  dear — the  Lord  knows  for  what." 

"  Humph! — proceed  to  Pride." 

"  Yes,  father.  I  do  confess  that  I  was 
greatly  puffed  up  with  the  praises  of  men. 
I  was  proud  of  the  sorriest  things:  of 
jumping  a  brook,  when  'twas  my  horse 
jumped  it,  and  had  jumped  it  better  with 
a  fly  on  his  back  than  the  poor  worm  Me ; 
of  my  good  looks,  forgetting  that  God  gave 
them  me;   and  besides,  I  am  no  beauty, 
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when  all  is  done;  it  is  all  their  flattery. 
And  at  my  Lady  Munster's  dinner  I  pride- 
fully  walked  out  before  Mistress  Davies,  the 
rich  cheesemonger's  wife,  that  is  as  proud 
of  her  money  as  I  of  my  old  blood  (God 
forgive  two  fools!),  which  I  had  no  right 
to  do — a  maid  to  walk  before  a  wife ;  and 
oh,  father,  I  whispered  the  gentleman  who 
led  me  out — it  was  Mr.  Neville — " 

Here  the  penitent  put  one  hand  before 
her  face  and  hesitated. 

"Well,  daughter,  half  confession  is  no 
confession.     You  said  to  Mr.  Neville? — " 

"I  said,  'Nothing  comes  after  cheese.'  " 

This  revelation  was  made  most  dole- 
fully. 

"It  was  pert  and  unbecoming,"  said 
Father  Francis,  gravely,  though  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  showed  that  he  was  not  so  pro- 
foundly shocked  as  his  penitent  appeared 
to  be.  "  But  go  to  graver  matters.  Im- 
modesty, said  you?  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
if  this  is  so.  You  did  not  use  to  be  im- 
modest. " 

"  Well,  father,  I  hope  I  have  not  alto- 
gether laid  aside  modesty;  otherwise  it 
would  be  time  for  me  to  die,  let  alone  to 
confess;  but  sure  it  cannot  be  modest  of 
me  to  ride  after  a  gentleman  and  take  him 
a  letter.  And  then  that  was  not  enough : 
I  heard  of  a  duel — and  what  did  I  do  but 
ride  to  Scutchemsee  Nob,  and  interfere? 
What  gentlewoman  ever  was  so  bold?  I 
was  not  their  wife,  you  know — neither  of 
them's." 

"  Humph !"  said  the  priest,  "  I  have  al- 
ready heard  a  whisper  of  this — but  told  to 
your  credit.  Beati  pacifici:  Blessed  are 
the  peacemakers.  You  had  better  lay  that 
matter  before  me  by  and  by,  as  your 
director.  As  your  confessor,  tell  me  why 
you  accuse  yourself  of  concupiscence." 

"  Alas !"  said  the  young  lady,  "  scarce  a 
day  passes  that  I  do  not  offend  in  that 
respect.  Example:  last  Friday,  dining 
abroad,  the  cooks  sent  up  a  dish  of  col- 
lops.  Oh,  father,  they  smelled  so  nice !  and 
I  had  been  a-hunting.  First  I  smelled  them, 
and  that  I  couldn't  help.  But  then  I  for- 
got, custodia  oculorum,  and  I  eyed  them. 
And  the  next  thing  was  presently — some- 
how— two  of  'em  were  on  my  plate." 


"Very  wrong,"  said  Francis;  "but  that 
is  a  harsher  term  than  I  should  have  ap- 
plied to  this  longing  of  a  hungry  woman 
for  collops  o'  Friday.  Pray,  what  do  you 
understand  by  that  big  word?" 

"  Why,  you  explained  it  yourself  in  your 
last  sermon.  It  means  'unruly  and  inor- 
dinate desires.'  Example:  Edith  Ham- 
mersley  told  me  I  was  mad  to  ride  in 
scarlet,  and  me  so  fair  and  my  hair  so 
light.  'Green  or  purple  is  your  color,' 
says  she;  and  soon  after  this  didn't  I  see 
in  Stanhope  town  the  loveliest  piece  of  pur- 
ple broadcloth?  Oh,  father,  it  had  a  gloss 
like  velvet,  and  the  sun  did  so  shine  on  it 
as  it  lay  in  the  shop  window ;  it  was  fit  for 
a  king  or  a  bishop ;  and  I  stood  and  gloated 
on  it,  and  pined  for  it,  and  died  for  it,  and 
down  went  the  Tenth  Commandment." 

"Ah,"  said  Francis,  "the  hearts  of 
women  are  set  on  vanity !  But  tell  me — 
these  unruly  affections  of  yours,  are  they 
ever  fixed  on  persons  of  the  other  sex?" 

The  fair  sinner  reflected. 

"  On  gentlemen?"  said  she.  "  Why,  they 
conle  pestering  one  of  their  own  accord. 
No,  no — I  could  do  without  them  very 
well.  What  I  sinfully  pine  for  is  meat 
on  a  Friday  as  sure  as  ever  the  day 
comes  round,  and  high-couraged  horses 
to  ride,  and  fine  clothes  to  wear  every 
day  in  the  week.  Mea  culpa!  mea 
culpa  !  " 

Such  being  the  dismal  state  of  things, 
Francis  slyly  requested  her  to  leave  the 
seven  deadly  sins  in  peace,  and  go  to  her 
small  offenses:  for  he  argued,  shrewdly 
enough,  that,  since  her  sins  were  pecca- 
dilloes, perhaps  some  of  her  peccadilloes 
might  turn  out  to  be  sins. 

"Small!"  cried  the  culprit,  turning  red 
— "they  are  none  of  them  small." 

I  really  think  she  was  jealous  of  her 
reputation  as  a  sinner  of  high  degree. 

However,  she  complied,  and,  putting  up 
her  mouth,  murmured  a  miscellaneous  con- 
fession without  end.  The  accents  were 
soft  and  musical,  like  a  babbling  brook; 
and .  the  sins,  such  as  they  were,  poor 
things,  rippled  on  in  endless  rotation. 

Now  nothing  tends  more  to  repose  than 
a  purling  brook;  and  ere  long  something 
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sonorous  let  the  fair  culprit  know  she  had 
lulled  her  confessor  asleep. 

She  stopped,  indignant.  But  at  that  he 
instantly  awoke  {sublata  causa,  tollitur 
effectus),  and  addressed  her  thus,  with 
sudden  dignity — 

"  My  daughter,  you  will  fast  on  Monday 
next,  and  say  two  Aves  and  a  Credo.  Ab- 
solve* te." 

"And  now,"  said  he,  "as  I  am  a  practi- 
cal man,  let  us  get  back  from  the  imagi- 
nary world  into  the  real.  Speak  to  me  at 
present  as  your  director;  and  mind,  you 
must  be  serious  now,  and  call  things  by 
their  right  names." 

Upon  this  Kate  took  a  seat,  and  told  her 
story,  and  showed  him  the  difficulty  she 
was  in. 

She  then  reminded  him  that,  notwith- 
standing her  unfortunate  itch  for  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  she  was  a  good  Catholic,  a 
zealous  daughter  of  the  Church;  and  she 
let  him  know  her  desire  to  retire  from  both 
lovers  into  a  convent,  and  so,  freed  from 
the  world  and  its  temptations,  yield  up  her 
soul  entire  to  celestial  peace  and  divine 
contemplation. 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  the  priest.  "Even 
zeal  is  naught  without  obedience.  If  you 
could  serve  the  Church  better  than  by  go- 
ing into  a  convent  would  you  be  willful?" 

"  Oh,  no,  father !  But  how  can  I  serve 
the  Church  better  than  by  renouncing  the 
world?" 

"  Perhaps  by  remaining  in  the  world,  as 
she  herself  does — and  by  making  converts 
to  the  faith.  You  could  hardly  serve  her 
worse  than  by  going  into  a  convent :  for 
our  convents  are  poor,  and  you  have  no 
means;  you  would  be  a  charge.  No, 
daughter,  we  want  no  poor  nuns;  we 
have  enough  of  them.  If  you  are,  as  I 
think,  a  true  and  zealous  daughter  of  the 
Church,  you  must  marry,  and  instil  the 
true  faith,  with  all  a  mother's  art,  a 
mother's  tenderness,  into  your  children. 
Then  the  heir  to  your  husband's  estates 
will  be  a  Catholic,  and  so  the  true  faith 
get  rooted  in  the  soil." 

"  Alas !"  said  Catharine,  "  are  we  to  look 
but  to  the  worldly  interests  of  the  Church?" 

"  They  are  inseparable  from  her  spiritual 
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interests  here  on  earth :  our  souls  are  not 
more  bound  to  our  bodies." 

Catharine  was  deeply  mortified. 

"  So  the  Church  rejects  me  because  I  am 
poor,"  said  she,  with  a  sigh. 

"  The  Church  rejects  you  not,  but  only 
the  convent.  No  place  is  less  fit  for  you. 
You  have  a  high  spirit,  and  high  religious 
sentiments:  both  would  be  mortified  and 
shocked  in  a  nunnery.  Think  you  that 
convent  walls  can  shut  out  temptation?  I 
know  them  better  than  you :  they  are  strong- 
holds of  vanity,  folly,  tittle-tattle,  and  all 
the  meanest  vices  of  your  sex.  Nay,  I  for- 
bid you  to  think  of  it :  show  me  now  your 
faith  by  your  obedience." 

"You  are  harsh  to  me,  father,"  said 
Catharine,  piteously. 

"I  am  firm.  You  are  one  that  needs  a 
tight  hand,  mistress.  Come,  now,  humil- 
ity and  obedience,  these  are  the  Christian 
graces  that  best  become  your  youth.  Say, 
can  the  Church,  through  me,  its  minister, 
count  on  these  from  you?  or"  (suddenly 
letting  loose  his  diapason)  "did  you  send 
for  me  to  ask  advice,  and  yet  go  your  own 
way,  hiding  a  high  stomach  and  a  willful 
heart  under  a  show  of  humility?" 

Catharine  looked  at  Father  Francis  with 
dismay.  This  was  the  first  time  that  easy- 
going priest  had  shown  her  how  impressive 
he  could  be.  She  was  downright  fright- 
ened, and  said  she  hoped  she  knew  better 
than  to  defy  her  director ;  she  laid  her  will 
at  his  feet,  and  would  obey  him  like  a  child, 
as  was  her  duty. 

"Now  I  know  my  daughter  again,"  said 
he,  and  gave  her  his  horrible  paw,  the 
which  she  kissed  very  humbly,  and  that 
matter  was  settled  to  her  entire  dissatis- 
faction. 

Soon  after  that,  they  were  both  sum- 
moned to  supper;  but  as  they  went  down, 
Kate's  maid  drew  her  asieie  and  told  her 
a  young  man  wanted  to  speak  to  her. 

"A  young  man?"  screamed  Kate. 
"Hang  young  men!  They  have  got  me 
a  fine  scolding  just  now!  Which  is  it, 
pray?" 

"He  is  a  stranger  to  me." 

"Perhaps  he  comes  with  a  message  from 
some  fool.     You  may  bring  him  to  me  in 
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the  hall,  and  stay  with  us :  it  may  be  a 
thief,  for  aught  I  know." 

The  maid  soon  reappeared,  followed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Leicester. 

That  young  worthy  had  lingered  on 
Scutchemsee  Nob,  to  extract  the  last  drop 
of  enjoyment  from  the  situation,  by  setting 
up  his  hat  at  ten  paces  and  firing  the  gen- 
tlemen's pistols  at  it.  I  despair  of  convey- 
ing to  any  rational  reader  the  satisfaction, 
keen,  though  brief,  this  afforded  him;  it 
was  a  new  sensation :  gentlemen's  guns  he 
had  fired  many;  but  dueling-pistols,  not 
one  till  that  bright  hour. 

He  was  now  come  to  remind  Catharine 
of  his  pecuniary  claims.  Luckily  for  him, 
she  was  one  who  did  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  her  promises. 

"Oh,  it  is  you,  child!"  said  she.  "Well, 
I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word." 

She  then  dismissed  her  maid,  and  went 
upstairs,  and  soon  returned  with  two  guin- 
eas, a  crown  piece,  and  three  shillings  in 
her  hand. 

"There,"  said  she,  smiling,  "I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  that  is  all  the  money  I  have 
in  the  world." 

The  boy's  eyes  glittered  at  sight  of  the 
coin :  he  rammed  the  silver  into  his  pocket 
with  hungry  rapidity;  but  he  shook  his 
head  about  the  gold. 

"I'm  afeard  o'  these,"  said  he,  and  eyed 
them  mistrustfully  in  his  palm.  "These 
be  the  friends  that  get  you  your  throat  cut 
o'  dark  nights.  Mistress,  please  you  keep 
'em  for  me,  and  let  me  have  a  shilling  now 
and  then  when  I'm  dry." 

"Nay,"  said  Kate,  "but  are  you  not 
afraid  I  shall  spend  your  money,  now  I 
have  none  left  of  my  own?" 

Tom  seemed  quite  struck  with  the  rea- 
sonableness of  this  observation  and  hesi- 
tated. However,  he  concluded  to  risk 
it. 

"You  don't  look  one  of  the  sort  to  wrong 
a  poor  fellow,"  said  he;  "and  besides, 
you'll  have  brass  to  spare  of  your  own  be- 
fore long,  I  know." 

Kate  opened  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  she;  "and pray,  how 
do  you  know  that?" 

Mr.  Leicester  favored  her  with  a  know- 


ing wink.  He  gave  her  a  moment  to  digest 
this,  and  then  said,  almost  in  a  whisper — 

"Hearkened  the  gentlefolks  on  Scutch- 
emsee Nob,  after  you  was  gone  home,  mis- 
tress. ' ' 

Kate  was  annoyed. 

"What!  they  must  be  prating  as  soon  as 
one's  back  is  turned!  Talk  of  women's 
tongues!  Now,  what  did  they  say,  I 
should  like  to  know?" 

"It  was  about  the  bet,  ye  know." 

"A  bet?  Oh,  that  is  no  affair  of  mine." 

"Ay,  but  it  is.  Why,  'twas  you  they 
were  betting  on.  Seems  that  old  soger  and 
Squire  Hammersley  had  laid  three  guineas 
to  one  that  you  should  let  out  which  was 
your  fancy  of  them  two." 

Kate's  cheeks  were  red  as  fire  now;  but 
her  delicacy  overpowered  her  curiosity, 
and  she  would  not  put  anymore  questions. 
To  be  sure,  young  Hopeful  needed  none; 
he  was  naturally  a  chatterbox,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  her,  that,  as  soon  as  ever 
she  was  gone,  Squire  Hammersley  took 
a  guinea  and  offered  it  to  the  old  soldier, 
and  told  him  he  had  won,  and  the  old 
soldier  pocketed  it.  But  after  that,  some- 
how, Squire  Hammersley  let  drop  that  Mr. 
Neville  was  the  favorite. 

"Then,"  continued  Mr.  Leicester,  "what 
does  the  old  soger  do,  but  pull  out  guinea 
again  and  says  he — 

"  'You  must  have  this  back;  bet  is  not 
won:  for  you  do  think  'tis  Neville;  now  I 
do  think  'tis  Gaunt.' 

"So  then  they  fell  to  argufying  and 
talking  a  lot  o'  stuff." 

"No  doubt,  the  insolent  meddlers!  Can 
you  remember  any  of  their  nonsense? — not 
that  it  is  worth  remembering,  I'll  be 
bound." 

"Let  me  see.  Well,  Squire  Hammer- 
sley, he  said  you  owned  to  dreaming  of 
Squire  Neville — and  that  was  a  sign  of 
love,  said  he;  and,  besides,  you  sided  with 
him  against  t'other.  But  the  old  soger,  he 
said  you  called  Squire  Gaunt  'Griffith'; 
and  he  built  on  that.  Oh,  and  a  said  you 
changed  the .  horses  back  to  please  our 
squire.     Says  he — 

"  'You  must  look  to  what  the  lady  did; 
never  heed  what  she  said.      Why,  their 
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sweet  lips  was  only  made  to  kiss  us,  and 
deceive  us, '  says  that  there  old  soger. ' ' 

"I'll — I'll —  And  what  did  you  say,  sir? 
— for  I  suppose  your  tongue  was  not  idle." 

"Oh,  me?  I  never  let  'em  know  I  was 
hearkening,  or  they'd  have  'greed  in  a  mo- 
ment for  to  give  me  a  hiding.  Besides, 
I  have  no  need  to  cudgel  my  brains;  I'd 
only  to  ask  you  plump.  You'll  tell  me,  I 
know.  Which  is  it,  mistress?  I'm  for 
Gaunt,  you  know,  in  course.  Alack,  mis- 
tress," gabbled  this  voluble  youth,  "sure 
you  won't  be  so  hard  as  sack  my  squire, 
and  him  got  a  bullet  in  his  carcass,  for 
love  of  you,  this  day." 

Kate  started,  and  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Oh,"  said  she,  "a  bullet!  Did  they 
fight  again  the  moment  they  saw  my  back 
was  turned?     The  cowards!" 

And  she  began  to  tremble. 

"No,  no,"  said  Tom;  "that  was  done 
before  ever  you  came  up.  Don't  ye  remem- 
ber that  single  shot  while  we  were  climbing 
the  Nob?  Well,  'twas  Squire  Gaunt  got 
it  in  the  arm  that  time." 

"Oh!" 

"But  I  say,  wasn't  our  man  game? 
Never  let  out  he  was  hit  while  you  was 
there ;  but  as  soon  as  ever  you  was  gone, 
they  cut  the  bullet  out  of  him,  and  I  seen 
it." 

"Ah!— ah!" 

"Doctor  takes  out  his  knife — precious 
sharp  and  shiny  'twas! — cuts  into  his  arm 
with  no  more  ado  than  if  he  was  carving 
a  pullet — out  squirts  the  blood,  agoodun." 

"Oh,  no  more!  no  more!  You  cruel 
boy!  how  could  you  bear  to  look?" 

And  Kate  hid  her  own  face  with  both 
hands. 

"Why,  'twasn't  my  skin  as  was  cut 
into.  Squire  Gaunt,  he  never  hollered;  a 
winced,  though,  and  ground  his  teeth ;  but 
'twas  over  in  a  minute,  and  the  bullet  in 
his  hand. 

"  'That  is  for  my  wife,'  says  he,  'if 
ever  I  have  one, '  —  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket. 

"Why,  mistress,  you  be  as  white  as  your 
smock!" 

"No,  no!    Did  he  faint,  poor  soul?" 


"Not  he!  What  was  there  to  faint 
about?" 

"  Then  why  do  I  feel  so  sick,  even  to 
hear  of  it?" 

"Because  you  ha'n't  got  no  stomach," 
said  the  boy,  contemptuously.  "Your 
courage  is  skin-deep,  I'm  thinking.  How- 
ever, I'm  glad  you  feel  for  our  squire, 
about  the  bullet:  so  now  I  hope  you  will 
wed  with  him,  and  sack  Squire  Neville. 
Then  you  and  I  shall  be  kind  o'#  kin: 
Squire  Gaunt 's  feyther  was  my  feyther. 
That  makes  you  stare,  mistress.  Why, 
all  the  folk  do  know  it.  Look  at  this 
here  little  mole  on  my  forehead.  Squire 
Gaunt  have  got  the  fellow  to  that." 

At  this  crisis  of  his  argument  he  sud- 
denly caught  a  glimpse  of  his  personal 
interest;  instantly  he  ceased  his  advocacy 
of  Squire  Gaunt,  and  became  ludicrously 
impartial. 

"Well,  mistress;  wed  whichever  you 
like,"  said  he,  with  sublime  indifference; 
"  only  whichever  you  do  wed,  prithee  speak 
a  word  to  the  gentleman,  and  get  me  to 
be  his  gamekeeper.  I'd  liever  be  your 
goodman's  gamekeeper  than  king  of  En- 
gland." 

He  was  proceeding  with  vast  volu- 
bility to  enumerate  his  qualifications  for 
that  confidential  post,  when  the  lady  cut 
him  short,  and  told  him  to  go  and  get 
his  supper  in  the  kitchen,  for  she  was 
wanted  elsewhere.  He  made  a  scrape, 
and  clattered  away  with  his  hobnailed 
shoes. 

Kate  went  to  the  hall  window  and 
opened  it,  and  let  the  cold  air  blow  over 
her  face. 

Her  heart  was  touched,  and  her  bosom 
filled  with  pity  for  her  old  sweetheart. 

How  hard  she  had  been !  She  had  sided 
with  Neville  against  the  wounded  man. 
And  she  thought  how  sadly  and  patiently 
he  had  submitted  to  her  decision — and  a 
bullet  in  his  poor  arm  all  the  time. 

The  gentle  bosom  heaved,  and  heaved, 
and  the  tears  began  to  run. 

She  entered  the  dining-room  timidly, 
expecting  some  comment  on  her  discour- 
teous absence.  Instead  of  that,  both  her 
father  and  her  director  rose  respectfully, 
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and  received  her  wi.th  kind  and  affection- 
ate looks.  They  then  pressed  her  to  eat 
this  and  that,  and  were  remarkably  atten- 
tive and  kind.  She  could  see  that  she  was 
deep  in  their  good  books.  This  pleased 
her;  but.  she  watched  quietly,  after  the 
manner  of  her  sex,  to  learn  what  it  was 
all  about.  Nor  was  she  left  long  in  the 
dark.  Remarks  were  made  that  hit  her, 
though  they  were  none  of  them  addressed 
to  her. 

Father  Francis  delivered  quite  a  little 
homily  on  Obedience,  and  said  how  happy 
a  thing  it  was,  when  zeal,  a  virtue  none 
too  common  in  these  degenerate  days,  was 
found  tempered  by  humility,  and  subser- 
vient to  ghostly  counsel  and  authority. 

Mr.  Peyton  dealt  in  no  general  topics  of 
that  kind;  his  discourse  was  secular:  it 
ran  upon  Neville's  Cross,  Neville's  Court, 
and  the  baronetcy ;  and  he  showed  Francis 
how  and  why  this  title  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  George  Neville  and  the  heirs  of 
his  body. 

Francis  joined  in  this  topic  for  a  while, 
but  speedily  diverged  into  what  might  be 
called  a  collateral  theme.  He  described  to 
Kate  a  delightful  spot  on  the  Neville  estate, 
where  a  nunnery  might  be  built  and  en- 
dowed by  any  good  Catholic  lady  having 
zeal,  and  influence  with  the  owner  of  the 
estate,  and  with  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county. 

"  It  is  three  parts  an  island  (for  the  river 
Wey  curls  round  it  lovingly),  but  backed 
by  wooded  slopes  that  keep  off  the  north 
and  east  winds ;  a  hidden  and  balmy  place? 
such  as  the  forefathers  of  the  Church  did 
use  to  choose  for  their  rustic  abbeys,  whose 
ruins  still  survive  to  remind  us  of  the  pious 
and  glorious  days  gone  by.  Trout  and  sal- 
mon come  swimming  to  the  door;  haw- 
thorn and  woodbine  are  as  rife  there  as 
weeds  be  in  some  parts ;  two  broad  oaks 
stand  on  turf  like  velvet,  and  ring  with 
song-birds.  A  spot  by  nature  sweet,  calm, 
and  holy — good  for  '  pious  exercises  and 
heavenly  contemplation:  there,  methinks, 
if  it  be  God's  will  I  should  see  old  age,  I 
would  love  to  end  my  own  days,  at  peace 
with  Heaven  and  with  all  mankind." 

Kate  was  much  moved  by  this  picture, 


and  her  clasped  hands  and  glistening  eyes 
showed  the  glory  and  delight  it  would  be 
to  her  to  build  a  convent  on  so  lovely  a 
spot.  But  her  words  were  vague.  "  How 
sweet !  how  sweet !"  was  all  she  committed 
herself  to.  For,  after  what  Tom  Leicester 
had  just  told  her,  she  hardly  knew  what 
to  say  or  what  to  think  or  what  to  do; 
she  felt  she  had  become  a  mere  puppet, 
first  drawn  one  way,  then  another. 

One  thing  appeared  pretty  clear  to  her 
now ;  Father  Francis  did  not  mean  her  to 
choose  between  her  two  lovers;  he  was 
good  enough  to  relieve  her  of  that  diffi- 
culty by  choosing  for  her.  She  was  to 
marry  Neville. 

She  retired  to  rest  directly  after  supper; 
for  she  was  thoroughly  worn  out.  And 
the  moment  she  rose  to  go,  her  father 
bounced  up,  and  lighted  the  bed-candle 
for  her  with  novel  fervor,  and  kissed  her 
on  the  cheek,  and  said  in  her  ear — 

"  Good-night,  my  Lady  Neville !" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  with  the  day's  excitement,  and  a 
sweet  secluded  convent  in  her  soul,  and 
a  bullet  in  her  bosom,  and  a  ringing  in 
her  ear,  that  sounded  mighty  like  "  Lady 
Neville!  Lady  Neville!  Lady  Neville!" 
Kate  spent  a  restless  night,  and  woke  with 
a  bad  headache. 

She  sent  her  maid  to  excuse  her,  on  this 
score,  from  going  to  Bolton  Hall.  But  she 
was  informed  in  reply  that  the  carriage 
had  been  got  ready  expressly  for  her ;  so 
she  must  be  good  enough  to  shake  off 
disease  and  go;  the  air  would  do  her  a 
deal' more  good  than  lying  abed. 

Thereupon  she  dressed  herself  in  her 
black  silk  gown,  and  came  down,  look- 
ing pale  and  languid,  but  still  quite  lovely 
enough  to  discharge  what  in  this  age  of 
cant  I  suppose  we  should  call  her  "mis- 
sion" ;  videlicet,  to  set  honest  men  by  the 
ears. 
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At  half  past  eight  o'clock  the  carriage 
came  round  to  the  front  door.  Its  body, 
all  glorious  with  the  Peyton  armorials  and 
with  patches  of  rusty  gilding,  swung  ex- 
ceedingly loose  on  long  leathern  straps  in- 
stead of  springs ;  and  the  fore-wheels  were 
a  mile  from  the  hind-wheels,  more  or  less. 
A  pretentious  and  horrible  engine ;  drawn 
by  four  horses;  only  two  of  them  being 
ponies  impaired  the  symmetry  and  majes- 
tic beauty  of  the  pageant.  Old  Joe  drove 
the  wheelers ;  his  boy  rode  the  leaders,  and 
every  now  and  then  got  off  and  kicked 
them  in  the  pits  of  their  stomachs,  or 
pierced  them  with  hedge  stakes,  to  rouse 
their  mettle.  Thus  encouraged  and  stimu- 
lated they  effected  an  average  of  four  miles 
and  a  half  per  hour,  notwithstanding  the 
snow,  and  reached  Bolton  just  in  time. 
At  the  lodge,  Francis  got  out,  and  lay  in 
ambush — but  only  for  a  time.  He  did  not 
think  it  orthodox  to  be  present  at  a  relig- 
ious ceremony  of  his  Protestant  friends — 
nor  common-sense-o-dox  to  turn  his  back 
upon  their  dinner. 

The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  hall  door. 
It  was  wide  open,  and  the  hall  lined  with 
servants,  male  and  female,  in  black.  In 
the  midst,  between  these  two  rows,  stood 
Griffith  Gaunt,  bareheaded,  to  welcome 
the  guests.  His  arm  was  in  a  sling.  He 
had  received  all  the  others  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall ;  but  he  came  to  the  threshold 
to  meet  Kate  and  her  father.  He  bowed 
low  and  respectfully,  then  gave  his  left 
hand  to  Kate  to  conduct  her,  after  the 
formal  fashion  of  the  day.  The  sight  of 
his  arm  in  a  sling  startled  and  affected 
her;  and  with  him  giving  her  his  hand 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  she  pressed 
it,  or  indeed  squeezed  it  nervously,  and  it 
was  in  her  heart  to  say  something  kind 
and  womanly:  but  her  father  was  close 
behind,  and  she  was  afraid  of  saying 
something  too  kind,  if  she  said  anything 
at  all ;  so  Griffith  only  got  a  little,  gentle 
nervous  pinch.  But  that  was  more  than 
he  expected,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  delight 
through  him;  his  brown  eyes  replied  with 
a  volume,  and  holding  her  hand  up  in  the 
air  as  high  as  her  ear,  and  keeping  at  an 
incredible  distance,  he  led  her  solemnly  to 


a  room  where  the  other  ladies  were,  and 
left  her  there  with  a  profound  bow. 

The  Peytons  were  nearly  the  last  per- 
sons expected ;  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
the  funeral  procession  formed.  This  part 
was  entirely  arranged  by  the  undertaker. 
The  monstrous  custom  of  forbidding  ladies 
to  follow  their  dead  had  not  yet  occurred 
even  to  the  idiots  of  the  nation,  and  Mr. 
Peyton  and  his  daughter  were  placed  in 
the  second  carriage.  The  first  contained 
Griffith  Gaunt  alone  as  head  mourner.  But 
the  Peytons  were  not  alone :  no  other  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased  being  present,  the  un- 
dertaker put  Mr.  Neville  with  the  Peytons, 
because  he  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy. 

Kate  was  much  startled  and  astonished 
to  see  him  come  out  into  the  hall.  But 
when  he  entered  the  carriage  she  welcomed 
him  warmly. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  here!"  said 
she. 

"Guess  by  that  what  my  delight  at  meet- 
ing  you  must  be,"  said  he. 

She  blushed  and  turned  it  off. 

"I  mean,  that  your  coming  here  gives 
me  good  hopes  there  will  be  no  more  mis- 
chief." 

She  then  lowered  her  voice,  and  begged 
him  on  no  account  to  tell  her  papa  of  her 
ride  to  Scutchemsee  Nob. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  George. 

He  knew  the  advantage  of  sharing  a 
secret  with  a  fair  lady.  He  proceeded  to 
whisper  something  very  warm  in  her  ear: 
she  listened  to  some  of  it ;  but  then  re- 
monstrated and  said — 

"Are  you  not  ashamed  to  go  on  so  at  a 
funeral?  Oh,  do,  pray,  leave  compliments 
a  moment,  and  think  of  your  latter  end." 

He  took  this  suggestion,  as  indeed  he  did 
everything  from  her,  in  good  part;  and 
composed  his  visage  into  a  decent  gravity. 

Soon  after  this  they  reached  the  church, 
and  buried  the  deceased  in  his  family  vault. 

People  who  are  not  bereaved  by  the 
death  are  always  inclined  to  chatter,  com- 
ing home  from  a  funeral.  Kate  now  talked 
to  Neville  of  her  own  accord,  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  spoken  to  his  host.  He  said 
yes,  and,  more  than  that,  had  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  with  him. 
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"We  agreed  that  it  was  no  use  fighting 
for  you.  I  said,  if  either  of  us  two  was 
to  kill  the  other,  it  did  not  follow  you 
would  wed  the  survivor." 

"Me  wed  the  wretch!"  said  Kate.  "I 
should  abhor  him,  and  go  into  a  convent 
in  spite  of  you  all,  and  end  my  days  pray- 
ing for  the  murdered  man's  soul." 

"Neither  of  us  is  worth  all  that,"  sug- 
gested Neville,  with  an  accent  of  convic- 
tion. 

"That  is  certain,"  replied  the  lady 
dryly;   "so  please  not  to  do  it." 

He  bade  her  set  her  mind  at  ease :  they 
had  both  agreed  to  try  and  win  her  by 
peaceful  arts. 

"Then  a  pretty  life  mine  will  be!" 

"Well,  I  think  it  will,  till  you  decide." 

"I  could  easily  decide,  if  it  were  not  for 
giving  pain  to — somebody." 

"Oh,  you  can't  help  that.  My  sweet 
mistress,  you  are  not  the  first  that  has  had 
to  choose  between  two  worthy  men :  for,  in 
sooth,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  my 
rival,  neither.  I  know  him  better  than  I 
did :  he  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  though 
he  is  damnably  in  my  way." 

"And  you  are  a  very  noble  one  to  say 
so." 

"And  you  are  one  of  those  that  make  a 
man  noble.  I  feel  that  petty  arts  are  not 
the  way  to  win  you,  and  I  scorn  them. 
Sweet  Mistress  Kate,  I  adore  you!  You 
are  the  best,  and  noblest,  as  well  as  the 
loveliest,  of  women  P' 

"Oh,  hush,  Mr.  Neville!  I  am  a  creat- 
ure of  clay — and  you  are  another — and 
both  of  us  coming  home  from  a  funeral. 
Do  think  of  that." 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Pey- 
ton asking  Kate  to  lend  him  a  shilling  for 
the  groom.  Kate  replied  aloud  that  she 
had  left  her  purse  at  home,  then  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that  she  had  not  a  shilling 
in  the  world :  and  this  was  strictly  true ; 
for  her  little  all  was  Tom  Leicester's 
now.  With  this  they  reached  the  Hall," 
and  the  coy  Kate  gave  both  Neville  and 
Gaunt  the  slip  and  got  among  her  mates. 
There  her  tongue  went  as  fast  as  her  neigh- 
bors', though  she  had  just  come  back  from 
a  funeral. 


But  soon  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
all  invited  to  the  reading  of  the  will. 

And  now  chance,  which  had  hitherto  be- 
friended Neville  by  throwing  him  into  one 
carriage  with  Kate,  gave  Gaunt  a  turn. 
He  found  her  a  moment  alone  and  near 
the  embrasure  of  a  window.  He  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  asked  her,  might  he 
say  a  word  in  her  ear? 

"What  a  question!"  said  shegayly;  and 
the  next  moment  they  had  the  embrasure 
to  themselves. 

"Kate,"  said  he,  hurriedly,  "in  a  few 
minutes,  I  suppose,  I  shall  be  master  of 
this  place.  Now  you  told  me  once  you 
would  rather  be  an  abbess  or  a  nun  than 
marry  me." 

"Did  I?"  said  Kate.  "What  a  sensible 
speech !  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  I'm  never 
in  the  same  mind  long." 

"Well,"  replied  Griffith,  "I  think  of  all 
that  falls  from  your  lips,  and  your  will  is 
mine;  only  for  pity's  sake  do  not  wed  any 
man  but  me.  You  have  known  me  so 
long ;  why,  you  know  the  worst  of  me  by 
this  time ;  and  you  have  only  seen  the  out- 
side of  him." 

"Detraction!  is  that  what  you  wanted 
to  say  to  me?  "  asked  Kate,  freezing  sud- 
denly. 

"Nay,  nay;  it  was  about  the  abbey.  I 
find  you  can  be  an  abbess  without  going 
and  shutting  yourself  up  and  breaking 
one's  heart.  The  way  is,  you  build  a  con- 
vent in  Ireland,  and  endow  it;  and  then 
you  send  a  nun  over  to  govern  it  under 
you.  Bless  your  heart,  you  can  do  any- 
thing with  money;  and  I  shall  have  money 
enough  before  the  day  is  over.  To  be  sure, 
I  did  intend  to  build  a  kennel  and  keep 
harriers,  and  you  know  that  costs  a  good 
penny:  but  we  couldn't  manage  a  kennel 
and  an  abbey  too;  so  now  down  goes  the 
English  kennel,  and  up  goes  the  Irish  ab- 
bey." 

"But  you  are  a  Protestant  gentleman. 
You  could  not  found  a  nunnery." 

"But  my  wife  could.  Whose  business 
is  it  what  she  does  with  her  money?" 

"With  your  money,  you  mean." 

"Nay,  with  hers,  when  I  give  it  her 
with  all  my  heart." 
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"Well,  you  astonish  me,"  said  Kate, 
thoughtfully.  "Tell  me,  now,  who  put  it 
into  your  head  to  bribe  a  poor  girl  in  this 
abominable  way?" 

"Who  put  it  in  my  head?"  said  Grif- 
fith, looking  rather  puzzled;  "why,  I  sup- 
pose my  heart  put  it  in  my  head." 

Kate  smiled  very  sweetly  at  this  answer, 
and  a  wild  hope  thrilled  through  Griffith, 
that  perhaps  she  might  be  brought  to  terms. 

But  at  this  crisis  the  lawyer  from  Lon- 
don was  announced,  and  Griffith,  as  master 
of  the  house,  was  obliged  to  seat  the  com- 
pany. He  looked  bitterly  disappointed  at 
the  interruption,  but  put  a  good  face  on  it, 
and  had  more  chairs  in,  and  saw  them  all 
seated,  beginning  with  Kate  and  the  other 
ladies. 

The  room  was  spacious,  and  the  entire 
company  sat  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe. 

The  London  solicitor  was  introduced  by 
Griffith,  and  bowed 'in  a  short,  business- 
like way,  seated  himself  in  the  horseshoe 
aforesaid,  and  began  to  read  the  will  aloud. 

It  was  a  lengthy  document,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  repeating  every 
line  of  it.  I  pick  out  a  clause  here  and 
there. 

"I,  Septimus  Charlton,  of  Hernshaw 
Castle  and  Bolton  Grange,  in  the  County 
of  Cumberland,  Esquire,  being  of  sound 
mind,  memory  and  understanding — thanks 
be  to  God — do  make  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  as  follows — 

"  First,  I  commit  my  soul  to  God  who 
gave  it,  and  my  body  to  the  earth  from 
which  it  came.  I  desire  my  executors  to 
discharge  my  funeral  and  testamentary 
expenses,  my  just  debts,  and  the  legacies 
hereinafter  bequeathed,  out  of  my  personal 
estate." 

Then  followed  several  legacies  of  fifty 
and  one  hundred  guineas;  then  several 
small  legacies,  such  as  the  following — ■ 

"  To  my  friend  Edward  Peyton,  of  Pey- 
ton Hall,  Esquire,  ten  guineas,  to  buy  a 
mourning  ring. 

"  To  the  worshipful  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  shall  follow  my  body  to  the  grave,  ten 
guineas  each,  to  buy  a  mourning  ring." 

"  To  my  wife's  cousin,  Griffith  Gaunt,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  two  thousand 


pounds,  the  same  to  be  paid  to  him  within 
ode  calendar  month  from  the  date  of  my 
decease. 

"  And  as  to  all  my  messuages,  or  tene- 
ments, farms,  lands,  hereditaments,  and 
real  estate,  of  what  nature  or  what  kind 
soever,  and  wheresoever  situate,  together 
with  all  my  moneys,  mortgages,  chattels, 
furniture,  plate,  pictures,  wine,  liquors, 
horses,  carriages,  stock,  and  all  the  rest, 
residue,  and  remainder  of  my  personal 
estate  and  effects  whatsoever  (after  the 
payment  of  the  debts  and  legacies  here- 
inbefore mentioned),  I  give,  devise,  and 
bequeath  the  same  to  my  cousin,  Catha- 
rine Peyton,  daughter  of  Edward  Peyton, 
Esq.,  of  Peyton  Hall,  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland,  her  heirs,  executors,  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns,  forever." 

When  the  lawyer  read  out  this  unex- 
pected blow,  the  whole  company  turned 
in  their  seats  and  looked  amazed  at  her 
who,  in  a  second  and  a  sentence,  was 
turned  before  their  eyes  from  the  poorest 
girl  in  Cumberland  to  an  heiress  in  her 
own  right,  and  proprietor  of  the  house 
they  sat  in,  the  chairs  they  sat  on,  and 
the  lawn  they  looked  out  at. 

Ay,  we  turn  to  the  rising  sun.  Very 
few  looked  at  Griffith  Gaunt  to  see  how 
he  took  his  mistress's  good  fortune,  that 
was  his  calamity ;  yet  his  face  was  a  book 
full  of  strange  matter.  At  first  a  flash  of 
loving  joy  crossed  his  countenance;  but 
this  gave  way  immediately  to  a  haggard 
look,  and  that  to  a  glare  of  despair. 

As  for  the  Lady,  she  cast  one  deprecating 
glance,  swifter  than  lightning,  at  him  she 
had  disinherited,  and  then  she  turned  her 
face  to  marble.  In  vain  did  curious  looks 
explore  her  to  detect  the  delight  such  a 
stroke  of  fortune  would  have  given  to 
themselves.  Faulty,  but,  great  of  soul, 
and  on  her  guard  against  the  piercing 
eyes  of  her  own  sex,  she  sat  sedate,  and 
received  her  change  of  fortune  with  every 
appearance  of  cool  composure  and  exalted 
indifference;  and  as  for  her  dreamy  eyes, 
they  seemed  thinking  of  heaven,  or  some- 
thing almost  as  many  miles  away  from 
money  and  land. 
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But  the  lawyer  had  not  stopped  a  mo- 
ment to  see  how  people  took  it;  he  ha'd 
gone  steadily  on  through  the  usual  formal 
clauses;  and  now  he  brought  his  monoto- 
nous voice  to  an  end,  and  added,  in  the 
same  breath,  but  in  a  natural  and  cheerful 
tone — 

"  Madam,  I  wish  you  joy." 

This  operated  like  a  signal.  The  com- 
pany exploded  in  a  body ;  and  then  they 
all  came  about  the  heiress,  and  congratu- 
lated her  in  turn.  She  courtesied  politely, 
though  somewhat  coldly,  but  said  not  a 
word  in  reply,  till  the  disappointed  one 
spoke  to  her. 

He  hung  back  at  first.  To  understand 
his  feelings,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
in  his  view  of  things,  Kate  gained  nothing 
by  this  bequest,  compared  with  what  he 
lost.  As  his  wife,  she  would  have  been 
mistress  of  Bolton  Hall,  etc.  But  now  she 
was  placed  too  far  above  him.  Sick  at 
heart,  he  stood  aloof  while  they  all  paid 
their  court  to  her.  But  by  and  by  he  felt 
it  would  look  base  and  hostile,  if  he  alone 
said  nothing ;  so  he  came  forward,  strug- 
gling visibly  for  composure  and  manly  for- 
titude. 

The  situation  was  piquant;  and  the 
ladies'  tongues  stopped  in  a  moment,  and 
they  were  all  eyes  and  ears. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Griffith,  with  an  effort  he  had  not  the 
skill  to  hide>  stammered  out,  "Mistress 
Kate,  I  do  wish  you  joy."  Then,  with 
sudden  and  touohing  earnestness,  "  Never 
did  good  fortune  light  on  one  so  worthy 
of  it." 

"Thank  you,  Griffith,"  replied  Kate, 
softly.  (She  had  called  him  "  Mr.  Gaunt" 
in  public  till  now.)  "  But  money  and  lands 
do  not  always  bring  content.  I  think  I 
was  happier  a  minute  ago  than  I  feel 
now,"  said  she,   quietly. 

The  blood  rushed  into  Griffith's  face  at 


this ;  for  a  minute  ago  might  mean  when 
he  and  she  were  talking  almost  like  lovers 
about  to  wed.  He  was  so  overcome  by 
this,  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  retreated 
hastily  to  hide  his  emotion,  and  regain,  if 
possible,  composure  to  play  his  part  of  host 
in  the  house  that  was  his  no  longer. 

Kate  herself  soon  after  retired,  nominal- 
ly to  make  her  toilet  before  dinner;  but 
really  to  escape  the  public  and  think  it  all 
over. 

The  news  of  her  advancement  had  spread 
like  wildfire;  she  was  waylaid  at  the  very 
door  by  the  housekeeper,  who  insisted  on 
showing  her  her  house. 

"  Nay,  never  mind  the  house,"  said  Kate ; 
"  just  show  me  one  room  where  I  can  wash 
my  face  and  do  my  hair." 

Mrs.  Hill  conducted  her  to  the  best  bed- 
room ;  it  was  lined  with  tapestry,  and  all 
the  colors  flown ;  the  curtains  were  a  dead- 
ish  yellow. 

"  Lud !  here's  a  colored  room  to  show  me 
into,"  said  the  blonde  Kate;  "and  a  black 
grate,  too.  Why  not  take  me  out  o'  doors 
and  bid  me  wash  in  the  snow?" 

"Alack,  mistress,"  said  the  woman,  feel- 
ing very  uneasy,  "  we  had  no  orders  from 
Mr.  Gaunt  to  light  fires  up  stairs." 

"  Oh,  if  you  wait  for  gentlemen's  orders 
to  make  your  house  fit  to  live  in !  You 
knew  there  were  a  dozen  ladies  coming, 
yet  you  were  not  woman  enough  to  light 
them  fires.  Come,  take  me  to  your  own 
bedroom." 

The  woman  turned  red.  "  Mine  is  but 
a  small  room,  my  lady,"  she  stammered. 

"But  there's  a  fire  in  it,"  said  Kate, 
spitefully.  "  You  servants  don't  wait  for 
gentlemen's  orders  to  take  care  of  your- 
selves." 

Mrs.  Hill  said  to  herself,  "  I  am  to  leave ; 
that's  flat."  However,  she  led  the  way 
down  a  passage,  and  opened  the  door  of 
a  pleasant  little  room  in  a  square  turret ;  a 
large  bay  window  occupied  one  whole  side 
of  the  room,  and  made  it  inexpressibly 
bright  and  cheerful,  though  rather  hot 
and  stuffy;  a  clear  coal  fire  burned  in 
the  grate. 

"  Ah !  "  said  Kate,  "  how  nice !  Please 
open  those  little  windows,  every  one.     I 
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suppose  you  have  sworn  never  to  let  whole- 
some air  into  a  room.  Thank  you :  now 
go  and  forget  every  cross  word  I  have  said 
to  you — I  am  out  of  sorts,  and  nervous  and 
irritable.  There,  run  away,  my  good  soul, 
and  light  fires  in  every  room ;  and  don't 
you  let  a  creature  come  near  me,  or  you 
and  I  shall  quarrel  downright." 

Mrs.  Hill  beat  a  hasty  retreat.  Kate 
locked  the  door  and  threw  herself  back- 
ward on  the  bed,  with  such  a  weary  reck- 
lessness and  abandon  as  if  she  was  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  sea  to  end  all  her 
trouble — and  .  burst  out  crying. 

It  was  one  thing  to  refuse  to  marry  her 
old  sweetheart;  it  was  another  to  take  his 
property  and  reduce  him  to  poverty.  But 
here  was  she  doing  both,  and  going  to  be 
persuaded  to  marry  Neville,  and  swell  his 
wealth  with  the  very  possessions  she  had 
taken  from  Griffith ;  and  him  wounded  into 
the  bargai  n  for  love  of  her.  It  was  really 
too  cruel.  It  was  an  accumulation  of  dif- 
ferent cruelties.  Her  bosom  revolted ;  she 
was  agitated,  perplexed,  irritated,  unhap- 
py, and  all  in  a  tumult;  and  although  she 
had  but  one  fit  of  crying — to  the  naked  eye 
— yet  a  person  of  her  own  sex  would  have 
seen  that  at  one  moment  she  was  crying 
from  agitated  nerves,  at  another  from  wor- 
ry, and  at  the  next  from  pity,  and  then 
from  grief. 

In  short  she  had  a  good  long,  hearty, 
multiform  cry;  and  it  relieved  her  swell- 
ing heart  so  far,  that  she  felt  able  to  go 
down  now,  and  hide  her  feelings,  one  and 
all,  from  friend  and  foe;  to  do  which  was 
unfortunately  a  part  of  her  nature. 

She  rose  and  plunged  her  face  into  cold 
water,  and  then  smoothed  her  hair. 

Now,  as  she  stood  at  the  glass,  two  fa- 
miliar voices  came  in  through  the  open 
window  and  arrested  her  attention  direct- 
ly. It  was  her  father  conversing  with 
Griffith  Gaunt.  Kate  pricked  up  her  quick 
ears  and  listened,  with  her  back  hair  in  her 
hand.  She  caught  the  substance  of  their 
talk,  only  now  and  then  she  missed  a  word 
or  two. 

Mr.  Peyton  was  speaking  rather  kindly 
to  Griffith,  and  telling  him  he  was  as  sorry 
for  his  disappointment  as  any  father  could 


be  whose  daughter  had  just  come  into  a 
fortune.  But  then  he  went  on  and  rather 
spoiled  this  by  asking  Griffith  bluntly  what 
on  earth  had  ever  made  him  think  Mr. 
Charlton  intended  to  leave  him  Bolton  and 
Hernshaw. 

Griffith  replied,  with  manifest  agitation, 
that  Mr.  Charlton  had  repeatedly  told  him 
he  was  to  be  his  heir.  "Not,"  said  Grif- 
fith, "that  he  meant  to  wrong  Mistress 
Kate,  neither:  poor  old  man,  he  always 
thought  she  and  I  should  be  one." 

"Ah!  well,"  said  Squire  Peyton  coolly, 
"there  is  an  end  of  all  that  now." 

At  this  observation  Kate  glided  to  the 
window,  and  laid  her  cheek  on  the  sill  to 
listen  more  closely. 

But  Griffith  made  no  replj7. 

Mr.  Peyton  seemed  dissatisfied  at  his  si- 
lence, and  being  a  person  who,  notwith- 
standing a  certain  superficial  good-nature, 
saw  his  own  side  of  a  question  very  big, 
and  his  neighbor's  very  little,  he  was 
harder  than  perhaps  he  intended  to  be. 

"What,  Master  Gaunt,"  said  he,  "sure- 
ly you  would  not  follow  my  daughter  now 
— to  feed  upon  a  woman's  bread.  Come, 
be  a  man;  and,  if  you  are  the  girl's  friend, 
don't  stand  in  her  light.  You  know  she 
can  wed  your  betters,  and  clap  Bolton  Hall 
on  to  Neville's  Court.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
disappointment  to  you:  but  what  can't  be 
cured  must  be  endured;  pluck  up  a  bit  of 
courage,  and  turn  your  heart  another  way; 
and  then  I  shall  always  be  a  good  friend 
to  you,  and  my  doors  open  to  you,  come 
when  you  will." 

Griffith  made  no  reply.  Kate  strained 
her  ears,  but  could  not  hear  a  syllable.  A 
tremor  ran  through  her.  She  was  in  dis- 
tance further  from  Griffith  than  her  father 
was;  but  superior  intelligence  provided 
her  with  a  bridge  from  her  window  to  her 
old  servant's  mind.  And  now  she  felt 
that  this  great  silence  was  the  silence  of 
despair. 

But  the  squire  pressed  him  for  a  defi- 
nite answer,  and  finally  insisted  on  one. 
"Come,  don't  be  so  sulky,"  said  he;  "I'm 
her  father:  give  me  an  answer,  ay,  or  no." 

Then  Kate  heard  a  violent  sigh,  and  out 
rushed  a  torrent  of  words  that  each  seemed 
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tinged  with  blood  from  the  unfortunate 
speaker's  heart.  "Old  man,"  he  almost 
shrieked,  "what  did  I  ever  do  to  you  that 
you  torment  me  so?  Sure  you  were  born 
without  bowels.  Beggared  but  an  hour 
agone,  and  now  you  must  come  and  tell 
me  I  have  lost  her  by  losing  house  and 
lands!  D'ye  think  I  need  to  be  told  it? 
She  was  too  far  above  me  before,  and  now 
she  is  gone  quite  out  of  my  reach.  But 
why  come  and  fling  it  in  my  face?  Can't 
you  give  a  poor,  undone  man  one  hour  to 
draw  his  breath  in  trouble?  And  when  you 
know  I  have  got  to  play  the  host  this  bit- 
ter day,  and  smile,  and  smirk,  and  make 
you  all  merry,  with  my  heart  breaking !  O 
Christ,  look  down  and  pity  me,  for  men  are 
made  of  stone !  Well,  then,  no ;  I  will  not, 
I  cannot  say  the  word  to  give  her  up.  She 
will  discharge  me,  and  then  I'll  fly  the 
country  and  never  trouble  you  more.  And 
to  think  that  one  little  hour  ago  she  was  so 
kind,  and  I  was  so  happy !  Ah,  sir,  if  you 
were  born  of  a  woman,  have  a  little  pity, 
and  don't  speak  to  me  of  her  at  all,  one  way 
or  other.  What  are  you  afraid  of?  I  am 
a  gentleman  and  a  man,  though  sore  my 
trouble :  I  shall  not  run  after  the  lady  of 
Bolton  Hall.  Why,  sir,  I  have  ordered 
the  servants  to  set  her  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  where  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
speak  to  her,  or  even  see  her.  Indeed  I 
dare  not  look  at  her :  for  I  must  be  merry. 
Merry !  My  arm  it  worries  me,  my  head  it 
aches,  my  heart  is  sick  to  death.  Man! 
man !  show  me  some  little  grace,  and  do 
not  torture  me  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
can  bear." 

"You  are  mad,  young  sir,"  said  the 
squire,  sternly,  "and  want  locking  up  on 
bread  and  water  for  a  month." 

"I  am  almost  mad,"  said  Griffith  hum- 
bly. "But  if  you  would  only  let  me  alone, 
and  not  tear  my  heart  out  of  my  body,  I 
could  hide  my  agony  from  the  whole  pack 
of  ye,  and  go  through  my  part  like  a  man. 
I  wish  I  was  lying  where  I  laid  my  only 
friend  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  speak  to  you," 
said  Peyton,  angrily;    "and,  by  the  same 
token,  don't  you  speak  to  my  daughter  no 
more." 


"Well,  sir,  if  she  speaks  to  me,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  speak  to  her,  without  asking 
your  leave  or  any  man's.  But  I  will  not 
force  myself  upon  the  lady  of  Bolton  Hall ; 
don't  you  think  it.  Only,  for  God's  sake, 
let  me  alone.  I  want  to  be  by  myself." 
And  with  this  he  hurried  away,  unable  to 
bear  it  any  more. 

Peyton  gave  a  hostile  and  contemptuous 
snort,  and  also  turned  on  his  heel  and  went 
off  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  effect  of  this  dialogue  on  the  listener 
was  not  to  melt,  but  exasperate  her.  Per- 
haps she  had  just  cried  away  her  stock  of 
tenderness.  At  any  rate  she  rose  from  her 
ambush  a  very  basilisk ;  her  eyes,  usually 
so  languid,  flashed  fire,  and  her  forehead 
was  red  with  indignation.  She  bit  her  lip, 
and  clinched  her  hands,  and  her  little  foot 
beat  the  ground  swiftly. 

She  was  still  in  this  state  when  a  timid 
tap  came  to  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Hill  asked 
her  pardon,  but  dinner  was  ready,  and  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  all  awaiting  for  her 
to  sit  down. 

This  reminded  Kate  she  was  the  mis- 

f  tress  of  the  house.     She  answered  civilly 

she  would  be  down  immediately.  She  then 

took  a  last  look  in  the  glass,  and  her  own 

face  startled  her. 

"No,"  she  thought,  "they  shall  none  of 
them  know  nor  guess  what  I  feel. ' '  And 
she  stood  before  the  glass  and  deliberately 
extracted  all  emotion  from  her  countenance, 
and  by  way  of  preparation  screwed  on  a 
spiteful  smile. 

When  she  had  got  her  face  to  her  mind, 
she  went  downstairs. 

The  gentlemen  awaited  her  with  impa- 
tience, the  ladies  with  curiosity,  to  see  how 
she  would  comport  herself  in  her  new  situ- 
ation. She  entered,  made  a  formal  court- 
esy, and  was  conducted  to  her  seat  by  Mr. 
Gaunt.  He  placed  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  "I  play  the  host  for  this  one  day," 
said  he,  with  some  dignity;  and  took  the 
bottom  of  the  table  himself. 

Mr.  Hammersley  was  to  have  sat  on 
Kate's  left,  but  the  sly  Neville  persuaded 
him  to  change,  and  so  got  next  to  his  inam- 
orata :  opposite  to  her  sat  her  father,  Major 
Rickards,  and  others  unknown   to  fame. 
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Neville  was  in  high  spirits.  He  had 
the  good  taste  to  try  an'd  hide  his  satis- 
faction at  the  fatal  blow  his  rival  had 
received,  and  he  entirely  avoided  the 
topic;  but  Kate  saw  at  once,  by  his  de- 
mure complacency,  he  was  delighted  at 
the  turn  things  had  taken,  and  he  gained 
nothing  by  it:  he  found  her  a  changed 
girl.  Cold  monosyllables  were  all  he 
could  extract  from  her.  He  returned  to 
the  charge  a  hundred  times,  with  in- 
domitable gallantry,  but  it  was  no  use. 
Cold,  haughty,  sullen! 

Her  other  neighbor  fared  little  better; 
and  in  short  the  lady  of  the  house  made 
a  vile  impression.  She  was  an  iceberg — 
a  beautiful  kill- joy  —  a  wet  blanket  of 
charming  texture. 

And  presently  nature  began  to  co-operate 
with  her :  long  before  sunset  it  grew  pro- 
digiously dark;  and  the  cause  was  soon 
revealed  by  a  fall  of  snow  in  flakes  as 
large  as  a  biscuit.  A  shiver  ran  through 
the  people;  and  old  Peyton  blurted  out, 
"I  shall  not  go  home  to-night."  Then  he 
bawled  across  the  table  to  his  daughter: 
"  You  are  at  home.  We  will  stay  and 
take  possession." 

"  Oh,  papa!"  said  Kate,  reddening  with 
disgust. 

But  if  dullness  reigned  around  the  lady 
of  the  house,  it  was  not  so  everywhere. 
Loud  bursts  of  merriment  were  heard  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  Kate  glanced  that 
way  in  some  surprise,  and  found  it  was 
Griffith  making  the  company  merry — 
Griffith  of  all  people. 

The  laughter  broke  out  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  by  and  by  became  uproarious 
and  constant.  At  last  she  looked  at 
Neville,  inquiringly. 

"  Our  worthy  host  is  setting  us  an  ex- 
ample of  conviviality,"  said  he.  "He  is 
getting  drunk." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Kate.  "  Has  he 
no  friend  to  tell  him  not  to  make  a  fool  of 
himself?" 

"  You  take  a  great  interest  in  him,"  said 
Neville,  bitterly. 

"  Of  course  I  do.  Pray,  do  you  desert 
your  friends  when  ill  luck  falls  on  them?" 

"Nay,  Mistress  Kate,  I  hope  not." 


"You  only  triumph  over  the  misfortunes 
of  your  enemies,  eh?"  said  the  stinging 
beauty. 

"  Not  even  that.  And  as  for  Mr.  Gaunt, 
I  am  not  his  enemy." 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not.  You  are  his 
best  friend.  Witness  his  arm  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  I  am  his  rival,  but  not  his  enemy.  I'll 
give  you  a  proof."  Then  he  lowered  his 
voice,  and  said  in  her  ear:  "You  are 
grieved  at  his  losing  Bolton;  and,  as 
you  are  very  generous  and  noble-minded, 
you  are  all  the  more  grieved  because  his 
loss  is  your  gain."  (Kate  blushed  at  this 
shrewd  hit. )  Neville  went  on :  "  You  don't 
like  him  well  enough  to  marry  him ;  and 
since  you  cannot  make  him  happy,  it  hurts 
your  good  heart  to  make  him  poor. " 

"It  is  you  for  reading  a  lady's  heart," 
said  Kate,  ironically. 

George  proceeded  steadily.  "I'll  show 
you  an  easy  way  out  of  this  dilemma." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Kate,  rather  inso- 
lently. 

"Give  Mr.  Gaunt  Bolton  and  Hern- 
shaw,  and  give  me — your  hand." 

Kate  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise ;  she  saw  by  his  eye  it  was  no  jest. 
For  all  that,  she  affected  to  take  it  as  one. 

"  That  would  be  long  and  short  division," 
said  she;  but  her  voice  faltered  in  saying 
it. 

"So  it  would,"  replied  George,  coolly; 
"for  Bolton  and  Hernshaw  both  are  not 
worth  one  finger  of  that  hand  I  ask  of 
you.  But  the  value  of  things  lies  in  the 
mind  that  weighs  'em.  Mr.  Gaunt,  you 
see,  values  Bolton  and  Hernshaw  very 
highly;  why,  he  is  in  despair  at  losing 
them.  Look  at  him;  he  is  getting  rid  of 
his  reason  before  your  very  eyes,  to  drown 
his  disappointment." 

"Ah!  Oh!  that  is  it,  is  it?"  And, 
strange  to  say,  she  looked  rather  relieved. 

"  That  is  it,  believe  me :  it  is  a  way  we 
men  have.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  J  don't 
care  one  straw  for  Bolton  and  Hernshaw. 
It  is  you  I  love — not  your  land  nor  your 
house,  but  your  sweet  self;  so  give  me 
that,  and  let  the  lawyers  make  over  this 
famous  house  and  lands  to  Mr.   Gaunt. 
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His  antagonist  I  have  been  in  the  field, 
and  his  rival  I  am  and  must  be,  but  not 
his  enemy,  you  see,  and  not  his  ill- 
wisher."    • 

Kate  was  softened  a  little.  "  This  is  all 
mighty  romantic,"  said  she,  "and  very 
like  a  preux  chevalier,  as  you  are;  but 
you  know  very  well  he  would  fling  land 
and  house  in  your  face,  if  you  offered 
them  him  on  these  terms." 

"  Ay,  in  my  face,  if  I  offered  them ;  but 
not  in  yours,  if  you." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would,  all  the  same." 

"Try  him." 

"What  is  the  use?" 

"Try  him." 

Kate  showed  symptoms  of  uneasiness. 
"Well,  I  will,"  said  she,  stoutly.  "No, 
that  I  will  not.  You  begin  by  bribing 
me;  and  then  you  would  set  me  to  bribe 
him." 

"  It  is  the  only  way  to  make  two  honest 
men  happy." 

"  If  I  thought  that—" 

"  You  know  it.     Try  him." 

"And  suppose  he  says  nay?" 

"Then  we  shall  be  no  worse  than  we 
are." 

"And  suppose  he  says  ay?" 

"Then  he  will  wed  Bolton  Hall  and 
Hernshaw,  and  the  pearl  of  England 
will  wed  me." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take  you  at 
your  word,"  said  Kate;  "but  no;  it  is 
really  too  indelicate." 

George  Neville  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 
"Are  you  not  deceiving  yourself?"  said 
he.  "Do  you  not  like  Mr.  Gaunt  better 
than  you  think?  I  begin  to  fear  you  dare 
not  put  him  to  this  test :  you  fear  his  love 
would  not  stand  it?" 

Kate  colored  high  and  tossed  her  head 
proudly.  "  How  shrewd  you  gentlemen 
are!"  she  said.  "Much  you  know  of  a 
lady's  heart.  Now  the  truth  is,  I  don't 
know  what  might  not  happen  were  I  to 
do  what  you  bid  me.  Nay,  I'm  wiser 
than  you  would  have  me;  and  I'll  pity 
Mr.  Gaunt  at  a  safe  distance,  if  you 
please,  sir." 

Neville  bowed  gravely.  He  felt  sure 
this  was  a  plausible  evasion,  and  that  she 


really  was  afraid  to  apply  his  test  to  his 
rival's  love. 

So  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  became 
silent  and  reserved  by  her  side.  The 
change  was  noticed  by  Father  Francis, 
and  he  fixed  a  grave,  remonstrating 
glance  on  Kate.  She  received  it,  under- 
stood it,  affected  not  to  notice  it,  and 
acted  upon  it. 

Drive  a  donkey  too  hard,  it  kicks. 

Drive  a  man  too  hard,  it  hits. 

Drive  a  woman  too  hard,  it  cajoles. 

Now  among  them  they  had  driven  Kate 
Peyton  too  hard;  so  she  secretly  formed 
a  bold  resolution;  and,  this  done,  her 
whole  manner  changed  for  the  better. 
She  turned  to  Neville,  and  flattered  and 
fascinated  him.  The  most  feline  of  her 
sex  could  scarcely  equal  her  calinerie  on 
this  occasion.  But  she  did  not  confine 
her  fascination  to  him :  she  broke  out,  pro 
bono  publico,  like  the  sun  in  April,  with 
quips  and  cranks  and  dimpled  smiles,  and 
made  everybody  near  her  quite  forget  her 
late  hauteur  and  coldness,  and  bask  in  this 
sunny,  sweet  hostess.  When  the  charm 
was  at  its  height,  the  siren  cast  a  seem- 
ing merry  glance  at  Griffith,  and  said  to 
a  lady  opposite,  "Methinks  some  of  the 
gentlemen  will  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  us," 
and  so  carried  the  ladies  off  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

There  her  first  act  was  to  dismiss  her 
smiles  without  ceremony;  and  her  second 
was  to  sit  down  and  write  four  lines  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  dining-table. 

And  he  was  as  drunk  as  a  fiddler. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Griffith's  friends  laughed  heartily 
with  him  while  he  was  getting  drunk ;  and 
when  he  had  got  drunk,  they  laughed  still 
louder,  only  at  him. 

They  "knocked  him  down"  for  a  song: 
and  he  sang  a  rather  Anacreontic  one  very 
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melodiously,  and  so  loud  that  certain  of  the 
servants,  listening  outside,  derived  great 
delectation  from  it:  and  Neville  applauded 
ironically. 

Soon  after,  they  "knocked  him  down"  for 
a  story;  and  as  it  requires  more  brains  to 
tell  a  story  than  to  sing  a  song,  the  poor 
butt  made  an  ass  of  himself.  He  maundered 
and  wandered,  and  stopped,  and  went  on, 
and  lost  one  thread  and  took  up  another, 
and  got  into  a  perfect  maze.  And  while  he 
was  thus  entangled,  a  servant  came  in  and 
brought  him  a  note,  and  put  it  in  his  hand. 
The  unhappy  narrator  received  it  with  a 
sapient  nod,  but  was  too  polite,  or  else  too 
stupid,  to  open  it,  so  closed  his  fingers  on 
it,  and  went  maundering  on  till  his  story 
trickled  into  the  sand  of  the  desert,  and 
somehow  ceased;  for  it  could  not  be  said  to 
end,  being  a  thing  without  head  or  tail. 

He  sat  down  amid  derisive  cheers.  About 
five  minutes  afterward,  in  some  intermit- 
tent flash  of  reason,  he  found  he  had  got 
hold  of  something.  He  opened  his  hand, 
and  lo,  a  note !  On  this  he  chuckled  un- 
reasonably, and  distributed  sage,  cunning 
winks  around,  as  if  he,  by  special  ingenu- 
ity, had  caught  a  nightingale,  or  the  like ; 
then,  with  sudden  hauteur  and  gravity, 
proceeded  to  examine  his  prize. 

But  he  knew  the  handwriting  at  once; 
and  it  gave  him  a  galvanic  shock  that  half 
sobered  him  for  the  moment. 

He  opened  the  note  and  spelled  it  with 
great  difficulty.  It  was  beautifully  writ- 
ten, in  long,  clear  letters;  but  then  those 
letters  kept  dancing  so ! 

"I  much  desire  to  speak  to  you  before 
'tis  too  late,  but  can  think  of  no  way  save 
one.  I  lie  in  the  turreted  room:  come 
under  my  window  at  nine  of  the  clock;  and 
prithee  come  sober,  if  you  respect  yourself, 
or  Kate." 

Griffith  put  the  note  in  his  pocket,  and 
tried  to  think;  but  he  could  not  think  to 
much  purpose.  Then  this  made  him  -sus- 
pect he  was  drunk.  Then  he  tried  to  be 
sober;  but  he  found  he  could  not.  He  sat 
in  a  sort  of  stupid  agony  with  Love  and 
Drink    battling    for   his    brain.     It    was 


piteous  to  see  the  poor  fool's  struggles  to 
regain  the  reason  he  had  so  madly  parted 
with.  He  could  not  do  it;  and  when  he 
found  that,  he  took  up  a  finger-glass  and 
gravely  poured  the  contents  upon  his  head. 

At  this  there  was  a  burst  of  laughter. 

This  irritated  Mr.  Gaunt;  and,  with  that 
rapid  change  of  sentiments  which  marks 
the  sober  savage  and  the  drunken  Euro- 
pean, he  offered  to  fight  a  gentleman  he 
had  been  hitherto  holding  up  to  the  com- 
pany as  his  best  friend.  But  his  best  friend 
(a  very  distant  acquaintance)  was  by  this 
time  as  tipsy  as  himself,  and  offered  a  pit- 
eous disclaimer,  mingled  with  tears;  and 
these  maudlin  drops  so  affected  Griffith  that 
he  flung  his  one  available  arm  round  his 
best  friend's  head,  and  wept  in  turn ;  and 
down  went  both  their  lachrjinose,  empty 
noddles  on  the  table.  Griffith's  remained 
there;  but  his  best  friend  extricated  him- 
self, and,  shaking  his  skull,  said,  dolefully, 
' '  He  is  very  drunk. ' '  This  notable  discov- 
ery, coming  from  such  a  quarter,  caused 
considerable  merriment. 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  an  old  toper; 
and  Griffith  remained  a  good  hour  with 
his  head  on  the  table.  Meantime  the  other 
gentlemen  soon  put  it  out  of  their  power 
to  ridicule  him  on  the  score  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

Griffith,  keeping  quiet,  got  a  little  bet- 
ter, and  suddenly  started  up  with  a  notion 
he  was  to  go  to  Kate  this  very  moment. 
He  muttered  an  excuse  and  staggered  to  a 
glass  door  that  led  to  the  lawn.  He  opened 
this  door  and  rushed  out  into  the  open  air. 
He  thought  it  would  set  him  all  right ;  but, 
instead  of  that,  it  made  him  so  much 
worse  that  presently  his  legs  came  to  a 
misunderstanding,  and  he  measured  his 
length  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  get 
up  again,  but  kept  slipping  down. 

Upon  this  he  groaned  and  lay  quiet. 

Now  there  was  a  foot  of  snow  on  the 
ground;  and  it  melted  about  Griffith's  hot 
temples  and  flushed  face,  and  mightily  re- 
freshed and  revived  him. 

He  sat  up  and  kissed  Kate's  letter,  and 
Love  began  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
Liquor  a  little. 

Finally  he  got  up  and  half  strutted,  half 
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staggered,  to  the  turret,  and  stood  under 
Kate's  window. 

The  turret  was  covered  with  luxuriant 
ivy,  and  that  ivy  with  snow.  So  the  glass 
of  the  window  was  set  in  a  massive  frame 
of  winter;  but  a  bright  fire  burned  inside 
the  room,  and  this  set  the  panes  all 
aflame.  It  was  cheery  and  glorious  to  see 
the  window  glow  like  a  sheet  of  transpar- 
ent fire  in  its  deep  frame  of  snow;  but 
Griffith  could  not  appreciate  all  that.  He 
stood  there  a  sorrowful  man.  The  wine 
he  had  taken  to  drown  his  despair  had  lost 
its  stimulating  effect,  and  had  given  him 
a  heavy  head,  but  left  him  his  sick  heart. 

He  stood  and  puzzled  his  drowsy  facul- 
ties why  Kate  had  sent  for  him.  Was  it 
to  bid  him  good-by  forever,  or  to  lessen  his 
misery  by  telling  him  she  would  not  marry 
another?  He  soon  gave  up  cudgeling  his 
enfeebled  brains.  Kate  was  a  superior  be- 
ing to  him,  and  often  said  things,  and  did 
things,  that  surprised  him.  She  had  sent 
for  him,  and  that  was  enough.  He  should 
see  her  and  speak  to  her  once  more,  at  all 
events.  He  stood,  alternately  nodding  and 
looking  up  at  her  glowing  room,  and  long- 
ing for  its  owner  to  appear.  But  as  Bac- 
chus had  inspired  him  to  mistake  eight 
o'clock  for  nine,  and  as  she  was  not  a  vo- 
tary of  Bacchus,  she  did  not  appear;  and 
he  stood  there  till  he  began  to  shiver. 

The  shadow  of  a  female  passed  along 
the  wall ;  and  Griffith  gave  a  great  start. 
Then  he  heard  the  fire  poked.  Soon  after 
he  saw  the  shadow  again;  but  it  had  a 
large  servant's  cap  on:  so  his  heart  had 
beaten  high  for  Mary  or  Susan.  He  hung 
his  head  disappointed;  and,  holding  on  by 
the  ivy,  fell  a  nodding  again. 

By-and-by  one  of  the  little  casements 
was  opened  softly.  He  looked  up,  and 
there  was  the  right  face  peering  out. 

$h,  what  a  picture  she  was  in  the  moon- 
light and  the  firelight!  They  both  fought 
for  that  fair  head,  and  each  got  a  share  of 
it :  the  full  moon's  silvery  beams  shone  on 
her  rose-like  cheeks  and  lilified  them  a 
shade,  and  lit  her  great  gray  eyes  and 
made  them  gleam  astoundingly;  but  the 
ruby  firelight  rushed  at  her  from  behind, 
and  flowed  over  her  golden  hair,  and  red- 


dened and  glorified  it  till  it  seemed  more 
than  mortal.  And  all  this  in  a  very  pict- 
ure frame  of  snow. 

Imagine,  then,  how  sweet  and  glorious 
she  glowed  on  him  who  loved  her,  and  who 
looked  at  her  perhaps  for  the  last  time. 

The  sight  did  wonders  to  clear  his  head ; 
he  stood  open-mouthed,  with  his  heart  beat- 
ing. She  looked  him  all  over  a  moment. 
"Ah!"  said  she.  Then,  quietly,  "I  am  so 
glad  you  are  come."  Then,  kindly  and 
regretfully,  "How  pale  you  look!  you  are 
unhappy." 

This  greeting,  so  gentle  and  kind,  over- 
powered Griffith.  His  heart  was  too  full 
to  speak. 

Kate  waited  a  moment ;  and  then,  as  he 
did  not  reply  to  her,  she  began  to  plead  to 
him.  "I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with 
me,"  she  said.  "J  did  not  want  him  to 
leave  me  your  estates.  I  would  not  rob 
you  of  them  for  the  world,  if  I  had  my 
way."  v 

"  Angry  with  you !"  said  Griffith.  "  I'm 
not  such  a  villain.  Mr.  Charlton  did  the 
right  thing,  and — "  He  could  say  no 
more. 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Kate.  "But 
don't  you  fret:  all  shall  be  settled  to  your 
satisfaction.  I  cannot  quite  love  you,  but 
I  have  a  sincere  affection  for  you ;  and  so 
I  ought.  Cheer  up,  dear  Griffith;  don't 
you  be  downhearted  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to-day." 

Griffith  smiled.  "I don't  feel  unhappy," 
he  said;  "I  did  feel  as  if  my  heart  was 
broken.  But  then  you  seemed  parted 
from  me.  Now  we  are  together,  I  feel 
as  happy  as  ever.  Mistress,  don't  you 
ever  shut  that  window  and  leave  me  in 
the  dark  again.  Let  me  stand  and  look 
at  your  sweet  face  all  night,  and  I  shall 
be  the  happiest  man  in  Cumberland." 

"Ay,"  said  Kate,  blushing  at  his  ardor; 
"happy  for  a  single  night;  but  when  I  go 
away  you  will  be  in  the  dumps  again,  and 
perhaps  get  tipsy;  as  if  that  could  mend 
matters !  Nay,  I  must  set  your  happiness 
on  stronger  legs  than  that.  Do  you  know 
I  have  got  permission  to  undo  this  cruel 
will,  and  let  you  have  Bolton  Hall  and 
Hernshaw  again?" 
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Griffith  looked  pleased,  but  rather  puz- 
zled. 

Kate  went  on,  but  not  so  glibly  now. 
"However,"  said  she,  a  little  nervously, 
"  there  is  one  condition  to  it  that  will  cost 
us  both  some  pain.  If  you  consent  to  ac- 
cept these  two  estates  from  me,  who  don't 
value  them  one  straw,  why  then — " 

"Well,  what?"  he  gasped. 

"  Why,  then,  my  poor  Griffith,  we  shall 
be  bound  in  honor — you  and  I — not  to  meet 
for  some  months,  perhaps  for  a  whole  year : 
in  one  word — do  not  hate  me — not  till  you 
can  bear  to  see  me  —  another  —  man's — 
wife." 

The  .murder  being  out,  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands  directly,  and  in  that  attitude 
awaited  his  reply. 

Griffith  stood  petrified  a  moment;  and 
I  don't  think  his  intellects  were  even  yet 
quite  clear  enough  to  take  it  all  in  at  once. 
But  at  last  he  did  comprehend  it,  and 
when  he  did,  he  just  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  agony,  and  then  turned  his  back  on 
her  without  a  word. 

Man  does  not  speak  by  words  alone.  A 
mute  glance  of  reproach,  has,  ere  now, 
pierced  the  heart  a  tirade  would  have 
left  untouched;  and  even  an  inarticulate 
cry  may  utter  volumes. 

Such  an  eloquent  cry  was  that  with 
which  Griffith  Gaunt  turned  his  back 
upon  the  angelical  face  he  adored,  and 
the  soft,  persuasive  tongue.  There  was 
agony,  there  was  shame,  there  was  wrath, 
all  that  in  one  ejaculation. 

It  frightened  Kate.  She  called  him 
back.  "Don't  leave  me  so,"  she  said. 
"I  know  I  have  affronted  you;  but  I 
meant  all  for  the  best.  Do  not  let  us 
part  in  anger." 

At  this  Griffith  returned  in  violent  agi- 
tation. 

"  It  is  your  fault  for  making  me  speak," 
he  cried.  "  I  was  going  away  without  a 
word,  as  a  man  should,  that  is  insulted 
by  a  woman.  You  heartless  girl !  What ! 
you  bid  me  sell  you  to  that  man  for  two 
dirty  farms!  Oh,  well  you  know  Bolton 
and  Hernshaw  were  but  the  steps  by  which 
I  hoped  to  climb  to  you ;  and  now  you  tell 


me  to  part  with  you,  and  take  those  miser- 
able acres  instead  of  my  darling.  Ah,  mis- 
tress, you  have  never  loved,  or  you  would 
hate  yourself,  and  despise  yourself  for  what 
you  have  done.  Love !  if  you  had  known 
what  that  word  means,  you  couldn't  look 
in  my  face  and  stab  me  to  the  heart  like 
this.  God  forgive  you !  And  sure  I  hope 
He  will;  for,  after  all,  it  is  not  your  fault 
that  you  were  born  without  a  heart.  Why, 
Kate,  you  are  crying." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Crying  !"  said  Kate.  "  I  could  cry  my 
eyes  out  to  think  what  I  have  done ;  but 
it  is  not  my  fault :  they  egged  me  on.  I 
knew  you  would  fling  those  two  miserable 
things  in  my  face  if  I  did,  and  I  said  so; 
but  they  would  be  wiser  than  me,  and  in- 
sist on  my  putting  you  to  the  proof." 

"They?    Who  is  they?" 

"  No  matter.  Whoever  it  was,  they  will 
gain  nothing  by  it,  and  you  will  lose  noth- 
ing. Ah,  Griffith,  I  am  so  ashamed  of 
myself — and  so  proud  of  you." 

"They?"  repeated  Griffith,  suspiciously. 
"Who  is  this  they?" 

"  What  does  that  matter,  so  long  as  it 
was  not  Me?  Are  you  going  to  be  jealous 
again?  Let  us  talk  of  you  and  me,  and 
never  mind  who  them  is.  You  have  re- 
jected my  proposal  with  just  scorn:  so 
now  let  me  hear  yours;  for  we  must 
agree  on  something  this  very  night.  Tell 
me,  now,  what  can  I  say  or  do  to  make 
you  happy?" 

Griffith  was  sore  puzzled.  "  Alas !  sweet 
Kate,"  said  he,  "I  don't  know  what  you 
can  do  for  me  now,  except  stay  single  for 
my  sake." 

"I  should  like  nothing  better,"  replied 
Kate,  warmly;  "but,  unfortunately,  they 
won't  let  me  do  that.  Father  Francis 
will  be  at  me  to-morrow,  and  insist  on  my 
marrying  Mr.  Neville." 

"  But  you  will  refuse." 
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"I  would,  if  I  could  but  find  a  good 
excuse." 

"  Excuse?  why,  say  you  don't  love  him." 

"  Oh,  they  won't  allow  that  for  a  reason." 

"Then  I  am  undone,"  sighed  Griffith. 

"  No,  no,  you  are  not ;  if  I  could  be 
brought  to  pretend  I  love  somebody  else. 
And  really,  if  I  don't  quite  love  you,  I 
like  you  too  well  to  let  you  be  unhappy. 
Besides,  I  cannot  bear  to  rob  you  of  these 
unlucky  farms :  I  think  there  is  nothing  I 
would  not  do  rather  than  that.  I  think 
— I  would  rather  —  do  —  something  very 
silly  indeed.  But  I  suppose  you  don't 
want  me  to  do  that  now?  Why  don't 
you  answer  me?  Why  don't  you  say 
something?  Are  you  drunk,  sir,  as  they 
pretend?  or  are  you  asleep?  Oh,  I  can't 
speak  any  plainer :  this  is  intolerable.  Mr. 
Gaunt,  I'm  going  to  shut  the  window." 

Griffith  got  alarmed,  and  it  sharpened 
his  wits.  "Kate,  Kate!"  he  cried,  "what 
do  you  mean?  am  I  in  a  dream?  would 
you  marry  poor  me  after  all?" 

"How  on  earth  can  I  tell,  till  I  am 
asked?"  inquired  Kate,  with  an  air  of 
childlike  innocence,  and  inspecting  the 
stars  attentively. 

"Kate,  will  you  marry  me?"  said 
Griffith,  all  in  «,  flutter. 

"Of  course  I  will — if  you  will  let  me," 
replied  Kate,  coolly,  but  rather  tenderly, 
too. 

Griffith  burst  into  raptures.  Kate  list- 
ened to  them  with  a  complacent  smile, 
then  delivered  herself  after  this  fashion : 
"You  have  very  little  to  thank  me  for, 
dear  Griffith.  I  don't  exactly  downright 
love  you,  but  I  could  not  rob  you  of  those 
unlucky  farms,  and  you  refuse  to  take 
them  back  any  way  but  this:  so  what 
can  I  do?  And  then,  for  all  I  don't  love 
you,  I  find  I  am  always  unhappy  if  you 
are  unhappy,  and  happy  when  you  are 
happy;  so  it  comes  pretty  much  to  the 
same  thing.  I  declare  I  am  sick  of  giv- 
ing you  pain,  and  a  little  sick  of  crying 
in  consequence.  There,  I  have  cried  more 
in  the  last  fortnight  than  in  all  my  life  be- 
fore, and  you  know  nothing  spoils  one's 
beauty  like  crying.  And  then  you  are  so 
good,  and  kind,  and  true,  and  brave ;  and 


everybody  is  so  unjust  and  unkind  to  you, 
papa  and  all.  You  were  quite  in  the  right 
about  the  duel,  dear.  He  is  an  impudent 
puppy ;  and  I  threw  dust  in  your  eyes,  and 
made  you  own  you  were  in  the  wrong, 
and  it  was  a  great  shame  of  me,  but  it 
was  because  I  liked  you  best.  I  could 
take  liberties  with  you,  dear.  And  you 
are  wounded  for  me,  and  now  I  have  dis- 
inherited you.  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it,  and  I 
won't.  My  heart  yearns  for  you — bleeds 
for  you.  I  would  rather  die  than  you 
should  be  unhappy;  I  would  rather  fol- 
low you  in  rags  round  the  world  than 
marry  a  prince  and  make  you  wretched. 
Yes,  dear,  I  am  yours.  Make  me  your 
wife;  and  then  some  day  I  dare  say  I 
shall  love  you  as  I  ought." 

She  had  never  showed  her  heart  to  him 
like  this  before;  and  now  it  overpowered 
him.  So,  being  also  a  little  under  vinous 
influence,  he  stammered  out  something, 
and  then  fairly  blubbered  for  joy.  Then 
what  does  Kate  do,  but  cry  for  company? 

Presently,  to  her  surprise,  he  was  half 
way  up  the  turret,  coming  to  her. 

"Oh,  take  care!  take  care!"  she  cried. 
"You'll  break  your  neck." 

"Nay,"  cried  he;  "I  must  come  at  you, 
if  I  die  for  it." 

The  turret  was  ornamented  from  top  to 
bottom  with  short  ledges  consisting  of  half- 
bricks.  This  ledge,  shallow  as  it  was,  gave 
a  slight  foothold,  insufficient  in  itself;  but 
he  grasped  the  strong  branches  of  the  ivy 
with  a  powerful  hand,  and  so  between  the 
two  contrived  to  get  up  and  hang  himself 
out  close  to  her. 

' '  S  weet  mistress,  "said  he,  ' '  put  out  your 
hand  to  me ;  for  I  can't  take  it  against  your 
will  this  time.     I  have  got  but  one  arm." 

But  this  she  declined.  "No,  no,"  said 
she;  "you  do  nothing  but  torment  and  ter- 
rify me — there."  And  so  gave  it  him; 
and  he  mumbled  it. 

This  last  feat  won  her  quite.  She 
thought  no  other  man  could  have  got  to 
her  there  with  two  arms;  and  Griffith  had 
done  it  with  one.  She  said  to  herself, 
"How  he  loves  me! — more  than  his  own 
neck."  And  then  she  thought,  "I  shall  be 
wife  to  a  strong  man ;  that  is  one  comfort. ' ' 
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In  this  softened  mood  she  asked  him  de- 
murely, would  he  take  a  friend's  advice. 

"If  that  friend  is  you,  ay." 

"Then,"  said  she,  "I'll  do  a  downright 
brazen  thing,  now  my  hand  is  in.  I  de- 
clare I'll  tell  you  how  to  secure  me.  You 
make  me  plight  my  troth  with  you  this 
minute,  and  exchange  rings  with  you, 
whether  I  like  or  not;  engage  my  honor 
in  this  foolish  business,  and  if  you  do  that, 
I  really  do»think  you  will  have  me  in  spite 
of  them  all.  But  there — la! — am  I  worth' 
all  this  trouble?" 

Griffith  did  not  share  this  chilling  doubt. 
He  poured  forth  his  gratitude,  and  then 
told  her  he  had  got  his  mother's  ring  in  his 
pocket;  "I  meant  to  ask  you  to  wear  it," 
said  he. 

"And  why  didn't  you?" 

"Because  you  became  an  heiress  all  of  a 
sudden." 

"Well,  what  signifies  which  of  us  has  the 
dross,  so  that  there  is  enough  for  both?" 

"That  is  true,"  said  Griffith,  approving 
his  own  sentiment  but  not  recognizing 
his  own  words.  "Here's  my  mother's  ring, 
on  my  little  finger,  sweet  mistress.  But  I 
must  ask  you  to  draw  it  off,  for  I  have  but 
one  hand." 

Kate  made  a  wry  face.  "Well,  that  is 
my  fault,"  said  she,  "or  I  would  not  take 
it  from  you  so." 

She  drew  off  his  ring,  and  put  it  on  her 
finger.  Then  she  gave  him  her  largest  ring, 
and  had  to  put  it  on  his  little  finger  for 
him. 

"You  are  making  a  very  forward  girl  of 
me,"  said  she,  pouting  exquisitely. 

He  kissed  her  hand  while  she  was  doing 
it. 

"Don't  you  be  so  silly,"  said  she;  "and, 
you  horrid  creature,  how  you  smell  of 
wine!     The  bullet,  please." 

"The  bullet!"  exclaimed  Griffith. 
"What  bullet?" 

"  The  bullet.  The  one  you  were  wounded 
with  for  my  sake.  I  am  told  you  put  it  in 
your  pocket;  and  I  see  something  bulge  in 
your  waistcoat.  That  bullet  belongs  to  me 
now." 

"I  think  you  are  a  witch,"  said  he.  "I 
$o  carry  it  about  next  my  heart.     Take  it 

(19) 


out  of  my  waistcoat,  if  you  will  be  so 
good." 

She  blushed  and  declined,  and,  with  the 
refusal  on  her  very  lips,  fished  it  out  with 
her  taper  fingers.  She  eyed  it  with  a  sort 
of  tender  horror.  The  sight  of  it  made  her 
feel  faint  a  moment.  She  told  him  so,  and 
that  she  would  keep  it  to  her  dying  day. 
Presently  her  delicate  finger  found  some- 
thing was  written  on  it.  She  did  not  ask 
him  what  it  was,  but  withdrew,  and  ex- 
amined it  by  her  candle.  Griffith  had 
engraved  it  with  these  words: 

"I  LOVE  KATE." 

He  looked  through  the  window  and  saw 
her  examine  it  by  the  candle.  As  she  read 
the  inscription,  her  face,  glorified  by  the 
light,  assumed  a  celestial  tenderness  he  had 
never  seen  it  wear  before. 

She  came  back  ■  and  leaned  eloquently 
out  as  if  she  would  fly  to  him.  "Oh,  Grif- 
fith, Griffith!"  she  murmured,  and  some- 
how or  other  their  lips  met,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties,  and  grew  together  in  a  long 
and  tender  embrace. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  given 
him  more  than  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  the 
rapture  repaid  him  for  all. 

But  as  soon  as  she  had  made  this  great 
advance,  virginal  instinct  suggested  a 
proportinate  retreat. 

"You  must  go  to  bed,"  she  said,  aus- 
terely; "you  will  catch  your  death  of  cold 
out  here." 

He  remonstrated :  she  insisted.  He  held 
out:  she  smiled  sweetly  in  his  face,  and 
shut  the  window  in  it  pretty  sharply,  and 
disappeared.  He  went  disconsolately  down 
his  ivy  ladder.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  the 
bottom,  she  opened  the  window  again,  and 
asked  him,  demurely,  if  he  would  do  some- 
thing to  oblige  her. 

He  replied  like  a  lover;  he  was  ready  to 
be  cut  in  pieces,  drawn  asunder  with  wild 
horses,  and  so  on. 

"Oh,  I  know  you  would  do  anything 
stupid  for  me,"  said  she;  "but  will  you 
do  something  clever  for  a  poor  girl  that 
is  in  a  fright  at  what  she  is  going  to  do 
for  you?" 

■J  Ekadk—  Vol.  VII. 
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"Give your  orders,  mistress,"  said  Grif- 
fith, "and  don't  talk  of  me  obliging  you.  I 
feel  quite  ashamed  to  hear  you  talk  so — to- 
night especially." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Kate,  "first  and  fore- 
most, I  want  you  to  throw  yourself  on  Fa- 
ther Francis's  neck." 

"I'll  throw  myself  on  Father  Francis's 
neck,"  said  Griffith,  stoutly.  "Is  that  all?" 

"No,  nor  half.  Once  upon  his  neck  you 
must  say  something.  Then  I  had  better 
settle  the  very  words,  or  perhaps  you  will 
make  a  mess  of  it.  Say  after  me  now :  Oh, 
Father  Francis,  'tis  to  you  I  owe  her." 

"Oh,  Father  Francis,  'tis  to  you  I  owe 
her." 

"You  and  I  are  friends  for  life." 

"You  and  I  are  friends  for  life." 

"And,  mind,  there  is  always  a  bed  in 
our  home  for  you,  and  a  plate  at  our  table, 
and  a  right  welcome,  come  when  you  will." 

Griffith  repeated  this  line  correctly,  but, 
when  requested  to  say  the  whole,  broke 
down.  Kate  had  to  repeat  the  oration  a 
dozen  times ;  and  he  said  it  after  her,  like 
a  Sunday-school  scholar,  till  he  had  it  pat. 

The  task  achieved,  he  inquired  of  her 
what  Father  Francis  was  to  say  in  reply. 

At  this  simple  question  Kate  showed 
considerable  alarm.  "Gracious heavens!" 
she  cried,  "you  must  not  stop  talking  to 
him;  he  will  turn  you  inside  out,  and  I 
shall  be  undone.  Nay,  you  must  gabble 
these  words  out,  and  then  run  away  as 
hard  as  you  can  gallop." 

"But  is  it  true?"  asked  Griffith.  "Is 
he  so  much  my  friend?" 

"Hum!"  said  Kate,  "it  is  quite  true, 
and  he  is  not  at  all  your  friend.  There, 
don't  you  puzzle  yourself,  and  pester  me; 
but  do  as  you  are  bid,  or  we  are  both  un- 
done." 

Quelled  by  a  menace  so  mysterious, 
Griffith  promised  blind  obedience;  and 
Kate  thanked  him,  and  bade  him  good- 
night, and  ordered  him  peremptorily  to  bed. 

He  went. 

She  beckoned  him  back. 

He  came.  *  • 

She  leaned  out,  and  inquired  in  a  soft, 
delicious  whisper,  as  follows:  "Are  you 
happy,  dearest?" 


"Ay,  Kate,  the  happiest  of  the  happy." 

"Then  so  am  I,"  she  murmured. 

And  now  she  slowly  closed  the  window, 

and  gradually  retired  from  the  eyes  of  her 

enraptured  lover. 


CHAPTER  XII.* 

But  while  Griffith  was  thus  sweetly  em- 
ployed, his  neglected  guests  were  dispers- 
ing, not  without  satirical  comments  on 
their  truant  host.  Two  or  three,  however, 
remained,  and  slept  in  the  house,  upon 
special  invitation.  And  that  invitation 
came  from  Squire  Peyton.  He  chose  to 
conclude  that  Griffith,  disappointed  by  the 
will,  had  vacated  the  premises  in  disgust, 
and  left  him  in  charge  of  them;  according- 
ly he  assumed  the  master  with  alacrity,  and 
ordered  beds  for  Neville,  and  Father  Fran- 
cis, and  Major  Rickards,  and  another. 
The  weather  was  inclement,  and  the  roads 
heavy;  so  the  gentlemen  thus  distinguished 
accepted  Mr.  Peyton's  offer  cordially. 

There  were  a  great  many  things  sung 
and  said  at  the  festive  board  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  but  very  few  of  them  would 
amuse  or  interest  the  reader  as  they  did 
the  hearers.  One  thing,  however,  must 
not  be  passed  by,  as  it  had  its  consequences. 
Major  Rickards  drank  bumpers  apiece  to 
the  King,  the  Prince,  Church  and  State, 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Kate  Peyton.  By 
the  time  he  got  to  her,  two-thirds  of  his 
discretion  had  oozed  away  in  lo}ralty,  es- 
prit du  corps,  and  port  wine ;  so  he  sang 
the  young  lady's  praises  in  vinous  terms, 
and  of  course  immortalized  the  very  ex- 
ploit she  most  desired  to  consign  to  obliv- 
ion: Arma  viraginemque  canebat.  He 
sang  the  duel,  and  in  a  style  which  I  could 
not,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  liter- 
ature, reproduce  on  a  large  scale.  Hasten 
we  to  the  concluding  versicles  of  his  song. 

"So  then,  sir,  we  placed  our  men  for  che 
third  time,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  one  or  both  of  these  heroes  would  have 
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bit  the  dust  at  that  discharge.  But,  by 
Jove,  sir,  just  as  they  were  going  to  pull 
trigger,  in  galloped  your  adorable  daugh- 
ter, and  swooned  off  her  foaming  horse  in 
the  middle  of  us — disarmed  us,  sir,  in  a 
moment,  melted  our  valor,  bewitched  our 
senses,  and  the  great  god  of  war  had  to  re- 
treat before  little  Cupid  and  the  charms  of 
beauty  in  distress." 

"Little  idiot!"  observed  the  tender  par- 
ent; and  was  much  distempered. 

He  said  no  more  about  it  to  Major  Rick- 
ards;  but  when  they  all  retired  for  the 
night,  he  undertook  to  show  Father  Fran- 
cis his  room,  and  sat  in  it  with  him  a  good 
half  hour  talking  about  Kate. 

"Here's  a  pretty  scandal,"  said  he.  "I 
must  marry  the  silly  girl  out  of  hand  be- 
fore this  gets  wind,  and  you  must  help  me. ' ' 

In  a  word,  the  result  of  the  conference 
was  that  Kate  should  be  publicly  engaged 
to  Neville  to-morrow,  and  married  to  him 
as  soon  as  her  month's  mourning  should 
be  over. 

The  conduct  of  the  affair  was  confided  to 
Father  Francis,  as  having  unbounded  in- 
fluence with  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Peyton  was  up  be- 
times in  his  character  of  host,  and  ordered 
the  servants  about,  and  was  in  high  spirits; 
only  they  gave  place  to  amazement  when 
Griffith  Gaunt  came  down,  and  played  the 
host,  and  was  in  high  spirits. 

Neville  too  watched  his  rival,  and  was 
puzzled  at  his  radiancy. 

So  breakfast  passed  in  general  mystifi- 
cation. Kate,  who  could  have  thrown  a 
light,  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast.  She 
was  on  her  defense. 

She  made  her  first  appearance  out  of 
doors. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Peyton, 
in  his  quality  of  master,  had  ordered  the 
gardener  to  cut  and  sweep  the  snow  off 


the  gravel  walk  that  went  round  the  lawn. 
And  on  this  path  Miss  Peyton  was  seen 
walking  briskly  to  and  fro  in  the  frosty, 
but  sunny  air. 

Griffith  saw  her  first,  and  ran  out  to  bid 
her  good-morning. 

Her  reception  of  him  was  a  farce.  She 
made  him  a  stately  courtesy  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  three  faces  glued  against  the 
panes,  but  her  words  were  incongruous. 
"You  wretch,"  said  she,  "don't  come 
here.  Hide  about,  dearest,  till  you  see  me 
with  Father  Francis.  I'll  raise  my  hand 
so  when  you  are  to  cuddle  him,  and  fib. 
There,  make  me  a  low  bow,  and  retire." 

He  obeyed,  and  the  whole  thing  looked 
mighty  formal  and  ceremonious  from  the 
breakfast  room. 

"With  your  good  leave,  gentlemen," 
said  Father  Francis,  dryly,  "I  will  be  the 
next  to  pay  my  respects  to  her."  With 
this  he  opened  the  window  and  stepped  out. 
Kate  saw  him,  and  felt  very  nervous.  She 
met  him  with  apparent  delight. 

He  bestowed  his  morning  benediction  on 
her,  and  then  they  walked  silently  side  by 
side  on  the  gravel;  and  from  the  dining- 
room  window  it  looked  like  anything  but 
what  it  was — a  fencing  match. 

Father  Francis  was  the  first  to  break  si- 
lence. He  congratulated  her  on  her  good 
fortune,  and  on  the  advantage  it  might 
prove  to  the  true  Church. 

Kate  waited  quietly  till  he  had  quite 
done,  and  then  said:  "What,  I  may  go 
into  a  convent  now  that  I  can  bribe  the 
door  open?" 

The  scratch  was  feline,  feminine,  sud- 
den, and  sharp.  But,  alas!  Father  Fran- 
cis only  smiled  at  it.  Though  not  what 
we  call  spiritually- minded,  he  was  a  man 
of  a  Christian  temper. 

"Not  with  my  good  will,  my  daughter," 
said  he;  "I  am  of  the  same  mind  still,  and 
more  than  ever.  You  must  marry  forth- 
with, and  rear  children  in  the  true  faith." 

"What  a  hurry  you  are  in." 

"Your  own  conduct  has  made  it  neces- 
sary." 

"Why,  what  have  I  done  now?" 

"No  harm.  It  was  a  good  and  humane 
action  to  prevent  bloodshed,  but  the  world 
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is  not  aiways  worthy  of  good  actions. 
People  are  beginning  to  make  free  with 
your  name  for  your  interfering  in  the 
duel." 

Kate  fired  up.  "Why  can't  people  mind 
their  own  business?" 

"I  do  not  exactly  know,"  said  the  priest 
coolly,  "nor  is  it  worth  inquiring.  We 
must  take  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  do 
for  the  best.  You  muss  marry  him,  and 
stop  their  tongues." 

Kate  pretended  to  reflect.  "I  believe 
you  are  right,"  said  she  at  last;  "and  in- 
deed I  must  do  as  you  would  have  me ;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
I  pitied  him  so  that  I  half  promised  I 
would.''7 

"Indeed  !"  said  Father  Francis.  "This 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it." 

Kate  replied  that  was  no  wonder,  for  it 
was  only  last  night  she  had  so  committed 
herself. 

"Last  night!"  said  Father  Francis; 
"how  can  that  be?  He  was  never  out  of 
my  sight  till  we  went  to  bed." 

"Oh,  there  I  beg  to  dfffer,"  said  the 
lady.  "While  you  were  all  tippling  in  the 
dining-room,  he  was  better  employed — 
making  love  by  moonlight.  And  oh,  what 
a  terrible  thing  opportunity  is,  and  the 
moon  another !  There !  what  with  the  moon- 
light, and  my  pitying  him  so,  and  all  he 
has  suffered  for  me,  and  my  being  rich 
now,  and  having  something  to  give  him, 
we  two  are  engaged.  See,  else:  this  was 
his  mother's  ring  and  he  has  mine." 

"Mr.  Neville?" 

"Mr.  Neville?  No.  My  old  servant,  to 
be  sure.  What,  do  you  think  I  would  go 
and  marry  for  wealth,  when  I  have  enough 
and  to  spare  of  my  own?  Oh,  what  an 
opinion  you  must  have  of  me!" 

Father  Francis  was  staggered  by  this 
adroit  thrust.  However,  after  a  consider- 
able silence  he  recovered  himself,  and  in- 
quired gravely  why  she  had  given  him  no 
hint  of  all  this  the  other  night,  when  he 
had  diverted  her  from  a  convent,  and  ad- 
vised her  to  marry  Neville. 

"That  you  never  did,  I'll  be  sworn,"  said 
Kate. 

Father  Francis  reflected. 


"  Not  in  so  many  words  perhaps ;  but  I 
said  enough  to  show  you." 

"Oh!"  said  Kate,  "such  a  matter  was 
too  serious  for  hints  and  innuendoes;  if 
you  wanted  me  to  jilt  my  old  servant  and 
wed  an  acquaintance  of  yesterday,  why 
not  say  so  plainly?  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  obeyed  you,  and  been  unhappy  for 
life;  but  now  my  honor  is  solemnly  en- 
gaged; my  faith  is  plighted;  and  were 
even  you  to  urge  me  to  break  faith,  and 
behave  dishonorably,  I  should  resist.  I 
would  liever  take  poison,  and  die." 

Father  Francis  looked  at  her  steadily, 
and  she  colored  to  the  brow. 

"You  are  a  very  apt  young  lady,"  said 
he;  "you  have  outwitted  your  director. 
That  may  be  my  fault  as  much  as  yours; 
so  I  advise  you  to  provide  yourself  with 
another  director,  whom  you  will  be  unable 
or  unwilling  to  outwit." 

Kate's  high  spirit  fell  before  this:  she 
turned  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  on  him. 
"  Oh,  do  not  desert  me,  now  that  I  shall 
need  you  more  than  ever  to  guide  me  in 
my  new  duties.  Forgive  me;  I  did  not 
know  my  own  heart — quite.  I'll  go  into 
a  convent  now,  if  I  must;  but  I  can't 
marry  any  man  but  poor  Griffith.  Ah, 
father,  he  is  more  generous  than  any 
of  us!  Would  you  believe  it?  when  he 
thought  Bolton  and  Hernshaw  were  com- 
ing to  him,  he  said  if  I  -married  him  I 
should  have  the  money  to  build  a  con- 
vent with.  He  knows  how  fond  I  am  of 
a  convent." 

"He  was  jesting;  his  religion  would 
not  allow  it." 

"  His  religion !"  cried  Kate.  Then,  lift- 
ing her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  looking  just 
like  an  angel,  "  Love  is  his  religion !" 
said  she,  warmly. 

"Then  his  religion  is  Heathenism,"  said 
the  priest,  grimly. 

"  Nay,  there  is  too  much  charity  in  it 
for  that,"  retorted  Kate,  keenly. 

Then  she  looked  down,  like  a  cunning, 
guilty  thing,  and  murmured :  "  One  of  the 
things  I  esteem  him  for  is  he  always  speaks 
well  of  you.  To  be  sure,  just  now  the  poor 
soul  thinks  you  are  his  best  friend  with  me. 
But  that  is  my  fault ;  I  as  good  as  told  mm 
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so :  and  it  is  true,  after  a  fashion ;  for  you 
kept  me  out  of  the  convent  that  was  his 
only  real  rival.  Why,  here  he  comes. 
Oh,  father,  now  don't  you  go  and  tell 
him  you  side  with  Mr.   Neville." 

At  this  crisis  Griffith,  who,  to  tell  the 
truth,  had  received  a  signal  from  Kate, 
rushed  at  Father  Francis,  and  fell  upon 
his  neck,  and  said  with  great  rapidity: 
"  Oh,  Father  Francis,  'tis  to  you  I  owe  her 
— you  and  I  are  friends  for  life.  So  long 
as  we  have  a  house  there  is  a  bed  in  it  for 
you,  and  while  we  have  a  table  to  sit  down 
to  there's  a  plate  at  it  for  you,  and  a  wel- 
come, come  when  you  will." 

Having  gabbled  these  words,  he  winked 
at  Kate  and  fled  swiftly. 

Father  Francis  was  taken  aback  a  little 
by  this  sudden  burst  of  affection.  First 
he  stared — then  he  knitted  his  brows — 
then  he  pondered. 

Kate  stole  a  look  at  him,  and  her  eyes 
sought  the  ground. 

"That  is  the  gentleman  you  arranged 
matters  with  last  night?"  said  he,  dryly. 

"Yes,"  replied  Kate,  faintly. 

"  Was  this  scene  part  of  the  business?" 

"Oh,  father!" 

"Why  I  ask,  he  did  it  so  unnatural. 
Mr.  Gaunt  is  a  worthy,  hospitable  gentle- 
man ;  he  and  I  are  very  good  friends ;  and 
really  I  never  doubted  that  I  should  be 
welcome  in  his  house  —  until  {his  mo- 
ment." t . 

"  And  can  you  doubt  it  now?" 

"  Almost ;  his  manner  just  now  was  so 
hollow,  so  forced ;  not  a  word  of  all  that 
came  from  his  heart,  you  know." 

"  Then  his  heart  is  changed  very  lately." 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "  Anything 
more  like  a  puppet,  and  a  parrot  to  boot, 
I  never  saw.  'Twas  done  so  timely  too. 
He  ran  in  upon  our  discourse.  Let  me 
see  your  hand,  mistress.  Why,  where  is 
the  string  with  which  you  pulled  yonder 
machine  in  so  pat  upon  the  word?" 

"  Spare  me !"  muttered  Kate,  faintly. 

"  Then  do  you  drop  deceit  and  the  silly 
cunning  of  your  sex,  and  speak  to  me 
from  your  heart,  or  not  at  all."  (Diapa- 
son.) 

At  this  Kate  began  to  whimper. 


"Father,"  she  said,  "show  me  some 
mercy."  Then,  suddenly  clasping  her 
hands:  "Have  pity  on  him  and  on 
me." 

This  time  Nature  herself  seemed  to  speak 
and  the  eloquent  cry  went  clean  through 
the  priest's  heart. 

"  Ah !"  said  he ;  and  his  own  voice 
trembled  a  little :  "  now  you  are  as  strong 
as  your  cunning  was  weak.  Come,  I  see 
how  it  is  with  you;  and  I  am  human,  and 
have  been  young,  and  a  lover  into  the  bar- 
gain, before  I  was  a  priest!  There,  dry 
thy  eyes,  child,  and  go  to  thy  room ;  he 
thou  couldst  not  trust  shall  bear  the  brunt 
for  thee  this  once." 

Then  Kate  bowed  her  fair  head  and 
kissed  the  horrid  paw  of  him  that  had 
administered  so  severe  but  salutary  a  pat. 
She  hurried  away  upstairs,  right  joyful 
at  the  unexpected  turn  things  had  taken. 

Father  Francis,  thus  converted  to  her 
side,  lost  no  time;  he  walked  into  the 
dining-room  and  told  Neville  he  had  bad 
news  for  him. 

"  Summon  all  your  courage,  my  young 
friend,"  said  he,  with  feeling,  "and  re- 
member that  this  world  is  full  of  disap- 
pointments." 

Neville  said  nothing,  but  rose  and  stood 
rather  pale,  waiting  like  a  man  for  the 
blow.  Its  nature  he  more  than  half 
guessed:   he  had  been  at  the  window. 

It  fell. 

"She  is  engaged  to  Gaunt,  since  last 
night;  and  she  loves  him." 

"  The  double-faced  jade !"  cried  Peyton, 
with  an  oath. 

"  The  heartless  coquette !"  groaned  Ne- 
ville. 

Father  Francis  made  excuses  for  her; 
"  Nay,  nay,  she  is  not  the  first  of  her  sex 
that  did  not  know  her  own  mind  all  at 
once.  Besides,  we  men  are  blind  in  mat- 
ters of  love ;  perhaps  a  woman  would  have 
read  her  from  the  first.  After  all,  she  was 
not  bound  to  give  us  the  eyes  to  read  a 
female  heart." 

He  next  reminded  Neville  that  Gaunt 
had  been  her  servant  for  years.  "You 
knew  that,"  said  he,  "yet  you  came  be- 
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tween  them — at  your  peril.  Put  yourself 
in  his  place:  say  you  had  succeeded: 
would  not  his  wrong  be  greater  than 
yours  is  now?  Come,  be  brave;  be  gen- 
erous; he  is  wounded,  he  is  disinherited; 
only  his  love  is  left  him:  'tis  the  poor 
man's  lamb;  and  would  you  take  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  man,"  said  George,  with  a  mighty 
effort. 

"  And  what  use  is  your  quarreling  with 
the  woman?"  suggested  the  practical 
priest.  , 

"None  whatever,"  said  George,  sullen- 
ly. After  a  moment's  silence  he  rang  the 
bell  feverishly.  "  Order  my  horse  rotind 
directly,"  said  he.  Then  he  sat  down, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  did 
not,  and  could  not,  listen  to  the  voice  of 
consolation. 

Now  the  house  was  full  of  spies  in  petti- 
coats, amateur  spies,  that  ran  and  told  the 
mistress  everything  of  their  own  accord, 
to  curry  favor. 

And  this  no  doubt  was  the  cause  that, 
just  as  the  groom  walked  the  piebald  out 
of  the  stable  toward  the  hall  door,  a  maid 
came  to  Father  Francis  with  a  little  note ; 
he  opened  it,  and  found  these  words  writ- 
ten faintly,  in  a  fine  Italian  hand — 

"  I  scarce  knew  my  own  heart  till  I  saw 
him  wounded  and  poor,  and  myself  rich 
at  his  expense.  Entreat  Mr.  Neville  to 
forgive  me." 

He  handed  the  note  to  Neville  without 
a  word. 

Neville  read  it,  and  his  lip  trembled; 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  presently  went 
out  into  the  hall,  and  put  on  his  hat,  for 
he  saw  his  nag  at  the  door. 

Father  Francis  followed  him,  and  said, 
sorrowfully,  "  What,  not  one  word  in  reply 
to  so  humble  a  request?" 

"Well,  here's  my  reply,"  said  George, 
grinding  his  teeth.  "  She  knows  French, 
though  she  pretendo  not. 

'Le  bruit  est  pour  le  fat,  la  plainte  est  pour 

le  sot, 
L'honnete  homme  trompe  s'eloigne  et  ne  dit 
mot.'" 


And  with  this  he  galloped  furiously  away. 
He  buried  himself  at  Neville's  Cross  for 
several  days,  and  would  neither  see  nor 
speak  to  a  soul.  His  heart  was  sick,  his 
pride  lacerated.  He  even  shed  some  scald- 
ing tears  in  secret ;  though,  to  look  at  him, 
that  seemed  impossible. 

So  passed  a  bitter  week:  and  in  the 
course  of  it  he  bethought  him  of  the 
tears  he  had  made  a  true  Italian  lady 
shed,  and  never  pitied  her  a  grain  till 
now. 

He  was  going  abroad :  on  his  desk  lay 
a  little  crumpled  paper.  It  was  Kate's 
entreaty  for  forgiveness.  He  had  ground 
it  in  his  hand,  and  ridden  away  with  it. 

Now  he  was  going  away,  he  resolved  to 
answer  her. 

He  wrote  a  letter  full  of  bitter  re- 
proaches;  read  it  over;  and  tore  it  up. 

He  wrote  a  satirical  and  cunning  letter ; 
read  it ;  and  tore  it  up. 

He  wrote  her  a  mawkish  letter;  read  it; 
and  tore  it  up. 

The  priest's  words,  scorned  at  first,  had 
sunk  into  him  a  little. 

He  walked  about  the  room,  and  tried  to 
see  it  all  like  a  bystander. 

He  examined  her  writing  closely;  the 
pen  had  scarcely  marked  the  paper.  They 
were  the  timidest  strokes.  The  writer 
seemed  to  kneel  to  him.  He  summoned 
all  his  manhood,  his  fortitude,  his  gen- 
erosity, and,  above  all,  his  high-breed- 
ing; and  produced  the  following  letter; 
and  this  one  he  sent: 

"  Mistress  Kate— I  leave  England  to- 
day for  your  sake ;  and  shall  never  return 
unless  the  day  shall  come  when  I  can  look 
on  you  but  as  a  friend.  The  love  that  ends 
in  hate,  that  is  too  sorry  a  thing  to  come 
betwixt  you  and  me. 

"  If  you  have  used  me  ill,  your  punish- 
ment is  this ;  you  have  given  me  the  right 
to  say  to  you — I  forgive  you. 

"  George  Neville." 

And  he  went  straight  to  Italy. 

Kate  laid  his  note  upon  her  knee,  and 
sighed   deeply;   aDd  said,   "Poor  fellow! 
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How  noble  of  him !  What  can  such  men 
as  this  see  in  any  woman  to  go  and  fall  in 
love  with  her?" 

Griffith  found  her  with  a  tear  in  her 
eye.  He  took  her  out  walking,  and  laid 
all  his  radiant  plans  of  wedded  life  before 
her.  She  came  back  flushed  and  beaming 
with  complacency  and  beauty. 

Old  Peyton  was  brought  to  consent  to 
the  marriage.  Only  he  attached  one  con- 
dition, that  Bolton  and  Hernshaw  should 
be  settled  on  Kate  for  her  separate  use. 

To  this  Griffith  assented  readily;  but 
Kate  refused  plump.  "What,  give  him 
myself,  and  then  grudge  him  wiy  estates!" 
said  she,  with  a  look  of  lofty  and  beautiful 
scorn  at  her  male  advisers,, 

But  Father  Francis,  having  regard  to 
the  temporal  interests  of  his  Church,  ex- 
erted his  strength  and  pertinacity,  and 
tired  her  out;  so  those  estates  were  put 
into  trustees'  hands,  and  tied  up  tight  as 
wax. 

This  done,  Griffith  Gaunt  and  Kate 
Peyton  were  married,  and  made  the 
finest  pair  that  wedded  in  the  county 
that  year. 

As  the  bells  burst  into  a  merry  peal,  and 
they  walked  out  of  church  man  and  wife, 
their  path  across  the  churchjTard  was 
strewed  thick  with  flowers,  emblematic, 
no  doubt,  of  the  path  of  life  that  lay  be- 
fore so  handsome  a  couple. 

They  spent  the  honeymoon  in  London, 
and  tasted  earthly  felicity. 

Yet  did  not  quarrel  after  it;  but  sub- 
sided into  the  quiet  complacency  of  wedded 
life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  lived  happily  to- 
gether—as times  went. 

A  fine  girl  and  boy  were  born  to  them ; 
and  need  I  say  how  their  hearts  expanded 
and  exulted,  and  seemed  to  grow  twice  as 
large. 

The  little  boy  was  taken  from  them  at 


three  years  old ;  and  how  can  I  convey  to 
any  but  a  parent  the  anguish  of  that  first 
bereavement? 

Well,  they  suffered  it  together,  and  that 
poignant  grief  was  one  tie  more  between 
them. 

For  many  years  they  did  not  furnish 
any  exciting  or  even  interesting  matter  to 
this  narrator.  And  all  the  better  for  them : 
without  these  happy  periods  of  dullness, 
our  lives  would  be  hell,  and  our  hearts 
eternally  bubbling  and  boiling  in  a  huge 
pot  made  hot  with  thorns. 

In  the  absence  of  striking  incidents,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  progress  of  char- 
acter, and  note  the  tiny  seeds  of  events  to 
come. 

Neither  the  intellectual  nor  the  moral 
character  of  any  person  stands  stock-still : 
a  man  improves,  or  he  declines.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  had  a  great  taste  for  reading; 
Mr.  Gaunt  had  not:  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? At  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
lady's  understanding  had  made  great 
strides;  the  gentleman's  had  apparently 
retrograded. 

Now  we  all  need  a  little  excitement,  and 
we  all  seek  it,  and  get  it,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  The  girl  who  satisfies  that  natural 
craving  with  what  the  canting  dunces  of 
the  day  call  a  "  sensational"  novel,  and  the 
girl  who  does  it  by  waltzing  till  daybreak, 
are  sisters ;  only  one  obtains  the  result  in- 
tellectually, and  the  other  obtains  it  like 
a  young  animal,  and  a  pain  in  her  empty 
head  next  day. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  could  enjoy  company,  but 
was  never  dull  with  a  good  book.  Mr. 
Gaunt  was  a  pleasant  companion,  but  dull 
out  of  company.  So,  rather  than  not  have 
it,  he  would  go  to  the  parlor  of  the  "  Red 
Lion,"  and  chat  and  sing  with  the  yeo- 
men and  rollicking  young  squires  that 
resorted  thither:  and  this  was  matter  of 
grief  and  astonishment  to  Mrs.  Gaunt. 

It  was  balanced  by  good  qualities  she 
knew  how  to  appreciate.  Morals  were 
much  looser  then  than  now;  and  more 
than  one  wife  of  her  acquaintance  had 
a  rival  in  the  village,  or  even  among  her 
own  domestics;  but  Griffith  had  no  loose 
inclinations  of  that  kind,  and  never  gave 
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her  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He  was  con- 
stancy and  fidelity  in  person. 

Sobriety  had  not  yet  been  invented. 
But  Griffith  was  not  so  intemperate  as 
most  squires;  he  could  always  mount  the 
stairs  to  tea,  and  generally  without  stag- 
gering. 

He  was  uxorious,  and  it  used  to  come 
out  after  his  wine.  This  Mrs.  Gaunt  per- 
mitted at  first,  but  by  and  by  says  she,  ex- 
panding her  delicate  nostrils :  "  You  may  be 
as  affectionate  as  you  please,  dear,  and  you 
may  smell  of  wine  if  you  will ;  but  please 
not  to  smell  of  wine  and  be  affectionate  at 
the  same  moment.  I  value  your  affection 
too  highly  to  let  you  disgust  me  with  it." 

And  the  model  husband  yielded  to  this 
severe  restriction ;  and,  as  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  give  up  his  wine,  he  forbore  to 
be  affectionate  in  his  cups. 

One  great  fear  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  enter- 
tained before  marriage  ceased  to  haunt 
her.  Now  and  then  her  quick  eye  saw 
Griffith  writhe  at  the  great  influence  her 
director  had  with  her;  but  he  never  spoke 
out  to  offend  her,  and  she,  like  a  good  wife, 
saw,  smiled,  and  adroitly,  tenderly  soothed ; 
and  this  was  nothing  compared  to  what  she 
had  feared. 

Griffith  saw  his  wife  admired  by  other 
men,  yet  never  chid  nor  chafed.  The  merit 
of  this  belonged  in  a  high  degree  to  her- 
self. The  fact  is,  that  Kate  Peyton,  even 
before  marriage,  was  not  a  coquette  at 
heart,  though  her  conduct  might  easily  bear 
that  construction ;  and  she  was  now  an  ex- 
perienced matron,  and  knew  how  to  be  as 
charming  as  ever,  yet  check  or  parry  all 
approaches  to  gallantry  on  the  part  of  her 
admirers.  Then  Griffith  observed  how  deli- 
cate and  prudent  his  lovely  wife  was,  with- 
out ostentatious  prudery;  and  his  heart 
was  at  peace. 

He  was  the  happier  of  the  two,  for  he 
looked  up  to  his  wife  as  well  as  loved  her ; 
whereas  she  was  troubled  at  times  with  a 
sense  of  superiority  to  her  husband.  She 
was  amiable  enough,  and  wise  enough  to 
try  and  shut  her  eyes  to  it ;  and  often  suc- 
ceeded, but  not  always. 

Upon  the  whole,  they  were  a  contented 
couple;    though    the   lady's  dreamy  eyes 


seemed  still  to  be  exploring  earth  and  sky 
in  search  of  something  they  had  not  yet 
found,  even  in  wedded  life. 

They  lived  at  Hernshaw.  A  letter  had 
been  found  among  Mr.  Charlton's  papers 
explaining  his  will.  He  counted  on  their 
marrying,  and  begged  them  to  live  at  the 
castle.  He  had  left  it  on  his  wife's  death; 
it  reminded  him  too  keenly  of  happier  days ; 
but,  as  he  drew  near  his  end,  and  must 
leave  all  earthly  things,  he  remembered  the 
old  house  with  tenderness,  and  put  out  his 
dying  hand  to  save  it  from  falling  into 
decay. 

Unfortunately,  considerable  repairs  were 
needed;  and,  as  Kate's  property  was  tied 
up  so  tight,  Griffith's  two  thousand  pounds 
went  in  repairing  the  house,  lawn,  park 
palings,  and  walled  gardens;  went,  every 
penny,  and  left  the  bridge  over  the  lake 
still  in  a  battered,  rotten,  and,  in  a  word, 
picturesque  condition. 

This  lake  was  by  the  older  inhabitants 
sometimes  called  the  "mere,"  and  some- 
times "the  fish  pools";  it  resembled  an 
hour-glass  in  shape,  only  curved  like  a 
crescent. 

In  mediaeval  times  it  had  no  doubt  been 
a  main  defense  of  the  place.  It  was  very 
deep  in  parts,  especially  at  the  waist  or 
narrow  that  was  spanned  by  the  decayed 
bridge.  There  were  hundreds  of  carp  and 
tench  in  it  older  than  any  He  in  Cumber- 
land, and  also  enormous  pike  and  eels;  and 
fish  from  one  to  five  pounds'  weight  by  the 
million.  The  water  literally  teemed  from 
end  to  end ;  and  this  was  a  great  comfort 
to  so  good  a  Catholic  as  Mrs.  Gaunt. 
When  she  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  fast, 
and  that  was  pretty  often,  the  gardener 
just  went  down  to  the  lake  and  flung  a 
casting-net  in  some  favorite  hole,  and  drew 
out  half  a  bushel  the  first  cast;  or  planted 
a  flue-net  round  a  patch  of  weeds,  then  be- 
labored the  weeds  with  a  long  pole,  and  a 
score  of  fine  fish  were  sure  to  run  out  into 
the  meshes. 

The  "mere"  was  clear  as  plate  glass, 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  the  shaven  lawn, 
and  reflected  flowers,  turf,  and  overhang- 
ing shrubs  deliciously. 

Yet  an  ill  name  brooded  over  its  seduc- 
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tive  waters;  for  two  persons  had  been 
drowned  in  it  during  the  last  hundred 
years:  and  the  last  one  was  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  returning  from  the  squire's 
dinner  in  the  normal  condition  of  a  guest, 
a.d.  1740-50.  But  what  most  affected  the 
popular  mind  was,  not  the  jovial  soul  hur- 
ried into  eternity,  but  the  material  circum- 
stance that  the  greedy  pike  had  cleared  the 
flesh  off  his  bones  in  a  single  night,  so  that 
little  more  than  a  skeleton,  with  here  and 
there  a  black  rag  hanging  to  it,  had  been 
recovered  next  morning. 

This  ghastly  detail  being  stoutly  main- 
tained and  constantly  repeated  by  two  an- 
cient eye  witnesses,  whose  one  melodra- 
matic incident  and  treasure  it  was,  the 
rustic  mind  saw  no  beauty  whatever  in 
those  pellucid  and  delicious  waters,  where 
flowers  did  glass  themselves. 

As  for  the  women  of  the  village,  they 
looked  on  this  sheet  of  water  as  a  trap  for 
their  poor  bodies  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  spoke  of  it  as  a  singular  hard- 
ship in-  their  lot  that  Hernshaw  Mere  had 
not  been  filled  up  threescore  years  agone. 

The  castle  itself  was  no  castle,  nor  had 
it  been  for  centuries.  It  was  just  a  house 
with  battlements ;  but  attached  to  the  sta- 
ble was  an  old  square  tower,  that  really 
had  formed  part  of  the  mediaeval  castle. 

However,  that  unsubstantial  shadow,  a 
name,  is  often  more  durable  than  the  thing, 
especially  in  rural  parts ;  but,  indeed,  what 
is  there  in  a  name  for  Time's  teeth  to  catch 
hold  of? 

Though  no  castle,  it  was  a  delightful 
abode.  The  drawing-room  and  dining- 
room  had  both  spacious  bay  windows, 
opening  on  to  the  lawn  that  sloped  very 
gradually  down  to  the  pellucid  lake,  and 
there  was  mirrored.  On  this  sweet  lawn 
the  inmates  and  guests  walked  for  sun 
and  mellow  air,  and  often  played  bowls 
at  eventide. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  drive  up  to 
the  house-door,  and  a  sweep  or  small  oval 
plot,  of  turf,  surrounded  by  gravel;  and  a 
gate  at  the  corner  of  this  sweep  opened  into 
a  grove  of  the  grandest  old  spruce  firs  in 
the  island. 

This  grove,  dismal  in  winter  and  awful 


at  night,  was  deliciously  cool  and  somber  in 
the  dog-days.  The  trees  were  spires ;  and 
their  great  stems  stood  serried  like  infan- 
try in  column,  and  flung  a  grand  canopy 
of  somber  plumes  overhead.  A  strange, 
antique,  and  classic  grove — nulli penetra- 
bilis  astro. 

This  retreat  was  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a  wall,  and  on  the  east  side  came  nearly 
to  the  house.  A  few  laurel  bushes  sepa- 
rated the  two.  At  night  it  was  shunned 
religiously,  on  account  of  the  ghosts.  Even 
by  daylight  it  was  little  frequented,  except 
by  one  person — and  she  took  to  it  amaz- 
ingly. That  person  was  Mrs.  Gaunt. 
There  seems  to  be,  even  in  educated  women, 
a  singular,  instinctive  love  of  twilight; 
and  here  was  twilight  at  high  noon.  The 
place,  too,  suited  her  dreamy,  meditative 
nature.  Hither,  then,  she  often  retired 
for  peace  and  religious  contemplation,  and 
moved  slowly  in  and  out  among  the  tall 
stems,  or  sat  still,  with  her  thoughtful  brow 
leaned  on  her  white  hand — till  the  cool, 
umbrageous  retreat  got  to  be  called,  among 
the  servants,  "The  Dame's  Haunt." 

This,  I  think,  is  all  needs  be  told  about 
the  mere  place,  where  the  Gaunts  lived 
comfortably  many  years,  and  little  dreamed 
of  the  strange  events  in  store  for  them;  lit- 
tle knew  the  passions  that  slumbered  in 
their  own  bosoms,  and,  like  other  volca- 
noes, bided  their  time. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

One  day,  at  dinner,  Father  Francis  let 
them  know  that  he  was  ordered  to  another 
part  of  the  county,  and  should  no  longer 
be  able  to  enjoy  their  hospitality.  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,"  said  Griffith,  heartily;  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt  echoed  him  out  of  politeness; 
but  when  husband  and  wife  came  to  talk  it 
over  in  private,  she  let  out  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  for  the  first  time,  that  the  spiritual 
coldness  of  her  governor  had  been  a  great 
misfortune  to  her  all  these  years.     "His 
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mind,"  said  she,  "is  set  on  earthly  things. 
Instead  of  helping  the  angels  to  raise  my 
thoughts  to  heaven  and  heavenly  things, 
he  drags  me  down  to  earth.  Oh,  that 
man's  soul  was  born  without  wings!" 

Griffith  ventured  to  suggest  that  Fran- 
cis was,  nevertheless,  an  honest  man,  and 
no  mischief  maker. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  soon  disposed  of  this. 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  honest  men  in 
the  world,"  said  she;  "but  in  one's  spir- 
itual director  one  needs  something  more 
than  that,  and  I  have  pined  for  it  like  a 
thirsty  soul  in  the  desert  all  these  years. 
Poor,  good  man,  I  love  him  dearly;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  he  is  going." 

The  next  time  Francis  came,  Mrs.  Gaunt 
took  an  opportunity  to  inquire,  but  in  the 
most  delicate  way,  who  was  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  fear  you  will  have 
no  one  for  the  present :  I  mean  no  one  very 
fit  to  direct  you  in  practical  matters ;  but 
in  all  that  tends  directly  to  the  welfare  of 
the  soul  you  will  have  one  young  in  years 
but  old  in  good  works,  and  very  much  my 
superior  in  piety." 

"I  think  you  do  yourself  injustice,  fa- 
ther," said  Mrs.  Gaunt  sweetly.  She  was 
always  polite;  and,  to  be  always  polite  you 
must  be  sometimes  insincere. 

"No,  my  daughter,"  said  Father  Fran- 
cis, quietly,  "thank  God,  I  know  my  own 
defects,  and  they  teach  me  a  little  humil- 
ity. I  discharge  my  religious  duties  punc- 
tually, and  find  them  wholesome  and  com- 
posing; but  I  lack  that  holy  unction,  that 
spiritual  imagination,  by  which  more  fa- 
vored Christians  have  fitted  themselves  to 
converse  with  angels.  I  have  too  much 
body,  I  suppose,  and  too  little  soul.  I  own 
to  you  that  I  cannot  look  forward  to  the 
hour  of  death  as  a  happy  release  from  the 
burden  of  the  flesh.  Life  is  pleasant  to 
me;  immortality  tempts  me  not;  the  pure 
in  heart  delight  me;  but  in  the  sentimental 
part  of  religion  I  feel  myself  dry  and  bar- 
ren. I  fear  God,  and  desire  to  do  His  will; 
but  I  cannot  love  Him  as  the  saints  have 
done;  my  spirit  is  too  dull,  too  gross.  I 
have  often  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
you  in  your  pious  and  lofty  aspirations; 


and  this  softens  my  regret  at  quitting  you ; 
for  you  will  be  in  better  hands,  my 
daughter." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  touched  by  her  old 
friend's  humility  and  gave  him  both  hands 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.  But  she  said 
nothing;  the  subject  was  delicate;  and 
really  she  could  not  honestly  contradict 
him. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  he  brought  his 
successor  to  the  house ;  a  man  so  remarka- 
ble that  Mrs.  Gaunt  almost  started  at  first 
sight  of  him.  Born  of  an  Italian  mother, 
his  skin  was  dark  and  his  eyes  coal  black; 
yet  his  ample  but  symmetrical  forehead 
was  singularly  white  and  delicate.  Very 
tall  and  spare,  and  both  face  and  figure 
were  of  that  exalted  kind  which  make  ordi- 
nary beauty  seem  dross.  In  short,  he  was 
one  of  those  ethereal  priests  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  produces  svery  now  and 
then  by  way  of  incredible  contrast  to  the 
thickset  peasants  in  black  that  form  her 
staple.  This  Brother  Leonard  looked  and 
moved  like  a  being  who  had  come  down 
from  some  higher  sphere  to  pay  the  world 
a  very  little  visit,  and  be  very  kind  and 
patient  with  it  all  the  time. 

He  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and 
bowed  calmly,  coldly,  and  with  a  certain 
mixture  of  humility  and  superiority,  and 
gave  her  but  one  tranquil  glance,  then 
turned  his  eyes  inward  as  before. 

Mrs.  Gaunt,  on  the  contrary,  was  almost 
fluttered  at  being  presented  so  suddenly  to 
one  who  seemed  to  her  Religion  embodied. 
She  blushed,  and  looked  timidly  at  him, 
and  was  anxious  not  to  make  an  unfavor- 
able impression. 

She  found  it,  however,  very  difficult  to 
make  any  impression  at  all.  Leonard  had 
no  small  talk,  and  met  her  advances  in 
that  line  with  courteous  monosyllables; 
and  when  she,  upon  this,  turned  and  chat- 
ted with  Father  Francis,  he  did  not  wait 
for  an  opening  to  strike  in,  but  sought  a 
shelter  from  her  common-places  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

Then  Mrs.  Gaunt  yielded  to  her  genuine 
impulse,  and  began  to  talk  about  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Church,  and  what  might  be 
done  to  reconvert  the  British  Isles  to  the 
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true  faith.  Her  cheek  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  the  theme;  and  Francis 
smiled  paternally;  but  the  young  priest 
drew  back. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  saw  in  a  moment  that  he 
disapproved  of  a  woman  meddling  with 
so  high  a  matter  uninvited.  If  he  had 
said  so,  she  had  spirit  enough  to  have  re- 
sisted ;  but  the  cold,  lofty  look  of  polite  but 
grave  disapproval  dashed  her  courage  and 
reduced  her  to  silence.       , 

She  soon  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  piqued. 
She  gave  her  whole  attention  to  Francis, 
and  on  parting  with  her  guests  she  courte- 
sied  coldly  to  Leonard  and  said  to  Francis, 
"  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  foresee  I  shall  miss 
you  terribly." 

I  am  afraid  this  pretty  speech  was  in- 
tended as  a  side  cut  to  Leonard. 

M  But  on  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play." 

Her  new  confessor  retired,  and  left  her 
with  a  sense  of  inferiority,  which  would 
have  been  pleasing  to  her  woman's  nature 
if  Leonard  himself  had  appeared  less  con- 
scious of  it,  and  had  shown  ever  so  little 
approval  of  herself;  but,  impressed  upon 
her  too  sharply,  it  piqued  and  mortified 
her.  However,  like  a  gallant  champion, 
she  awaited  another  encounter.  She  so 
rarely  failed  to  please,  she  could  not  accept 
defeat. 

Father  Francis  departed. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  soon  found  that  she  really 
missed  him.  She  had  got  into  a  habit  of 
running  to  her  confessor  twice  a  week,  and 
to  her  director  nearly  every  day  that  he  did 
not  come  of  his  own  accord  to  her. 

Her  good  sense  showed  her  at  once  she 
must  not  take  up  Brother  Leonard's  time 
in  this  way.  She  went  a  long  time,  for 
her,  without  confession ;  at  last  she  sent  a 
line  to  Leonard  asking  him  when  it  would 
be  convenient  to  him  to  confess  her.  Leon- 
ard wrote  back  to  say  that  he  received  peni- 
tents in  the  chapel  for  two  hours  after' 
matins  every  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Sat- 
urday. 

This  implied,  first  come,  first  served; 
and  was  rather  galling  to  Mrs.  Gaunt. 

However,  she  rode  one  mornirfg,  with 
her  groom  behind  her,  and  had  to  wait  un- 


til an  old  woman  in  a  red  cloak  and  black 
bonnet  was  first  disposed  of.  She  con- 
fessed a  heap.  And  presently  the  soft  but 
chill  tones  of  Brother  Leonard  broke  in 
with  these  freezing  words :  "My  daughter, 
excuse  me;  but  confession  is  one  thing, 
gossip  about  ourselves  is  another." 

This  distinction  was  fine,  but  fatal.  The 
next  minute  the  fair  penitent  was  in  her 
carriage,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
mortification. 

"The  man  is  a  spiritual  machine,"  said 
she;  and  her  pride  was  mortified  to  the 
core. 

In  these  happy  days  she  used  to  open  her 
heart  to  her  husband;  and  she  went  so  far 
as  to  say  some  bitter  little  feminine  things 
of  her  new  confessor  before  him. 

He  took  no  notice  at  first;  but  at  last  he 
said  one  day:  "Well,  I  am  of  your  mind; 
he  is  very  poor  company  compared  with 
that  jovial  old  blade,  Francis.  But  why 
so  many  words,  Kate?  You  don't  use  to 
bite  twice  at  a  cherry;  if  the  milksop  is 
not  to  your  taste,  give  him  the  sack  and  be 
d — d  to  him."  And  with  this  homely 
advice  Squire  Gaunt  dismissed  the  matter 
and  went  to  the  stable  to  give  his  mare  a 
ball. 

So  you  see  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  discontented 
with  Francis  for  not  being  an  enthusiast, 
and  nettled  with  Leonard  for  being  one. 

The  very  next  Sunday  morning  she  went 
and  heard  Leonard  preach.  His  first  ser- 
mon was  an  era  in  her  life.  After  twenty 
years  of  pulpit  prosers,  there  suddenly  rose 
before  her  a  sacred  orator ;  an  orator  born ; 
blest  with  that  divine  and  thrilling  elo- 
quence that  no  heart  can  really  resist.  He 
prepared  his  great  theme  with  art  at  first; 
but,  once  warm,  it  carried  him  away,  and 
his  hearers  went  with  him  like  so  many 
straws  on  the  flood,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
this  great  gift  the  whole  man  seemed  trans- 
figured; abroad,  he  was  a  languid,  rather 
slouching  priest,  who  crept  about  a  picture 
of  delicate  humility,  but  with  a  shade  of 
meanness;  for,  religious  prejudice  apart, 
it  is  ignoble  to  sweep  the  wall  in  passing 
as  he  did,  and  eye  the  ground:  but,  once  in 
the  pulpit,  his  figure  rose  and  swelled  ma- 
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jestically,  and  seemed  to  fly  over  them  all 
like  a  guardian  angel's;  his  sallow  cheek 
burned,  his  great  Italian  eye  shot  blaek 
lightning  at  the  impenitent  and  melted  in- 
effably when  he  soothed  the  sorrowful. 

Observe  that  great,  mean,  brown  bird  in 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  which  sits  so  tame 
on  its  perch,  and  droops  and  slouches  like 
a  drowsy  duck!  That  is  the  great  and 
soaring  eagle.  Who  would  believe  it,  to 
look  at  him?  Yet  all  he  wants  is  to  be  put 
in  his  right  place  instead  of  his  wrong. 
He  is  not  himself  in  man's  cages,  belong- 
ing to"God's  sky.  Even  so  Leonard  was 
abroad  in  the  world,  but  at  home  in  the 
pulpit;  and  so  he  somewhat  crept  and 
slouched  about  the  parish,  but  soared  like 
an  eagle  in  his  native  air. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sat  thrilled,  enraptured, 
melted.  She  hung  upon  his  words;  and 
when  they  ceased,  she  still  sat  motionless, 
spellbound;  loath  to  believe  that  accents 
so  divine  could  really  come  to  an  end. 

Even  while  all  the  rest  were  dispersing, 
she  sat  quite  still,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
For  her  soul  was  too  high-strung  now  to 
endure  the  chit-chat  she  knew  would  at- 
tack her  on  the  road  home — chit-chat  that 
had  been  welcome  enough  coming  home 
from  other  preachers. 

And  by  this  means  she  came  hot  and  un- 
diluted to  her  husband ;  she  laid  her  white 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "Oh, 
Griffith,  I  have  heard  the  voice  of  God." 

Griffith  looked  alarmed,  and  rather 
shocked  than  elated. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  observed  that,  and  tacked 
on,  "Speaking  by  the  lips  of  his  servant." 
But  she  fired  again  the  next  moment,  and 
said,  "  The  grave  hath  given  us  back  St. 
Paul  in  the  Church's  need;  and  I  have 
heard  him  this  day." 

"  Good  heavens !  where?" 

"At  St.  Mary's  Chapel." 

Then  Griffith  looked  very  incredulous. 
Then  she  gushed  out  with,  "What,  be- 
cause it  is  a  small  chapel,  you  think  a 
great  saint  cannot  be  in  it.  Why,  our 
Saviour  was  born  in  a  stable,  if  you  go  to 
that." 

"Well,  but,  my  dear,  consider,"  said 
Griffith;   "who  ever  heard  of  comparing 


a  living  man  to  St.  Paul,  for  preaching? 
Why,  he  was  an  apostle,  for  one  thing; 
and  there  are  no  apostles  nowadays.  He 
made  Felix  tremble  on  his  throne,  and 
almost  persuaded  Whatsename,  another 
heathen    gentleman,  to  be   a  Christian." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  lady,  thought- 
fully ;  "  but  he  sent  one  man  that  we  know 
of  to  sleep.  Catch  Brother  Leonard  send- 
ing any  man  to  sleep !  And  then  nobody 
will  ever  say  of  him  that  he  was  long 
preaching." 

"Why,  I  do  say  it,"  replied  Griffith. 
"By  the  same  token,  I  have  been  waiting 
dinner  for  you  this  half  hour,  along  of  his 
preaching." 

"Ah,  that's  because  you  did  not  hear 
him,"  retorted  Mrs.  Gaunt;  "if  you  had, 
it  would  have  seemed  too  short,  and  you 
would  have  forgotten  all  about  your  din- 
ner for  once." 

Griffith  made  no  reply.  He  even  looked 
vexed  at  her  enthusiastic  admiration.  She 
saw,  and  said  no  more.  But  after  dinner 
she  retired  to  the  grove,  and  thought  of 
the  sermon  and  the  preacher :  thought  of 
them  all  the  more  that  she  was  discouraged 
from  enlarging  on  them.  And  it  would 
have  been  kinder,  and  also  wiser,  of 
Griffith,  if  he  had  encouraged  her  to  let 
out  her  heart  to  him  on  this  subject,  al- 
though it  did  not  happen  to  interest  him. 
A  husband  should  not  chill  an  enthusiastic 
wife,  and,  above  all,  should  never  separate 
himself  from  her  favorite  topic,  when  she 
loves  him  well  enough  to  try  and  share  it 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Gaunt,  however,  though  her  feel- 
ings were  quick,  was  not  cursed  with  a 
sickly  or  irritable  sensibility;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  she  one  of  those  lovely 
little  bores  who  cannot  keep  their  tongues 
off  their,  favorite  theme.  She  quietly  let 
the  subject  drop  for  a  whole  week;  but 
the  next  Sunday  morning  she  asked  her 
husband  if  he  would  do  her  a  little 
favor. 

"I'm  more  likely  to  say  ay  than  nay," 
was  the  cheerful  reply. 

"  It  is  just  to  go  to  chapel  with  me ;  and 
then  yoiwcan  judge  for  yourself." 

Griffith  looked  rather  sheepish  at  this 
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proposal;  and  he  said  he  could  not  very 
well  do  that. 

"  Why  not,  dearest,  just  for  once?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  parties  run  so  high  in 
this  parish;  and  everything  one  does  is 
noted.  Why,  if  I  was  to  go  to  chapel, 
they'd  say  directly,  'Look  at  Griffith 
Gaunt,  he  is  so  tied  to  his  wife's  apron 
he  is  going  to  give  up  the  faith  of  his 
ancestors. ' " 

"  The  faith  of  your  ancestors !  That  is 
a  good  jest.  The  faith  of  your  grand- 
father at  the  outside:  the  faith  of  your 
ancestors  was  the  faith  of  mine  and 
me." 

"  Well,  don't  let  us  differ  about  a  word," 
said  Griffith;  "3Tou  know  what  I  mean. 
Did  ever  I  ask  you  to  go  to  church  with 
me?  and  if  I  were  to  ask  you,  would  you 
go?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  colored ;  but  would  not  give 
in.  "That  is  not  the  same  thing,"  said 
she.  "  I  do  profess  religion :  you  do  not. 
You  scarce  think  of  God  on  week  days; 
and,  indeed,  never  mention  his  name,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  swearing ;  and  on  Sun- 
day you  go  to  church — for  what?  to  doze 
before  dinner,  you  know  you  do.  Come 
now,  with  you  'tis  no  question  of  religion, 
but  just  of  nap  or  no  nap:  for  Brother 
Leonard  won't  let  you  sleep,  I  warn  you 
fairly."      .    • 

Griffith  shook  his  head.  "You  are  too 
hard  on  me,  wife.  I  know  I  am  not  so 
good  as  you  are,  and  never  shall  be ;  but 
that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
which  hath  reared  so  many  holy  men :  and 
some  of  'em  our  ancestors  burned  alive 
and  will  burn  in  hell  themselves  for  the 
deed.  But,  look  you,  sweetheart,  if  I'm 
not  a  saint  I'm  a  gentleman,  and,  say  I 
wear  my  faith  loose,  I  won't  drag  it  in 
the  dirt  none  the  more  for  that.  So  you 
must  excuse  me." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  staggered;  and  if 
Griffith  had  said  no  more,  I  think  she 
would  have  withdrawn  her  request,  and 
so  the  matter  ended.  But  persons  un- 
versed in  argument  can  seldom  let  well 
alone ;  and  this  simple  squire  must  needs 
go  on  to  say,  "Besides,  Kate,  it  would 
come  to  the  parson's  ears,  and  he  is  a 


friend  of  mine,  you  know.  Why,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  meet  him  to-morrow." 

"Ay,"  retorted  the  lady,  "by  the  cover- 
side.  Well,  when  you  do,  tell  him  you 
refused  your  wife  your  company  for  fear 
of  offending  the  religious  views  of  a  fox- 
hunting parson." 

"Nay,  Kate,"  said  Griffith,  "this  is  not 
to  ask  thy  man  to  go  with  thee;  'tis  to  say 
go  he  must,  willy  nilly."  With  that  he 
rose  and  rang  the  bell.  "Order  the 
chariot,"  said  he,  "I  am  to  go  with  our 
dame." 

Mrs.  Gaunt's  face  beamed  with  gratified 
pride  and  affection. 

The  chariot  came  round,  and  Griffith 
handed  his  dame  in.  He  then  gave  an 
involuntary  sigh,  and  followed  her  with 
a  hang-dog  look. 

She  heard  the  sigh  and  saw  the  look, 
and  laid  her  hand  quickly  on  his  shoulder 
and  said,  gently  but  coldly,  "  Stay  you  at 
home,  my  dear.  We  shall  meet  at  din- 
ner. " 

"As  you  will,"  said  he,  cheerfully:  and 
they  went  their  several  ways.  He  con- 
gratulated himself  on  her  clemency,  and 
his  own  escape. 

She  went  along,  sorrowful  at  having  to 
drink  so  great  a  bliss  alone ;  and  thought 
it  unkind  and  stupid  of  Griffith  not  to 
yield  with  a  good  grace  if  he  could  yield 
at  all:  and,  indeed,  women  seem  cleverer 
than  men  in  this,  that,  when  they  resign 
their  wills,  they  do  it  graciously,  and  not 
by  halves.  Perhaps  they  are  more  accus- 
tomed to  knock  under;  and  you  know 
practice  makes  perfect. 

But  every  smaller  feeling  was  swept 
away  by  the  preacher,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt 
came  home  full  of  pious  and  lofty  thoughts. 

She  found  her  husband  seated  at  the 
dinner  table,  with  one  turnip  before  him ; 
and  even  that  was  not  comestible ;  for  it 
was  his  grandfather's  watch,  with  a  face 
about  the  size  of  a  new-born  child's. 
"Forty-five  minutes  past  one,  Kate,"  said 
he,  ruefully. 

"Well,  why  not  bid  them  serve  the  din- 
ner?" said  she,  with  an  air  of  consummate 
indifference. 

"What!  dine  alone  o'  Sunday?    Why, 
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you  know  I  couldn't  eat  a  morsel  without 
you  set  opposite." 

Mrs. Gaunt  smiled  affectionately.  "  Well, 
then,  my  dear,  we  had  better  order  dinner 
an  hour  later  next  Sunday." 

"But  that  will  upset  the  servants,  and 
spoil  their  Sunday." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  their  slave?"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  getting  a. little  warm.  "Dinner! 
dinner!  What?  shall  I  starve  my  soul, 
by  hurrying  away  from  the  oracles  of  God 
to  a  sirloin?  Oh,  these  gross  appetites! 
how  they  deaden  the  immortal  half,  and 
wall  out  heaven's  music !  For  my  part,  I 
wish  there  was  no  such  thing  as  eating  and 
drinking.  "lis  like  falling  from  heaven 
down  into  the  mud,  to  come  back  from 
such  divine  discourse  and  be  greeted  with 
'Dinner!  dinner!  dinner!'" 

The  next  Sunday,  after  waiting  half  an 
hour  for  her,  Griffith  began  his  dinner 
without  her. 

And  this  time,  on  her  arrival,  instead  of 
remonstrating  with  her,  he  excused  him- 
self. "  Nothing,"  said  he,  "  upsets  a  man's 
temper  like  waiting  for  his  dinner." 

"  Well,  but  you  have  not  waited." 

"  Yes,  I  did,  a  good  half -hour.  Till  I 
could  wait  no  longer." 

"  Well,  dear,  if  I  were  you  I  would  not 
have  waited  at  all,  or  else  waited  till  your 
wife  came  home." 

"Ah,  dame,  that  is  all  very  well  for 
you  to  say.  You  could  live  on  hearing  of 
sermons  and  smelling  to  rosebuds.  You 
don't  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  hungry  man." 

The  next  Sunday  he  sat  sadly  down,  and 
finished  his  dinner  without  her.  And  she 
came  home  and  sat  down  to  half -empty 
dishes;  and  ate  much  less  than  she  used 
when  she  had  him  to  keep  her  company 
in  it. 

Griffith,  looking  on  disconsolate,  told 
her  she  was  more  like  a  bird  pecking 
than  a  Christian  eating  of  a  Sunday. 

"No  matter,  child,"  said  she;  "so  long 
as  my  soul  is  filled  with  the  bread  of 
Heaven." 

Leonard's  eloquence  suffered  no  diminu- 
tion, either  in  quantity  or  quality;  and, 
after  a  while,  Gaunt  gave  up  his  rule  of 
never  dining  abroad  on  the  Sunday.     If 


his  wife  was  not  punctual,  his  stomach 
was ;  and  he  had  not  the  same  temptation 
to  dine  at  home  he  used  to  have. 

And  indeed,  by  degrees,  instead  of  quiet- 
ly enjoying  his  wife's  company  on  that 
sweet  day,  he  got  to  see  less  of  her  than 
on  the  week  days. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

Your  mechanical  preacher  flings  his 
words  out  happy-go-lucky ;  but  the  pulpit 
orator,  like  every  other  orator,  feels  his 
people's  pulse  as  he  speaks,  and  vibrates 
with  them,  and  they  with  him. 

So  Leonard  soon  discovered  he  had  a 
great  listener  in  Mrs.  Gaunt ;  she  was  al- 
ways there  whenever  he  preached,  and  her 
rapt  attention  never  flagged.  Her  gray 
eyes  never  left  his  face,  and,  being  up- 
turned, the  full  orbs  came  out  in  all  their 
grandeur,  and  seemed  an  angel's  come 
down  from  heaven  to  hear  him:  for,  in- 
deed, to  a  very  dark  man,  as  Leonard 
was,  the  gentle  radiance  of  a  true  Saxon 
beauty  seems  always  more  or  less  angelic. 

By  degrees  this  face  became  a  help  to 
the  orator.  In  preaching  he  looked  some- 
times to  it  for  sympathy,  and  lo,  it  was 
sure  to  be  melting  with  sympathy.  Was 
he  led  on  to  higher  or  deeper  thoughts 
than  most  of  his  congregation  could  un- 
derstand, he  looked  to  this  face  to  under- 
stand him;  and  lo,  it  had  quite  understood 
him,  and  was  beaming  with  intelligence. 

From  a  help  and  an  encouragement  it 
became  a  comfort  and  a  delight  to  him. 

On  leaving  the  pulpit  and  cooling,  he 
remembered  its  owner  was  no  angel  but  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  had  put  him 
frivolous  questions. 

The  illusion,  however,  was  so  beautiful, 
that  Leonard,  being  an  imaginative  man, 
was  unwilling  to  dispel  it  by  coming  into 
familiar  contact  with  Mrs.  Gaunt.  S*  he 
used  to  make  his  assistant  visit  her,  and 
receive    her  when  she  came  to  confess, 
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which  was  very  rarely ;  for  she  was  dis- 
couraged by  her  first  reception. 

Brother  Leonard  lived  in  a  sort  of  dwarf 
monastery,  consisting  of  two  cottages,  an 
oratory,  and  a  sepulcher.  The  two  latter 
were  old,  but  the  cottages  had  been  built 
expressly  for  him  and  another  seminary 
priest  who  had  been  invited  from  France. 
Inside,  these  cottages  were  little  more  than 
cells ;  only  the  bigger  had  a  kitchen  which 
was  a  glorious  place  compared  with  the 
parlor ;  for  it  was  illuminated  with  bright 
pewter  plates,  copper  vessels,  brass  candle- 
sticks, and  a  nice,  clean  woman,  with  a 
plain  gown  kilted  over  a  quilted  silk  petti- 
coat; Betty  Scarf,  an  old  servant  of  Mrs. 
Gaunt's,  who  had  married,  and  was  now 
the  Widow  Gough. 

She  stood  at  the  gate  one  day  as  Mrs. 
Gaunt  drove  by ;  and  courtesied,  all  beam- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  stopped  the  carriage,  and 
made  some  kind  and  patronizing  inquiries 
about  her ;  and  it  ended  in  Betty  asking 
her  to  come  in  and  see  her  place.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  looked  a  little  shy  at  that,  and  did 
not  move.  "Nay,  they  are  both  abroad 
till  supper  time,"  said  Betty,  reading  her 
in  a  moment  by  the  light  of  sex.  Then 
Mrs.  Gaunt  smiled,  and  got  out  of  her 
carriage.  Betty  took  her  in  and  showed 
her  everything*  in  doors  and  out.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  looked  mighty  demure  and  digni- 
fied, but  scanned  everything  closely,  only 
without  seeming  too  curious. 

The  cold  gloom  of  the  parlor  struck  her. 
She  shuddered,  and  said,  "  This  would  give 
me  the  vapors.  But,  doubtless,  angels  come 
and  brighten  it  for  him." 

"Not  always,"  said  Betty.  "I  do  see 
him  with  his  head  in  his  hand  by  the 
hour,  and  hear  him  sigh  ever  so  loud  as 
I  pass  the  door.  Why,  one  day  he  was 
fain  to  have  me  and  my  spinning-wheel 
aside  him.  Says  he,  'Let  me  hear  thy 
busy  wheel,  and  see  thee  ply  it.'  'And 
welcome,'  says  I.  So  I  sat  in  his  room, 
and  span,  and  he  sat  a  gloating  of  me  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  spin  hemp 
afore  (he  is  a  very  simple  man) :  and  pres- 
ently says  he — but  what  signifies  what  he 
said?"    ■ 


"  Nay,  Betty ;  if  you  please !  I  am  much 
interested  in  him.     He  preaches  so  divine- 

ly."    . 

"  Ay, "  said  Betty,  "  that's  his  gift.  But 
a  poor  trencher-man;  and  I  declare  I'm 
ashamed  to  eat  all  the  vittels  that  are 
eaten  here,  and  me  but  a  woman." 

"But  what  did  he  say  to  you  that 
time?"  asked  Mrs.  Gaunt,  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

Betty  cudgeled  her  memory.  "Well, 
says  he,  'My  daughter '  (the  poor  soul 
always  calls  me  his  daughter,  and  me  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother  mostly),  says  he, 
'how  comes  it  that  you  are  never  wearied, 
nor  cast  down,  and  yet  you  but  serve  a  sin- 
ner like  yourself ;  but  I  do  often  droop  in 
my  Master's  service,  and  He  is  the  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth?'  Says  I,  'I'll  tell 
ye,  sir:  because  ye  don't  eat  enough  o' 
vittels.'" 

"  What  an  answer ! " 

"  Why,  'tis  the  truth,  dame.  And  says 
I,  'If  I  was  to  be  always  fasting,  like  as 
you  be,  d'ye  think  I  should  have  the  heart 
to  work  from  morn  till  night?'  Now, 
wasn't  I  right?" 

"  I  don't  know  till  I  hear  what  answer 
he  made,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  with  mean 
caution. 

"Oh,  he  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  ate 
mortal  food  enow  (poor  simple  body!),  but 
drank  too  little  of  grace  divine.  That  were 
his  word. ' ' 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  a  good  deal  struck  and 
affected  by  this  revelation,  and  astonished 
at  the  slighting  tone  Betty  took  in  speaking 
of  so  remarkable  a  man.  The  saying  that 
"No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet"  was  not 
yet  current,  or  perhaps  she  would  have 
been  less  surprised  at  that. 

"Alas!  poor  man,"  said  she,  "and  is  it 
so?  To  hear  him,  I  thought  his  soul  was 
borne  up  night  and  day  by  angels'  pin- 
ions— " 

The  widow  interrupted  her.  "Ay,  you 
hear  him  preach,  and  it  is  like  God's 
trumpet  mostly,  and  so  much  I  say  for  him 
in  all  companies.  But  I  see  him  directly 
after;  he  totters  in  to  this  very  room,  and 
sits  him  down  pale  and  panting,  and  one 
time  like  to  swoon,  and  another  all  for  cry- 
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ing,  and  then  he  is  ever  so  dull  and  sad  for 
the  whole  afternoon." 

"And  nobody  knows  this  but  you?  You 
have  got  my  old  petticoat  still,  I  see.  I 
must  look  you  up  another." 

"You  are  very  good,  dame,  I  am  sure. 
'Twill  not  come  amiss;  I've  only  this  for 
Sundays  and  all.  No,  my  lady,  not  a  soul 
but  me  and  you.  I'm  not  one  as  tells  tales 
out  of  doors,  but  I  don't  mind  you,  dame; 
you  are  my  old  mistress,  and  a  discreet 
woman.  'Twill  go  no  further  than  your 
ear." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  told  her  she  might  rely  on 
that.  The  widow  then  inquired  after  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  little  girl,  and  admired  her  dress, 
and  described  her  own  ailments,  and  poured 
out  a  continuous  stream  of  topics  bearing 
no  affinity  to  each  other  except  that  they 
were  all  of  them  not  worth  mentioning 
And  all  the  while  she  thus  discoursed,  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  thoughtful  eyes  looked  straight 
over  the  chatterbox's  white  cap,  and  ex- 
plored vacancy ;  and  by  and  by  she  broke 
the  current  of  twaddle  with  the  majestic 
air  of  a  camelopard  marching  across  a  run- 
ning gutter. 

"Betsy  Gough,"  said  she,  "I  am  think- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Gough  was  struck  dumb  by  an  an- 
nouncement so  singular. 

"I  have  heard,  and  I  have  read,  that 
great  and  pious  and  learned  men  are  often  to 
seek  in  little  simple  things,  such  as  plain 
bodies  have  at  their  fingers'  ends.  So, 
now,  if  you  and  I  could  only  teach  him 
something  for  all  he  has  taught  us !  And 
to  be  sure,  we  ought  to  be  kind  to  him  if 
we  can;  for  oh,  Betty,  my  woman,  'tis  a 
poor  vanity  to  go  and  despise  the  great,  and 
the  learned,  and  the  sainted,  because,  for- 
sooth, we  find  them  out  in  some  one  little 
weakness — we  that  are  all  made  up  of. 
weaknesses  and  defects.  So,  now,  I  sit 
me  down  in  his  very  chair,  so.  And  sit 
you  there.  Now  let  us,  you  and  me,  look 
at  his  room  quietly,  all  over,  and  see  what 
is  wanting."  '« 

"First  and  foremost  methinks  this  win- 
dow should  be  filled  with  geraniums  and 
jessamine  and  so  forth.  With  all  his  learn- 


ing perhaps  he  has  to  be  taught,  the  color 
of  flowers  and  golden  green  leaves,  with 
the  sun  shining  through,  how  it  soothes  the 
eye,  and  relieves  the  spirits;  yet  every 
woman  born  knows  that.  Then  do  but 
see  this  bare  table !  a  purple  cloth  on  that, 
I  say." 

"Which  he  will  fling  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow, I  say." 

"Nay,  for  I'll  embroider  a  cross  in  the 
middle  with  gold  braid.  Then  a  rose-col- 
ored blind  would  not  be  amiss ;  and  there 
must  be  a  good  mirror  facing  the  window; 
but,  indeed,  if  I  had  my  way,  I'd  paint 
these  horrid  walls  the  first  thing." 

"How  you  run  on,  dame!  Bless  your 
heart,  you'd  turn  his  den  into  a  palace;  he 
won't  suffer  that.  He  is  all  for  self- mor- 
tification, poor  simple  soul. ' ' 

"Oh,  not  all  at  once,  I  did  not  mean," 
said  Mrs.  Gaunt;  "but  by  little  and  little, 
you  know.  We  must  begin  with  the  flow- 
ers :  God  made  them ;  and  so  to  be  sure  he 
will  not  spurn  them." 

Betty  began  to  enter  into  the  plot.  "Ay, 
ay,"  said  she:  "the  flowers  first;  and  so 
creep  on.  But  naught  will  avail  to  make 
a  man  of  him  so  long  as  he  eats  but  of 
eggs  and  garden-stuff,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  'that  to-day  are,  and  to-morrow 
are  cast  into  the  oven.'  " 

Mrs.  Gaunt  smiled  at  this  ambitious  at- 
tempt of  the  widow  to  apply  Scripture. 
Then  she  said,  rather  timidly,  "Could  you 
make  his  eggs  into  omelets?  and  so  pound 
in  a  little  meat  with  your  small  herbs;  I 
dare  say  he  would  be  none  the  wiser,  and 
he  so  bent  on  high  and  heavenly  things." 

"You  may  take  your  oath  of  that." 

"Well,  then.  And  I  shall  send  you 
some  stock  from  the  castle,  and  you  can 
cook  his  vegetables  in  good  strong  gravy, 
unbeknown." 

The  Widow  Gough  chuckled  aloud. 

"But  stay,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt;  "for  us 
to  play  the  woman  so,  and  delude  a  saint 
for  his  mere  bodily  weal,  will  it  not  be  a 
sin,  and  a  sacrilege  to  boot?" 

"Let  that  flea  stick  in  the  wall,"  said 
Betty,  contemptuously.  "Find  you  the 
meat,  and  I'll  find  the  deceit:  for  he  is  as 
poor  as  a  rat  into  the  bargain.     Nay,  nay, 
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God  Almighty  will  never  have  the  heart 
to  burn  us  two  for  such  a  trifle.  Why  'tis 
no  more  than  cheating  a  froward  child 
into  taking  's  physic." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  got  into  her  carriage  and 
went  home,  thinking  all  the  way.  What 
she  had  heard  filled  her  with  feelings 
strangely  but  sweetly  composed  of  venera- 
tion and  pity.  In  that  Leonard  was  a  great 
orator  and  a  high-minded  priest,  she  re- 
vered him;  in  that  he  was  solitary  and  sad, 
she  pitied  him;  in  that  he  wanted  common 
sense,  she  felt  like  a  mother  and  must  take 
him  under  her  wing.  All  true  women  k>ve 
to  protect;  perhaps  it  is  a  part  of  the  great 
maternal  element:  but  to  protect  a  man, 
and  yet  look  up  to  him,  this  is  delicious. 
It  satisfies  their  double  craving;  it  takes 
them  by  both  breasts,  as  the  saying  is. 

Leonard,  in  truth,  was  one  of  those  high- 
strung  men  who  pay  for  their  periods  of 
religious  rapture  by  hours  of  melancholy. 
This  oscillation  of  the  spirits  in  extraordi- 
nary men  appears  to  be  more  or  less  a  law 
of  nature;  and  this  the  Widow  Gough  was 
not  aware  of. 

The  very  next  Sunday,  while  he  was 
preaching,  she  and  Mrs.  G aunt's  gardener 
were  filling  his  bow-window  with  flower- 
pots, the  flowers  in  full  bloom  and  leaf. 
The  said  window  was  large,  and  had  a 
broad  sill  outside,  and  inside,  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  high  window  seats  that  fol- 
low the  shape  of  the  window.  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
who  did  nothing  by  halves,  sent  up  a  cart- 
load of  flower-pots,  and  Betty  and  the 
gardener  arranged  at  least  eighty  of  them, 
small  and  great,  inside  and  outside  the 
window. 

When  Leonard  returned  from  preaching, 
Betty  was  at  the  door  to  watch.  He  came 
past  the  window  with  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
never  saw  the  flowers  in  his  own  window. 
Betty  was  disgusted.  However,  she  fol- 
lowed him  stealthily  as  he  went  to  his 
room,  and  she  heard  a  profound  "Ah!" 
burst  from  him. 

She  bustled  in  and  found  him  standing 
in  a  rapture,  with  the  blood  mantling  in 
his  pale  cheeks  and  his  dark  eyes  glowing. 

"Now  blessed  be  the  heart  that  hath  con- 

(20) 


ceived  this  thing,  and  the  hand  that  hath 
done  it,"  said  he.  "My  poor  room,  it  is  a 
bower  of  roses,  all  beauty  and  fragrance." 
And  he  sat  down  inhaling  them  and  look- 
ing at  them;  and  a  dreamy,  tender  com- 
placency crept  over  his  heart  and  softened 
his  noble  features  exquisitely. 

Widow  Gough,  red  with  gratified  pride, 
stood  watching  him,  and  admiring  him; 
but,  indeed,  she  often  admired  him,  though 
she  had  got  into  a  way  of  decrying  him. 

But  at  last  she  lost  patience  at  his  want 
of  curiosity;  that  being  a  defect  she  was 
free  from  herself. 

"Ye  don't  ask  me  who  sent  them,"  said 
she,  reproachfully. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  he;  "prithee  do  not 
tell  me:  let  me  divine." 

"Divine,  then,"  said  Betty,  roughly. 
"Which  I  suppose  you  means  'guess.'  " 

"Nay,  but  let  me  be  quiet  awhile,"  said 
he,  imploringly;  "let  me  sit  down  and 
fancy  that  I  am'  a  holy  man,  and  some 
angel  hath  turned  my  oave  into  a  Para- 
dise." 

"No  more  an  angel  than  I  am,"  said  the 
practical  widow.  "But,  now  I  think  on't, 
y'  are  not  to  know  who  'twas.  Them  as 
sent  them  they  bade  me  hold  my  tongue." 

This  was  not  true;  but  Betty,  being  her- 
self given  to  unwise  revelations  and  super- 
fluous secrecy,  chose  suddenly  to  assume 
that  this  business  was  to  be  clandestine. 

The  priest  turned  his  eye  inward  and 
meditated. 

"I  see  who  it  is,"  said  he,  with  an  air 
of  absolute  conviction.  "It  must  be  the 
lady  who  comes  always  when  I  preach,  and 
her  face  like  none  other;  it  beams  with  di- 
vine intelligence.  I  will  make  her  all  the 
return  we  poor  priests  can  make  to  our 
benefactors.  I  will  pray  for  her  soul  here 
among  the  flowers  God  has  made,  and  she 
has  given  his  servant  to  glorify  his  dwell- 
ing.    My  daughter,  you  may  retire." 

This  last  with  surprising,  gentle  dig- 
nity ;  so  Betty  went  off  rather  abashed,  and 
avenged  herself  by  adulterating  the  holy 
man's  innutritious  food  with  Mrs.  Gaunt's 
good  gravy ;  while  he  prayed  fervently  for 
her  eternal  weal  among  the  flowers  she  had 
given  him. 
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Now  Mrs.  Gaunt,  after  eight  years  of 
married  life,  was  too  sensible  and  dignified 
a  woman  to  make  a  romantic  mystery  out 
of  nothing.  She  concealed  the  gravy,  be- 
cause there  secrecy  was  necessary ;  but  she 
never  dreamed  of  hiding  that  she  had  sent 
her  spiritual  adviser  a  load  of  flowers.  She 
did  not  tell  her  neighbors,  for  she  was  not 
ostentatious ;  but  she  told  her  husband,  who 
grunted  but  did  not  object. 
»  But  Betty's  nonsense  lent  an  air  of  ro- 
mance and  mystery  that  was  well  adapted 
to  captivate  the  imagination  of  a  young, 
ardent,  and  solitary  spirit  like  Leonard. 

He  would  have  called  on  the  lady  he 
suspected,  and  thanked  her  for  her  kind- 
ness. But  this,  he  feared,  would  be  un- 
welcome, since  she  chose  to  be  his  unknown 
benefactress.  It  would  be  ill  taste  in  him 
to  tell  her  he  had  found  her  out :  it  might 
offend  her  sensibility,  and  then  she  would 
draw  in. 

He  kept  his  gratitude,  therefore,  to  him- 
self, and  did  not  cool  it  by  utterance.  He 
often  sat  among  the  flowers,  in  a  sweet 
reverie,  enjoying  their  color  and  fragrance; 
and  sometimes  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and 
call  up  the  angelical  face,  with  great,  ce- 
lestial, upturned  orbs,  and  fancy  it  among 
her  own  flowers,  and  the  "queen  of  them  all. 

These  day-dreams  did  not  at  that  time 
interfere  with  his  religious  duties.  They 
only  took  the  place  of  those  occasional 
hours  when,  partly  by  the  reaction  conse- 
quent on  great  religious  fervor,  partly  by 
exhaustion  of  the  body  weakened  by  fasts, 
partly  by  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  fiber 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  disposition,  his 
soul  used  to  be  sad. 

By  and  by  these  languid  hours,  sad  no 
longer,  became  sweet  and  dear  to  him.  He 
had  something  so  interesting  to  think  of, 
to  dream  about.  He  had  a  Madonna  that 
cared  for  him  in  secret. 

She  was  human;  but  good,  beautiful, 
and  wise.  She  came  to  his  sermons,  and 
understood  every  word. 

"And  she  knows  me  better  than  I  know 
myself,"  said  he;  "since  I  had  these  flow- 
ers from  her  hand,  I  am  another  man." 

One  day  he  came  into  his  room  and  found 
two  watering-pots  there.      One  was  large 


and  had  a  rose  to  it,  the  other  small  and 
with  a  plain  spout. 

"Ah!"  said  he;  and  colored  with  de- 
light. He  called  Betty  and  asked  her  who 
had  brought  them. 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  she  rough- 
ly. I  dare  say  they  dropped  from  heaven. 
See,  there  is  a  cross  painted  on  'em  in  gold 
letters." 

"And  so  there  is!"  said  Leonard,  and 
crossed  himself. 

"That  means  nobody  is  to  use  them  but 
you,  I  trow,"  said  Betty,  rather  crossly. 

The  priest's  cheeks  colored  high.  "I  will 
use  them  this  instant,"  said  he.  "I  will 
revive  my  drooping  children  as  they  have 
revived  me."  And  he  caught  up  a  water- 
ing pot  with  ardor. 

"What,  with  the  sun  hot  upon  'em?" 
screamed  Betty.  "Well,  saving  your  pres- 
ence, you  are  a  simple  man." 

"Why,  good  Betty,  'tis  the  sun  that 
makes  them  faint,"  objected  the  priest, 
timidly,  and  with  the  utmost  humility  of 
manner,  though  Betty's  tone  would  have 
irritated  a  smaller  mind. 

"Well,  well,"  said  she,  softening;  "but 
ye  see  it  never  rains  with  a  hot  sun,  and 
the  flowers  they  know  that;  and  look  to  be 
watered  after  Nature,  or  else  they  take  it 
amiss.  You,  and  all  your  sort,  sir,  you 
think  to  be  stronger  than  Nature;  you  do 
fast  and  pray  all  day,  and  won't  look  at 
a  woman  like  other  men;  and  now  you 
wants  to  water  the  very  flowers  at  noon!" 

"Betty,"  said  Leonard,  smiling,  "I 
yield  to  thy  superior  wisdom,  and  I  will 
water  them  at  morn  and  eve.  In  truth, 
we  have  all  much  to  learn :  let  us  try  and 
teach  one  another  as  kindly  as  we  can." 

"I  wish  you'd  teach  me  to  be  as  humble 
as  you  be,"  blurted  out  Betty,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  sob;  "and  more  respect- 
ful to  my  betters,"  added  she,  angrily. 

Watering  the  flowers  she  had  given  him 
became  a  solace  and  a  delight  to  the  soli- 
tary priest;  he  always  watered  them  with 
his  own  hands,  and  felt  quite  paternal  over 
them. 

One  evening  Mrs.  Gaunt  rode  by  with 
Griffith,  and  saw  him  watering  them.  His 
tall  figure,   graceful,   though    inclined  to 
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stoop,  bent  over  them  with  feminine  deli- 
cacy; and  the  simple  act,  which  would 
have  been  nothing  in  vulgar  hands,  seemed 
to  Mrs.  Gaunt  so  earnest,  tender  and  deli- 
cate in  him  that  her  eyes  filled,  and  she 
murmured,  "Poor  Brother  Leonard!" 

"Why,  what's  wrong  with  him  now?" 
asked  Griffith,  a  little  peevishly. 

"That  was  him  watering  the  flowers." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  said  Griffith,  care- 
lessly. 

Leonard  said  to  himself,  "I  go  too  little 
abroad  among  my  people. ' '  He  made  a  lit- 
tle round,  and  it  ended  in  Hernshaw  Castle. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  out. 

He  looked  disappointed;  so  the  servant 
suggested  that  perhaps  she  was  in  the 
Dame's  Haunt;  he  pointed  to  the  grove. 

Leonard  followed  his  direction,  and  soon 
found  himself,  for  the  first  time,  in  that 
somber,  solemn  retreat. 

It  was  a  hot  summer  day,  and  the  grove 
was  delicious.  It  was  also  a  place  well 
suited  to  the  imaginative  and  religious 
mind  of  the  Italian. 

He  walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  in  religious 
meditation.  Indeed,  he  had  nearly  thought 
out  his  next  sermon,  when  his  meditative 
eye  happened  to  fall  on  a  terrestrial  object 
that  startled  and  thrilled  him.  Yet  it  was 
only  a  lady's  glove.  It  lay  at  the  foot  of  a 
rude  wooden  seat  beneath  a  gigantic  pine. 

He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  He  opened 
the  little  fingers,  and  called  up  in  fancy  the 
white  and  tapering  hand  that  glove  could 
fit.  He  laid  the  glove  softly  on  his  own 
palm,  and  eyed  it  with  dreamy  tenderness. 

"So  this  is  the  hand  that  hath  solaced 
my  loneliness,"  said  he:  "a  hand  fair  as 
that  angelical  face,  and  sweet  as  the  kind 
heart  that  doeth  good  by  stealth." 

Then,  forgetting  for  a  moment,  as  lofty 
spirits  will,  the  difference  between  meum 
and  tuum,  he  put  the  little  glove  in  his 
bosom,  and  paced  thoughtfully  home 
through  the  woods,  that  were  separated 
from  the  grove  only  by  one  meadow :  and 
so  he  missed  the  owner  of  the  glove,  for 
she  had  returned  home  while  he  was  medi- 
tating in  her  favorite  haunt. 

Leonard,  among  his  other  accomplish- 


ments, could  draw  and  paint  with  no  mean 
skill.  In  one  of  those  hours  that  used  to 
be  of  melancholy,  but  now  were  hours  of 
dreamy  complacency,  he  took  out  his  pen- 
cils and  endeavored  to  sketch  the  inspired 
face  that  he  had  learned  to  preach  to,  and 
now  to  dwell  on  with  gratitude. 

Clearly  as  he  saw  it  before  him,  he  could 
not  reproduce  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
After  many  failures  he  got  very  near  the 
mark :  yet  still  something  was  wanting. 

Then,  as  a  last  resource,  he  actually 
took  his  sketch  to  church  with  him,  and 
in  preaching  made  certain  pauses,  and, 
with  a  very  few  touches,  perfected  the 
likeness;  then,  on  his  return  home,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  and  prayed  forgive- 
ness of  God  with  many  sighs  and  tears, 
and  hid  the  sacrilegious  drawing  out  of 
his  own  sight. 

Two  days  after  he  was  at  work  coloring 
it;  and  the  hours  flew  by  like  minutes,  as 
he  laid  the  mellow,  melting  tints  on  with 
infinite  care  and  delicacy.  Labor  ipse 
voluptas. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  heard  Leonard  had  called 
on  her  in  person.  She  was  pleased  at  that, 
and  it  encouraged  her  to  carry  »out  her 
whole  design. 

Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  when  she 
knew  Leonard  would  be  at  vespers,  she 
sent  on  a  loaded  pony-cart,  and  followed 
it  on  horseback. 

Then  it  was  all  hurry-scurry  with  Betty 
and  her,  to  get  their  dark  deeds  done  be- 
fore their  victim's  return. 

These  good  creatures  set  the  mirror  op- 
posite the  flowery  window,  and  so  made 
the  room  a  very  bower.  They  fixed  a 
magnificent  crucifix  of  ivory  and  gold 
over  the  mantel  -  piece,  and  they  took 
away  his  hassock  of  rushes  and  substi- 
tuted a  prie  dieu  of  rich  crimson  velvet. 
All  that  remained  was  to  put  their  blue 
cover,  with  its  golden  cross,  on  the  table. 
To  do  this,  however,  they  had  to  remove 
the  priest's  papers  and  things:  they  were 
covered  with  a  cloth.  Mrs.  Gaunt  felt 
them  under  it. 

"  But  perhaps  he  will  be  angry  if  we 
move  his  papers,"  said  she. 
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"Not  he,"  said  Betty.  "He  has  no 
secrets  from  God  or  man." 

"Well,  I  won't  take  it  on  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  merrily.  "I  leave  that  to 
you."  And  she  turned  her  back  and  set- 
tled the  mirror,  officiously,  leaving  all  the 
other  responsibilities  to  Betty. 

The  sturdy  widow  laughed  at  her 
scruples,  and  whipped  off  the  cloth  with- 
out ceremony.  But  soon  her  laugh  stopped 
mighty  short,  and  she  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  turning  her  head  sharply  round. 

"A  wench's  glove,  as  I'm  a  living  sin- 
ner," groaned  Betty. 

A  poor  little  glove  lay  on  the  table ;  and 
both  women  eyed  it  like  basilisks  a  mo- 
ment. Then  Betty  pounced  on  it  and  ex- 
amined it  with  the  fierce  keenness  of  her 
sex  in  such  conjunctures,  searching  for  a 
name  or  a  clew. 

Owing  to  this  rapidity,  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
who  stood  at  some  distance,  had  not  time 
to  observe  the  button  on  the  glove,  or  she 
would  have  recognized  her  own  property. 

"  He  have  had  a  hussy  with  him  unbe- 
knowri,"  said  Betty,  "and  she  have  left 
her  glove.  'Tis  easy  to  get  in  by  the 
window  and  out  again.  Only  let  me 
catch  her!  I'll  tear  her  eyes  out,  and 
give  him  my  mind.  I'll  have  no  young 
hussies  creeping  in  an'  out  where  I  be." 

Thus  spoke  the  simple  woman,  venting 
her  coarse  domestic  jealousy. 

The  gentlewoman  said  nothing,  but  a 
strange  feeling  traversed  her  heart  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

It  was  a  little  chill,  it  was  a  little  ache, 
it  was  a  little  sense  of  sickness;  none  of 
these  violent,  yet  all  distinct.  And  all 
about  what?  After  this  curious,  novel 
spasm  at  the  heart,  she  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself  for  having  had  such 
a  feeling. 

Betty  held  her  out  the  glove :  and  she 
recognized  it  directly,  and  turned  as  red 
as  fire. 

"You  know  whose  'tis?"  said  Betty, 
keenly. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  on  her  guard  in  a  mo- 
ment.    "Why,     Betty,"    said    she,    "for 


shame!  'tis  some  penitent  hath  left  her 
glove  after  confession.  Would  you  belie 
a  good  man  for  that?     Oh,  fie!" 

"Humph!"  said  Betty,  doubtfully. 
"Then  why  keep  it  under  cover?  Now 
you  can  read,  dame;  let  us  see  if  there 
isn't  a  letter  or  so  writ  by  the  hand  as 
owns  this  very  glove." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  declined,  with  cold  dignity, 
to  pry  into  Brother  Leonard's  manuscripts. 

Her  eye,  however,  darted  sidelong  at 
them,  and  told  another  tale;  and,  if  she 
had  been  there  alone,  perhaps  the  daughter 
of  Eve  would  have  predominated. 

Betty,  inflamed  by  the  glove,  rummaged 
the  papers  in  search  of  female  handwrit- 
ing. She  could  tell  that  from  a  man's, 
though  she  could  not  read  either. 

But  there  is  a  handwriting  that  the 
most  ignorant  can  read  at  sight;  and  so 
Betty's  researches  were  not  in  vain ;  hid- 
den under  several  sheets  of  paper  she  found 
a  picture.  She  gave  but  one  glance  at  it, 
and  screamed  out:  "There,  didn't  I  tell 
you?  Here  she  is!  the  brazen,  red-haired 
—Lawk  a  daisy  !  why,  jtis  yourself  !" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  Me  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Gaunt,'  in  amaze- 
ment; then  she  ran  to  the  picture,  and 
at  the  sight  of  it  every  other  sentiment 
gave  way  for  a  moment  to  gratified  van- 
ity. "  Nay,"  said  she,  beaming  and  blush- 
ing. "I  was  never  half  so  beautiful. 
What  heavenly  eyes!" 

"The  fellows  to  'em  be  in  your  own 
head,  dame,  this  moment." 

"Seeing  is  believing,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
gayly,,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  at  the 
priest's  mirror,  and  inspected  her  eyes 
minutely,  cocking  her  head  this  way  and 
that.  She  ended  by  shaking  it,  and  say- 
ing, "No.  He  has  flattered  them  pro- 
digiously." 

"  Not  a  jot,"  said  Betty.  "  If  you  could 
see  yourself  in  chapel,  you  do  turn  'em  up 
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just  so,  and  the  white  shows  all  round." 
Then  she  tapped  the  picture  with  her 
finger :  "  Oh,  them  eyes !  they  were  never 
made  for  the  good  of  his  soul — poor,  sim- 
ple man !" 

Betty  said  this  with  sudden  gravity ;  and 
now  Mrs.  Gaunt  began  to  feel  very  awk- 
ward. "  Mr.  Gaunt  would  give  fifty  pounds 
for  this,"  said  she,  to  gain  time :  and,  while 
she  uttered  that  sentence,  she  whipped  on 
her  armor. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,"  said  she, 
calmly,  "  he  wished  to  paint  a  Madonna ; 
and  he  must  take  some  woman's  face  to 
aid  his  fancy.  All  the  painters  are  driven 
to  that.  So  he  just  took  the  best  that 
came  to  hand,  and  that  is  not  saying 
much,  for  this  is  a  rare  ill-favored  parish : 
and  he  has  made  an  angel  of  hlr,  a  very 
angel.  There,  hide  Me  away  again,  or  I 
shall  long  for  Me — to  show  to  my  husband. 
I  must  be  going;  I  wouldn't  be  caught 
here  now  for  a  pension." 

"Well,  if  ye  must,"  said  Betty;  "but 
when  will  ye  come  again?"  (She  hadn't 
got  the  petticoat  yet.) 

"Humph!"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "I  have 
done  all  I  can  for  him ;  and  perhaps  more 
than  I  ought.  But  there's  nothing  to  hin- 
der you  from  coming  to  me.  I'll  be  as 
good  as  my  word;  and  I  have  an  old 
Paduasoy,  besides;  you  can  perhaps  do 
something  with  it." 

"You  are  very  good,  dame,"  said  Betty, 
courtesying. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  then  hurried  away,  and 
Betty  looked  after  her  very  expressively, 
and  shook  her  head.  She  had  a  female 
instinct  that  some  mischief  or  other  was 
brewing. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  went  home  in  a  reverie. 

At  the  gate  she  found  her  husband,  and 
asked  him  to  take  a  turn  in  the  garden 
with  her. 

He  complied;  and  she  intended  to  tell 
him  a  portion,  at  least,  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. She  began  timidly,  after  this  fash- 
ion: "My  dear,  Brother  Leonard  is  so 
grateful  for  your  flowers,"  and  then  hesi- 
tated. 

"I'm  sure  he  is  very  welcome,"  said 
Griffith.     "Why  doesn't  he  sup  with  us, 


and  be  sociable,  as  Father  Francis  used? 
Invite  him ;  let  him  know  he  will  be  wel- 
come." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  blushed ;  and  objected.  "He 
never  calls  on  us. ' ' 

"Well,  well,  every  man  to  his  taste," 
said  Griffith,  indifferently,  and  proceeded 
to  talk  to  her  about  his  farm,  and  a  sorrel 
mare  with  a  white  mane  and  tail  that  he 
had  seen,  and  thought  it  would  suit  her. 

She  humored  him,  and  affected  a  great 
interest  in  all  this,  and  had  not  the  courage 
to  force  the  other  topic  on. 

Next  Sunday  morning,  after  a  very  si- 
lent breakfast,  she  burst  out,  almost  vio- 
lently, "Griffith,  I  shall  go  to  the  parish 
church  with  you,  and  then  we  will  dine 
together  afterward." 

"You  don't  mean  it,  Kate,"  said  he,  de- 
lighted. 

"Ay,  but  I  do.  Although  you  refused 
to  go  to  chapel  with  me." 

They  went  to  church  together,  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  appearance  there  created  no  small 
sensation.  She  was  conscious  of  that,  but 
hid  it,  and  conducted  herself  admirably. 
Her  mind  seemed  entirely  given  to  the 
service,  and  to  a  dull  sermon  that  fol- 
lowed. 

But  at  dinner  she  broke  out,  "Well,  give 
me  your  church  for  a  sleeping  draught. 
You  all  slumbered,  more  or  less :  those  that 
survived  the  drowsy,  droning  prayers  sank 
under  the  dry,  dull,  dreary  discourse.  You 
snored,  for  one." 

"Nay,  I  hope  not,  my  dear." 

"You  did  then,  as  loud  as  your  bass 
fiddle." 

"And  you  sat  there  and  let  me!"  said 
Griffith,  reproachfully. 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  I  was  too  good  a 
wife,  and  too  good  a  Christian,  to  wake 
you.  Sleep  is  good  for  the  body,  and 
twaddle  is  not  good  for  the  soul.  I'd  have 
slept,  too,  if  I  could;  but  with  me  going  to 
chapel,  I'm  not  used  to  sleep  at  that  time 
o'  day.  You  can't  sleep,  and  Brother 
Leonard  speaking." 

In  the  afternoon  came  Mrs.  Gough,  all 
in  her  best.  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  her  into  her 
bedroom,  and  gave  her  the  promised  petti- 
coat, and  the  old  Paduasoy  gown;   and 
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then,  as  ladies  will,  when  their  hand  is 
once  in,  added  first  one  thing,  then  an- 
other, till  there  was  quite  a  large  bundle. 

"But  how  is  it  you  are  here  so  soon?" 
asked  Mrs.  Gaunt. 

"Oh,  we  had  next  to  no  sermon  to-day. 
He  couldn't  make  no  hand  of  it;  dawdled 
on  a  bit;  then  gave  us  his  blessing,  and 
bundled  us  out." 

"Then  I've  lost  nothing,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt. 

"Not  you.  Well,  I  don't  know.  May- 
hap if  you  had  been  there  he'd  have 
preached  his  best.  But  la!  we  warn't 
worth  it." 

At  this  conjecture  Mrs.  Gaunt's  face 
burned,  but  she  said  nothing:  only  she 
cut  the  interview  short,  and  dismissed  Bet- 
ty with  her  bundle. 

As  Betty  crossed  the  landing,  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  new  lady's-maid,  Caroline  Ryder, 
stepped  accidentally,  on  purpose,  out  of  an 
adjoining  room,  in  which  she  had  been 
lurking,  and  lifted  her  black  brows  in 
affected  surprise.  "What,  are  you  going 
to  strip  the  house,  my  woman?"  said  she, 
quietly. 

Betty  put  down  the  bundle,  and  set  her 
arms  akimbo.  "There  is  none  on't  stolen, 
anyway,"  said  she. 

Caroline's  black  eyes  flashed  fire  at  this, 
and  her  cheek  lost  color;  but  she  parried 
the  innuendo  skillfully.  "Taking  my  per- 
quisites on  the  sly — that  is  not  so  very  far 
from  stealing." 

"Oh,  there's  plenty  left  for  you,  my  fine 
lady.  Besides,  you  don't  want  her;  you 
can  set  your  cap  at  the  master,  they  say. 
I'm  too  old  for  that,  and  too  honest  into 
the  bargain." 

"Too  ill-favored,  you  mean,  ye  old  har- 
ridan," said  Ryder,  contemptuously. 

But,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  dealt 
with,  Betty's  thrust  went  home:  and  the 
pair  were  mortal  enemies  from  that  hour. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  came  down  from  her  room 
discomposed :  from  that  she  became  rest- 
less and  irritable;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  at  last  Mr.  Gaunt  told  her,  good-hu- 
moredly  enough,  if  going  to  church  made 
her  ill  (meaning  peevish),  she  had  better 


go  to  chapel.  "You  are  right,"  said  she, 
"and  so  I  will." 

The  next  Sunday  she  was  at  her  post  in 
good  time. 

The  preacher  cast  an  anxious  glance 
around  to  see  if  she  was  there.  Her  quick 
eye  saw  that  glance,  and  it  gave  her  a  de- 
mure pleasure. 

This  day  he  was  more  eloquent  than 
ever :  and  he  delivered  a  beautiful  passage 
concerning  those  who  do  good  in  secret.  In 
uttering  these  eloquent  sentences  his  cheek 
glowed,  and  he  could  not  deny  himself  the 
pleasure  of  looking  down  at  the  lovely  face 
that  was  turned  up  to  him.  Probably  his 
look  was  more  expressive  than  he  intended. 
The  celestial  eyes  sank  under  it,  and  were 
abashed,  and  the  fair  cheek  burned:  and 
then  so  did  Leonard's  at  that. 

Thus,  subtly  yet  effectually,  did  these 
two  minds  communicate  in  a  crowd  that 
never  noticed  nor  suspected  the  delicate  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  that  was  going  on 
under  their  very  eyes. 

In  a  general  way  compliments  did  not 
seduce  Mrs.  Gaunt:  she  was  well  used  to 
them,  for  one  thing.  But  to  be  praised  in 
that  sacred  edifice,  and  from  the  pulpit, 
and  by  such  an  orator  as  Leonard,  and  to 
be  praised  in  words  so  sacred  and  beautiful 
that  the  ears  around  her  drank  them  with 
delight — all  this  made  her  heart  beat,  and 
filled  her  with  soft  and  sweet  complacency. 

And  then  to  be  thanked  in  public,  yet, 
as  it  were,  clandestinely,  this  gratified  the 
furtive  tendency  of  woman. 

There  was  no  irritability  this  afternoon; 
but  a  gentle  radiance  that  diffused  itself  on 
all  around,  and  made  the  whole  household 
happy — especially  Griffith,  whose  pipe  she 
filled,  for  once,  with  her  own  white  hand, 
and  talked  dogs,  horses,  calves,  hinds, 
cows,  politics,  markets,  hay,  to  please  him: 
and  seemed  interested  in  them  all. 

But  the  next  day  she  changed:  ill  at 
ease,  and  out  of  spirits,  and  could  settle 
to   nothing. 

It  was  very  hot  for  one  thing;  and,  alto- 
gether, a  sort  of  lassitude  and  distaste  for 
everything  overpowered  her,  and  she  re- 
tired into  the  grove,  and  sat  languidly  on 
a  seat  with  half-closed  eyes. 
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But  her  meditations  were  no  longer  so 
calm  and  speculative  as  heretofore.  She 
found  her  mind  constantly  recurring  to  one 
person,  and,  above  all,  to  the  discovery  she 
had  made  of  her  portrait  in  his  possession. 
She  had  turned  it  off  to  Betty  Gough ;  but 
here  in  her  calm  solitude  and  umbrageous 
twilight,  her  mind  crept  out  of  its  cave, 
'like  wild  and  timid  things  at  dusk,  and 
whispered  to  her  heart  that  Leonard  per- 
haps admired  her  more  than  was  safe  or 
prudent. 

Then  this  alarmed  her,  yet  caused  her  a 
secret  complacency;  and  that,  her  furtive 
satisfaction,  alarmed  her  still  more. 

Now,  while  she  sat  thus  absorbed,  she 
heard  a  gentle  footstep  coming  near.  She 
looked  up,  and  there  was  Leonard  close 
to  her;  standing  meekly,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  bosom. 

His  being  there  so  pat  upon  her  thoughts 
scared  her  out  of  her  habitual  self-com- 
mand. She  started  up,  with  a  faint  cry, 
and  stood  panting,  as  if  about  to  fly,  with 
her  beautiful  eyes  turned  large  upon  him. 

He  put  forth  a  deprecating  hand,  and 
soothed  her.  "Forgive  me,  madam,"  said 
he,  "I  have  unawares  intruded  on  your 
privacy;  I  will  retire." 

"Nay,"  said  she,  falteringly,  "you  are 
welcome.  But  no  one  comes  here;  so  I 
was  startled."  Then  recovering  herself, 
"  Excuse  my  ill  manners.  'Tis  so  strange 
that  you  should  come  to  me  here,  of  all 
places. " 

"Nay,  my  daughter,"  said  the  priest, 
"not  so  very  strange :  contemplative  minds 
love  such  places.  Calling  one  day  to  see 
you,  I  found  this  sweet  and  solemn  grove; 
the  like  I  never  saw  in  England :  and  to- 
day I  returned  in  hopes  to  profit  by  it. 
Do  but  look  around  at  these  tall  columns ; 
how  calm,  how  reverend !  'Tis  God's  own 
temple,  not  built  with  hands." 

"Indeed  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  ear- 
nestly. Then,  like  a  woman  as  she  was, 
"So  you  came  to  see  my  trees,  not  me."' 

Leonard  blushed.  "I  did  not  design  to 
return  without  paying  my  respects  to  her 
who  owns  this  temple,  and  is  worthy  of 
it;  nay,  I  beg  you  not  to  think  me  un- 
grateful." 


His  humility  and  gentle  but  earnest 
voice  made  Mrs.  Gaunt  ashamed  of  her 
petulance.  She  smiled  sweetly  and  looked 
pleased.  However,  ere  long,  she  attacked 
him  again.  "  Father  Francis  used  to  visit 
us  often,"  said  she.  "He  made  friends 
with  my  husband,  too.  And  I  never 
lacked  an  adviser  while  he  was  here." 

Leonard  looked  so  confused  at  this  second 
reproach  that  Mrs.  Gaunt's  heart  began  to 
yearn.  However,  he  said,  humbly,  that 
Francis  was  a  secular  priest,  whereas  he 
was  convent-bred.  He  added,  that  by  his 
years  and  experience  Francis  was  better 
fitted  to  advise  persons  of  her  age  and  sex, 
in  matters  secular,  than  he  was.  He  con- 
cluded timidly  that  he  was  ready,  never- 
theless, to  try  and  advise  her;  but  could 
not,  in  such  matters,  assume  the  authority 
that  belongs  to  age  and  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  she,  earnestly,  "guide 
and  direct  my  soul,  and  I  am  content." 

He  said  yes !  that  was  his  duty  and  his 
right. 

Then,  after  a  certain  hesitation,  which 
at  once  let  her  know  what  was  coming,  he 
began  to  thank  her,  with  infinite  grace  and 
sweetness,  for  her  kindness  to  him. 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  said 
she  was  not  aware  of  any  kindness  she  had 
shown  him  worth  speaking  of. 

"  That  but  shows,"  said  he,  "  how  natural 
it  is  to  you  to  do  acts  of  goodness.  My 
poor  room  is  a  very  bower  now,  and  I  am 
happy  in  it.  I  used  to  feel  very  sad  there 
at  times;  but  your  hand  has  cured  me." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  colored  beautifully.  "You 
make  me  ashamed,"  said  she.  "Things 
are  come  to  a  pass  indeed,  if  a  lady  may 
not  send  a  few  flowers  and  things  to  her 
spiritual  father  without  being  thanked  for 
it.  And,  oh,  sir,  what  are  earthly  flowers 
compared  with  those  blossoms  of  the  soul 
you  have  shed  so  liberally  over  us?  Our 
immortal  parts  were  all  asleep  when  you 
came  here  and  wakened  them  by  the  fire 
of  your  words.  Eloquence !  'twas  a  thing 
I  had  read  of,  but  never  heard,  nor  thought 
to  hear.  Methought  the  orators  and  poets 
of  the  Church  were  all  in  their  graves  this 
thousand  years,  and  she  must  go  all  the 
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way  to  Heaven  that  would  hear  the 
soul's  true  music.  But  I  know  better 
now." 

Leonard  colored  high  with  pleasure. 
"Such  praise  from  you  is  too  sweet,"  he 
muttered.  "I  must  not  court  it.  The 
heart  is  full  of  vanity."  And  he  depre- 
cated further  eulogy,  by  a  movement  of 
the  hand  extremely  refined,  and,  in  fact, 
rather  feminine. 

Deferring  to  his  wish,  Mrs.  Gaunt  glided 
to  other  matters,  and  was  naturally  led  to 
speak  of  the  prospects  of  their  Church,  and 
the  possibility  of  reconverting  these  islands. 
This  had  been  the  dream  of  her  young 
heart;  but  marriage  and  maternity,  and 
the  universal  coldness  with  which  the  sub- 
ject had  been  received,  had  chilled  her  so, 
that  of  late  years  she  had  almost  ceased  to 
speak  of  it.  Even  Leonard,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  listened  coldly  to  her;  but 
now  his  heart  was  open  to  her.  He  was, 
in  fact,  quite  as  enthusiastic  on  this  point 
as  ever  she  had  been;  and  then  he  had 
digested  his  aspirations  into  clearer  forms. 
Not  onty  had  he  resolved  that  Great  Britain 
must  be  reconverted,  but  had  planned  the 
way  to  do  it.  His  cheek  glowed,  his  eyes 
gleamed,  and  he  poured  out  his  hopes  and 
his  plans  before  her  with  an  eloquence  that 
few  mortals  could  have  resisted. 

As  for  this,  his  hearer,  she  was  quite 
carried  away  by  it.  She  joined  herself  to 
his  plans  on  the  spot;  she  begged,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  to  be  permitted  to  sup- 
port him  in  this  great  cause.  She  devoted 
to  it  her  substance,  her  influence,  and  every 
gift  that  God  had  given  her:  the  hours 
passed  like  minutes  in  this  high  converse; 
and  when  the  tinkling  of  the  little  bell  at 
a  distance  summoned  him  to  vespers,  he 
left  her  with  a  gentle  regret  he  scarcely 
tried  to  conceal,  and  she  went  slowly  in 
like  one  in  a  dream,  and  the  world  seemed 
dead  to  her  forever. 

Nevertheless,  when  Mrs.  Ryder,  comb- 
ing out  her  long  hair,  gave  one  inadvertent 
tug,  the  fair  enthusiast  came  back  to  earth, 
and  asked  her,  rather  sharply,  who  her  head 
was  running  on. 

Ryder,  a  very  handsome  young  woman, 


with  fine  black  eyes,  made  no  reply,  but 
only  drew  her  breath  audibly  hard. 

I  do  not  very  much  wonder  at  that,  nor 
at  my  having  to  answer  that  question  for 
Mrs.  Ryder.  For  her  head  was  at  that 
moment  running,  like  any  other  woman's, 
on  the  man  she  was  in  lo*ve  with. 

And  the  man  she  was  in  love  with  was 
the  husband  of  the  lady  whose  hair  she 
was  combing,  and  who  put  her  that  curi- 
ous question — plump. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

This  Caroline  Ryder  was  a  character 
almost  impossible  to  present  so  as  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  recognize  her  should  she 
cross  his  path ;  so  great  was  the  contradic- 
tion between  what  she  was  and  what  she 
seemed,  and  so  perfect  was  the  imitation. 

She  looked  a  respectable  young  spin- 
ster, with  a  grace  of  manner  beyond  her 
station,  and  a  decency  and  propriety  of 
demeanor  that  inspired   respect. 

She  was  a  married  woman,  separated 
from  her  husband  by  mutual  consent; 
and  she  had  had  many  lovers,  each  of 
whom  she  had  loved  ardently — for  a  little 
while.  She  was  a  woman  that  brought  to 
bear  upon  foolish,  culpable  loves  a  mental 
power  that  would  have  adorned  the  wool- 
sack. 

The  moment  prudence  or  waning  inclina- 
tion made  it  advisable  to  break  with  the 
reigning  favorite,  she  set  to  work  to  cool 
him  down  by  deliberate  coldness,  sullen- 
ness,  insolence;  and  generally  succeeded. 
But  if  he  was  incurable,  she  never  hesi- 
tated as  to  her  course;  she  smiled  again 
on  him,  and  looked  out  for  another  place: 
being  an  invaluable  servant,  she  got  one 
directly ;  and  was  off  to  fresh  pastures. 

A  female  rake;  but  with  the  air  of  a 
very  prude. 

A  woman,  however  cunning  and  reso- 
lute, always  plays  this  game  at  one  great 
disadvantage ;  for  instance,  one  day,  Caro- 
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line  Ryder,  finding  herself  unable  to  shake 
off  a  certain  boyish  lover,  whom  she  had 
won  and  got  terribly  tired  of,  retired  from 
her  place,  and  went  home,  and  left  him 
blubbering.  But  by  and  by,  in  a  retired 
village,  she  deposited  an  angelic  babe  of 
the  female  sex,  with  fair  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  the  very  image  of  her  abandoned 
Cherubin.  Let  me  add,  as  indicating  the 
strange  force  of  her  character,  that  she 
concealed  this  episode  from  Cherubin  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  was  soon 
lady's  maid  again  in  another  county,  as 
demure  as  ever,  and  ripe  for  fresh  adven- 
tures. 

But  her  secret  maternity  added  a  fresh 
trait  to  her  character ;  she  became  merce- 
nary. 

This  wise,  silly,  prudent,  coquettish  de- 
mon was  almost  perfect  in  the  family  rela- 
tions: an  excellent  daughter,  a  good  sister, 
and  a  devoted  mother.  And  so  are  tig- 
resses, and  wicked  Jewesses. 
'  Item — the  decency  and  propriety  of  her 
demeanor  were  not  all  hypocrisy,  but  half 
hypocrisy,  and  half  inborn  and  instinctive 
good  taste  and  good  sense. 

As  dangerous  a  creature  to  herself  and 
others  as  ever  tied  on  a  bonnet. 

On  her  arrival  at  Hernshaw  Castle  she 
cast  her  eyes  round  to  see  what  there  was 
to  fall  in  love  with ;  and  observed  the  game- 
keeper, Tom  Leicester.  She  gave  him  a 
smile  or  two  that  won  his  heart;  but  there 
she  stopped:  for  soon  the  ruddy  cheek, 
brown  eyes,  manly  proportions  and  square 
shoulders  of  her  master  attracted  this  con- 
noisseur in  male  beauty.  And  then  his 
manner  was  so  genial  and  hearty,  with  a 
smile  for  everybody.  Mrs.  Ryder  eyed  him 
demurely  day  by  day,  and  often  opened  a 
window  slyly  to  watch  him  unseen. 

From  that  she  got  to  throwing  herself  in 
his  way ;  and  this  with  such  art  that  he 
never  discovered  it,  though  he  fell  in  with 
her  about  the  house  six  times  as  often  as 
he  met  his  wife  or  any  other  inmate. 

She  had  already  studied  his  character, 
and,  whether  she  arranged  to  meet  him 
full  or  to  cross  him,  it  was  always  with  a 
courtesy  and  a  sunshiny  smile;  he  smiled 
on  her  in  his  turn  and  felt  a  certain  pleas- 


ure at  sight  of  her:  for  he  loved  to  see 
people  bright  and  cheerful  about  him. 

Then  she  did,  of  her  own  accord,  what 
no  other  master  on  earth  would  have  per- 
suaded her  to  do  :  looked  over  his  linen ; 
sewed  on  buttons  for  him;  and  sometimes 
the  artful  jade  deliberately  cut  a  button 
off  a  clean  shirt,  and  then  came  to  him  and 
sewed  it  on  during  wear.  This  brought 
about  a  contact  none  knew  better  than  she 
how  to  manage  to  a  man's  undoing.  The 
seeming  timidity  that  fills  the  whole  elo- 
quent person,  and  tempts  a  man  to  attack 
by  telling  him  he  is  powerful — the  droop- 
ing lashes  that  hint,  "Ah,  do  not  take 
advantage  of  this  situation,  or  the  .conse- 
quences may  be  terrible,  and  will  certainly 
be  delicious" — the  delicate  and  shy,  yet 
lingering  touch — the  twenty  stitches  where 
nine  would  be  plenty — the  one  coy,  but 
tender  glance  at  parting — all  this  soft 
witchcraft  beset  Griffith  Gaunt,  and  told 
on  him ;  but  not  as  yet  in  the  way  his  in- 
amorata intended. 

"Kate,"  said  he  one  day,  "that  girl  of 
yours  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold." 

"Indeed!"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  frigidly; 
"I  have  not  discovered  it." 

"When  Caroline  found  that  her  master  was 
single-hearted,  and  loved  his  wife  too  well 
to  look  elsewhere,  instead  of  hating  him, 
she  began  to  love  him  more  seriously,  and 
to  hate  his  wife,  that  haughty  beauty,  who 
took  such  a  husband  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  held  him  tight  without  troubling  her 
head. 

It  was  a  coarse  age,  and  in  that  very  coun- 
ty more  than  one  wife  had  suffered  jealous 
agony  from  her  own  domestic.  But  here 
the  parts  were  inverted :  the  lady  was  at 
her  ease ;  the  servant  paid  a  bitter  penalty 
for  her  folly.  She  was  now  passionately 
in  love,  and  had  to  do  menial  offices  for 
her  rival  every  hour  of  the  day;  she  must 
sit  with  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  make  her  dresses, 
and  consult  with  her  how  to  set  off  her 
hateful  beauty  to  the  best  advantage.  She 
had  to  dress  her,  and  look  daggers  at  her 
satin  skin  and  royal  neck,  and  to  sit  behind 
her  an  hour  at  a  time,  combing  and  brush- 
ing her  long  golden  hair. 

How  she  longed  to  tear  a  handful  of  it 
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out,  and  then  run  away !  Instead  of  that, 
her  happy  rival  expected  her  to  be  as  tender 
and  coaxing  with  it  as  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  was  with  the  queen's  of  France. 

Ryder  called  it  "yellow  stuff"  down  in 
the  kitchen;  that  was  one  comfort,  but  a 
feeble  one;  the  sun  came  in  at  the  lady's 
window,  and  Ryder's  shapely  hand  was 
overflowed  and  her  eyes  offended  by  waves 
of  burnished  gold:  and  one  day  Griffith 
came  in  and  kissed  it  in  her  very  hand. 
His  lips  felt  nothing  but  his  wife's  glori- 
ous hair;  but,  by  that  exquisite  sensibil- 
ity which  the  heart  can  convey  in  a  mo- 
ment to  the  very  finger  nails,  Caroline's 
hand,  beneath,  felt  the  soft  touch  through 
her  mistress's  hair;  and  the  enamored  hyp- 
ocrite thrilled,  and  then  sickened. 

The  other  servants  knew,  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  history,  that  Griffith  and  Kate 
lived  together  a  happy  couple;  but  this  ar- 
dent prude  was  compelled  by  her  position 
to  see  it,  and  realize  i  t,  every  day.  She  had 
to  witness  little  conjugal  caresses,  and  they 
turned  her  sick  with  jealousy.  She  was 
Nobody.  They  took  no  more  account  of 
her  than  of  the  furniture.  The  creature 
never  flinched,  but  stood  at  her  post  and 
ground  her  white  teeth  in  silence,  and 
burned,  and  pined,  and  raged,  and  froze, 
and  was  a  model  of  propriety. 

On  the  day  in  question  she  was  thinking 
of  Griffith, as  usual, and  wondering  whether 
he  would  always  prefer  yellow  hair  to 
black.  This  actually  put  her  off  her  guard 
for  once,  and  she  gave  the  rival  hair  a 
little  contemptuous  tug:  and  the  reader 
knows  what  followed. 

Staggered  by  her  mistress's  question, 
Caroline  made  no  reply,  but  only  panted  a 
little,  and  proceeded  more  carefully. 

But  oh !  the  struggle  it  cost  her  not  to 
slap  both  Mrs.  Gaunt' s  fair  cheeks  impar- 
tially with  the  backs  of  the  brushes !  And 
what  with  this  struggle,  and  the  repri- 
mand, and  the  past  agitations,  by  and  by 
the  comb  ceased  and  the  silence  was  broken 
by  faint  sobs. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  turned  calmly  round  and 
looked  full  at  her  hysterical  handmaid. 

"What  is  to  do?"  said  she.  "Is  it  be- 
cause I  chid  you,  child?     Nay,  you  need 


not  take  that  to  heart;  it  is  just  my  way: 
I  can  bear  anything  but  my  hair  pulled." 
With  this  she  rose  and  poured  some  drops 
of  sal- volatile  into  water,  and  put  it  to  her 
secret  rival's  lips:  it  was  kindly  done,  but 
with  that  sort  of  half-contemptuous  and 
thoroughly  cold  pity  women  are  apt  to 
show  to  women,  and  especially  when  one 
of  them  is  Mistress  and  the  other  is  Servant. 

Still  it  cooled  the  extreme  hatred  Caro- 
line had  nursed,  and  gave  her  a  little 
twinge,  and  awakened  her  intelligence. 
Now  her  intelligence  was  truly  remarkable 
when  not  blinded  by  passion.  She  was  a 
woman  with  one  or  two  other  masculine 
traits  besides  her  roving  heart.  For  in- 
stance, she  could  sit  and  think  hard  and 
practically  for  hours  together :  and  on  these 
occasions  her  thoughts  were  never  dreamy 
and  vague;  it  was  no  brown  study,  but 
good  hard  thinking.  She  would  knit  her 
coal-black  brows,  like  Lord  Thurlow  him- 
self, and  realize  the  situation,  and  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  with  a  steady  judicial 
power  rarely  found  in  her  sex;  and,  nota 
bene,  when  once  her  mind  had  gone 
through  this  process,  then  she  would  act 
with  almost  monstrous  resolution. 

She  now  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
for  'some  hours,  and  weighed  the  matter 
carefully. 

The  conclusion  she  arrived  at  was  this : 
that,  if  she  stayed  at  Hernshaw  Castle, 
there  would  be  mischief;  and  probably  she 
herself  would  be  the  principal  sufferer  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  as  she  was  now. 

She  said  to  herself:  "I  shall  go  mad,  or 
else  expose  myself,  and  be  turned  away 
with  loss  of  character;  and  then  what  will 
become  of  me,  and  my  child?  Better  lose 
life  or  reason  than  character.  I  know  what 
I  have  to  go  through ;  I  have  left  a  man 
ere  now  with  my  heart  tugging  at  me  to 
stay  beside  him.  It  is  a  terrible  wrench; 
and  then  all  seems  dead  for  a  long  while 
without  him.  But  the  world  goes  on  and 
takes  you  round  with  it;  and  by  and  by 
you  find  there  are  as  good  fish  left  in  the 
sea.  I'll  go  while  I've  sense  enough  left 
to  see  I  must." 

The  very  next  day  she  came  to  Mrs. 
Gaunt  and  said  she  wished  to  leave. 
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"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  coldly. 
"May  I  ask  the  reason?" 

"Oh,  I  have  no  complaint  to  make, 
ma'am,  none  whatever;  but  I  am  not 
happy  here ;  and  I  wish  to  go  when  my 
month's  up,  or  sooner,  ma'am,  if  you 
could  suit  yourself." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  considered  a  moment :  then 
she  said,  "You  came  all  the  way  from 
Gloucestershire  to  me;  had  you  not  bet- 
ter give  the  place  a  fair  trial?  I  have  had 
two  or  three  good  servants  that  felt  un- 
comfortable at  first ;  but  they  soon  found 
out  my  ways,  and  stayed  with  me  till  they 
married.  As  for  leaving  me  before  your 
month,  that  is  out  of  the  question." 

To  this  Ryder  said  not  a  word,  but 
merely  vented  a  little  sigh,  half  dogged, 
half  submissive;  and  went  catlike  about, 
arranging  her  mistress's  things  with  ad- 
mirable precision  and  neatness.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  watched  her,  without  seeming  to 
do  so,  and  observed  that  her  discontent 
did  not  in  the  least  affect  her  punctual 
discharge  of  her  duties.  Said  Mrs.  Gaunt 
to  herself,  "  This  servant  is  a  treasure ;  she 
shall  not  go."  And  Ryder  to  herself, 
"Well,  'tis  but  for  a  month;  and  then 
no  power  shall  keep  me  here." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Not  long  after  these  events  came  the 
county  ball.  Griffith  was  there,  but  no 
Mrs.  Gaunt.  This  excited  surprise,  and, 
among  the  gentlemen,  disappointment. 
They  asked  Griffith  if  she  was  unwell; 
he  thanked  them  dryly,  she  was  very 
well ;  and  that  was  all  they  could  get  out 
of  him.  But  to  the  ladies  he  let  out  that 
she  had  given  up  balls,  and,  indeed,  all 
reasonable  pleasures.  "She  does  nothing 
but  fast,  and  pray,  and  visit  the  sick." 
He  added,  with  rather  a  weak  smile,  "  I 
see  next  to  nothing  of  her."  A  minx  stood 
by  and  put  in  her  word.     "You  should 


take  to  your  bed;  then,  who  knows?  she 
might  look  in  upon  you." 

Griffith  laughed,  but  not  heartily.  In 
truth,  Mrs.  Gaunt's  religious  fervor  knew 
no  bounds.  Absorbed  in  pious  schemes 
and  religious  duties,  she  had  little  time, 
and  much  distaste,  for  frivolous  society; 
invited  none  but  the  devout,  and  found 
polite  excuses  for  not  dining  abroad.  She 
sent  her  husband  into  the  world  alone,  and 
laden  with  apologies.  "  My  wife  is  turned 
saint.  'Tis  a  sin  to  dance,  a  sin  to  hunt, 
a  sin  to  enjoy  ourselves.  We  are  here  to 
fast  and  pray  and  build  schools,  and  go  to 
church  twice  a  day." 

And  so  he  went  about  publishing  his 
household  ill;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  secret 
satisfaction  peeped  through  his  lugubrious 
accents.  An  ugly  saint  is  an  unmixed 
calamity  to  jolly  fellows;  but  to  be  lord 
and  master,  and  possessor,  of  a  beautiful 
saint,  was  not  without  its  piquant  charm. 
His  jealousy  was  dormant,  not  extinct; 
and  Kate's  piety  tickled  that  foible,  not 
wounded  it.  He  found  himself  the  rival 
of  heaven — and  the  successful  rival;  for, 
let  her  be  ever  so  strict,  ever  so  devout,  she 
must  give  her  husband  many  delights  she 
could  not  give  to  heaven. 

This  soft  and  piquant  phase  of  the  pas- 
sion did  not  last  long.  All  things  are  pro- 
gressive. 

Brother  Leonard  was  director  now,  as 
well  as  confessor;  his  visits  became  fre- 
quent; and  Mrs.  Gaunt  often  quoted  his 
authority  for  her  acts  or  her  sentiments. 
So  Griffith  began  to  suspect  that  the 
change  in '  his  wife  was  entirely  due  to 
Leonard ;  and  that,  with  all  her  eloquence 
and  fervor,  she  was  but  a  priest's  echo. 
This  galled  him.  To  be  sure  Leonard  was 
only  an  ecclesiastic ;  but  if  he  had  been  a 
woman,  Griffith  was  the  man  to  wince. 
His  wife  to  lean  so  on  another ;  his  wife 
to  withdraw  from  the  social  pleasures  she 
had  hitherto  shared  with  him ;  and  all  be- 
cause another  human  creature  disapproved 
them.  He  writhed  in  silence  awhile,  and 
then  remonstrated. 

He  was  met  at  first  with  ridicule :  "  Are 
you  going  to  be  jealous  of  my  confessor?" 
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and,  on  repeating  the  offense,  with  a  kind, 
but  grave  admonition,  that  silenced  him 
for  the  time,  but  did  not  cure  him,  nor 
even  convince  him. 

The  facts  were  too  strong :  Kate  was  no 
longer  to  him  the  genial  companion  she 
had  been;  gone  was  the  ready  sympathy 
with  which  she  had  listened  to  all  his  little 
earthly  concerns ;  and  as  for  his  hay-mak- 
ing, he  might  as  well  talk  about  it  to  an 
iceberg  as  to  the  partner  of  his  bosom. 

He  was  genial  by  nature,  and  could  not 
live  without  sympathy.  He  sought  it  in 
the  parlor  of  the  "Red  Lion." 

Mrs.  Gaunt's  high-bred  nostrils  told  her 
where  he  haunted,  and  it  caused  her  dis- 
may. Woman-like,  instead  of  opening 
tier  battery  at  once,  she  wore  a  gloomy 
and  displeased  air,  which  a  few  months 
ago  would  have  served  her  turn  and 
brought  about  an  explanation  at  once; 
but  Griffith  took  it  for  a  stronger  dose 
of  religious  sentiment,  and  trundled  off  to 
the  "  Red  Lion"  all  the  more. 

So  then  at  last  she  spoke  her  mind,  and 
asked  him  how  he  could  lower  himself  so, 
and  afflict  her. 

"  Oh !"  said  he  doggedly,  "  this  house  is 
too  cold  for  me  now.  My  mate  is  priest- 
rid.  Plague  on  the  knave  that  hath  put 
coldness  'twixt  thee  and  me." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  froze  visibly,  and  said  no 
more  at  that  time. 

One  bit  of  sunshine  remained  in  the 
house,  and  shone  brighter  than  ever  on 
its  chilled  master  —  shone  through  two 
black,  seducing  eyes. 

Some  three  months  before  the  date  we 
have  now  reached,  Caroline  Ryder's  two 
boxes  were  packed  and  corded  ready  to  go 
next  day.  She  had  quietly  persisted  in 
her  resolution  to  leave,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
though  secretly  angry,  had  been  just  and 
magnanimous  enough  to  give  her  a  good 
character. 

Now  female  domestics  are  like  the  little 
birds;  if  that  great  hawk,  their  mistress, 
follows  them  about,  it  is  a  deadly  griev- 
ance ;  but  if  she  does  not,  they  follow  her 
about,  and  pester  her  with  idle  questions, 
and  invite  the  beak  and  claws  of  petty 
tyranny  and  needless  interference. 


So  the  afternoon  before  she  was  to  leave, 
Caroline  Ryder  came  to  her  mistress's  room 
on  some  imaginary  business.  She  was  not 
there.  Ryder,  forgetting  that  it  did  not 
matter  a  straw,  proceeded  to  hunt  her 
everywhere ;  and  at  last  ran  out,  with 
only  her  capon,  to  "the  Dame's  Haunt" 
and  there  she  was;  but  not  alone:  she 
was  walking  up  and  down  with  Brother 
Leonard.  Their  backs  were  turned,  and 
Ryder  came  up  behind  them.  Leonard 
was  pacing  gravely,  with  his  head  gently 
drooping  as  usual.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  walk- 
ing elastically,  and  discoursing  with  great 
fire  and  animation. 

Ryder  glided  after,  noiseless  as  a  ser- 
pent, more  bent  on  wondering  and  watch- 
ing now  than  on  overtaking;  for  inside 
the  house  her  mistress  showed  none  of  this 
charming  vivacity. 

Presently  the  keen,  black  eyes  observed 
a  "  trifle  light  as  air"  that  made  them  shine 
again. 

She  turned  and  wound  herself  among 
the  trees  and  disappeared.  Soon  after 
she  was  in  her  own  room,  a  changed 
woman.  With  glowing  cheeks,  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  nimble  fingers,  she  un- 
corded her  boxes,  unpacked  her  things, 
and   placed  them  neatly  in  the  drawers. 

What  more  had  she  seen  than  I  have 
indicated? 

Only  this:  Mrs.  Gaunt,  in  the  warmth 
of  discourse,  laid  her  hand  lightly  for  a 
moment  on  the  priest's  shoulder.  That  was 
nothing,  she  had  laid  the  same  hand  on 
Ryder;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  a  Httle  womanly 
way  she  had,  and  a  hand  that  settled  like 
down.  But  this  time,  as  she  withdrew  it 
again,  that  delicate  hand  seemed  to  speak; 
it  did  not  leave  Leonard's  shoulder  all  at 
once,  it  glided  slowly  away,  first  the  palm, 
then  the  fingers,  and  so  parted  lingeringly. 
The  other  woman  saw  this  subtile  touch 
of  womanhood,  coupled  it  with  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  vivacity  and  the  air  of  happiness 
that  seemed  to  inspire  her  whole  eloquent 
person,  and  formed  an  extreme  conclusion 
on  the  spot,  though  she  could  not  see  the 
lady's  face. 

When  Mrs.  Gaunt  came  in  she  met  her 
and  addressed  her  thus:  "If  you  please, 
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ma'am,  have  you  any  one  coming  in  my 
place?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 
"You  know  I  have  not,"  said  she,  naught- 

iiy. 

"Then,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  ma'am, 
I  will  stay.  To  be  sure  the  place  is  dull; 
but  I  have  got  a  good  mistress — and — " 

"That  will  do,  Ryder:  a  servant  has  al- 
ways her  own  reasons,  and  never  tells  them 
to  her  mistress.  You  can  stay  this  time; 
but  the  next,  you  go ;  and  once  for  all — I 
am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

Ryder  called  up  a  look  all  submission, 
and  retired  with  an  obeisance.  But,  once 
out  of  sight,  she  threw  off  the  mask  and 
expanded  with  insolent  triumph.  "Yes,  I 
have  my  own  reasons,"  said  she.  "Keep 
you  the  priest,  and  I'll  take  the  man." 

From  that  hour  Caroline  Ryder  watched 
her  mistress  like  a  lynx,  and  hovered  about 
her  master,  and  poisoned  him  slowly,  with 
vague,  insidious  hints. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Brother  Leonard,  like  many  holy 
men,  was  vain.  Not  vainer  than  St.  Paul, 
perhaps;  but  then  he  had  somewhat  less 
to  be  vain  of.  Not  but  what  he  had  his 
gusts  of  humility  and  diffidence :  only  they 
blew  over. 

At  first,  as  you  may  perhaps  remember, 
he  doubted  his  ability  to  replace  Father 
Francis  as  Mrs.  Gaunt's  director;  but, 
after  a  slight  disclaimer,  he  did  replace 
him,  and  had  no  more  misgivings  as  to  his 
fitness.  But  his  tolerance  and  good  sense 
were  by  no  means  equal  to  his  devotion 
and  his  persuasive  powers;  and  so  his  ad- 
vice in  matters  spiritual  and  secular  some- 
how sowed  the  first  seeds  of  conjugal  cool- 
ness in  Hernshaw  Castle. 

And  now  Ryder  slyly  insinuated  into 
Griffith's  ear  that  the  mistress  told  the 
priest  everything,  and  did  nothing  but  by 


his  advice.  Thus  the  fire  already  kindled 
was  fanned  by  an  artful  woman's  breath. 

Griffith  began  to  hate  Brother  Leonard, 
and  to  show  it  so  plainly  and  rudely  that 
Leonard  shrank  from  the  encounter,  and 
came  less  often,  and  stayed  but  a  few 
minutes.  Then  Mrs.  Gaunt  remonstrated 
gently  with  Griffith,  but  received  short, 
sullen  replies.  Then,  as  the  servile  element 
of  her  sex  was  comparatively  small  in  her, 
she  turned  bitter  and  cold,  and  avenged 
Leonard  indirectly,  but  openly,  with  those 
terrible  pins  and  needles  a  beloved  woman 
has  ever  at  command. 

Then  Griffith  became  moody,  and  down- 
right unhapy,  and  went  more  and  more  to 
the  "Red  Lion, "  seeking  comfort  there  now 
as  well  as  company. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  saw,  and  had  fits  of  irrita- 
tion, and  fits  of  pity,  and  sore  perplexity. 
She  knew  she  had  a  good  husband;  and, 
instead  of  taking  him  to  heaven  with  her, 
she  found  that  each  step  she  made  with 
Leonard's  help  toward  the  angelic  life 
seemed  somehow  to  be  bad  for  Griffith's 
soul  and  for  his  earthly  happiness. 

She  blamed  herself;  she  blamed  Griffith; 
she  blamed  the  Protestant  heresy;  she 
blamed  everybody  and  everything — except 
Brother  Leonard. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Griffith  sat  on  his 
own  lawn,  silently  smoking  his  pipe.  Mrs. 
Gaunt  came  to  him,  and  saw  an  air  of 
dejection  on  his  genial  face.  Her  heart 
yearned.  She  sat  down  beside  him  on  the 
bench,  and  sighed ;  then  he  sighed  too. 

"My  dear,"  said  she,  sweetly,  "fetch 
out  your  viol  da  gambo,  and  we  will  sing 
a  hymn  or  two  together  here  this  fine  after- 
noon. We  can  praise  God  together,  though 
we  must  pray  apart;  alas  that  it  is  so!" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Griffith. 
"Nay,  I  forgot;  my  viol  da  gambo  is 
not  here.     'Tis   at  the 'Red  Lion.'" 

"At  the  'Red  Lion'!"  said  she,  bitterly. 
"What,  do  you  sing  there  as  well  as  drink? 
Oh,  husband,  how  can  you  so  demean  your- 
self?" 

"What  is  a  poor  man  to  do,  whose  wife 
is  priest-ridden,  and  got  to  be  no  company 
— except  for  angels?" 

"I  did  not  come  here  to  quarrel,"  said 
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she,  coldly  and  sadly.  Then  they  were 
both  silent  a  minute.  Then  she  got  up 
and  left  him. 

Brother  Leonard,  like  many  earnest  men, 
was  rather  intolerant.  He  urged  on  Mrs. 
Gaunt  that  she  had  too  many  Protestants 
in  her  household :  her  cook  and  her  nurse- 
maid ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  Catholics. 
Mrs.  Gaunt  on  this  was  quite  ready  to  turn 
them  both  off,  and  that  without  disguise. 
But  Leonard  dissuaded  her  from  so  violent 
a  measure.  She  had  better  take  occasion  to 
part  with  one  of  them,  and  by  and  by  with 
the  other. 

The  nursemaid  was  the  first  to  go,  and 
her  place  was  filled  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 
Then  the  cook  received  warning.  But  this 
did  not  pass  off  so  quietly.  Jane  Bannister 
was  a  buxom,  hearty  woman,  well  liked 
by  her  fellow  servants.  Her  parents  lived 
in  the  village,  and  she  had  been  six  years 
with  the  Gaunts,  and  her  honest  heart  clung 
to  them.  She  took  to  crying;  used  to  burst 
out  in  the  middle  of  her  work,  or  while 
conversing  with  fitful  cheerfulness  on  or- 
dinary topics. 

One  day  Griffith  found  her  crying,  and 
Ryder  consoling  her  as  carelessly  and  con- 
temptuously as  possible. 

"Heyday,  lasses!"  said  he;  "what  is 
your  trouble?" 

At  this  Jane's  tears  flowed  in  a  stream, 
and  Ryder  made  no  reply,  but  waited. 

At  last,  and  not  till  the  third  or  fourth 
time  of  asking,  Jane  blurted  out  that  she 
had  got  the  sack;  such  was  her  homely 
expression,  dignified,  however,  by  honest 
tears. 

"What  for?"  asked  Griffith  kindly. 

"Nay,  sir,"  sobbed  Jane,  "that  is  what 
I  want  to  know.  Our  dame  ne'er  found  a 
fault  in  me;  and  now  she  does  pack  me  off 
like  a  dog.  Me  that  have  been  here  this 
six  years,  and  got  to  feel  at  home.  "What 
will  father  say?  He'll  give  me  a  hiding. 
For  two  pins  I'd  drown  myself  in  the 
mere." 

"Come,  you  must  not  blame  the  mis- 
tress," said  the  sly  Ryder.  "She  is  a  good 
mistress  as  ever  breathed:  'tis  all  the 
priest's  doings.      I'll  tell  you  the  truth, 


master,  if  you  will  pass  me  your  word  I 
shan't  be  sent  away  for  it." 

"I  pledge  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman," 
said  Griffith. 

"Well,  then,  sir,  Jane's  fault  is  yours 
and  mine.  She  is  not  a  Papist;  and  that 
is  why  she  is  to  go.  How  I  come  to  know, 
I  listened  in  the  next  room,  and  heard  the 
priest  tell  our  dame  she  must  send  away 
two  of  us  and  have  Catholics.  The  priest's 
word  it  is  law  in  this  house.  'Twas  in 
March  he  gave  the  order :  Harriet,  she  went 
in  May,  and  now  poor  Jane  is  to  go — for 
walking  to  church  behind  you,  sir.  But 
there,  Jane,  I  believe  he  would  get  our 
very  master  out  of  the  house  if  he  could ; 
and  then  what  would  become  of  us  all?" 

Griffith  turned  black,  and  then  ashy 
pale,  under  this  venomous  tongue,  and 
went  away  without  a  word,  looking  dan- 
gerous. 

Ryder  looked  after  him,  and  her  black 
eye  glittered  with  a  kind  of  fiendish  beauty. 

Jane,  having  told  her  mind,  now  began 
to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit.  "Mrs.  Ryder," 
said  she,  "  I  never  thought  to  like  you  so 
well ;" — and,  with  that,  gave  her  a  great, 
hearty,  smacking  kiss;  which  Rj-der,  to 
judge  by  her  countenance,  relished,  as 
epicures  albumen.  "  I  won't  cry  no  more. 
After  all  this  house  is  no  place  for  us  that 
be  women;  'tis  a  fine  roost,  to  be  sure! 
where  the  hen  she  crows  and  the  cock  do 
but  cluck." 

Town-bred  Ryder  laughed  at  the  rustic 
maid's  simile;  and,  not  to  be  outdone  in 
metaphor,  told  her  there  were  dogs  that 
barked,  and  dogs  that  bit.  "  Our  master 
is  one  of  those  that  bite.  I've  done  the 
priest's  business.  He  is  as  like  to  get 
the  sack  as  you  are." 

Griffith  found  his  wife  seated  on  the 
lawn  reading.  He  gulped  down  his  ire 
as  well  as  he  could ;  but  nevertheless  his 
voice  trembled  a  little  with  suppressed 
passion. 

"  So  Jane  is  turned  off  now,"  said  he. 

"I  don't  know  about  being  turned  off," 
replied  Mrs.  Gaunt,  calmly;  "but  she 
leaves  me  next  month,  and  Cicely  Davis 
comes  back." 
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"  And  Cicely  Davis  is  a  useless  slut  that 
cannot  boil  a  potato  fit  to  eat;  but  then 
she  is  a  Papist,  and  poor  Jenny  is  a  Protes- 
tant, and  can  cook  a  dinner." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "do  not 
you  trouble  about  the  servants;  leave 
them  to  me." 

"And  welcome;  but  this  is  not  your 
doing,  it  is  that  Leonard's:  and  I  cannot 
allow  a  Popish  priest  to  turn  off  all  my 
servants  that  are  worth  their  salt.  Come, 
Kate,  you  used  to  be  a  sensible  woman 
and  a  tender  wife;  now  I  ask  you,  is  a 
young  bachelor  a  fit  person  to  govern 
a  man's  family?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  laughed  in  his  face.  "A 
young  bachelor!"  said  she;  "who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  term  applied  to  a  priest 
— and  a  saint  upon  earth?" 

"  Why,  he  is  not  married,  so  he  must 
be  a  bachelor ;  and  I  say  again  it  is  mon- 
strous for  a  young  bachelor  to  come  be- 
tween old  married  folk,  and  hear  all  their 
secrets,  and  have  a  finger  in  every  pie,  and 
set  up  to  be  master  of  my  house,  and  order 
my  wife  to  turn  away  my  servants  for  go- 
ing to  church  behind  me.  Why  not  turn 
me  away  too?     Their  fault  is  mine." 

"Griffith,  you  are  in  a  passion,  and  I 
begin  to  think  you  want  to  put  me  in 
one." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  am.  Job's  patience 
went  at  last,  and  mine  has  been  sore  tried 
this  many  a  month.  'Twas  bad  enough 
when  the  man  was  only  your  confessor; 
you  told  him  everything,  and  you  don't 
tell  me  everything.  He  knew  your  very 
heart,  better  than  I  do,  and  that  was  a 
bitter  thing  for  me  to  bear,  that  love  you 
and  have  no  secrets  from  you.  But  every 
man  who  marries  a  Catholic  must  endure 
this;  so  I  put  a  good  face  on  it,  though 
my  heart  was  often  sore ;  'twas  the  price  I 
had  to  pay  for  my  pearl  of  womankind. 
But  since  he  set  up  your  governor  as  well, 
you  are  a  changed  woman ;  you  shun  com- 
pany abroad,  you  freeze  my  friends  at 
home.  You  have  made  the  house  so  cold 
that  I  am  fain  to  seek  the  'Red  Lion'  for 
a  smile  or  a  kindly  word:  and  now,  to 
please  this  fanatical  priest,  you  would  turn 
away  the  best  servants  I  have,  and  put 


useless,  dirty  slatterns  in  their  place,  that 
happen  to  be  Papists.  You' did  not  use  to 
be  so  uncharitable,  nor  so  unreasonable. 
'Tis  the  priest's  doing.  He  is  my  secret, 
underhand  enemy:  I  feel  him  undermin- 
ing me,  inch  by  inch,  and  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  I  must  make  a  stand  somewhere, 
and  I  may  as  well  make  it  here ;  for  Jenny 
is  a  good  girl,  and  her  folk  live  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  she  helps  them.  Think  better  of 
it,  dame,  and  let  the  poor  wench  stay, 
though  she  does  go  to  church  behind  your 
husband." 

"Griffith,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "I  might 
retort  and  say  that  you  are  a  changed 
man ;  for  to  be  sure  you  did  never  use  to 
interfere  between  me  and  my  maids.  Are 
you  sure  some  mischief -making  woman  is 
not  advising  you?  But  there,  do  not  let 
us  chafe  one  another,  for  you  know  we  are 
hot-tempered  both  of  us.  Well,  leave  it 
for  the  present,  my  dear;  prithee  let  me 
think  it  over  till  to-morrow,  at  all  events, 
and  try  if  I  can  satisfy  you." 

The  jealous  husband  saw  through  this 
proposal  directly.  He  turned  purple. 
"  That  is  to  say,  you  must  ask  your 
priest  first  for  leave  to  show  your  hus- 
band one  grain  of  respect  and  affection, 
and  not  make  him  quite  a  cipher  in  his 
own  house.  No,  Kate,  no  man  who  re- 
spects himself  will  let  another  man  come 
between  himself  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom. 
This  business  is  between  you  and  me:  I 
will  brook  no  interference  in  it;  and  I  tell 
you  plainly,  if  you  turn  this  poor  lass  off 
to  please  this  d — d  priest,  I'll  turn  the 
priest  off  to  please  her  and  her  folk. 
They  are  as  good  as  he  is,  anyway." 

The  bitter  contempt  with  which  he  spoke 
of  Brother  Leonard,  and  this  astounding 
threat,  imported  a  new  and  dangerous  ele- 
ment into  the  discussion:  it  stung  Mrs. 
Gaunt  beyond  bearing.  She  turned  with 
flashing  eyes  upon  Griffith. 

"As  good  as  he  is?  The  scum  of  my 
kitchen !  You  will  make  me  hate  the  mis- 
chief-making hussy.  She  shall  pack  out 
of  the  house  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Then  I  say  that  priest  shall  never  darken 
my  doors  again." 

"Then   1  say   they  are  my  doors,  not 
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yours ;  and  that  holy  man  shall  brighten 
them  whenever  he  will." 

If  to  strike  an  adversary  dumb  is  the 
tongue's  triumph,  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  vic- 
torious; for  Griffith  gasped,  but  did  not 
reply. 

They  faced  each  other,  pale  with  fury ; 
but  no  more  words. 

No:  an  ominous  silence  succeeded  this 
lamentable  answer,  like  the  silence  that 
follows  a  thunder-clap. 

Griffith  stood  still  awhile,  benumbed  as 
it  were  by  the  cruel  stroke ;  then  cast  one 
speaking  look  of  anguish  and  reproach 
upon  her,  drew  himself  haughtily  up,  and 
stalked  away  like  a  wounded  lion. 

Well  said  the  ancients  that  anger  is  a 
short  madness.  When  we  reflect  in  cold 
blood  on  the  things  we  have  said  in  hot, 
how  impossible  they  seem!  how  out  of 
character  with  our  real  selves!  And  this 
is  one  of  the  recognized  symptoms  of 
mania. 

There  were  few  persons  could  compare 
with  Mrs.  Gaunt  in  native  magnanimity ; 
yet  how  ungenerous  a  stab  had  she  given. 

And  had  he  gone  on,  she  would  have 
gone  on ;  but  when  he  turned  silent  at  her 
bitter  thrust,  and  stalked  away  from  her, 
she  came  to  herself  almost  directly. 

She  thought,  "  Good  God !  what  have  I 
said  to  him?" 

And  the  flush  of  shame  came  to  her 
cheek,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

He  saw  them  not ;  he  had  gone  away, 
wounded  to  the  heart. 

You  see  it  was  true.  The  house  was 
hers;  tied  up  as  tight  as  wax.  The  very 
money  (his  own  money)  that  had  been 
spent  on  the  place  had  become  hers  by  be- 
ing expended  on  real  property;  he  could 
not  reclaim  it;  he  was  her  lodger,  a  de- 
pendent on  her  bounty. 

During  all  the  years  they  had  lived  to- 
gether she  had  never  once  assumed  the 
proprietor.  On  the  contrary,  she  put  him 
forward  as  the  squire,  and  slipped  quietly 
into  the  background.  Bene  latuit.  But, 
lo!  let  a  hand  be  put  out  to  bffend  her 
saintly  favorite,  and  that  moment  she 
could  waken  her  husband  from  his  dream 


and  put  him  down  into  his  true  legal  posi- 
tion with  a  word .  The  matrimonial  throne 
for  him  till  he  resisted  her  priest ;  and  then, 
a  stool  at  her  feet,  and  his. 

He  was  enraged  as  well  as  hurt;  but 
being  a  true  lover,  his  fury  was  leveled, 
not  at  the  woman  who  had  hurt  him,  but 
at  the  man  who  stood  out  of  sight  and  set 
her  on. 

By  this  time  the  reader  knows  his  good 
qualities,  and  his  defects;  superior  to  his 
wife  in  one  or  two  things,  he  was  by  no 
means  so  thorough  a  gentleman  as  she  was 
a  lady.  He  had  begun  to  make  a  party 
with  his  own  servants  against  the  com- 
mon enemy;  and,  in  his  wrath,  he  now 
took  another  step,  or  rather  a  stride,  in 
the  same  direction.  As  he  hurried  away 
to  the  public-house,  white  with  ire,  he  met 
his  gamekeeper  coming  in  with  a  bucketful 
of  fish,  fresh  caught.  "What  have  ye  got 
there?"  said  Griffith  roughly;  not  that  he 
was  angry  with  the  man,  but  that  his  very 
skin  was  full  of  wrath,  and  it  must  exude. 

Mr.  Leicester  did  not  relish  the  tone,  and 
replied,  bluntly  and  sulkily,  "Pike  for  our 
Papists." 

The  answer,  though  rude,  did  not  alto- 
gether displease  Griffith;  it  smacked  of 
odium  theologicum,  a  sentiment  he  was 
learning  to  understand.  "Put  'em  down, 
and  listen  to  me,  Thomas  Leicester,"  said 
he. 

And  his  manner  was  now  so  impressive 
that  Leicester  put  down  the  bucket  with 
ludicrous  expedition,  and  gaped  at  him. 

"Now,  my  man,  why  do  I  keep  you 
here?" 

"To  take  care  of  your  game,  squire,  I  do 
suppose." 

"What?  when  you  are  the  worst  game- 
keeper in  the  county.  How  many  poachers 
do  you  catch  in  the  year?  They  have  only 
to  set  one  of  their  gang  to  treat  you  at  the 
public-house  on  a  moonshiny  night,  and 
the  rest  can  have  all  my  pheasants  at  roost 
while  you  are  boosing  and  singing." 

"Like  my  betters  in  the  parlor,"  mut- 
tered Tom. 

"But  that  is  not  all,"  continued  Gaunt, 
pretending  not  to  hear  him.  "You  wire 
my  rabbits,  and  sell   them  in  the   town. 


There  she  was  ;  but  not  alone  ;  she  was  walking  up  and  down  with 
Brother  Leonard. 

—Griffith  Gaunt,  Chapter  XIX. 
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Don't  go  to  deny  it;  for  I've  half  a  dozen 
to  prove  it."  M?»  Leicester  looked  very 
uncomfortable.  His  master  continued:  "I 
have  known  it  this  ten  months,  yet  you 
are  none  the  worse  for't.  Now,  why  do  I 
keep  you  here,  that  any  other  gentleman 
in  my  place  would  send  to  Carlisle  jail  on 
a  justice's  warrant?" 

Mr.  Leicester,  who  had  thought  his  mas- 
ter blind,  and  was  so  suddenly  undeceived, 
hung  his  head  and  sniveled  out,  "'Tis  be- 
cause you  have  a  good  heart,  squire,  and 
would  not  ruin  a  poor  fellow  for  an  odd 
rabbit  or  two." 

"Stuff  and  nonsense!"  cried  Gaunt. 
"Speak  your  mind,  for  once,  or  else  be- 
gone for  a  liar  as  well  as  a  knave." 

Thus  appealed  to,  Leicester's  gypsy  eyes 
roved  to  and  fro  as  if  he  were  looking  for 
some  loophole  to  escape  by ;  but  at  last  he 
faced  the  situation.  He  said,  with  a  touch 
of  genuine  feeling,  "D — n  the  rabbits!  I 
wish  my  hand  had  withered  ere  I  touched 
one  on  them."  But  after  this  preface  he 
sunk  his  voice  to  a  whisper.,  and  said,  "I 
see  what  you  are  driving  at,  squire;  and 
since  there  is  nobody  with  us"  (he  took 
off  his  cap),  "why,  sir,  'tis  this  here  mole 
I  am  in  debt  to,  no  doubt." 

Then  the  gentleman  and  his  servant 
looked  one  another  silently  in  the  face,  and 
what  with  their  standing  in  the  same  atti- 
tude and  being  both  excited  and  earnest,  the 
truth  must  be  owned,  a  certain  family  like- 
ness came  out.  Certainly  their  eyes  were 
quite  unlike.  Leicester  had  his  gypsy 
mother's :  black,  keen,  and  restless.  Gaunt 
had  his  mother's :  brown,  calm,  and  steady. 
But  the  two  men  had  the  same  stature,  the 
same  manly  mold  and  square  shoulders; 
and,  though  Leicester's  cheek  was  brown 
as  a  berry,  his  forehead  was  singularly 
white  for  a  man  in  his  rank  of  life,  and 
.over  his  left  temple,  close  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair,  was  an  oblong  mole  as  black  as 
ink,  that  bore  a  close  resemblance  in  ap- 
pearance and  position  to  his  master's. 

"Tom  Leicester;  I  have  been  insulted." 
"That  won't  pass,  sir.   Who  is  the  man?" 
"One  that  I  cannot  call  out  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  yet   I  must  not  lay  on  him 
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with  my  cane,  or  I  am  like  to  get  the  sack, 
as  well  as  my  servants.  'Tis  the  Popish 
priest,  lad ;  Brother  Leonard,  own  brother 
to  Old  Nick;  he  has  got  our  dame's  ear, 
she  cannot  say  him  'nay.'  She  is  turning 
away  all  my  people,  and  filling  the  house 
with  Papists,  to  please  him.  And  when 
I  interfered,  she  as  good  as  told  me  I 
should  go  next;  and  so  I  shall,  I  or  else 
that  priest." 

This  little  piece  of  exaggeration  fired 
Tom  Leicester.  "Say  ye  so,  squire?  then 
just  you  whisper  a  word  in  my  ear,  and 
George  and  I  will  lay  that  priest  by  the 
heels  and  drag  him  through  the  horse  pond. 
He  won't  come  here  to  trouble  you  after 
that,  I  know." 

Gaunt's  eyes  flashed  triumph.  "A  friend 
in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  said  he.  "Ay, 
you  are  right,  lad.  There  must  be  no 
broken  bones,  and  no  bloodshed;  the  horse 
pond  is  the  very  thing:  and  if  she  dis- 
charges you  for  it,  take  no  heed  of  her. 
You  shall  never  leave  Hernshaw  Castle  for 
that  good  deed;  or,  if  you  do,  I'll  go  with 
you;  for  the  world  it  is  wide,  and  I'll 
never  live  a  servant  in  the  house  where  I 
have  been  a  master." 

They  then  put  their  heads  together  and 
concerted  the  means  by  which  the  priest  at 
his  very  next  visit  was  to  be  decoyed  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  horse  pond. 

And  then  they  parted,  and  Griffith  went 
to  the  "Red  Lion."  And  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  that  had  slyly  watched  this  singular 
interview  from  an  upper  window  with- 
drew quietly ;  and  soon  after  Tom  Leices- 
ter found  himself  face  to  face  with  their 
owner,  the  sight  of  whom  always  made 
his  heart  beat  a  little  faster. 

Caroline  Ryder  had  been  rather  cold  to 
him  of  late;  it  was  therefore  a  charming 
surprise  when  she  met  him,  all  wreathed 
in  smiles,  and,  drawing  him  apart,  began 
to  treat  him  like  a  bosom  friend,  and  tell 
him  what  had  passed  between  the  master 
and  her  and  Jane.  Confidence  begets  con- 
fidence; and  so  Tom  told  her  in  turn  that 
the  squire  and  the  dame  had  come  to  words 
over  it.  "However,"  said  he,  "'tis  all  the 
priest's  fault:  but  bide  awhile,  all  of  ye." 

With  this  mysterious  hint  he  meant  to 
•  |^  Reade-Vol.  vii. 
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close  his  revelations.  But  Ryder  intended 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  keen  eye  had 
read  the  looks  and  gestures  of  Gaunt  and 
Leicester,  and  these  had  shown  her  that 
something  very  strange  and  serious  was 
going  on.  She  had  come  out  expressly  to 
learn  what  it  was,  and  Tom  was  no  match 
for  her  arts.  She  so  smiled  on  him,  and 
agreed  with  him,  and  led  him,  and  drew 
him,  and  pumped  him,  that  she  got  it  all 
out  of  him  on  a  promise  of  secrecy.  She 
then  entered  into  it  with  spirit,  and,  being 
what  they  called  a  scholar,  undertook  to 
write  a  paper  for  Tom  and  his  helper  to  pin 
on  the  priest's  back.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  She  left  him,  and  speedily  returned 
with  the  following  document,  written  out 
in  large  and  somewhat  straggling  letters: 

"Honest  Folk,  behold  a 
Mischievous  Priest,  which 
For  causing  of  strife 
'twixt  man  and  wyfe 
Hath  made  acquaintance 
With  Squire's  horse  pond." 

And  so  a  female  conspirator  was  added 
to  the  plot. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  co-operated  too,  but,  need 
I  say?  unconsciously. 

She  was  unhappy,  and  full  of  regret  at 
what  she  had  said.  She  took  herself  se- 
verely to  task,  and  drew  a  very  unfavora- 
ble comparison  between  herself  and  Brother 
Leonard.  "How  ill,"  she  thought,  "am  I 
fitted  to  carry  out  that  meek  saint's  view. 
See  what  my  ungoverned  temper  has  done." 
So  then,  having  made  so  great  a  mistake, 
she  thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was 
to -seek  advice  of  Leonard  at  once.  She 
was  not  without  hopes  he  would  tell  her  to 
postpone  the  projected  change  in  her  house- 
hold, and  so  soothe  her  offended  husband 
directly. 

She  wrote  a  line  requesting  Leonard  to 
call  on  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  advise 
her  in  a  great  difficulty ;  and  she  gave  this 
note  to  Ryder,  and  told  her  to  send  the 
groom  off  with  it  at  once. 


Ryder  squeezed  the  letter,  and  peered 
into  it,  and  gathered  its  nature  before  she 
gave  it  to  the  groom  to  take  to  Leonard. 

"When  he  was  gone,  she  went  and  told 
Tom  Leicester,  and  he  chuckled,  and  made 
his  preparations  accordingly. 

Then  she  retired  to  her  own  room,  and 
went  through  a  certain  process  I  have  in- 
dicated before  as  one  of  her  habits :  knitted 
her  great  black  brows,  and  pondered  the 
whole  situation  with  a  mental  power  that 
was  worthy  of  a  nobler  sphere  and  higher 
materials. 

Her  practical  reverie,  so  to  speak,  con- 
tinued until  she  was  rung  for  to  dress 
her  mistress  for  dinner. 

Griffith  was  so  upset,  so  agitated  and 
restless,  he  could  not  stay  long  in  any  one 
place,  not  even  in  the  "Red  Lion."  So  he 
came  home  to  dinner,  though  he  had  mighty 
little  appetite  for  it.  And  this  led  to  an- 
other little  conjugal  scene. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  mounted  the  great  oak  stair- 
case to  dress  for  dinner,  languidly,  as  la- 
dies are  apt  to  do,  when  reflection  and  re- 
gret come  after  excitement. 

Presently  she  heard  a  quick  foot  behind 
her ;  she  knew  it  directly  for  her  husband's, 
and  her  heart  yearned.  She  did  not  stop 
nor  turn  her  head :  womanly  pride  with- 
held her  from  direct  submission ;  but  wom- 
anly tenderness  and  tact  opened  a  way  to 
reconciliation.  She  drew  softly  aside,  al- 
most to  the  wall,  and  went  slower;  and 
her  hand,  her  sidelong  drooping  head,  and 
her  whole  eloquent  person,  whispered  plain- 
ly enough,  "If  somebody  would  like  to 
make  friends  here  is  the  door  open." 

Griffith  saw,  but  was  too  deeply  wound- 
ed :  he  passed  her  without  stopping  (the 
staircase  was  eight  feet  broad). 

But  as  he  passed  he  looked  at  her  and 
sighed,  for  he  saw  she  was  sorry. 

She  heard,  and  sighed  too.  Poor  things, 
they  had  lived  so  happy  together  for  years* 

He  went  on. 

Her  pride  bent:  "Griffith!"  said  she, 
timidly. 

He  turned  and  stopped  at  that. 

"Sweetheart,"  she  murmured,  "I  was  to 
blame.     I  was  ungenerous.     I  forgot  my- 
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self.  Let  me  recall  my  words.  You  know 
they  did  not  come  from  my  heart." 

"You  need  not  tell  me  that,"  said  Grif- 
fith, doggedly.  "I  have  no  quarrel  with 
you,  and  never  will.  You  but  do  what 
you  are  bidden,  and  say  what  you  are  bid- 
den. I  take  the  wound  from  you  as  best 
I  may :  the  man  that  set  you  on,  'tis  him 
I'll  be  revenged  on." 

"Alas  that  you  will  think  so!"  said  she. 
"Believe  me,  dearest,  that  holy  man  would 
be  the  first  to  rebuke  me  for  rebelling 
against  my  husband  and  flouting  him.  Oh, 
how  could  I  say  such  things?  I  thank 
you,  and  love  you  dearly  for  being  so  blind 
to  my  faults ;  but  I  must  not  abuse  your 
blindness.  Father  Leonard  will  put  me  to 
penance  for  the  fault  you  forgive.  He  will 
hear  no  excuses.  Prithee,  now,  be  more 
just  to  that  good  man." 

Griffith  listened  quietly,  with  a  cold 
sneer  upon  his  lip ;  and  this  was  his  repty : 
"Till  that  mischief -making  villain  came 
between  you  and  me,  you  never  gave  me  a 
bitter  word :  we  were  the  happiest  pair  in 
Cumberland.  But  now  what  are  we?  And 
what  shall  we  be  in  another  year  or  tw»? 
— Revenge!!" 

He  had  begun  bravely  enough,  but  sud- 
denly burst  into  an  ungovernable  rage; 
and  as  he  yelled  out  that  furious  word  his 
face  was  convulsed  and  ugly  to  look  at; 
very  ugly. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  started;  she  had  not  seen 
that  vile  expression  in  his  face  for  many  a 
year;  but  she  knew  it  again. 

"Ay!"  he  cried,  "he  has  made  me  drink 
a  bitter  cup  this  many  a  day :  but  I'll  force 
as  bitter  a  one  down  his  throat,  and  you 
shall  see  it  done." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  turned  pale  at  this  violent 
threat;  but,  being  a  high-spirited  woman, 
she  stiffened  and  hid  her  apprehensions 
loftily.  "Madman  that  you  are,"  said 
she,  "I  throw  away  excuses  on  Jealousy, 
and  I  waste  reason  upon  frenzy.  I'll  say 
no  more  things  to  provoke  you ;  but,  to  be 
sure,  'tis  I  that  am  offended  now,  and 
deeply  too,  as  you  will  find." 

"So  be  it,"  said  Griffith  sullenly;  then, 
grinding  his  teeth,  "  he  shall  pay  for  that 
too." 


Then  he  went  to  his  dressing  room  and 
she  to  her  bedroom.  Griffith  hating  Leon- 
ard, and  Kate  on  the  verge  of  hating 
Griffith. 

And,  ere  her  blood  could  cool,  she  was 
subjected  to  the  keen,  cold  scrutiny  of  an- 
other female,  and  that  female  a  secret 
rival. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"Would  you  learn  what  men  gain  by  ad- 
mitting a  member  of  the  fair  sex  into  their 
conspiracies?  read  the  tragedy  of  "Venice 
Preserved;"  and,  by  way  of  afterpiece, 
this  little  chapter. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sat  pale  and  very  silent,  and 
Caroline  Ryder  stood  behind,  doing  up  her 
hair  into  a  magnificent  structure  that  added 
eight  inches  to  the  lady's  height :  and  in 
this  operation  her  own  black  hair  and  keen 
black  eyes  came  close  to  the  golden  hair 
and  deep  blue  eyes,  now  troubled,  and  made 
a  picture  striking  by  contrast. 

As  she  was  putting  the  finishing  touches 
she  said,  quietly,  "If  you  please,  dame,  I 
have  somewhat  to  tell  you." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sighed  wearily,  expecting 
some  very  minute  communication. 

"Well,  dame,  I  dare  say  I  am  risking 
my  place,  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"Another  time, Ryder,"  said  Mrs. Gaunt. 
"I  am  in  no  humor  to  be  worried  with  my 
servants'  squabbles. ' ' 

"Nay,  madam,  'tis  not  that  at  all:  'tis 
about  Father  Leonard.  Sure  you  would 
not  like  him  to  be  drawn  through  the  horse 
pond ;  and  that  is  what  they  mean  to  do 
next  time  he  comes  here." 

In  saying  these  words,  the  jade  con- 
trived to  be  adjusting  Mrs.  Gaunt's  dress. 
The  lady's  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  the  ser- 
vant's cunning  finger  felt  it,  and  then  felt 
a  shudder  run  all  over  that  stately  frame. 
But  after  that  Mrs.  Gaunt  seemed  to  turn 
to  steel.  She  distrusted  R}^der,  she  could 
not  tell  why ;  distrusted  her,  and  was  upon 
her  guard. 
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"You  must  be  mistaken,"  said  she. 
"Who  would  dare  to  lay  hands  on  a 
priest  in  my  house?" 

"Well,  dame,  you  see  they  egg  one  an- 
other on :  don't  ask  me  to  betray  my  fellow 
servants:  but  let  us  balk  them.  I  don't 
deceive  you,  dame:  if  the  good  priest 
shows  his  face  here,  he  will  be  thrown  into 
the  horse  pond,  and  sent  home  with  a  ticket 
pinned  to  his  back.  Them  that  is  to  do  it 
are  on  the  watch  now,  and  have  got  their 
orders;  and  'tis  a  burning  shame.  To  be 
sure  I  am  not  a  Catholic ;  but  religion  is 
religion,  and  a  more  heavenly  face  I  never 
saw :  and  for  it  to  be  dragged  through  a 
filthy  horse  pond! " 

Mrs.  Gaunt  clutched  her  inspector's  arm 
and  turned  pale.  "The  villains!  the 
fiends!"  she  gasped.  "Go  ask  your  mas- 
ter to  come  to  me  this  moment." 

Ryder  took  a  step  or  two,  then  stopped. 
"Alack,  dame,"  said  she,  "that  is  not  the 
way  to  do.  You  may  be  sure  the  others 
would  not  dare,  if  my  master  had  not 
shown  them  his  mind." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  stopped  her  ears.  "Don't 
tell  me  that  he  has  ordered  this  impious, 
cruel,  cowardly  act.  He  is  a  lion:  and 
this  comes  from  the  heart  of  cowardly 
curs.  What  is  to  be  done,  woman?  tell 
me;  for  you  are  cooler  than  I  am." 

"  Well,  dame,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
I'd  just  send  him  a  line  and  bid  him  stay 
away  till  the  storm  blows  over." 

"  You  are  right.  But  who  is  to  carry 
it?     My  own  servants  are  traitors  to  me." 

"I'll  carry  it  myself." 

"You  shall.  Put  on  your  hat  and  run 
through  the  wood;  that  is  the  shortest 
way." 

She  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  for  note-paper  there  was  none  in 
those  days ;  sealed  it,  and  gave  it  to  Ryder. 

Ryder  retired  to  put  on  her  hat,  and 
pry  into  the  letter  with  greedy  eyes. 

It  ran  thus : 

"Dear  Father  and  Friend  —  You 
must  come  hither  no  more  at  present. 
Ask  the  bearer  why  this  is,  for  I  am 
ashamed  to  put  it  on  paper.  Pray  for 
them:  for  you  can,  but  I  cannot.     Pray 


for  me,  too,  bereft  for  a  time  of  your 
counsels.  I  shall  come  and  confess  to 
you  in  a  few  days,  when  we  are  all 
cooler;  but  you  shall  honor  his  house  no 
more.  Obey  me  in  this  one  thing,  who 
shall  obey  you  in  all  things  else,  and  am 
"  Your  indignant  and  sorrowful  daughter, 
"Catharine  Gaunt." 

"No  more  than  that?"  said  Ryder. 
"Ay,  she  guessed  as  I  should  look." 

She  whipped  on  her  hat  and  went  out. 

Who  should  she  meet,  or,  I  might  say, 
run  against,  at  the  hall  door,  but  Father 
Leonard. 

He  had  come  at  once,  in  compliance 
with  Mrs.  Gaunt's  request. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

Mrs.  Ryder  uttered  a  little  scream  of 
dismay.  The  priest  smiled,  and  said 
sweetly,  "Forgive  me,  mistress,  I  fear  I 
startled  you." 

"Indeed  you  did,  sir,"  said  she.  She 
looked  furtively  round,  and  saw  Leicester 
and  his  underling  on  the  watch. 

Leicester,  unaware  of  her  treachery, 
made  her  a  signal  of  intelligence. 

She  responded  to  it,  to  gain  time. 

It  was  a  ticklish  situation.  Some  would 
have  lost  their  heads.  Ryder  was  alarmed, 
but  all  the  more  able  to  defend  her  plans. 
Her  first  move,  as  usual  with  such  women, 
was — a  lie. 

"Our  dame  is  in  the  grove,  sir,"  said 
she.     "  I  am  to  bring  you  to  her." 

The  priest  bowed  his  head  gravely  and 
moved  toward  the  grove  with  downcast 
eyes.  Ryder  kept  close  to  him  for  a  few 
steps ;  then  she  ran  to  Leicester  and  whis- 
pered, hastily,  "Go  you  to  the  stable-gate, 
I'll  bring  him  round  that  way;  hide  now; 
he  suspects." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Leicester;  and  the  con- 
fiding pair  slipped  away  round  a  corner  to 
wait  for  their  victim. 
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Ryder  hurried  him  into  the  grove,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  had  got  him  out  of  hearing, 
told  him  the  truth. 

He  turned  pale;  for  these  delicate 
organizations  do  not  generally  excel  in 
courage. 

Ryder  pitied  him,  and  something  of 
womanly  feeling  began  to  mingle  with 
her  plans.  "They  shall  not  lay  a  finger 
on  you,  sir,"  said  she.  "I'll  scratch  and 
scream  and  bring  the  whole  parish  out 
sooner;  but  the  best  way  is  not  to  give 
them  a  chance;  please  j'ou  follow  me." 
And  she  hurried  him  through  the  grove, 
and  then  into  an  unfrequented  path  of  the 
great  wood. 

When  they  were  safe  from  pursuit  she 
turned  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  a  good 
deal  agitated ;  but  the  uppermost  sentiment 
was  gratitude.  It  soon  found  words,  and, 
as  usual,  happy  ones.  He  thanked  her 
with  diginty  and  tenderness  for  the  ser- 
vice she  had  done  him,  and  asked  her  if 
she  was  a  Catholic. 

"No,"  said  she. 

At  that  his  countenance  fell,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  "Ah!  would  you  were," 
he  said,  earnestly.  He  then  added,  sweet- 
ly, "  To  be  sure  I  have  all  the  more  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  reverend  sir, " 
said  Ryder,  graciously.  "Religion  is  re- 
ligion; and  'tis  a  barbarous  thing  that 
violence  should  be  done  to  men  of  your 
cloth." 

Having  thus  won  his  heart,  the  artful 
woman  began  at  one  and  the  same  time 
to  please  and  to  probe  him.  "Sir,"  said 
she,  "be  of  good  heart;  they  have  done 
you  no  harm,  and  themselves  no  good; 
my  mistress  will  hate  them  for  it,  and 
love  you  all  the  more." 

Father  Leonard's  pale  cheek  colored  all 
over  at  these  words,  though  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

"  Since  they  won't  let  you  come  to  her, 
she  will  come  to  you." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  he,  faintly. 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir.  So  would 
any  woman.  We  still  follow  our  hearts, 
and  get  our  way  by  hook  or  by  crook." 

Again  the  priest  colored,   either  with 


pleasure  or  with  shame,  or  with  both; 
and  the  keen,  feminine  eye  perused  him 
with  microscopic  power.  She  waited,  to 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  her 
and  laying  bare  his  feelings ;  but  he  was 
either  too  delicate,  too  cautious,  or  too 
pure. 

So  then  she  suddenly  affected  to  remem- 
ber her  mistress's  letter.  She  produced  it 
with  an  apology.  He  took  it  with  un- 
feigned eagerness,  and  read  it  in  silence ; 
and,  having  read  it,  he  stood  patient,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Ryder  eyed  him  with  much  curiosity 
and  a  little  pity.  "Don't  you  take  on 
for  that,"  said  she.  "Why,  she  will  be 
more  at  her  ease  when  she  visits  you  at 
your  place  than  here;  and  she  won't  give 
you  up,  I  promise." 

The  priest  trembled,  and  Ryder  saw  it. 

"But,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  "I  am 
perplexed  and  grieved.  It  seems  that  I 
make  mischief  in  your  house :  that  is  an 
ill  office;  I  fear  it  is  my  duty  to  retire  from 
this  place  altogether,  rather  than  cause  dis- 
sension between  those  whom  the  Church 
by  holy  sacrament  hath  bound  together." 
So  saying,  he  hung  his  head  and  sighed. 

Ryder  eyed  him  with  a  little  pity,  but 
more  contempt.  "  Why  take  other  people's 
faults  on  your  back?"  said  she.  "  My  mis- 
tress is  tied  to  a  man  she  does  not  love ;  but 
that  is  not  your  fault :  and  he  is  jealous  of 
you,  that  never  gave  him  cause.  If  I  was 
a  man,  he  should  not  accuse  me — for  noth- 
ing ;  nor  set  his  man  on  to  drag  me  through 
a  horse  pond — for  nothing.  Fd  have  the 
sweet  as  well  as  the  bitter" 

Father  Leonard  turned  and  looked  at  her 
with  a  face  full  of  terror.  Some  beautiful, 
honeyed  fiend  seemed  to  be  entering  his 
heart  and  tempting  it.  "Oh,  hush!  my 
daughter,  hush !"  he  said ;  "  what  words 
are  these  for  a  virtuous  woman  to  speak, 
and  a  priest  to  hear?" 

"There,  I  have  offended  you  by  my 
blunt  way,"  said  the  cajoling  hussy,  in 
soft  and  timid  tones. 

"Nay,  not  so;  but  oh,  speak  not  so 
lightly  of  things  that  peril  the  immortal 
soul!" 

"  Well,  I  have  done, "  said  Ryder.     "  You 
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are  out  of  danger  now;  so  give  you  good 
day." 

He  stopped  her.  "  What !  before  I  have 
thanked  you  for  your  goodness.  Ah,  Mis- 
tress Ryder,  'tis  on  these  occasions  a  priest 
sins  by  longing  for  riches  to  reward  his 
benefactors.  I  have  naught  to  offer  you 
but  this  ring;  it  was  my  mother's — my 
dear  mother's."  He  took  it  off  his  finger 
to  give  it  her. 

But  the  little  bit  of  goodness  that  cleaves 
even  to  the  heart  of  an  intrigante  revolted 
against  her  avarice.  "Nay,  poor  soul,  I'll 
not  take  it,"  said  she;  and  put  her  hands 
before  her  eyes  not  to  see  it,  for  she  knew 
she  could  not  look  at  it  long  and  spare 
it. 

"With  this  she  left  him ;  but,  ere  she  had 
gone  far,  her  cunning  and  curiosity  gained 
the  upper  hand  again,  and  she  whipped 
behind  a  great  tree  and  crouched,  invisible 
all  but  her  nose  and  one  piercing  eye. 

She  saw  the  priest  make  a  few  steps 
homeward,  then  look  around,  then  take 
Mrs.  Gaunt's  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  press 
it  passionately  to  his  lips,  and  hide  it  ten- 
derly in  his  bosom. 

This  done,  he  went  home,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  ground,  as  usual,  and  measured 
steps.  And  to  all  who  met  him  he  seemed 
a  creature  in  whom  religion  had  conquered 
all  human  frailty. 

Caroline  Ryder  hurried  home  with  cruel 
exultation  in  her  black  eyes.  But  she  soon 
found  that  the  first  thing  she  had  to  do 
was  to  defend  herself.  Leicester  and  his 
man  met  her,  and  the  former  looked 
gloomy,  and  the  latter  reproached  her  bit- 
terly, called  her  a  double-faced  jade,  and 
said  he  would  tell  the  squire  of  the  trick 
she  had  played  them.  But  Ryder  had  a  lie 
ready  in  a  moment.  "'Tis  you  I  have 
saved,  not  him,"  said  she.  "He  is  some- 
thing more  than  mortal:  why,  he  told  me 
of  his  own  accord  what  you  were  there  for ; 
but  that,  if  you  were  so  unlucky  as  to  lay 
hands  on  him,  yon  would  rot  alive.  It 
seems  that  has  been  tried  out  Stanhope 
way;  a  man  did  but  give  him  a  blow,  and 
his  arm  was  stiff  next  day,  and  he  never 
used  it  again ;  and  next  his  hair  fell  off  his 
head,   and  then   his  eyes  they  turned   to 


water  and  ran  all  out  of  him,  and  he  died 
within  the  twelvemonth." 

Country  folk  were  nearly,  though  not 
quite,  as  superstitious  at  that  time  as  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  "Murrain  on  him," 
said  Leicester.  "Catch  me  laying  a  finger 
on  him.  I'm  glad  he  is  gone;  and  I  hope 
he  won't  never  come  back  no  more." 

"Not  likely,  since  he  can  read  all  our 
hearts.  Why,  he  told  me  something  about 
you,  Tom  Leicester;  he  says  you  are  in 
love." 

"No!  did  he  really  now?" — and  Leices- 
ter opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  "And  did 
he  tell  you  who  the  lass  is?" 

"  He  did  so ;  and  surprised  me  properly. ' ' 
This  with  a  haugthy  glance. 

Leicester  held  his  tongue  and  turned  red. 

"Who  is  it,  mistress?"  asked  the  helper. 

"He  didn't  say  I  was  to  tell  you,  young 
man." 

And  with  these  two  pricks  of  her  needle 
she  left  them  both  more  or  less  discomfited, 
and  went  to  scrutinize  and  anatomize  her 
mistress's  heart  with  plenty  of  cunning, 
but  no  mercy.  She  related  her  own  part  in 
the  affair  very  briefly,  but  dwelt  with  well- 
feigned  sympathy  on  the  priest's  feelings. 
"He  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  ma'am, 
when  I  told  him,  and  offered  me  his  very 
ring  off  his  finger,  he  was  so  grateful; 
poor  man!" 

"You  did  not  take  it,  I  hope?"  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  quickly. 

"La,  no,  ma'am!     I  hadn't  the  heart." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  silent  awhile.  When 
she  spoke  again  it  was  to  inquire  whether 
Ryder  had  given  him  the  letter. 

"That  I  did:  and  it  brought  the  tears 
into  his  poor  eyes;  and  such  beautiful  eyes 
as  he  has,  to  be  sure.  You  would  have 
pitied  him  if  you  had  seen  him  read  it,  and 
cry  over  it,  and  then  kiss  it  and  put  it  in 
his  bosom,  he  did." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  said  nothing,  but  turned  her 
head  away. 

The  operator  shot  a  sly  glance  into  the 
looking  glass,  and  saw  a  pearly  tear  trick- 
ling down  her  subject's  fair  cheek.  So 
she  went  on,  all  sympathy  outside,  and 
remorselessness  within.  "To  think  of  that 
face,  more  like  an  angel's  than  a  man's,  to 
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be  dragged  through  a  nasty  horse  pond. 
Tis  a  shame  of  master  to  set  his  men  on  a 
clergyman. ' '  And  so  was  proceeding,  with 
well-acted  and  catching  warmth,  to  dig  as 
dangerous  a  pit  for  Mrs.  Gaunt  as  ever 
was  dug  for  any  lady;  for  whatever  Mrs. 
Gaunt  had  been  betrayed  into  saying,  this 
Ryder  would  have  used  without  mercy, 
and  with  diabolical  skill. 

Yes,  it  was  a  pit,  and  the  lady's  tender 
heart  pushed  her  toward  it,  and  her  fiery 
temper  drew  her  toward  it. 

Yet  she  escaped  it  this  time.  The  dig- 
nity, delicacy,  and  pride,  that  is  oftener 
found  in  these  old  families  than  out  of 
them,  saved  her  from  that  peril.  She  did 
not  see  the  trap ;  but  she  spurned  the  bait 
by  native  instinct. 

She  threw  up  her  hand  in  a  moment, 
with  a  queenly  gesture,  and  stopped  the 
tempter. 

"Not — one — word— from  my  servant 
against  my  husband  in  my  hearing!"  said 
she,  superbly. 

And  Ryder  shrank  back  into  herself  di- 
rectly. 

"Child,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "you  have 
done  me  a  great  service,  and  my  husband 
too ;  for  if  "this  dastardly  act  had  been  done 
in  his  name,  he  would  soon  have  been 
heartily  ashamed  of  it,  and  deplored  it. 
Such  services  can  never  be  quite  repaid; 
but  you  will  find  a  purse  i  n  that  drawer 
with  five  guineas;  it  is  yours;  and  my  lav- 
ender silk  dress,  be  pleased  to  wear  that 
about  me,  to  remind  me  of  the  good  office 
you  have  done  me.  And  now,  all  you  can 
do  for  me  is  to  leave  me;  for  I  am  very, 
very  unhappy." 

Ryder  retired  with  the  spoil,  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt  leaned  her  head  over  her  chair  and 
cried  without  stint. 

After  this  no  angry  words  passed  be- 
tween Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaunt;  but  something 
worse,  a  settled  coolness,  sprung  up. 

As  for  Griffith,  his  cook  kept  her  place, 
and  the  priest  came  no  more  to  the  Castle ; 
so,  having  outwardly  gained  the  day,  he 
was  ready  to  forget  and  forgive;  but  Kate, 
though  she  would  not  let  her  servant  speak 
ill  of  Griffith,  was  deeply  indignant  and 
disgusted   with    him.     She    met   his  ad- 


vances with  such  a  stern  coldness  that  he 
turned  sulky  and  bitter  in  his  turn. 

Husband  and  wife  saw  little  of  each 
other,  and  hardly  spoke. 

Both  were  unhappy;  but  Kate  was 
angriest,  and  Griffith  saddest. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  let  out  his  grief  to 
Caroline  Ryder.  She  seized  the  opportu- 
nity, and,  by  a  show  of  affectionate  sym- 
pathy and  zeal,  made  herself  almost  neces- 
sary to  him,  and  contrived  to  establish  a 
very  perilous  relation  between  him  and  her. 
Matters  went  so  far  as  this,  that  the  poor 
man's  eye  used  to  brighten  when  he  saw 
her  coming. 

Yet  this  victory  cost  her  a  sore  heart  and 
all  the  patient  self-denial  of  her  sex.  To 
be  welcome  to  Griffith  she  had  to  speak 
to  him  of  her  rival  and  to  speak  well  of 
her.  She  tried  talking  of  herself  and  her 
attachment;  he  yawned  in  her  face:  she 
tried  smooth  detraction  and  innuendo;  he 
fired  up  directly,  and  defended  her  of  whose 
conduct  he  had  been  complaining  the  very 
moment  before. 

Then  she  saw  that  there  was  but  one 
way  to  the  man's  heart.  Sore,  and  sick, 
and  smiling,  she  took  that  way:  resolving 
to  bide  her  time;  to  worm  herself  in  any- 
how, and  wait  patiently  till  she  could  ven- 
ture to  thrust  her  mistress  out. 

If  any  of  my  readers  need  to  be  told  why 
this  she  Machiavel  threw  her  fellow  con- 
spirators over,  the  reason  was  simply 
this:  on  calm  reflection  she  saw  it  was 
not  her  interest  to  get  Father  Leonard 
insulted. 

She  looked  on  him  as  her  mistress's 
lover,  and  her  own  best  friend.  "Was  I 
mad?"  said  she  to  herself.  "My  business 
is  to  keep  him  sweet  upon  her,  till  they 
can't  live  without  one  another:  and  then 
I'll  tell  him;  and  take  your  place  in  this 
house,  my  lady." 

And  now  it  is  time  to  visit  that  ex- 
traordinary man  who  was  the  cause  of 
all  this  mischief;  whom  Gaunt  called  a 
villain,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  a  saint;  and,  as 
usual,  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Father  Leonard  was  a  pious,  pure,  and 
noble-minded  man,  who  had  undertaken  to 
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defy  nature,  with  religion's  aid;  and,  after 
years  of  successful  warfare,  now  sustained 
one  of  those  defeats  to  which  such  warriors 
have  been  liable  in  every  age.  If  his  heart 
was  pure,  it  was  tender ;  and  nature  never 
intended  him  to  live  all  his  days  alone. 
After  years  of  prudent  coldness  to  the  other 
sex,  he  fell  in  with  a  creature  that  put  him 
off  his  guard  at  first,  she  seemed  so  angelic. 
"At  Wisdom's  gate  suspicion  slept:"  and, 
by  degrees,  which  have  been  already  indi- 
cated in  this  narrative,  she  whom  the 
Church  had  committed  to  his  spiritual 
care  became  his  idol.  Could  he  have  fore- 
seen this,  it  would  never  have  happened ; 
he  would  have  steeled  himself,  or  left  the 
country  that  contained  this  sweet  tempta- 
tion. But  love  stole  on  him,  masked  with 
religious  zeal,  and  robed  in  a  garment  of 
light  that  seemed  celestial. 

When  the  mask  fell,  it  was  too  late:  the 
power  to  resist  the  soft  and  thrilling  en- 
chantment was  gone.  The  solitary  man 
was  too  deep  in  love. 

Yet  he  clung  still  to  that  self-deception, 
without  which  he  never  could  have  been 
entrapped  into  an  earthly  passion ;  he  never 
breathed  a  word  of  love  to  her.  It  would 
never  have  alarmed  her;  it  would  have 
alarmed  himself.  Every  syllable  that 
passed  between  these  two  might  have 
been  published  without  scandal.  But  the 
heart  does  not  speak  by  words  alone :  there 
are  looks  and  there  are  tones  of  voice  that 
belong  to  Love,  and  are  his  signs,  his 
weapons;  and  it  was  in  these  very  tones 
the  priest  murmured  to  his  gentle  listener 
about  "the  angelic  life"  between  spirits 
still  lingering  on  earth,  but  purged  from 
earthly  dross ;  and  even  about  other  topics 
less  captivating  to  the  religious  imagina- 
tion. He  had  persuaded  her  to  found  a 
school  in  this  dark  parish,  and  in  it  he 
taught  the  poor  with  exemplary  and  touch- 
ing patience.  Well,  when  he  spoke  to  her 
about  this  school,  it  was  in  words  of  prac- 
tical good  sense,  but  in  tones  of  love ;  and 
she,  being  one  of  those  feminine  women 
who  catch  the  tone  they  are  addressed  in, 
and  instinctively  answer  in  tune,  and, 
moreover,  seeing  no  ill,  but  good,  in  the 
subject    of    their    conversation,    replied, 


sometimes,  unguardedly  enough,  in  ac- 
cents almost  as  tender. 

In  truth,  if  Love  was  really  a  personage, 
as  the  heathens  feigned,  he  must  have 
often  perched  on  a  tree  in  that  quiet 
grove,  and  chuckled  and  mocked,  when 
this  man  and  woman  sat  and  murmured 
together,  in  the  soft,  seducing  twilight, 
about  the  love  of  God. 

And  now  things  had  come  to  a  crisis. 
Husband  and  wife  went  about  the  house 
silent  and  gloomy,  the  ghosts  of  their 
former  selves;  and  the  priest  sat  solitary, 
benighted,  bereaved  of  the  one  human 
creature  he  cared  for.  Day  succeeded  to 
day,  and  still  she  never  came.  Every 
morning  he  said,  "She  will  come  to- 
day," and  brightened  with  the  hope. 
But  the  leaden  hours  crept  by,  and  still 
she  came  not. 

Three  sorrowful  weeks  went  by ;  and  he 
fell  into  deep  dejection.  He  used  to  wan- 
der out  at  night,  and  come  and  stand 
where  he  could  see  her  windows  with  the 
moon  shining  on  them:  then  go  slowly 
home,  cold  in  body,  and  with  his  heart 
aching,  lonely,  deserted,  and  perhaps  for- 
gotten. Oh,  never  till  now  had  he  known 
the  utter  aching  sense  of  being  quite  alone 
in  this  weary  world ! 

One  day,  as  he  sat  drooping  and  listless, 
there  came  a  light  foot  along  the  passage, 
a  light  tap  at  the  door,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment she  stood  before  him,  a  little  paler 
than  usual,  but  lovelier  than  ever,  for 
celestial  joy   softened  her  noble  features. 

The  priest  started  up  with  a  cry  of  joy 
that  ought  to  have  warned  her;  but  it  only 
brought  a  faint  blush  of  pleasure  to  her 
cheek  and  the  brimming  tears  to  her  eyes. 

"Dear  father  and  friend,"  said  she. 
"What!  have  you  missed  me?  Think, 
then,  how  I  have  missed  you.  But  'twas 
best  for  us  both  to  let  their  vile  passions 
cool  first." 

Leonard  could  not  immediately  reply. 
The  emotion  of  seeing  her  again  so  sud- 
denly almost  choked  him. 

He  needed  all  the  self-possession  he  had 
been  years  acquiring  not  to  throw  himself 
at  her  knees  and  declare  his  passion  to 
her. 
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Mrs.  Gaunt  saw  his  agitation,  but  did 
not  interpret  to  his  disadvantage. 

She  came  eagerly  and  sat  on  a  stool  be- 
side him.  "Dear  father,"  she  said,  "do 
not  let  their  insolence  grieve  you.  They 
have  smarted  for  it,  and  shall  smart,  till 
they  make  their  submission  to  you,  and 
beg  and  entreat  you  to  come  to  us  again. 
Meantime,  since  you  cannot  visit  me,  I 
visit  you.  Confess  me,  father,  and  then 
direct  me  with  your  counsels.  Ah !  if  you 
could  but  give  me  the  Christian  temper  to 
carry  them  out  firmly  but  meekly!  'Tis 
my  ungoverned  spirit  hath  wrought  all 
this  mischief — mea  culpa!  mea  culpa! " 

By  this  time  Leonard  had  recovered  his 
self-possession,  and  he  spent  an  hour  of 
strange  intoxication,  confessing  his  idol, 
sentencing  his  idol  to  light  penances, 
directing  and  advising  his  idol,  and  all 
in  the  soft  murmurs  of  a  lover. 

She  left  him,  and  the  room  seemed  to 
darken. 

Two  days  only  elapsed,  and  she  came 
again.  Visit  succeeded  to  visit:  and  her 
affection  seemed  boundless. 

The  insult  he  had  received  was  to  be 
avenged  in  one  place,  and  healed  in  an- 
other, and,  if  possible,  effaced  with  tender 
hand.  So  she  kept  all  her  sweetness  for 
that  little  cottage,  and  all  her  acidity  for 
Hernshaw  Castle. 

It  was  an  evil  hour  when  Griffith  at- 
tacked her  saint  with  violence.  The  wo- 
man was  too  high-spirited,  and  too  sure 
of  her  own  rectitude,  to  endure  that:  so, 
instead  of  crushing  her,  it  drove  her  to 
retaliation — and  to  imprudence. 

These  visits  to  console  Father  Leonard 
were  quietly  watched  by  Ryder,  for  one 
thing.  But  worse  than  that,  they  placed 
Mrs.  Gaunt  in  a  new  position  with 
Leonard,  and  one  that  melts  the  female 
heart.  She  was  now  the  protectress  and 
the  consoler  of  a  man  she  admired  and 
revered.  I  say  if  anything  on  earth  can 
breed  love  in  a  grand  female  bosom,  this 
will. 

She  had  put  her  feet  on  a  sunny  slope 
clad  with  innocent -looking  flowers;  but 
more  and  more  precipitous  at  every  step 
and  perdition  at  the  bottom. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Father  Leonard,  visited,  soothed,  and 
petted  by  his  idol,  recovered  his  spirits, 
and,  if  he  pined  during  her  absence,  he  was 
always  so  joyful  in  her  presence  that  she 
thought  of  course  he  was  permanently 
happy;  so  then,  being  by  nature  mag- 
nanimous and  placable,  she  began  to 
smile  on  her  husband  again,  and  a  tacit 
reconciliation  came  about  by  natural  de- 
grees. But  this  produced  a  startling  result. 

Leonard,  as  her  confessor,  could  learn 
everything  that  passed  between  them ;  he 
had  only  to  follow  established  precedents, 
and  ask  questions  his  Church  has  printed 
for  the  use  of  confessors.  He  was  mad 
enough  to  put  such  interrogatories. 

The  consequence  was,  that,  one  day,  be- 
ing off  his  guard,  or  literally  unable  to 
contain  his  bursting  heart  any  longer,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  jealous  agony,  and  then, 
in  a  torrent  of  burning,  melting  words, 
appealed  to  her  pity.  He  painted  her  hus- 
band's happiness,  and  his  own  misery, 
and  barren  desolation,  with  a  fervid, 
passionate  eloquence  that  paralyzed  his 
hearer,  and  left  her  pale  and  trembling, 
and  the  tears  of  pity  trickling  down  her 
cheek. 

Those  silent  tears  calmed  him  a  little; 
and  he  begged  her  forgiveness,  and  await- 
ed his  doom. 

"I  pity  you,"  said  she,  angelically. 
"What?  you  jealous  of  my  husband !  Oh, 
pray  to  Christ  and  Our  Lady  to  cure  you 
of  this  folly." 

She  rose,  fluttering  inwardly,  but  calm 
as  a  statue  on  the  outside,  gave  him  her 
hand,  and  went  home  very  slowly;  and 
the  moment  she  was  out  of  his  sight  she 
drooped  her  head  like  a  crushed  flower. 

She  was  sad,  ashamed,  alarmed. 

Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl;  and,  were  I 
to  imitate  those  writers  who  undertake  to 
dissect  and  analyze  the  heart  at  such  mo- 
ments, and  put  the  exact  result  on  paper, 
I  should  be  apt  to  sacrifice  truth  to  precis- 
ion ;  I  must  stick  to  my  old  plan,  and  tell 
you  what  she  did :  that  will  surely  be  some 
index  to  her  mind,  especially  with  my  fe- 
male readers. 
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She  went  home  straight  to  her  husband ; 
he  was  smoking  his  pipe  after  dinner.  She 
drew  her  chair  close  to  him,  and  laid  her 
hand  tenderly  on  his  shoulder.  "Griffith," 
she  said,  "will  you  grant  your  wife  a  fa- 
vor? You  once  promised  to  take  me  abroad : 
I  desire  to  go  now ;  I  long  to  see  foreign 
countries;  I  am  tired  of  this  place.  I  want 
a  change.  Prithee,  prithee  take  me  hence 
this  very  day." 

Griffith  looked  aghast.  "Why,  sweet- 
heart, it  takes  a  deal  of  money  to  go 
abroad;  we  must  get  in  our  rents  first." 

"Nay,  I  have  a  hunderd  pounds  laid  by." 

"Well,  but  what  a  fancy  to  take  all  of  a 
sudden!" 

"Oh,  Griffith,  don't  deny  me  what  I  ask 
you,  with  my  arm  round  your  neck,  dear- 
est. It  is  no  fancy.  I  want  to  be  alone 
with  you,  far  from  this  place  where  cool- 
ness has  come  between  us."  And  with 
this  she  fell  to  crying  and  sobbing,  and 
straining  him  tight  to  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
feared  to  lose  him,  or  be  taken  from  him. 

Griffith  kissed  her,  and  told  her  to  cheer 
up,  he  was  not  the  man  to  deny  her  any- 
thing. "Just  let  me  get  my  hay  in,"  said 
he,  "and  I'll  take  you  to  Rome,  if  you 
like." 

"No,  no:  to-day,  or  to-morrow  at  fur- 
thest, or  you  don't  love  me  as  I  deserve  to 
be  loved  by  you  this  day." 

"Now,  Kate,  my  darling,  be  reasonable. 
I  must  get  my  hay  in;  and  then  I  am 
your  man." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  had  gradually  sunk  almost 
to  her  knees.  She  now  started  up  with 
nostrils  expanding  and  her  blue  eyes  glit- 
tering. "Your  hay!"  she  cried,  with  bitter 
contempt;  "your  hay  before  your  wife? 
That  is  how  you  love  me!"  And,  the  next 
moment,  she  seemed  to  turn  from  a  fiery 
woman  to  a  glacier. 

Griffith  smiled  at  all  this,  with  that 
lordly  superiority  the  male  sometimes 
wears  when  he  is  behaving  like  a  dull  ass; 
and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  resolved  to  in- 
dulge her  whim  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  got 
his  hay  in. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Showery  weather  set  in,  and  the  hay 
had  to  be  turned  twice,  and  left  in  cocks 
instead  of  carried. 

Griffith  spoke  now  and  then  about  the 
foreign  tour;  but  Kate  deigned  no  reply 
whatever;  and  the  chilled  topic  died  out 
before  the  wet  hay  could  be  got  in ;  and  so 
much  for  Procrastination. 

Meantime,  Betty  Gough  was  sent  for  to 
mend  the  house  linen.  She  came  every 
other  day  after  dinner,  and  sat  working 
alone  beside  Mrs.  Gaunt  till  dark. 

Caroline  Ryder  put  her  own  construction 
on  this,  and  tried  to  make  friends  with 
Mrs.  Gough,  intending  to  pump  her.  But 
Mrs.  Gough  gave  her  short,  dry  answers. 
Ryder  then  felt  sure  that  Gough  was  a  go- 
between,  and,  woman-like,  turned  up  her 
nose  at  her  with  marked  contempt.  For 
why?  This  office  of  go-between  was  one 
she  especially  coveted  for  herself,  under 
the  circumstances;  and,  a  little  while  ago, 
it  had  seemed  within  her  grasp. 

One  fine  afternoon  the  hay  was  all  car- 
ried, and  Griffith  came  home  in  good  spir- 
its to  tell  his  wife  he  was  ready  to  make 
the  grand  tour  with  her. 

He  was  met  at  the  gate  by  Mrs.  Gough, 
with  a  face  of  great  concern ;  she  begged 
him  to  come  and  see  the  dame;  she  had 
slipped  on  the  oak  stairs,  poor  soul,  and 
hurt  her  back. 

Griffith  tore  up  the  stairs,  and  found 
Kate  in  the  drawing-room,  lying  on  a  sofa, 
and  her  doctor  by  her  side.  He  came  in, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  clasped  her  pite- 
ously  in  his  arms.  At  this  she  uttered  a 
little  patient  sigh  of  pain,  and  the  doctor 
begged  him  to  moderate  himself :  there  was 
no  immediate  cause  of  alarm;  but  she 
must  be  kept  quiet;  she  had  strained  her 
back,  and  her  nerves  were  shaken  by  the 
fall. 

"Oh,  my  poor  Kate!"  cried  Griffith ;  and 
would  let  nobody  else  touch  her.  She  was 
no  longer  a  tall  girl,  buft  a  statuesque  wo- 
man; yet  he  carried  her  in  his  herculean 
arms  up  to  her  bed.  She  turned  her  head 
toward  him  and  shed  a  gentle  tear  at  this 
proof  of  his  love;  but  the  next  moment  she 
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was  cold  again,  and  seemed  weary  of  her 
life. 

An  invalid's  bed  was  sent  to  her  by  the 
doctor  at  her  own  request,  and  placed  on  a 
small  bedstead.  She  lay  on  this  at  night, 
and  on  a  sofa  by  day. 

Griffith  was  now  as  good  as  a  widower ; 
and  Caroline  Ryder  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity. She  threw  herself  constantly  in  his 
way,  all  smiles,  small  talk,  and  geniality. 

Like  many  healthy  men,  your  sickness 
wearied  him  if  it  lasted  over  two  days; 
and  whenever  he  came  out,  chilled  and  dis- 
contented, from  his  invalid  wife,  there  was 
a  fine,  buoyant,  healthy  young  woman, 
ready  to  chat  with  him,  and  brimming 
over  with  undisguised  admiration. 

True,  she  was  only  a  servant — a  servant 
to  the  core.  But  she  had  been  always 
about  ladies,  and  could  wear  their  surface 
as  readily  as  she  could  their  gowns.  More- 
over, Griffith  himself  lacked  dignity  and 
reserve;  he  would  talk  to  anybody. 

The  two  women  began  to  fill  the  relative 
situations  of  clouds  and  sunshine. 

But,  ere  this  had  lasted  long,  the  en- 
ticing contact  with  the  object  of  her  law- 
less fancy  inflamed  Ryder,  and  made  her 
so  impatient  that  she  struck  her  long- 
meditated  blow  a  little  prematurely. 

The  passage  outside  Mrs.  Gaunt's  door 
had  a  large  window;  and  one  day,  while 
Griffith  was  with  his  wife,  Ryder  com- 
posed herself  on  the  window  seat  in  a  for- 
lorn attitude,  too  striking  and  unlike  her 
usual  gay  demeanor  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Griffith  came  out  and  saw  this  drooping, 
disconsolate  figure.      "Hallo!"    said   he, 
"what  is  wrong  with  you?"  a  little  fret- 
fully. 

A  deep  sigh  was  the  only  response. 

"Had  words  with  your  sweetheart?" 

"You  know,  I  have  no  sweetheart,  sir." 

The  good  natured  squire  made  an  attempt 
or  two  to  console  her  and  find  out  what  was 
the  matter;  but  he  could  get  nothing  out 
of  her  but  monosyllables  and  sighs.  At 
last  the  crocodile  contrived  to  cry.  And 
having  thus  secured  his  pity,  she  said: 
"There,  never  heed  me.  I'm  a  foolish 
woman ;  I  can't  bear  to  see  my  dear  master 
so  abused." 


"What d'ye  mean?"  said  Griffith,  stern- 
ly. Her  very  first  shaft  wounded  his  peace 
of  mind. 

"Oh,  no  matter!  why  should  I  be  your 
friend  and  my  own  enemy?  If  I  tell  you, 
I  shall  lose  my  place." 

"Nonsense,  girl,  you  shall  never  lose 
your  place  while  I  am  here." 

"Well,  I  hope  not,  sir;  for  I  am  very 
happy  here ;  too  happy  methinks,  when  you 
speak  kindly  to  me.  Take  no  notice  of 
what  I  said.  'Tis  best  to  be  blind  at  times." 

The  simple  squire  did  not  see  that  this 
artful  woman  was  playing  the  stale  game 
of  her  sex;  stimulating  his  curiosity  under 
pretense  of  putting  him  off.  He  began  to 
fret  with  suspicion  and  curiosity,  and  in- 
sisted on  her  speaking  out. 

"Ah!  but  I  am  so  afraid  you  will  hate 
me,"  said  she;  "and  that  will  be  worse 
than  losing  my  place." 

Griffith  stamped  on  the  ground.  "What 
is  it?"  said  he  fiercely. 

Ryder  seemed  frightened.  "It  is  noth- 
ing," said  she.  Then  she  paused,  and 
added,  "but  my  folly.  I  can't  bear  to  see 
you  waste  your  feelings.  She  is  not  so 
ill  as  you  fancy." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  my  wife  is 
pretending?" 

"How  can  I  say  that?  I  wasn't  there: 
nobody  saiv  her  fall;  nor  heard  her 
either;  and  the  house  full  of  people.  No 
doubt  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
her;  but  I  do  believe  her  heart  is  in  more 
trouble  than  her  back." 

"And  what  troubles  her  heart?  Tell  me 
and  she  shall  not  fret  long." 

"Well,  sir;  then  just  you  send  for  Fa- 
ther Leonard;  and  she  will  get  up,  and 
walk  as  she  used,  and  smile  on  you  as  she 
used.  That  man  is  the  main  of  her  sick- 
ness, you  take  my  word." 

Griffith  turned  sick  at  heart;  and  the 
strong  man  literally  staggered  at  this  en- 
venomed thrust  of  a  weak  woman's  tongue. 
But  he  struggled  with  the  poison. 

"What  d'ye  mean,  woman?"  said  he. 
"The  priest  hasn't  been  near  her  these  two 
months." 

"That  is  it,  sir,"  replied  Ryder,  quietly; 
11  he  is  too  wise  to  come  here  against  your 
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will;  and  she  is  bitter  against  you  for 
frightening  him  away.  Ask  yourself,  sir, 
didn't  she  change  to  you  the  moment  that 
you  threatened  that  Leonard  with  the  horse 
pond?" 

"That  is  true!"  gasped  the  wretched 
husband. 

Yet  he  struggled  again.  "But  she  made 
it  up  with  me  after  that.  "Why,  'twas  but 
the  other  day  she  begged  me  to  go  abroad 
with  her,  and  take  her  away  from  this 
place." 

"Ay?  indeed!"  said  Ryder,  bending  her 
black  brows,  "did  she  so?" 

"That  she  did,"  said  Griffith,  joyfully; 
"so  you  see  you  are  mistaken." 

"You  should  have  taken  her  at  her 
word,  sir,"  was  all  the  woman's  reply. 

"Well,  you  see  the  hay  was  out;  so  I 
put  it  off;  and  then  came  the  cursed  rain, 
day  after  day;  and  so  she  cooled  upon 
it." 

"Of  course  she  did,  sir."  Then,  with  a 
solemnity  that  appalled  her  miserable  list- 
ener, "I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  if  you  had 
taken  her  at  her  word  that  minute.  But 
that  is  the  way  with  you  gentlemen;  you 
let  the  occasion  slip;  and  we  that  be  wom- 
en never  forgive  that:  she  won't  give  you 
the  same  chance  again,  I  know.  Now,  if 
I  was  not  afraid  to  make  you  unhappy,  I'd 
tell  you  why  she  asked  you  to  go  abroad. 
She  felt  herself  weak  and  saw  her  danger; 
she  found  she  could  not  resist  that  Leon- 
ard any  longer;  and  she  had  the  sense  to 
see  it  wasn't  worth  her  while  to  ruin  her- 
self for  him ;  so  she  asked  you  to  save  her 
from  him:  that  is  the  plain  English.  And 
you  didn't." 

At  this,  Griffith's  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  agony  so  horrible  that  Ryder  hesi- 
tated in  her  course.  "There,  there,"  said 
she,  "pray  don't  look  so,  dear  master! 
after  all,  there's  nothing  certain;  and  per- 
haps I  am  too  severe  where  I  see  you  ill- 
treated  ;  and  to  be  sure  no  woman  could  be 
cold  to  you  unless  she  was  bewitched  out 
of  her  seven  senses  by  some  other  man.  I 
couldn't  use  you  as  mistress  does;  but  then 
there's  nobody  I  care  a  straw  for  in  these 
parts,  except  my  dear  master." 

Griffith  took  no  notice  of  this  overture: 


the  potent  poison  of  jealousy  was  coursing 
through  all  his  veins  and  distorting  his 
ghastly  face 

"O  God!"  he  gasped,  "can  this  thing 
be?  My  wife !  the  mother  of  my  child !  It 
is  a  lie!  I  can't  believe  it;  I  won't  be- 
lieve it.  Have  pity  on  me,  woman,  and 
think  again,  and  unsay  your  words;  for, 
if  'tis  so,  there  will  be  murder  in  this 
house." 

Ryder  was  alarmed.  "Don't  talk  so," 
said  she  hastily ;  "no  woman  born  is  worth 
that.  Besides,  as  you  say,  what  do  we 
know  against  her?  She  is  a  gentlewoman, 
and  well  brought  up.  Now,  dear  master, 
you  have  got  one  friend  in  this  house,  and 
that  is  me :  I  know  women  better  than  you 
do.     Will  you  be  ruled  by  me?" 

"Yes,  I  will:  for  I  do  believe  you  care 
a  little  for  me." 

"Then  don't  you  believe  anything  against 
our  dame.  Keep  quiet  till  you  know  more. 
Don't  you  be  so  simple  as  to  accuse  her  to 
her  face,  or  you'll  never  learn  the  truth. 
Just  you  watch  her  quietly,  without  seem- 
ing; and  I'll  help  you.  Be  a  man,  and 
know  the  truth." 

"I  will!"  said  Griffith,  grinding  his 
teeth.  "And  I  believe  she  will  come  out 
pure  as  snow." 

"Well,  I  hope  so  too,"  said  Ryder,  dry- 
ly. Then  she  added,  "But  don't  you  be 
seen  speaking  to  me  too  much,  sir,  or  she 
will  suspect  me,  and  then  she  will  be  on 
her  guard  with  me.  When  I  have  any- 
thing particular  to  tell  you,  I'll  cough,  so; 
and  then  I'll  run  out  into  the  Grove :  no- 
body goes  there  now." 

Griffith  did  not  see  the  hussy  was  ar- 
ranging her  own  affair  as  well  as  his.  He 
fell  into  the  trap  bodily. 

The  life  this  man  led  was  now  infernal. 

He  watched  his  wife  night  and  day  to 
detect  her  heart;  he  gave  up  hunting,  he 
deserted  the  "Red  Lion;"  if  he  went  out 
of  doors,  it  was  but  a  step;  he  hovered 
about  the  place  to  see  if  messages  came  or 
went;  and  he  spent  hours  in  his  wife's 
bedroom,  watching  her,  grim,  silent,  and 
somber,  to  detect  her  inmost  heart.  His 
flesh  wasted  visibly,  and  his  ruddy  color 
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paled.  Hell  was  in  his  heart.  Ay,  two 
hells;  jealousy  and  suspense. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  saw  directly  that  something 
was  amiss,  and  ere  long  she  divined  what 
it  was. 

But,  if  he  was  jealous,  she  was  proud  as 
Lucifer.  So  she  met  his  ever  watchful  eye 
with  the  face  of  a  marble  statue. 

Only  in  secret  her  heart  quaked  and 
yearned,  and  she  shed  many  a  furtive  tear, 
and  was  sore,  sore  perplexed. 

Meantime  Ryder  was  playing  with  her 
husband's  anguish  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

Upon  the  pretense  of  some  petty  discov- 
ery or  other,  she  got  him  out  day  after  day 
into  the  Grove,  and,  to  make  him  believe 
in  her  candor  and  impartiality,  would  give 
him  feeble  reasons  for  thinking  his  wife 
loved  him  still;  taking  care  to  overpower 
these  reasons  with  some  little  piece  of 
strong  good  sense  and  subtle  observation. 

It  is  the  fate  of  moral  poisoners  to  poison 
themselves  as  well  as  their  victims.  This 
is  a  just  retribution,  and  it  fell  upon  this 
female  Iago.  Her  wretched  master  now 
loved  his  wife  to  distraction,  yet  hated  her 
to  the  death :  and  Ryder  loved  her  master 
passionately,  yet  hated  him  intensely,  by 
fits  and  starts. 

These  secret  meetings  on  which  she  had 
counted  so,  what  did  she  gain  by  them? 
She  saw  that,  with  all  her  beauty,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  for  him,  she  was  nothing 
to  him  still.  He  suspected,  he  sometimes 
hated  his  wife,  but  he  was  always  full  of 
her.  There  was  no  getting  any  other 
wedge  into  his  heart. 

This  so  imbittered  Ryder  that  one  day 
she  revenged  herself  on  him. 

He  had  been  saying  that  no  earthly  tor- 
ment could  equal  his :  all  his  watching  had 
shown  him  nothing  for  certain.  "Oh," 
said  he,  "if  I  could  only  get  proof  of  her 
innocence,  or  proof  of  her  guilt!  anything 
better  than  the  misery  of  doubt.  It  gnaws 
my  heart,  it  consumes  my  flesh.  I  can't 
sleep,  I  can't  eat,  I  can't  sit  down.  I  envy 
the  dead  that  lie  at  peace.  Oh,  my  heart ! 
my  heart!" 

"  And  all  for  a  woman  that  is  not  young, 
nor  half  so  handsome  as  yourself.  Well, 
sir,  I'll  try  and  cure  you  of  your  doubt,  if 


that  is  what  torments  you.  When  you 
threatened  that  Leonard,  he  got  his  orders 
to  come  here  no  more.  But  she  visited 
him  at  his  place  again  and  again." 

"  'Tis  false!     How  know  you  that?" 

"As  soon  as  your  back  was  turned 
she  used  to  order  her  horse  and  ride  to 
him." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  went  to  Mm?" 

"  I  mounted  the  tower  and  saw  the  way 
she  took." 

Griffith's  face  was  a  piteous  sight.  He 
stammered  out,  "  Well,  he  is  her  confessor. 
She  always  visited  him  at  times." 

"Ay,  sir;  but  in  those  days  her  blood 
was  cool,  and  his  too;  but  bethink  you 
now,  when  you  threatened  the  man  with 
the  horse  pond,  he  became  your  enemy. 
All  revenge  is  sweet;  but  what  revenge 
so  sweet  to  any  man  as  that  which  came 
to  his  arms  of  its  own  accord?  I  do  notice 
that  men  can't  read  men,  but  any  woman 
can  read  a  woman.  Maids  they  are  re- 
served, because  their  mothers  have  told 
them  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  mar- 
ried. But  what  have  a  wife  and  a  priest 
to  keep  them  distant?  Can  they  ever  hope 
to  come  together  lawfully?  That  is  why 
a  priest's  light-o'-love  is  always  some  hon- 
est man's  wife.  What  had  those  two  to 
keep  them  from  folly?  Old  Betty  Gough? 
Why,  the  mistress  had  bought  her,  body 
and  soul,  long  ago.  No,  sir,  you  had  no 
friend  there;  and  you  had  three  enemies 
— love,  revenge,  and  opportunity.  Why, 
what  did  the  priest  say  to  me?  I  met  "him 
not  ten  j*ards  from  here.  '  Ware  the  horse 
pond!'  says  I.  Says  he,  'Since  I  am  to 
have  the  bitter,  Til  have  the  sweet  as 
well:" 

These  infernal  words  were  not  spoken  in 
vain.  Griffith's  features  were  horribly  dis- 
torted, his  e}-es  rolled  fearfully,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground,  grinding  his  teeth  aud  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth.     An  epileptic  fit ! 

An  epileptic  fit  is  a  terrible  sight :  the 
simple  description  of  one  in  our  medical 
books  is  appalling. 

And  in  this  case  it  was  all  the  more 
fearful,  the  subject  being  so  strong  and 
active. 

Caroline  Ryder  shrieked  with  terror,  but 
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no  one  heard  her;  at  all  events  no  one 
came ;  to  be  sure  the  place  had  a  bad  name 
for  ghosts,  etc. 

She  tried  to  hold  his  head,  but  could  not, 
for  his  body  kept  bounding  from  the  earth 
with  inconceivable  elasticity  and  fury,  and 
his  arms  flew  in  every  direction ;  and  pres- 
ently Ryder  received  a  violent  blow  that 
almost  stunned  her. 

She  lay  groaning  and  trembling  beside 
the  victim  of  her  poisonous  tongue  and  of 
his  own  passions. 

When  she  recovered  herself,  he  was 
snorting  rather  than  breathing,  but  lying 
still  and  pale  enough,  with  his  eyes  set  and 
glassy. 

She  got  up,  and  went  with  uneven  steps 
to  a  little  rill  hard  by,  and  plunged  her 
face  in  it :  then  filled  her  beaver  hat,  and 
came  and  dashed  water  repeatedly  in  his 
face. 

He  came  to  his  senses  by  degrees ;  but 
was  weak  as  an  infant.  Then  Ryder 
wiped  the  foam  from  his  lips,  and,  kneel- 
ing on  her  knees,  laid  a  soft  hand  upon  his 
heavy  head,  shedding  tears  of  pity  and  re- 
morse, and  sick  at  heart  herself. 

For  what  had  she  gained  by  blackening 
her  rival?  The  sight  of  his  bodily  agony 
and  his  ineradicable  love. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sat  out  of  shot,  cold,  calm, 
superior. 

Yet,  in  the  desperation  of  her  passion, 
it  was  something  to  nurse  his  weak  head 
an  instant,  and  shed  hot  tears  upon  his 
brow;  it  was  a  positive  joy,  and  soon 
proved  a  fresh  and  inevitable  temptation. 

"My  poor  master,"  said  she,  tenderly, 
"I  never  will  say  a  word  to  you  again. 
It  is  better  to  be  blind.  My  God!  how 
you  cling  to  her  that  feigns  a  broken  back 
to  be  rid  of  you,  when  there  are  others  as 
well  to  look  at,  and  ever  so  much  younger, 
that  adore  every  hair  on  your  dear  head, 
and  would  follow  you  round  the  world  for 
one  kind  look." 

"Let  no  one  love  me  like  that,"  said 
Griffith,  feebly,  "to  love  so  is  to  be  miser- 
able." 

"Pity  her  then,  at  least,"  murmured 
Rj^der;  and,  feeling  she  had  quite  com- 
mitted   herself    now,    her    bosom    panted 


under    Griffith's    ear,    and  told   him  the 
secret  she  had  kept  till  now. 

My  female  readers  will  sneer  at  this 
temptation:  they  cannot  put  themselves 
in  a  man's  place.  My  male  readers  know 
that  scarcely  one  man  out  of  a  dozen,  sick, 
sore,  and  hating  her  he  loved,  would  have 
turned  away  from  the  illicit  consolation 
thus  offered  to  him  in  his  hour  of  weak- 
ness with  soft,  seducing  tones,  warm  tears, 
and  heart  that  panted  at  his  ear. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

How  did  poor,  faulty  Griffith  receive  it? 

He  raised  his  head,  and  turned  his 
brown  eye  gentle  but  full  upon  her. 
"My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  "I  see  what  you 
are  driving  at.  But  that  will  not  do.  I 
have  nothing  to  give  you  in  exchange. 
I  hate  my  wife  that  I  loved  so  dear,  d — n 
her !  d — n  her !  But  I  hate  all  womankind 
for  her  sake.  Keep  you  clear  of  me.  I 
would  ruin  no  poor  girl  for  heartless  sport. 
I  shall  have  blood  on  my  hands  ere  long, 
and  that  is  enough." 

And,  with  these  alarming  words,  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  recover  all  his  vigor; 
for  he  rose  and  stalked  away  at  once,  and 
never  looked  behind  him. 

Ryder  made  no  further  attempt.  She 
sat  down  and  shed  bitter  tears  of  sorrow 
and  mortification. 

After  this  cruel  rebuff  she  must  hate 
somebody;  and,  with  the  justice  of  her 
sex,  she  pitched  on  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and 
hated  her  like  a  demon,  and  watched  to 
do  her  a  mischief  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

Griffith's  appearance  and  manner  caused 
Mrs.  Gaunt  very  serious  anxiety.  His 
clothes  hung  loose  on  his  wasting  frame; 
his  face  was  of  one  uniform  sallow  tint, 
like  a  maniac's;  and  he  sat  silent  for 
hours  beside  his  wife,  eying  her  askant 
from  time  to  time  like  a  surly  mastiff 
guarding  some  treasure. 
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She  divined  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  and  tried  to  soothe  him;  but  al- 
most in  vain.  He  was  sometimes  soft- 
ened for  the  moment;  but  hceret  lateri 
lethalis  arundo;  he  still  hovered  about, 
watching  her  and  tormenting  himself; 
gnawed  mad  by  three  vultures  of  the 
mind — doubt,  jealousy,  and  suspense. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  wrote  letters  to  Father 
Leonard :  hitherto  she  had  only  sent  him 
short  messages. 

Betty  Gough  carried  these  letters,  and 
brought  the  answers. 

Griffith,  thanks  to  the  hint  Ryder  had 
given  him,  suspected  this,  and  waylaid 
the  old  woman,  and  roughly  demanded  to 
see  the  letter  she  was  carrying.  She  stout- 
ly protested  she  had  none.  He  seized  her, 
turned  her  pockets  inside  out  and  found 
a  bunch  of  keys;  item,  a  printed  dialogue 
between  Peter  and  Herod,  omitted  in  the 
canonical  books,  but  described  by  the 
modern  discoverer  as  an  infallible  charm 
for  the  toothache;  item,  a  brass  thimble; 
item,  half  a  nutmeg. 

"Curse  your  cunning,"  said  he;  and 
went  off  muttering. 

The  old  woman  tottered  trembling  to 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  related  this  outrage  with  an 
air  of  injured  innocence,  then  removed  her 
cap,  undid  her  hair,  and  took  out  a  letter 
from  Leonard. 

"This  must  end,  and  shall,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  firmly;  "else  it  will  drive  him  mad 
and  me  too." 

Bolton  fair-day  came.  It  was  a  great 
fair,  and  had  attractions  for  all  classes. 
There  were  cattle  and  horses  of  all  kinds 
for  sale,  and  also  shows,  games,  wrestling, 
and  dancing  till  daybreak. 

All  the  servants  had  a  prescriptive  right 
to  go  to  this  fair;  and  Griffith  himself  had 
never  missed  one.  He  told  Kate  over  night 
he  would  go,  if  it  were  not  for  leaving  her 
alone. 

The  words  were  kinder  than  their  mean- 
ing; but  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  the  tact,  or  the 
candor,  to  take  them  in  their  best  sense. 
"And  I  would  go  with  you,  my  dear," 
said  she;  "but   I  should  only  be  a  drag. 


Never  heed  me;  give  yourself  a  day's 
pleasure,  for  indeed  you  need  it.  I  am  in 
care  about  you;  you  are  so  dull  of  late." 

"Well,  I  will,"  said  Griffith.  "I'll  not 
mope  here  when  all  the  rest  are  merry- 
making." 

Accordingly,  next  day,  about  eleven  in 
the  morning,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  to  the  fair,  leaving  the  house  empty ; 
for  all  the  servants  were  gone  except  the 
old  housekeeper ;  she  was  tied  to  the  fire- 
side by  rheumatics.  Even  Ryder  started, 
with  a  new  bonnet  and  red  ribbons;  but 
that  was  only  a  blind.  She  slipped  back 
and  got  unperceived  into  her  own  bedroom. 

Griffith  ran  through  the  fair;  but  could 
not  enjoy  it.  Hcerebat  lateri  arundo.  He 
came  galloping  back  to  watch  his  wife, 
and  see  whether  Betty  Gough  had  come 
again  or  not. 

As  he  rode  into  the  stableyard  he  caught 
sight  of  Ryder's  face  at  an  upper  window. 
She  looked  pale  and  agitated,  and  her  black 
eyes  flashed  with  a  strange  expression. 
She  made  him  a  signal  which  he  did  not 
understand;  but  she  joined  him  directly 
after  in  the  stableyard. 

"Come  quietly  with  me,"  said  she,  sol- 
emnly. 

He  hooked  his  horse's  rein  to  the  wall, 
and  followed  her,  trembling. 

She  took  him  up  the  back  stairs  and, 
when  she  got  to  the  landing,  turned  and 
said,  "Where  did  you  leave  her?" 

"In  her  own  room." 

"See  if  she  is  there  now,"  said  Ryder, 
pointing  to  the  door. 

Griffith  tore  the  door  open;  the  room 
was  empty. 

"Nor  is  she  to  be  found  in  the  house," 
said  Ryder;  "for  I've  been  in  every  room." 

Griffith's  face  turned  livid,  and  he  stag- 
gered and  leaned  against  the  wall.  "Where 
is  she?"  said  he,  hoarsely. 

"Humph!"  said  the  Ryder,  fiendishly. 
"Find  him,  and  you'll  find  her." 

"I'll  find  them  if  they  are  above  ground, " 
cried  Griffith,  furiously;  and  he  rushed 
into  his  bedroom,  and  soon  came  out  again, 
with  a  fearful  purpose  written  on  his 
ghastly  features  and  in  his  bloodshot  e3res, 
and  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand. 
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Ryder  was  terrified ;  but,  instead  of  suc- 
cumbing to  terror,  she  flew  at  him  like  a 
cat,  and  wreathed   her  arms  round  him. 

"What  would  you  do?"  cried  she. 
"Madman,  would  you  hang  for  them?  and 
break  my  heart — the  only  woman  in  the 
world  that  loves  you?  Give  me  the  pistol. 
Nay,  I  will  have  it."  And  with  that  ex- 
traordinary power  excitement  lends  her  sex 
she  wrenched  it  out  of  his  hands. 

He  gnashed  his  teeth  with  fury,  and 
clutched  her  with  a  gripe  of  iron;  she 
screamed  with  pain :  he  relaxed  his  grasp 
a  little  at  that ;  she  turned  on  him  and  de- 
fied him. 

"I  won't  let  you  get  into  trouble  for  a 
priest  and  a  wanton,"  she  cried;  "you 
shall  kill  me  first.  Leave  me  the  pistol, 
and  pledge  me  your  sacred  word  to  do 
them  no  harm,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  where 
they  are.  Refuse  me  this,  and  you  shall 
go  to  your  grave  and  know  nothing  more 
than  you  know  now." 

"No,  no;  if  you  are  a  woman,  have  pity 
on  me;  let  me  come  at  them.  There,  I'll 
use  no  weapon.  I'll  tear  them  to  atoms 
with  these  hands.     Where  are  they?" 

"May  I  put  the  pistol  away  then?" 

"Yes,  take  it  out  of  my  sight;  so  best. 
Where  are  they?" 

Ryder  locked  the  pistol  up  in  one  of  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  boxes.  Then  she  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  "Follow  me." 

He  followed  her  in  awful  silence. 

She  went  rather  slowly  to  the  door  that 
opened  on  the  lawn;  and  then  she  hesi- 
tated. "If  you  are  a  man,  and  have  any 
feeling  for  a  poor  girl  who  loves  you — if 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  respect  your 
word — no  violence. ' ' 

"I  promise,"  said  he.  "Where  are  they?" 

"Nay,  nay.  I  fear  I  shall  rue  the  day 
I  told  you.  Promise  me  once  more:  no 
bloodshed — upon  your  soul." 

"I  promise.     Where  are  they?" 

"God  forgive  me ;  they  are  in  the  Grove. " 

He  bounded  away  from  her  like  some 
beast  of  prey;  and  she  crouched  and 
trembled  on  the  steps  of  the  door:  and, 
now  that  she  realized  what  she  was  doing, 
a  sickening  sense  of  dire  misgiving  came 
-over  her,  and  made  her  feel  quite  faint. 


And  so  the  weak  but  dangerous  creature 
sat  crouching  and  quaking,  and  launched 
the  strong  one. 

Griffith  was  soon  in  the  Grove ;  and  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was  Leonard  and  his 
wife  walking  together  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. Their  backs  were  toward  him.  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  whom  he  had  left  lying  on  a  sofa, 
and  who  professed  herself  scarce  able  to 
walk  half  a  dozen  times  across  the  room, 
was  now  springing  along,  elastic  as  a 
young  greyhound,  and  full  of  fire  and 
animation.  The  miserable  husband  saw, 
and  his  heart  died  within  him.  He  leaned 
against  a  tree  and  groaned. 

The  deadly  sickness  of  bis  heart  soon 
gave  way  to  somber  fury.  He  came 
softly  after  them,  with  ghastly  cheek  and 
bloodthirsty  eyes  like  redhot  coals. 

They  stopped;  and  he  heard  his  wife 
say,  "'Tis  a  solemn  promise,  then:  this 
very  night."  The  priest  bowed  assent. 
Then  they  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice  he  could 
not  hear ;  but  his  wife  pressed  a  purse  upon 
Leonard,  and  Leonard  hesitated,  but  ended 
by  taking  it. 

Griffith  uttered  a  yell  like  a  tiger,  and 
rushed  between  them  with  savage  violence, 
driving  the  lady  one  way  with  his  wrists, 
and  the  priest  another.  She  screamed :  he 
trembled  in  silence. 

Griffith  stood  a  moment  between  these 
two  pale  faces,  silent  and  awful. 

Then  he  faced  his  wife.  "You  vile 
wretch!"  he  cried:  "so  you  buy  your  own 
dishonor,  and  mine."  He  raised  his  hand 
high  over  her  head;  she  never  winced. 
"Oh,  but  for  my  oath,  I'd  lay  you  dead  at 
my  feet!  But  no;  I'll  not  hang  for  a  priest 
and  a  wanton.  So,  this  is  the  thing  you 
love,  and  pay  it  to  love  you."  And  with 
all  the  mad  inconsistency  of  rage,  which 
mixes  small  things  and  great,  he  tore  the 
purse  out  of  Leonard's  hand:  then  seized 
him  felly  by  the  throat. 

At  that  the  high  spirit  of  Mrs.  Gaunt 
gave  way  to  abject  terror.  "Oh,  mercy! 
mercy!"  she  cried;  "it  is  all  a  mistake." 
And  she  clung  to  his  knees. 

He  spurned  her  furiously  away.  "Don't 
touch  me,  woman,"  he  cried,  "or  you  are 
dead.     Look  at  this!"    And  in  a  moment, 
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with  gigantic  strength  and  fury,  he  dashed 
the  priest  down  at  her  feet.  "I  know  ye, 
ye  proud,  wanton  devil!"  he  cried;  "love 
the  thing  you  have  seen  me  tread  upon ! 
love  it — if  ye  can."  And  he  literally 
trampled  upon  the  poor  priest  with  both 
feet. 

Leonard  shrieked  for  mercy. 

"None,  in  this  world  or  the  next," 
roared  Griffith ;  but  the  next  moment  he 
took  fright  at  himself.  "God!"  he  cried, 
"I  must  go  or  kill.  Live  and  be  damned 
forever,  the  pair  of  ye."  And  with  this 
he  fled  from  them,  grinding  his  teeth  and 
beating  the  air  with  his  clinched  fists. 

He  darted  to  the  stableyard,  sprang  on 
his  horse,  and  galloped  away  from  Hern- 
shaw  Castle,  with  the  face,  the  eyes,  the 
gestures,  the  incoherent  mutterings  of  a 
raving  Bedlamite. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

He  was  gone  for  good,  this  time. 

At  the  fair  the  wrestling  was  ended, 
and  the  tongues  going  over  it  all  again, 
and  throwing  the  victors ;  the  greasy  pole, 
with  leg  of  mutton  attached  by  ribbons, 
was  being  hoisted,  and  the  swings  flying, 
and  the  lads  and  lasses  footing  it  to  the  fife 
and  tabor,  and  the  people  chattering  in 
groups ;  when  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet 
was  heard,  and  a  horseman  burst  in  and 
rode  recklessly  through  the  market-place ; 
indeed,  if  his  noble  horse  had  been  as  rash 
as  he  was,  some  would  have  been  trampled 
under  foot.  The  rider's  face  was  ghastly : 
such  as  were  not  exactly  in  his  path  had 
time  to  see  it,  and  wonder  how  this  ter- 
rible countenance  came  into  that  merry 
place.  Thus,  as  he  passed,  shouts  of  dis- 
may arose,  and  a  space  opened  before  him, 
and  then  closed  behind  him  with  a  great 
murmur  that  followed  at  his  heels. 

Tom  Leicester  was  listening,  spell-bound, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng,  to  the  songs 

(22) 


and  humorous  tirades  of  a  peddler  selling 
his  wares;  and  was  saying  to  himself,  "I 
too  will  be  a  peddler."  Hearing  the  row, 
he  turned  round,  and  saw  his  master  just 
coming  down  with  that  stricken  face. 

Tom  could  not  read  his  own  name  in 
print  or  manuscript;  and  these  are  the 
fellows  that  beat  us  all  at  reading  counte- 
nances: he  saw  in  a  moment  that  some 
great  calamity  had  fallen  on  Griffith's 
head;  and  nature  stirred  in  him.  He 
darted  to  his  master's  side,  and  seized 
the  bridle.     "What  is  up?"  he  cried. 

But  Griffith  did  not  answer  nor  notice. 
His  ears  were  almost  deaf,  and  his  eyes, 
great  and  staring,  were  fixed  right  ahead ; 
and,  to  all  appearance,  he  did  not  see  the 
people.  He  seemed  to  be  making  for  the 
horizon. 

"  Master !  for  the  love  of  God,  speak  to 
me,"  cried  Leicester.  "What  have  they 
done  to  you?  Whither  be  you  going, 
with  the  face  of  a  ghost?" 

"Away,  from  the  hangman,"  shrieked 
Griffith,  still  staring  at  the  horizon. 
"  Stay  me  not ;  my  hands  itch  for  their 
throats ;  my  heart  thirsts  for  their  blood ; 
but  I'll  not  hang  for  a  priest  and  a  wan- 
ton." Then  he  suddenly  turned  on  Leices- 
ter, "  Let  thou  go,  or — "  and  he  lifted  his 
heavy  riding- whip. 

Then  Leicester  let  go  the  rein,  and  the 
whip  descended  on  the  horse's  flank.  He 
went  clattering  furiously  over  the  stones, 
and  drove  the  thinner  groups  apart  like 
chaff,  and  his  galloping  feet  were  soon 
heard  fainter  and  fainter  till  they  died 
away  in  the  distance.  Leicester  stood 
gaping. 

Griffith's  horse,  a  black  hunter  of  singu- 
lar power  and  beauty,  carried  his  wretched 
master  well  that  day.  He  went  on  till  sun- 
set, trotting,  cantering,  and  walking,  with- 
out intermission ;  the  whip  ceased  to  touch 
him,  the  rein  never  checked  him.  He  found 
he  was  the  master,  and  he  went  his  own 
way.  He  took  his  broken  rider  back  into 
the  county  where  he  had  been  foaled.  But 
a  few  miles  from  his  native  place  they 
came  to  the  "Packhorse,"  a  pretty  little 
roadside  inn,  with  farmyard  and   build- 
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ings  at  the  back.  He  had  often  baited 
here  in  his  infancy;  and  now,  stiff  and 
stumbling  with  fatigue,  the  good  horse 
could  not  pass  the  familiar  place;  he 
walked  gravely  into  the  stableyard,  and 
there  fairly  came  to  an  end;  craned  out 
his  drooping  head,  crooked  his  limbs,  and 
seemed  of  wood.  And  no  wonder.  He 
was  ninety-three  miles  from  his  last 
corn. 

Paul  Carrick,  a  young  farrier,  who  fre- 
quented the  "Packhorse,"  happened  just 
then  to  be  lounging  at  the  kitchen  door, 
and  saw  him  come  in.  He  turned  direct- 
ly, and  shouted  into  the  house,  "  Ho !  Mas- 
ter Vint,  come  hither.  Here's  Black  Dick 
come  home,  and  brought  you  a  worshipful 
customer." 

The  landlord  bustled  out  of  the  kitchen, 
crying,  "They  are  welcome  both."  Then 
he  came  lowly  louting  to  Griffith,  cap  in 
hand,  and  held  the  horse,  poor  immovable 
brute;  and  his  wife  courtesied  persever- 
ingly  at  the  door. 

Griffith  dismounted,  and  stood  there 
looking  like  one  in  a  dream. 

"  Please  you  come  in,  sir,"  said  the  land- 
lady, smiling  professionally. 

He  followed  her  mechanically. 

"Would  your  worship  be  private?  We 
keep  a  parlor  for  gentles." 

"Ay,  let  me  be  alone,"  he  groaned. 
Mercy  Vint,  the  daughter,  happened  to 
be  on  the  stairs  and  heard  him :  the  voice 
startled  her,  and  she  turned  round  directly 
to  look  at  the  speaker;  but  she  only  saw 
his  back  going  into  the  room,  and  then  he 
flung  himself  like  a  sack  into  the  arm- 
chair. 

The  landlady  invited  him  to  order  sup- 
per: he  declined.  She  pressed  him.  He 
flung  a  piece  of  money  on  the  table,  and 
told  her  savagely  to  score  his  supper  and 
leave  him  in  peace. 

She  flounced  out  with  a  red  face,  and 
complained  to  her  husband  in  the  kitchen. 

Harry  Vint  rung  the  crown-piece  on  the 
table  before  he  committed  himself  to  a 
reply.  It  rang  like  a  bell.  "Churl  or 
not,  his  coin  is  good,"  said  Harry  Vint, 
philosophically.  "I'll  eat  his  supper, 
dame,  for  that  matter." 


"Father,"  whispered  Mercy,  "I  do  think 
the  gentleman  is  in  trouble." 

"And  that  is  no  business  of  mine, 
neither,"  said  Harry  Vint. 

Presently  the  guest  they  were  discussing 
called  loudly  for  a  quart  of  burned  wine. 

When  it  was  ready,  Mercy  offered  to 
take  it  in  to  him.  She  was  curious.  The 
landlord  looked  up  rather  surprised;  for 
his  daughter  attended  to  the  farm,  but 
fought  shy  of  the  inn  and  its  business. 

"  Take  it,  lass,  and  welcome  for  me," 
said  Mrs.  Vint,  pettishly. 

Mercy  took  the  wine  in,  and  found 
Griffith  with  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands. 

She  stood  awhile  with  the  tray,  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 

Then,  as  he  did  not  move,  she  said  soft- 
ly, "The  wine,  sir,  an  if  it  please  you." 

Griffith  lifted  his  head,  and  turned  two 
eyes  clouded  with  suffering  upon  her.  He 
saw  a  buxom,  blooming  young  woman, 
with  remarkably  dove-like  eyes  that  dwelt 
with  timid,  kindly  curiosity  upon  him. 
He  looked  at  her  in  a  half  -  distracted 
way,  and  then  put  his  hand  to  the  mug. 
"Here's  perdition  to  all  false  women!" 
said  he,  and  tossed  half  the  wine  down 
at  a  single  draught. 

"  'Tis  not  to  me  you  drink,  sir,"  said 
Mercy,  with  gentle  dignity.  Then  she 
courtesied  modestly  and  retired,  discour- 
aged, not  offended. 

The  wretched  Griffith  took  no  notice — 
did  not  even  see  he  had  repulsed  a  friendly 
visitor.  The  wine,  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach,  soon  stupefied  him,  and  he  stag- 
gered to  bed. 

He  awoke  at  daybreak:  and  oh,  the 
agony  of  that  waking! 

He  lay  sighing  awhile,  with  his  hot  skin 
quivering  on  his  bones  and  his  heart  like 
lead ;  then  got  up  and  flung  his  clothes  on 
hastily,  and  asked  how  far  to  the  nearest 
sea  port. 

Twenty  miles. 

He  called  for  his  horse.  The  poor  brute 
was  dead  lame. 

He  cursed  that  good  servant  for  going 
lame.  He  walked  round  and  round  like  a 
wild  beast,  chafing  and    fuming  awhile; 
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then  sank  into  a  topor  of  dejection,  and  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  on  the  table  all  day. 

He  ate  scarcely  any  food;  but  drank 
wine  freely,  remarking,  however,  that  it 
was  false-hearted  stuff,  did  him  no  good, 
and  had  no  taste  as  wine  used  to  have. 
"But  nothing  is  what  it  was,"  said  he. 
"  Even  I  was  happy  once.  But  that  seems 
years  ago." 

"Alas!  poor  gentleman;  God  comfort 
you,"  said  Mercy  Vint,  and  came,  with 
the  tears  in  her  dove-like  eyes,  and  said  to 
her  father,  "To  be  sure,  his  worship  hath 
been  crossed  in  love;  and  what  could  she 
be  thinking  of?  Such  a  handsome,  well- 
made  gentleman!" 

"Now  that  is  a  wench's  first  thought," 
said  Harry  Vint;  "more  likely  lost  his 
money,  gambling,  or  racing.  But,  indeed^ 
I  think  'tis  his  head  is  disordered,  not  his 
heart.  I  wish  the  'Packhorse'  was  quit  of 
him,  mauger  his  laced  coat.  "We  want  no 
kill- joys  here." 

That  night  he  was  heard  groaning,  and 
talking,  and  did  not  come  down  at  all. 

So  at  noon  Mrs.  Vint  knocked  at  his 
door.  A  weak  voice  bade  her  enter.  She 
found  him  shivering,  and  he  asked  her  for 
a  fire. 

She  grumbled,  out  of  hearing,  but  lighted 
a  fire. 

Presently  his  voice  was  heard  hallooing. 
He  wanted  all  the  windows  open,  he  was 
so  burning  hot. 

The  landlady  looked  at  him,  and  saw  his 
face  was  flushed  and  swollen ;  and  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  all  his  bones.  She 
opened  the  windows,  and  asked  him  would 
he  have  a  doctor  sent  for.  He  shook  his 
head  contemptuously. 

However,  toward  evening,  he  became 
delirious,  and  raved  and  tossed,  and  rolled 
his  head  as  if  it  was  an  intolerable  weight 
he  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

The  females  of  the  family  were  for  send- 
ing at  once  for  a  doctor;  but  the  prudent 
Harry  demurred. 

"Tell  me,  first,  who  is  to  pay  the  fee," 
said  he.  "I've  seen  a  fine  coat  with  the 
pockets  empty,  before  to-day." 

The  women  set  up  their  throats  at  him 
with  one  accord,  each  after  her  kind. 


"Out,  fie!"  said  Mercy;  "are  we  to  do 
naught  for  charity?" 

"Why,  there's  his  horse,  ye  foolish 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Vint. 

"Ay,  ye  are  both  wiser  than  me,"  said 
Harry  Vint,  ironically.  And  soon  after 
that  he  went  out  softly. 

The  next  minute  he  was  in  the  sick 
man's  room,  examining  his  pockets.  To 
his  infinite  surprise  he  found  twenty  gold 
pieces,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  some 
trinkets. 

He  spread  them  all  out  on  the  table,  and 
gloated  on  them  with  greedy  eyes.  They 
looked  so  inviting,  that  he  said  to  himself 
they  would  be  safer  in  his  custody  than  in 
that  of  a  delirious  person,  who  was  even 
now  raving  incoherently  before  him,  and 
could  not  see  what  he  was  doing.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  transfer  them  to  his 
own  care. 

On  the  way  to  his  pocket,  his  shaking 
hand  was  arrested  by  another  hand,  soft, 
but  firm  as  iron. 

He  shuddered,  and  looked  round  in  ab- 
ject terror;  and  there  was  his  daughter's 
face,  pale  as  his  own,  but  full  of  resolution. 
"Nay,  father,"  said  she;  "J  must  take 
charge  of  these:  and  well  do  you  know 
why." 

These  simple  words  cowed  Harry  Vint, 
so  that  he  instantly  resigned  the  money  and 
jewels,  and  retired,  muttering  that  "things 
were  come  to  a  pretty  pass" — "a  man  was 
no  longer  master  in  his  own  house,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

While  he  inveighed  against  the  degen- 
eracy of  the  age,  the  women  paid  him  no 
more  attention  than  the  age  did,  but  just 
sent  for  the  doctor.  He  came,  and  bled  the 
patient.  This  gave  him  a  momentary  relief ; 
but  when,  in  the  natural  progress  of  the 
disease,  sweating  and  weakness  came  on, 
the  loss  of  the  precious  vital  fluid  was  fa- 
tal, and  the  patient's  pulse  became  scarce 
perceptible.  There  he  lay,  with  wet  hair, 
and  gleaming  eyes,  and  haggard  face,  at 
death's  door. 

An  experienced  old  crone  was  got  to 
nurse  him,  and  she  told  Mrs.  Vint  he  would 
live  maybe  three  days. 

Paul  Carrick  used  to  come  to  the  "Pack- 
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horse"  after  Mercy  Vint,  and,  finding  her 
sad,  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"What  should  it  be,"  said  she,  "but  the 
poor  gentleman  a-dying  overhead;  away 
from  all  his  friends." 

"Let  me  see  him,"  said  Paul. 

Mercy  took  him  softly  into  the  room. 

"Ay,  he  is  booked,"  said  the  farrier. 
"Doctor  has  taken  too  much  blood  out  of 
the  man's  body.  They  kill  a  many  that 
way." 

"Alack,  Paul!  must  he  die?  Can  naught 
be  done?"  said  Mercy,  clasping  her  hands. 

"I  don't  say  that,  neither,"  said  the  far- 
rier. "He  is  a  well-made  man:  he  is 
young.  J  might  save  him,  perhaps,  if  I 
had  not  so  many  beasts  to  look  to.  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  do.  Make  him  soup  as 
strong  as  strong;  have  him  watched  night 
and  day,  and  let  'em  put  a  spoonful  of 
warm  wine  into  him  every  hour,  and  then 
of  soup;  egg-flip  is  a  good  thing,  too; 
change  his  bed-linen,  and  keep  the  doctors 
from  him:  that  is  his  only  chance;  he  is 
fairly  dying  of  weakness.  But  I  must  be 
off.  Farmer  Blake's  cow  is  down  for  calv- 
ing; I  must  give  her  an  ounce  of  salts  be- 
fore 'tis  too  late." 

Mercy  Vint  scanned  the  patient  closely, 
and  saw  that  Paul  Carrick  was  right.  She 
followed  his  instructions  to  the  letter,  with 
one  exception.  Instead  of  trusting  to  the 
old  woman,  of  whom  she  had  no  very  good 
opinion,  she  had  the  great  armchair 
brought  into  the  sick-room,  and  watched 
the  patient  herself  by  night  and  day; 
a  gentle  hand  cooled  his  temples ;  a  gen- 
tle hand  brought  concentrated  nourish- 
ment to  his  lips;  and  a  mellow  voice 
coaxed  him  to  be  good  and  swallow  it. 
There  are  voices  it  is  not  natural  to  resist ; 
and  Griffith  learned  by  degrees  to  obey  this 
one,  even  when  he  was  half  unconscious. 

At  the  end  of  three  days  this  zealous 
young  nurse  thought  she  discerned  a  slight 
improvement,  and  told  her  mother  so. 
Then  the  old  lady  came  and  examined  the 
patient,  and  shook  her  head  gravely.  Her 
judgment,  like  her  daughter's,  was  influ- 
enced by  her  wishes. 

The  fact  is,  both  landlord  and  landlady 
were  now  calculating  upon  Griffith's  de- 


cease. Harry  had  told  her  about  the  money 
and  jewels,  and  the  pair  had  put  their 
heads  together,  and  settled  that  Griffith 
was  a  gentleman  highwayman,  and  his 
spoil  would  never  be  reclaimed  after  his 
decease,  but  fall  to  those  good  Samaritans 
who  were  now  nursing  him,  and  intended 
to  bury  him  respectably.  The  future  being 
thus  settled,  this  worthy  couple  became  a 
little  impatient;  for  Griffith,  like  Charles 
the  Second,  was  "an  unconscionable  time 
dying." 

We  order  dinner  to  hasten  a  lingering 
guest ;  and,  with  equal  force  of  logic,  mine 
host  of  the  "Packhorse  "  spoke  to  White, 
the  village  carpenter,  about  a  full-sized 
coffin ;  and  his  wife  set  the  old  crone  to 
make  a  linen  shroud,  unobtrusively,  in  the 
bake-house. 

On  the  third  afternoon  of  her  nursing, 
Mercy  left  her  patient,  and  called  up  the 
crone  to  tend  him.  She  herself,  worn  out 
with  fatigue,  threw  herself  on  a  bed  in  her 
mother's  room,  hard  by,  and  soon  fell 
asleep. 

She  had  slept  about  two  hours  when  she 
was  awakened  by  a  strange  noise  in  the 
sick-chamber.  A  man  and  a  woman  quar- 
reling. 

She  bounded  off  the  bed,  and  was  in  the 
room  directly. 

Lo  and  behold,  there  were  the  nurse  and 
the  dying  man  abusing  one  another  like 
pickpockets. 

The  cause  of  this  little  misunderstanding 
was  not  far  to  seek.  The  old  crone  had 
brought  up  her  work :  videlicet,  a  winding 
sheet  all  but  finished,  and  certain  strips  of 
glazed  muslin  about  three  inches  deep. 
She  soon  completed  the  winding  sheet,  and 
hung  it  over  two  chairs  in  the  patient's 
sight;  she  then  proceeded  to  double  the 
slips  in  six,  and  nick  them;  then  she  un- 
rolled them,  and  they  were  frills,  and  well 
adapted  to  make  the  coming  corpse  absurd, 
and  divest  it  of  any  little  dignity  the  King 
of  Terrors  might  bestow  on  it. 

She  was  so  intent  upon  her  congenial 
task  that  she  did  not  observe  the  sick 
man  had  awakened,  and  was  viewing 
her  and  her  work  with  an  intelligent  but 
sinister  eye. 
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"What  is  that  you  are  making,"  said  he 
grimly. 

The  voice  was  rather  clear,  and  strong, 
and  seemed  so  loud  and  strange  in  that  still 
chamber  that  it  startled  the  woman  might- 
ily. She  uttered  a  little  shriek,  and  then 
was  wroth.  "  Plague  take  the  man !"  said 
she ;  "  how  you  scared  me.  Keep  quiet,  do ; 
and  mind  your  own  business."  [The  busi- 
ness of  going  off  the  hooks.] 

"  I  ask  you  what  is  that  you  are  mak- 
ing," said  Griffith,  louder,  and  raising 
himself  on  his  arm. 

"Baby's  frills,"  replied  the  woman,  cool- 
ly, recovering  that  contempt  for  the  under- 
standings of  the  dying  which  marks  the 
veritable  crone. 

"Ye  lie,"  said  Griffith.  "And  there  is 
a  shroud.     Who  is  that  for?" 

"Who  should  it  be  for,  thou  simple 
body?  Keep  quiet,  do,  till  the  change 
comes.  'Twon't  be  long  now;  art  too 
well  to  last  till  sundown." 

"  So  'tis  for  me,  is  it?"  screamed  Griffith. 
"  I'll  disappoint  ye  yet.  Give  me  my  clothes. 
I'll  not  lie  here  to  be  measured  for  my  grave, 
ye  old  witch." 

"Here's  manners!"  cackled  the  indig- 
nant crone.  "  Ye  foul-mouthed  knave !  is 
this  how  you  thank  a  decent  woman  for 
making  a  comfortable  corpse  of  ye?  you 
that  has  no  right  to  die  in  your  shoes,  let 
a  be  such  dainties  as  muslin  neck-ruff,  and 
shroud  of  good  Dutch  flax." 

At  this  Griffith  discharged  a  volley  in 
which  "vulture,"  "hag,"  "blood-sucker," 
etc.,  blended  with  as  many  oaths:  during 
which  Mercy  came  in. 

She  glided  to  him  with  her  dove's  eyes 
full  of  concern,  and  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  his  shoulder.  "  You  will  work  yourself 
a  mischief,"  said  she;  "leave  me  to  scold 
her.  Why,  my  good  Nelly,  how  could  ye 
be  so  hare-brained?  Prithee  take  all  that 
trumpery  away  this  minute:  none  here 
needeth  it,  nor  shall  not  this  many  a  year, 
please  God." 

"They  want  me  dead,"  said  Griffith  to 
her,  piteously,  finding  he  had  got  one 
friend,  and  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  ex- 
hausted. 

"So  it  seems,"  said  Mercy,  cunningly. 


"But  I'd  balk  them  finely.     I'd  up  and 
order  a  beefsteak  this  minute." 

"And  shall,"  said  Griffith,  with  feeble 
spite.  "  Leastwise  do  you  order  it,  and 
I'll  eat  it:— d— n  her!" 

Sick  men  are  like  children ;  and  women 
soon  find  that  out,  and  manage  them  ac- 
cordingly. In  ten  minutes  Mercy  brought 
a  good  rump  steak  to  the  bedside,  and  said, 
"Now  for  it.  Marry  come  up,  with  her 
winding-sheets !" 

Thus  played  upon  and  encouraged,  the 
great  baby  ate  more  than  half  the  steak ; 
and  soon  after  perspired  gently,  and  fell 
asleep. 

Paul  Carrick  found  him  breathing 
gently,  with  a  slight  tint  of  red  in  his 
cheek,  and  told  Mercy  there  was  a  change 
for  the  better.  "  We  have  brought  him 
to  a  true  intermission,"  said  he;  "so 
throw  in  the  bark  at  once." 

"What,  drench  his  honor's  worship!" 
said  Mercy,  innocently.  "  Nay,  send 
thou  the  medicine,  and  I'll  find  woman- 
ly ways  to  get  it  down  him." 

Next  day  came  the  doctor,  and  whis- 
pered softly  to  Mrs.  Vint,  "  How  are  we 
all  upstairs?" 

"  Why  couldn't  you  come  afore?"  replied 
Mrs.  Vint,  crossly.  "  Here's  Farrier  Car- 
rick stepped  in,  and  curing  him  out  of  hand 
— the  meddlesome  body." 

"  A  farrier  rob  me  of  my  patient !"  cried 
the  doctor,  in  high  dudgeon. 

"  Nay,  good  sir,  'tis  no  fault  of  mine. 
This  Paul  is  a  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  follower 
of  our  Mercy's:  and  she  is  mistress  here, 
I  trow." 

"And  what  hath  his  farriership  pre- 
scribed?    Friar's  balsam,  belike." 

"  Nay,  I  know  not ;  but  you  may  soon 
learn,  for  he  is  above,  physicking  the  gen- 
tleman (a  pretty  gentleman  !)  and  suiting 
to  our  Mercy — after  a  manner." 

The  doctor  declined  to  make  one  in  so 
mixed  a  consultation. 

"  Give  me  my  fee,  dame,"  said  he;  "and 
as  for  this  impertinent  farrier,  the  patient's 
blood  be  on  his  head;  and  I'd  have  him 
beware  the  law." 

Mrs.  Vint  went  to  the  stair-foot,  and 
screamed,  "  Mercy,  the  good  doctor  wants 
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his  fee.  Who  is  to  pay  it,  I  won- 
der ?  " 

"I'll  bring  it  him  anon,"  said  a  gentle 
voice;  and  Mercy  soon  came  down  and 
paid  it  with  a  willing  air  that  half  dis- 
armed professional  fury. 

"  "lis  a  good  lass,  dame,"  said  the  doctor, 
when  she  was  gone;  "and,  by  the  same 
token,  I  wish  her  better  mated  than  to  a 
scrub  of  a  farrier." 

Griffith,  still  weak,  but  freed  of  fever, 
woke  one  glorious  afternoon,  and  heard  a 
bird-like  voice  humming  a  quaint  old  ditty, 
and  saw  a  field  of  golden  wheat  through 
an  open  window,  and  seated  at  that  win- 
dow the  mellow  songstress,  Mercy  Vint, 
plying  her  needle,  with  lowered  lashes  but 
beaming  face,  a  picture  of  health  and  quiet 
womanly  happiness.  Things  were  going 
to  her  mind  in  that  sickroom. 

He  looked  at  her  and  at  the  golden  corn 
and  summer  haze  beyond,  and  the  tide  of 
life  seemed  to  rush  back  upon  him. 

"My  good  lass,"  said  he,  "tell  me,  where 
am  I?  for  I  know  not." 

Mercy  started,  and  left  off  singing,  then 
rose  and  came  slowly  toward  him,  with 
her  work  in  her  hand. 

Innocent  joy  at  this  new  symptom  of 
convalescence  flushed  her  comely  features, 
but  she  spoke  low. 

"  Good  sir,  at  the  'Packhorse,'  "  said  she, 
smiling. 

"The  'Packhorse'?  and  where  is  that?" 

"Hard  by  Allerton  village." 

"And  where  is  that?  not  in  Cumber- 
land?" 

"Nay,  in  Lancashire,  your  worship. 
"Why,  whence  come  you  that  know  not 
the  'Packhorse,'  nor  yet  Allerton  town- 
ship?    Come  you  from  Cumberland?" 

"  No  matter  whence  I  come.  I'm  going 
on  board  ship — like  my  father  before  me." 

"Alas,  sir,  you  are  not  fit;  you  have 
been  very  ill,  and  partly  distraught." 

She  stopped ;  for  Griffith  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  with  a  deep  groan.  It  had  all 
rushed  over  him  in  a  moment. 

Mercy  stood  still,  and  worked  on,  but 
the  water  gathered  in  her  eyes  at  that 
eloquent  groan. 


By  and  by  Griffith  turned  round  again 
with  a  face  of  anguish,  and  filmy  eyes,  and 
saw  her  in  the  same  place,  standing,  work- 
ing, and  pitying. 

"What,  are  you  there  still?"  said  he, 
roughly. 

"Ay,  sir;  but  I'll  go  sooner  than  be 
troublesome.     Can  I  fetch  you  anything?" 

"No.  Ay,  wine;  bring  me  "wine  to 
drown  it  all." 

She  brought  him  a  pint  of  wine. 

"  Pledge  me, "  said  he,  with  a  miserable 
attempt  at  a  smile. 

She  put  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  sipped  a 
drop  or  two ;  but  her  dove's  eyes  were  look- 
ing up  at  him  over  the  liquor  all  the  time. 
Griffith  soon  disposed  of  the  rest,  and  asked 
for  more. 

"Nay,"  said  she,  "but  I  dare  not;  the 
doctor  hath  forbidden  excess  in  drinking." 

"  The  doctor !     What  doctor  ?  " 

"Doctor  Paul,"  said  she,  demurely. 
"He  hath  saved  your  life,  sir,  I  do 
think." 

"  Plague  take  him  for  that !" 

"So  say  not  I." 

Here  she  left  him  with  an  excuse. 
" 'Tis  milking  time,  sir;  and  you  shall 
know  that  I  am  our  dairymaid.  I  sel- 
dom trouble  the  inn." 

Next  day  she  was  on  the  window  seat, 
working  and  beaming.  The  patient  called 
to  her  in  peevish  accents  to  put  his  head 
higher.  She  laid  down  her  work  with  a 
smile,  and  came  and  raised  his  head. 

"There,  now,  that  is  too  high,"  said  he; 
"how  awkward  you  are." 

"I  lack  experience,  sir,  but  not  good 
will.     There,  now,  is  that  a  little  better?" 

"Ay,  a  little.  I'm  sick  of  lying  here.  I 
want  to  get  up.  Dost  hear  what  I  say?  I 
— want — to  get  up." 

"And  so  you  shall.  As  soon  as  ever  you 
are  fit.  To-morrow,  perhaps.  To-day  you 
must  e'en  be  patient.  Patience  is  a  rare 
medicine." 

Tic,  tic,  tic!  "What  a  noise  they  are 
making  downstairs.  Go,  lass,  and  bid 
them  hold  their  peace." 

Mercy  shook  her  head.  "Good  lack-a- 
day!  we  might  as  well  bid  the  river  give 
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overrunning;  but,  to  be  sure,  this  comes 
of  keeping  a  hostlery,  sir.  When  we  had 
only  the  farm,  we  were  quiet,  and  did  no 
ill  to  no  one." 

"Well,  sing  me,  to  drown  their  eternal 
buzzing:  it  worries  me  dead." 

"Me  sing!  alack,  sir,  I'm  no  songster." 

"That  is  false.  You  sing  like  a  throstle. 
I  dote  on  music;  and,  when  I  was  deliri- 
ous, I  heard  one  singing  about  my  bed;  I 
thought  it  was  an  angel  at  that  time,  but 
'twas  only  you,  my  young  mistress:  and 
now  I  ask  you,  you  say  me  nay.  That  is 
the  way  with  you  all.  Plague  take  the 
girl,  and  all  her  d — d,  unreasonable,  hypo- 
critical sex.  I  warrant  me  you'd  sing,  if 
I  wanted  to  sleep,  and  dance  the  devil  to  a 
standstill." 

Mercy,  instead  of  flouncing  out  of  the 
room,  stood  looking  on  him  with  maternal 
eyes,  and  chuckling  like  a  bird.  "That  is 
right,  sir:  tax  us  all  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. Oh,  but  I'm  a  joyful  woman  to  hear 
you;  for  'tis  a  sure  sign  of  mending  when 
the  sick  take  to  rating  of  their  nurses." 

"In  sooth,  I  am  too  cross-grained,"  said 
Griffith,  relenting. 

"Not  a  whit,  sir,  for  my  taste.  I've 
been  in  care  for  you :  and  now  you  are  a 
little  cross,  that  maketh  me  easy." 

"Thou  art  a  good  soul.  Wilt  sing  me  a 
stave  after  all?" 

"La,  you  now;  how  you  come  back  to 
that.  Ay,  and  with  a  good  heart :  for.  to 
be  sure,  'tis  a  sin  to  gainsay  a  sick  man. 
But  indeed  I  am  the  homeliest  singer. 
Methinks  'tis  time  I  went  down  and  bade 
them  cook  your  worship's  supper." 

"Nay,  I'll  not  eat  nor  sup  till  I  hear  thee 
sing." 

"Your  will  is  my  law,  sir,"  said  Mercy, 
dryly,  and  retired  to  the  window  seat;  that 
was  the  first  obvious  preliminary.  Then 
she  fiddled  with  her  apron,  and  hemmed, 
and  waited  in  hopes  a  reprieve  might  come : 
but  a  peevish,  relentless  voice  demanded 
the  song  at  intervals. 

So  then  she  turned  her  head  carefully 
away  from  her  hearer,  lowered  her  eyes, 
and,  looking  the  picture  of  guilt  and  shame 
all  the  time,  sang  an  ancient  ditty.  The 
poltroon's  voice  was  rich,  mellow, clear,  and 


sweet  as  honey ;  and  she  sang  the  notes  for 
the  sake  of  the  words,  not  the  words  for 
the  sake  of  the  notes,  as  all  but  Nature's 
singers  do. 

The  air  was  grave  as  well  as  sweet,  for 
Mercy  was  of  an  old  Puritan  stock,  and 
even  her  songs  were  not  giddy-paced,  but 
solid,  quaint,  and  tender :  all  the  more  did 
they  reach  the  soul. 

In  vain  was  the  blushing  cheek  averted 
and  the  honeyed  lips.  The  ravishing  tones 
set  the  birds  chirping  outside,  yet  filled  the 
room  within,  and  the  glasses  rang  in  har- 
mony upon  the  shelf  as  the  sweet  singer 
poured  out  from  her  heart  (so  it  seemed) 
the  speaking  song: 

"  In  vain  you  tell  your  parting-  lover 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over. 
Alas  !  what  winds  can  happy  prove 
That  bear  me  far  from  her  I  love  ? 
Alas  !  what  dangers  on  the  main 
Can  equal  those  that  I  sustain 
From  stinted  love  and  cold  disdain  ?  "  etc. 

Griffith  beat  time  with  his  hand  awhile, 
and  his  face  softened  and  beautified  as  the 
melody  curled  about  his  heart.  But  soon 
it  was  too  much  for  him.  He  knew  the 
song — had  sung  it  to  Kate  Peyton  in  their 
days  of  courtship.  A  thousand  memories 
gushed  in  upon  his  soul  and  overpowered 
him.  He  burst  out  sobbing  violently,  and 
wept  as  if  his  heart  must  break. 

"Alas!  what  have  I  done?"  saidMercy; 
and  the  tears  ran  from  her  eyes  at  the 
sight.  Then,  with  native  delicacy,  she 
hurried  from  the  room. 

What  Griffith  Gaunt  went  through  that 
night,  in  silence,  was  never  known  but  to 
himself.  But  the  next  morning  he  was  a 
changed  man.  He  was  all  dogged  resolu- 
tion— put  on  his  clothes  unaided,  though 
he  could  hardly  stand  to  do  it,  and  bor- 
rowed the  landlord's  staff,  and  crawled 
out  a  smart  distance  into  the  sun.  "It  was 
kill  or  cure,"  said  he.  "lam  to  live,  it 
seems.  Well,  then,  the  past  is  dead.  My 
life  begins  again  to-day." 

Hen-like,  Mercy  soon  learned  this  sally 
of  her  refractory  duckling,  and  was  un- 
easy. So,  for  an  excuse  to  watch  him,  she 
brought  him  out  his  money  and  jewels, 
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and  told  him  she  had  thought  it  safest  to 
take  charge  of  them. 

He  thanked  her  cavalierly,  and  offered 
her  a  diamond  ring. 

She  blushed  scarlet,  and  declined  it;  and 
even  turned  a  meekly  reproachful  glance 
on  him  with  her  dove's  eyes. 

He  had  a  suit  of  russet  made,  and  put 
away  his  fine  coat,  and  forbade  any  one 
to  call  him  "Your  worship."  "I  am  a 
farmer,  like  yourselves,"  said  he;  "and 
my  name  is — Thomas  Leicester." 

A  brain  fever  either  kills  the  unhappy 
lover,  or  else  benumbs  the  very  anguish 
that  caused  it. 

And  so  it  was  with  Griffith.  His  love 
got  benumbed  and  the  sense  of  his  wrongs 
vivid.  He  nursed  a  bitter  hatred  of  his 
wife;  only,  as  he  could  not  punish  her 
without  going  near  her,  and  no  punishment 
short  of  death  seemed  enough  for  her,  he 
set  to  work  to  obliterate  her  from  his  very 
memory,  if  possible.  He  tried  employment : 
he  pottered  about  the  little  farm,  advising 
and  helping — and  that  so  zealously  that  the 
landlord  retired  altogether  from  that  de- 
partment, and  Griffith,  instead  of  he,  be- 
came Mercy's  ally,  agricultural  and  bu- 
colical.  She  was  a  shepherdess  to  the  core, 
and  hated  the  poor  "Packhorse." 

For  all  that,  it  was  her  fate  to  add  to  its 
attractions:  for  Griffith  bought  a  viol  da 
gambo,  and  taught  her  sweet  songs,  which 
he  accompanied  with  such  skill,  sometimes, 
with  his  voice,  that  good  company  often 
looked  in  on  the  chance  of  a  good  song 
sweetly  sung  and  played. 

The  sick,  in  body  or  mind,  are  egotisti- 
cal. Griffith  was  no  exception:  bent  on 
curing  his  own  deep  wound,  he  never 
troubled  his  head  about  the  wound  he 
might  inflict. 

He  was  grateful  to  his  sweet  nurse,  and 
told  her  so.  And  his  gratitude  charmed 
her  all  the  more  that  it  had  been  rather 
long  in  coming. 

He  found  this  dove-like  creature  a  won- 
derful soother:  he  applied  her  more  and 
more  to  his  sore  heart. 

As  for  Mercy,  she  had  been  too  good  and 


kind  to  her  patient  not  to  take  a  tender 
interest  in  his  convalescence.  Our  hearts 
warm  more  to  those  we  have  been  kind  to 
than  to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  us : 
and  the  female  reader  can  easily  imagine 
what  delicious  feelings  stole  into  that  wom- 
anly heart  when  she  saw  her  pale  nursling 
pick  up  health  and  strength  under  her  wing, 
and  become  the  finest,  handsomest  man  in 
the  parish. 

Pity  and  admiration — where  these  meet, 
love  is  not  far  behind. 

And  then  this  man,  who  had  been  cross 
and  rough  while  he  was  weak,  became 
gentler,  kinder,  and  more  deferential  to 
her,  the  stronger  he  got. 

Mrs.  Vint  saw  they  were  both  fond  of 
each  other's  company,  and  disapproved  it. 
She  told  Paul  Carrick  if  he  had  any  thought 
of  Mercy  he  had  better  give  over  shilly- 
shallying, for  there  was  another  man  after 
her. 

Paul  made  light  of  it  at  first.  "  She  has 
known  me  too  long  to  take  up  her  head  with 
a  new-comer, "  said  he.  "  To  be  sure  I  never 
asked  her  to  name  the  day ;  but  she  knows 
my  mind  well  enough,  and  I  know  hers." 

"Then  you  know  more  than  I  do,"  said 
the  mother,  ironically. 

He  thought  over  this  conversation,  and 
very  wisely  determined  not  to  run  unnec- 
essary risks.  He  came  up  one  afternoon, 
and  hunted  about  for  Mercy,  till  he  found 
her  milking  a  cow  in  the  adjoining  pad- 
dock. 

"Well,  lass,"  said  he,  "I've  good  news 
for  thee.  My  old  dad  says  we  may  have 
his  house  to  live  in.  So  now  you  and  I 
can  yoke  next  month  if  ye  will." 

"Me  turn  the  honest  man  out  of  his 
house!"    said   Mercy,  mighty  innocently. 

"Who  asks  you?  He  nobbut  bargains 
for  the  chimney-corner:  and  you  are  not 
the  girl  to  begrudge  the  old  man  that." 

"  Oh,  no,  Paul.  But  what  would  father 
do  if  I  were  to  leave  his  house?  Methinks 
the  farm  would  go  to  rack  and  ruin;  he  is 
so  wrapped  up  in  his  nasty  public." 

"  Why,  he  has  got  a  helper,  by  all  ac- 
counts :  and  if  you  talk  like  that,  you  will 
never  wed  at  all." 

"Never  is  a  big  word.     But   I'm  too 
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young  to  marry  yet.     Jenny,  thou  jade, 
stand  still." 

The  attack  and  defense  proceeded  upon 
these  terms  for  some  time;  and  the  de- 
fendant had  one  base  advantage;  and 
used  it.  Her  forehead  was  wedged  tight 
against  Jenny's  ribs,  and  Paul  could  not 
see  her  face.  This,  and  the  feminine 
evasiveness  of  her  replies,  irritated  him 
at  last. 

"Take  thy  head  out  o'  the  coow,"  said 
he,  roughly,  "and  answer  straight.  Is 
all  our  wooing  to  go  for  naught?" 

"Wooing?  You  never  said  so  much  to 
me  in  all  these  years  as  you  have  to-day." 

"Oh,  ye  knew  my  mind  well  enough. 
There's  a  many  ways  of  showing  the 
heart." 

"Speaking  out  is  the  best,  I  trow." 

"  Why,  what  do  I  come  here  for  twice 
a  week,  this  two  years  past,  if  not  for 
thee?" 

"Ay,  for  me,  and  father's  ale." 

"  And  thou  canst  look  at  me  and  tell  me 
that?  Ye  false,  hard-hearted  hussy.  But 
nay,  thou  wast  never  so :  'tis  this  Thomas 
Leicester  hath  bewitched  thee,  and  set  thee 
against  thy  true  lover." 

"Mr.  Leicester  pays  no  suit  to  me,"  said 
Mercy,  blushing.  "  He  is  a  right  civil- 
spoken  gentleman,  and  you  know  you 
saved  his  life." 

"  The  more  fool  I.  I  wish  I  had  known 
he  was  going  to  rob  me  of  my  lass's  heart, 
I'd  have  seen  him  die  a  hundred  times  ere 
I'd  have  interfered.  But  they  say  if  you 
save  a  man's  life  he'll  make  you  rue  it. 
Mercy,  my  lass,  you  are  well  respected  in 
the  parish.  Take  a  thought  now:  better 
be  a  farrier's  wife  than  a  gentleman's  mis- 
tress." 

Mercy  did  take  her  head  "out  of  the 
cow "  at  this,  and  for  once  her  cheek 
burned  with  anger;  but  the  unwonted 
sentiment  died  before  it  could  find  words, 
and  she  said,  quietly,  "  I  need  not  be  either, 
against  my  will." 

Young  Carrick  made  many  such  appeals 
to  Mercy  Vint ;  but  he  could  never  bring 
her  to  confess  to  him  that  he  and  she  had 
ever  been  more  than  friends,  or  were  now 


anything  less  than  friends.  Still  he  forced 
her  to  own  to  herself,  that,  if  she  had  never 
seen  Thomas  Leicester,  her  quiet  affection 
and  respect  for  Carrick  would  probably 
have  carried  her  to  the  altar  with  him. 

His  remonstrances,  sometimes  angry, 
sometimes  tearful,  awoke  her  pity,  which 
was  the  grand  sentiment  of  her  heart,  and 
disturbed  her  peace. 

Moreover,  she  studied  the  two  men  in 
her  quiet,  thoughtful  way,  and  saw  that 
Carrick  loved  her  with  all  his  honest, 
though  hitherto  tepid  heart;  but  Griffith 
had  depths,  and  could  love  with  more 
passion  than  ever  he  had  shown  for  her. 
"  He  is  not  the  man  to  have  a  fever  by 
reason  of  me,"  said  the  poor  girl  to  herself. 
But  I  am  afraid  even  this  attracted  her  to 
Griffith.  It  nettled  a  woman's  soft  ambi- 
tion ;  which  is,  to  be  as  well  loved  as  ever 
woman  was. 

And  so  things  went  on,  and,  as  general- 
ly happens,  the  man  who  was  losing  ground 
went  the  very  way  to  lose  more.  He  spoke 
ill  of  Griffith  behind  his  back :  called  him 
a  highwayman,  a  gentleman,  an  ungrate- 
ful, undermining  traitor.  But  Griffith 
never  mentioned  Carrick;  and  so,  when 
he  and  Mercy  were  together,  her  old  fol- 
lower was  pleasingly  obliterated,  and  affec- 
tionate good-humor  reigned.  Thus  Griffith, 
alias  Thomas,  became  her  sunbeam,  and 
Paul  her  cloud. 

But  he  who  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
others,  his  own  turn  came. 

One  day  he  found  Mercy  crying.  He 
sat  down  beside  her,  and  said,  kindly, 
"Why,  sweetheart,  what  is  amiss?" 

"  No  great  matter,"  said  she;  and  turned 
her  head  away,  but  did  not  check  her  tears, 
for  it  was  new  and  pleasant  to  be  consoled 
by  Thomas  Leicester. 

"Nay,  but  tell  me,  child." 

"  Well,  then,  Jessie  Carrick  has  been  at 
me;  that  is  all." 

"  The  vixen!  what  did  she  say?" 

"  Nay,  I'm  not  pleased  enow  with  it  to 
repeat  it.  She  did  cast  something  in  my 
teeth." 

Griffith  pressed  her  to  be  more  explicit: 
she  declined,  with  so  many  blushes,  that 
his  curiosity  was  awakened,  and  he  told 
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Mrs.  Vint,  with  some  heat,  that  Jess  Car- 
rick  had  been  making  Mercy  cry. 

"Like  enow,"  said  Mrs.  Vint,  coolly. 
"She'll  eat  her  victuals  all  one  for  that, 
please  God." 

"  Else  I'll  wring  the  cock-nosed  jade's 
neck,  next  time  she  comes  here,"  replied 
Griffith;  "but,  dame,  I  want  to  know 
what  she  can  have  to  say  to  Mercy  to 
make  her  cry." 

Mrs.  Vint  looked  him  steadily  in  the 
face  for  some  time,  and  then  and  there 
decided  to  come  to  an  explanation.  "  Ten 
to  one  'tis  about  her  brother,"  said  she; 
"you  know  this  Paul  is  our  Mercy's  sweet- 
heart." 

At  these  simple  words  Griffith  winced, 
and  his  countenance  changed  remarkably. 
Mrs.  Vint  observed  it,  and  was  all  the 
more  resolved  to  have  it  out  with  him. 

"  Her  sweet  heart !"  said  Griffith.  "  Why, 
I  have  seen  them  together  a  dozen  of  times, 
and  not  a  word  of  courtship." 

"  Oh,  the  young  men  don't  make  many 
speeches  in  these  parts.  They  show  their 
hearts  by  act." 

"  By  act?  why,  I  met  them  coming  home 
from  milking  t'other  evening.  Mercy  was 
carrying  the  pail,  brimful;  and  that  oaf 
sauntered  by  her  side,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.     Was  that  the  act  of  a  lover?" 

"I  heard  of  it,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vint, 
quietly;  "and  as  how  you  took  the  pail 
from  her,  willy  nilly,  and  carried  it  home. 
Mercy  was  vexed  about  it.  She  told  me 
you  panted  at  the  door,  and  she  was  a  deal 
fitter  to  carry  the  pail  than  you,  that  is 
just  off  a  sick-bed,  like.  But  lawk,  sir, 
ye  can't  go  by  the  likes  of  that.  The 
bachelors  here  they'd  see  their  sweet- 
hearts carry  the  roof  into  next  parish  on 
their  backs,  like  a  snail,  and  never  put 
out  a  hand ;  'tis  not  the  custom  hereaway. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  Paul  and  our  Mercy 
kept  company,  after  a  manner:  he  never 
had  the  wit  to  flatter  her  as  should  he,  nor 
the  stomach  to  bid  her  name  the  day  and 
he'd  buy  the  ring;  but  he  talked  to  her 
about  his  sick  beasts  more  than  he  did  to 
any  other  girl  in  the  parish,  and  she'd  have 
ended  by  going  to  church  with  him ;  only 
you  came  and  put  a  coolness  atween  'em." 


"I!     How?" 

"Well,  sir,  our  Mercy  is  a  kind-hearted 
lass,  though  I  say  it,  and  you  were  sick, 
and  she  did  nurse  you ;  and  that  was  a  be- 
ginning. And,  to  be  sure,  you  are  a  fine 
personable  man,  and  capital  company; 
and  you  are  always  about  the  girl ;  and, 
bethink  you,  sir,  she  is  flesh  and  blood  like 
her  neighbors;  and  they  say,  once  a  body 
has  tasted  venison  steak,  it  spoils  their 
stomach  for  oat  porridge.  Now  that  is 
Mercy's  case,  I'm  thinking;  not  that  she 
ever  said  as  much  to  me — she  is  too  re- 
served. But,  bless  your  heart,  I'm  forced 
to  go  about  with  eyes  in  my  head,  and 
watch  'em  all  a  bit — me  that  keeps  an  inn. " 

Griffith  groaned.  "I'm  a  villain!"  said 
he. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Mrs.  Vint.  "Gentle- 
folks must  be  amused,  cost  what  it  may; 
but,  hoping  no  offense,  sir,  the  girl  was  a 
good  friend  to  you  in  time  of  sickness;  and 
so  was  this  Paul,  for  that  matter." 

"She  was,"  cried  Griffith;  "God  bless 
her.     How  can  I  ever  repay  her?" 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vint,  "if  that 
comes  from  your  heart,  you  might  take 
our  Mercy  apart,  and  tell  her  you  like  her 
very  well,  but  not  enough  to  marry  a  farm- 
er's daughter — don't  say  an  innkeeper's 
daughter,  or  you'll  be  sure  to  offend  her. 
She  is  bitter  against  the  'Packhorse.'  Says 
you  'This  Paul  is  an  honest  lad,  turn  your 
heart  back  to  him. '  And,  with  that,  mount 
your  black  horse  and  ride  away,  and  God 
speed  you,  sir;  we  shall  often  talk  of  you 
at  the  'Packhorse,'  and  naught  but  good." 

Griffith  gave  the  woman  his  hand,  and 
his  breast  labored  visibly. 

Jealousy  was  ingrained  in  the  man. 
Mrs.  Vint  had  pricked  his  conscience,  but 
she  had  wounded  his  foible.  He  was  not 
in  love  with  Mercy,  but  he  esteemed  her, 
and  liked  her,  and  saw  her  value,  and, 
above  all,  could  not  bear  another  man 
should  have  her. 

Now  this  gave  the  matter  a  new  turn. 
Mrs.  Vint  had  overcome  her  dislike  to  him 
long  ago:  still  he  was  not  her  favorite. 
But  his  giving  her  his  hand  with  a  gentle 
pressure,  and  his  manifest  agitation,  rather 
won  her;  and,  as  uneducated  women  are 
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is  too  good  for  Iphe  likes  of  him.  She  is 
your  true  weathercocks,  she  went  about  di- 
rectly. "To  be  sure,"  said  she,  "our  Mercy 
not  like  Harry  and  me.  She  has  been  well 
brought  up  by  her  Aunt  Prudence,  as  was 
governess  in  a  nobleman's  house.  She  can 
read  and  write,  and  cast  accounts ;  good  at 
her  sampler,  and  can  churn  and  make 
cheeses,  and  play  of  the  viol,  and  lead  the 
psalm  in  church,  and  dance  a  minuet,  she 
can,  with  any  lady  in  the  land.  As  to  her 
nursing  in  time  of  sickness,  that  I  leave  to 
you,  sir." 

"She  is  an  angel,"  cried  Griffith,  "and 
my  benefactress :  no  man  living  is  good 
enough  for  her. ' '  And  he  went  away,  visi- 
bly discomposed. 

Mrs.  Vint  repeated  this  conversation  to 
Mercy,  and  told  her  Thomas  Leicester  was 
certainly  in  love  with  her.  "Shouldst 
have  seen  his  face,  girl,  when  I  told  him 
Paul  and  you  were  sweethearts.  'Twas  as 
if  I  had  run  a  knife  in  his  heart." 

Mercy  murmured  a  few  words  of  doubt; 
but  she  kissed  her  mother  eloquently,  and 
went  about,  rosy  and  beaming,  all  that 
afternoon. 

As  for  Griffith,  his  gratitude  and  his 
jealousy  were  now  at  war,  and  caused  him 
a  severe  mental  struggle. 

Carrick,  too,  was  spurred  by  jealousy, 
and  came  every  day  to  the  house,  and  be- 
sieged Mercy;  and  Griffith,  who  saw  them 
together,  and  did  not  hear  Mercy's  replies, 
was  excited,  irritated,  alarmed. 

Mrs.  Vint  saw  his  agitation,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  a  climax.  She 
was  always  giving  him  a  side  thrust ;  and, 
at  last,  she  told  him  plainly  that  he  was 
not  behaving  like  a  man.  "If  the  girl  is 
not  good  enough  for  you,  why  make  a  fool 
of  her,  and  set  her  against  a  good  hus- 
band?" And  when  he  replied  she  was 
good  enough  for  any  man  in  England, 
"Then,"  said  she,  "why  not  show  your  re- 
spect for  her  as  Paul  Carrick  does?  He 
likes  her  well  enough  to  go  to  church  with 
her." 

With  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  she  so 
gored  Kate  Peyton's  husband  that,  at  last, 
she  and  Paul  Carrick,  between  them,  drove 
him  out  of  his  conscience. 


So  he  watched  his  opportunity  and  got 
Mercy  alone.  He  took  her  hand  and  told 
her  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  was  his  only 
comfort  in  the  world,  and  he  found  he 
could  not  live  without  her. 

At  this  she  blushed  and  trembled  a  little, 
and  leaned  her  brow  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
was  a  happy  creature  for  a  few  moments. 

So  far,  fluently  enough;  but  then  he  be- 
gan to  falter  and  stammer,  and  say  that 
for  certain  reasons  he  could  not  marry  at 
all.  But  if  she  could  be  content  with  any- 
thing short  of  that,  he  would  retire  with 
her  into  a  distant  country,  and  there,  where 
nobody  could  contradict  him,  would  call 
her  his  wife,  and  treat  her  as  his  wife,  and 
pay  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  by  a  life 
of  devotion. 

As  he  spoke,  her  brow  retired  an  inch 
or  two  from  his  shoulder;  but  she  heard 
him  quietly  out,  and  then  drew  back  and 
confronted  him,  pale,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, calm. 

"Call  things  by  their  right  names,"  said 
she.  "What  you  offer  me  this  day,  in  my 
father's  house,  is  to  be  your  mistress.  Then 
— God  forgive  you,  Thomas  Leicester." 

With  this  oblique  and  feminine  reply, 
and  one  look  of  unfathomable  reproach 
from  her  soft  eyes,  she  turned  her  back 
on  him;  but,  remembering  her  manners, 
courtesiedat  the  door;  and  so  retired;  and 
unpretending  Virtue  lent  her  such  true  dig- 
nity that  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  detain  her. 

I  think  her  dignified  composure  did  not 
last  long  when  she  was  alone;  at  least,  the 
next  time  he  saw  her,  her  eyes  were  red ; 
his  heart  smote  him,  and  he  began  to  make 
excuses  and  beg  her  forgiveness.  But  she 
interrupted  him.  "Don't  speak  to  me  no 
more,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  she,  civilly, 
but  coldly. 

Mercy,  though  so  quiet  and  inoffensive, 
had  depth  and  strength  of  character.  She 
never  told  her  mother  what  Thomas  Leices- 
ter had  proposed  to  her.  Her  honest  pride 
kept  her  silent,  for  one  thing.  She  would 
not  have  it  known  she  had  been  insulted. 
And,  besides  that,  she  loved  Thomas  Lei- 
cester still,  and  could  not  expose  or  hurt 
him.     Once  there  was  an  Israelite  without 
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guile,  though  you  and  I  never  saw  him ; 
and  once  there  was  a  Saxon  without  bile, 
and  her  name  was  Mercy  Vint.  In  this 
heart  of  gold  the  affections  were  stronger 
than  the  passions.  She  was  deeply  wound- 
ed, and  showed  it  in  a  patient  way  to  him 
who  had  wounded  her,  but  to  none  other. 
Her  conduct  to  him  in  public  and  private 
was  truly  singular,  and  would  alone  have 
stamped  her  a  remarkable  character.  She 
declined  all  communication  with  him  in 
private,  and  avoided  him  steadily  and 
adroitly;  but  in  public  she  spoke  to  him, 
sang  with  him  when  she  was  asked,  and 
treated  him  much  the  same  as  before.  He 
could  see  a  subtle  difference,  but  nobody 
else  could. 

This  generosity,  coupled  with  all  she  had 
done  for  him  before,  penetrated  his  heart 
and  filled  him  with  admiration  and  re- 
morse. He  yielded  to  Mrs.  Vint's  sugges- 
tions, and  told  her  she  was  right ;  he  would 
tear  himself  away,  and  never  see  the  dear 
"Packhorse"  again.  "But,  oh,  dame," 
said  he,  "'tis  a  sorrowful  thing  to  be  alone 
in  the  world  again,  and  naught  to  do.  If 
I  had  but  a  farm,  and  a  sweet  little  inn 
like  this  to  go  to,  perchance  my  heart 
would  not  be  quite  so  heavy  as  'tis  this 
day  at  thoughts  of  parting  from  thee  and 
thine." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Vint,  "if  that  is 
all,  there  is  the  'Vine'  to  let  at  this  moment, 
"lis  a  better  place  of  business  than  this; 
and  some  meadows  go  with  it,  and  land  to 
be  had  in  the  parish." 

"I'll  ride  and  see  it,"  said  Griffith,  eag- 
erly: then,  dejectedly,  "but,  alas!  I  have 
no  heart  to  keep  an  inn  without  somebody 
to  help  me,  and  say  a  kind  word  now  and 
then.  Ah !  Mercy  Vint,  thou  hast  spoiled 
me  for  living  alone." 

This  vacillation  exhausted  Mrs.  Vint's 
patience.  "What  are  ye  sighing  about, 
ye  foolish  man?"  said  she,  contemptuous- 
ly; "you  have  got  it  all  your  own  way.  If 
'tis  a  wife  ye  want,  ask  Mercy,  and  don't 
take  a  nay.  If  ye  would  have  a  house- 
keeper, you  need  not  want  one  long.  I'll 
be  bound  there's  plenty  of  young  women 
where  you  came  from  as  would  be  glad  to 
keep  the  'Vine'  under  you.     And,  if  you 


come  to  that,  our  Mercy  is  a  treasure  on 
the  farm,  but  she  is  no  help  in  the  inn, 
no  more  than  a  wax  figure.  She  never 
brought  us  a  shilling,  till  you  came  and 
made  her*  sing  to  your  bass-viol.  Nay,- 
what  you  want  is  a  smart,  handsome  girl, 
with  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  tongue,  and 
one  as  can  look  a  man  in  the  face,  and  not 
given  to  love  nor  liquor.  Don't  you  know 
never  such  a  one?" 

"Not  I.  Humph,  to  be  sure  there  is 
Caroline  Ryder.  She  is  handsome,  and 
hath  a  good  wit.     She  is  a  lady's  maid." 

"That's  your  woman,  if  she'll  come.  And 
to  be  sure  she  will ;  for  to  be  mistress  of 
an  inn,  that's  a  lady's  maid's  Paradise. 

"She  would  have  come  a  few  months 
ago,  and  gladly.     I'll  write  to  her." 

"Better  talk  to  her,  and  persuade  her." 

"I'll  do  that,  too;  but  I  must  write  to 
her  first." 

"So  do  then;  but  whatever  you  do,  don't 
shilly-shally  no  longer.  If  wrestling  was 
shilly-shallying,  methinks  you'd  bear  the 
bell,  you  or  else  Paul  Car  rick.  Why,  all 
his  trouble  comes  on't.  He  might  have 
wed  our  Mercy  a  year  a-gone  for  the  ask- 
ing. Shilly-shally  belongs  to  us  that  be 
women.     'Tis  despicable  in  a  man." 

Thus  driven  on  all  sides,  Griffith  rode 
and  inspected  the  "Vine"  (it  was  only 
seven  miles  off);  and,  after  the  usual 
chaffering,  came  to  terms  with  the  pro- 
prietor. 

He  fixed  the  day  for  his  departure,  and 
told  Mrs.  Vint  he  must  ride  into  Cumber- 
land first  to  get  some  money,  and  also  to 
see  about  a  housekeeper. 

He  made  no  secret  of  all  this;  and,  in- 
deed, was  not  without  hopes  Mercy  would 
relent,  or  perhaps  be  jealous  of  this  house- 
keeper. But  the  only  visible  effect  was  to 
make  her  look  pale  and  sad.  She  avoided 
him  in  private  as  before. 

Harry  Vint  was  loud  in  his  regrets,  and 
Carrick  openly  exultant.  Griffith  wrote  to 
Caroline  Ryder,  and  addressed  the  letter 
in  a  feigned  hand,  and  took  it  himself  to 
the  nearest  post  town. 

The  letter  came  to  hand,  and  will  appear 
in  that  sequence  of  events  on  which  I  am 
now  about  to  enter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

If  Griffith  Gaunt  suffered  anguish,  he 
inflicted  agony.  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  a  high- 
spirited,  proud,  and  sensitive  woman ;  and 
he  crushed  her  with  foul  words.  Leonard 
was  a  delicate,  vain  and  sensitive  man,  ac- 
customed to  veneration.  Imagine  such  a 
man  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  trampled 
upon. 

Griffith  should  not  have  fled ;  he  should 
have  stayed  and  enjoyed  his  vengeance  on 
these  two  persons.  It  might  have  cooled 
him  a  little  had  he  stopped  and  seen  the 
immediate  consequences  of  his  savage  act. 

The  priest  rose  from  the  ground,  pale  as 
ashes,  and  trembling  with  fear  and  hate. 

The  lady  was  leaning,  white  as  a  sheet, 
against  a  tree,  and  holding  it  with  her 
very  nails  for  a  little  support. 

They  looked  round  at  one  another — a 
piteous  glance  of  anguish  and  horror. 
Then  Mrs.  Gaunt  turned  and  flung  her  arm 
round  so  that  the  palm  of  her  hand,  high 
raised,  confronted  Leonard.  I  am  thus 
particular  because  it  was  a  gesture  grand 
and  terrible  as  the  occasion  that  called  it 
forth — a  gesture  that  spoke,  and  said, 
"Put  the  whole  earth  and  sea  between  us 
forever  after  this. ' ' 

The  next  moment  she  bent  her  head  and 
rushed  away,  cowering,  and  wringing  her 
hands.  She  made  for  her  house  as  nat- 
urally as  a  scared  animal  for  its  lair;  but, 
ere  she  could  reach  it,  she  tottered  under 
the  shame,  the  distress,  and  the  mere  ter- 
ror, and  fell  fainting,  with  her  fair  fore- 
head on  the  grass. 

Caroline  Ryder  was  crouched  in  the  door- 
way, and  did  not  see  her  come  out  of  the 
grove,  but  only  heard  a  rustle,  and  then 
saw  her  proud  mistress  totter  forward  and 
lie,  white,  senseless,  helpless,  at  her  very 
feet. 

Ryder  uttered  a  scream,  but  did  not 
lose  her  presence  of  mind.  She  instantly 
kneeled  over  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  loosened  her 
stays  with  quick  and  dexterous  hand. 

It  was  very  like  the  hawk  perched  over 
and  clawing  the  ringdove  she  has  struck 
down. 

But  people  with  brains  are  never  quite 


inhuman:  a  drop  of  lukewarm  pity  en- 
tered even  Ryder's  heart  as  she  assisted 
her  victim.  She  called  no  one  to  help  her; 
for  she  saw  something  very  serious  had 
happened,  and  she  felt  sure  Mrs.  Gaunt 
would  say  something  imprudent  in  that 
dangerous  period  when  the  patient  recovers 
consciousness  but  has  not  all  her  wits 
about  her.  Now  Ryder  was  equally  deter- 
mined to  know  her  mistress's  secrets,  and 
not  to  share  the  knowledge  with  any  other 
person. 

It  was  a  long  swoon;  and,  when  Mrs. 
Gaunt  came  to,  the  first  thing  she  saw 
was  Ryder  leaning  over  her,  with  a  face 
of  much  curiosity,  and  some  concern. 

In  that  moment  of  weakness  the  poor 
lady,  who  had  been  so  roughly  handled, 
saw  a  woman  close  to  her,  and  being  a  lit- 
tle kind  to  her;  so  what  did  she  do  but 
throw  her  arms  round  Ryder's  neck  and 
burst  out  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break. 

Then  that  unprincipled  woman  shed  a 
tear  or  two  with  her,  half  crocodile,  half 
impulse. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  not  only  cried  on  her  ser- 
vant's neck;  she  justified  Ryder's  forecast 
by  speaking  unguardedly:  "I've  been  in- 
sulted— insulted — insulted !" 

But,  even  while  uttering  these  words, 
she  was  recovering  her  pride :  so  the  first 
"insulted"  seemed  to  come  from  a  broken- 
hearted child,  the  second  from  an  in- 
dignant lady,  the  third  from  a  wounded 
queen. 

No  more  words  than  this ;  but  she  rose, 
with  Ryder's  assistance,  and  went,  leaning 
on  that  faithful  creature's  shoulder,  to  her 
own  bedroom.  There  she  sank  into  a  chair 
and  said,  in  a  voice  to  melt  a  stone,  "My 
child!     Bring  me  my  little  Rose." 

Ryder  ran  and  fetched  the  little  girl;  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt  held  out  both  arms  to  her, 
angelically,  and  clasped  her  so  passionately 
and  piteously  to  her  bosom,  that  Rose  cried 
for  fear,  and  never  forgot  the  scene  all  her 
days;  and  Mrs.  Ryder,  who  was  secretly 
a  mother,  felt  a  genuine  twinge  of  pity 
and  remorse.  Curiosity,  however,  was  the 
dominant  sentiment.  She  was  impatient 
to  get  all  these  convulsions  over,  and  learn 
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what  had  actually  passed  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt. 

She  waited  till  her  mistress  appeared 
calmer;  and  then,  in  soft,  caressing  tones, 
asked  her  what  had  happened. 

"Never  ask  me  that  question  again," 
cried  Mrs.  Gaunt,  wildly.  Then,  with  in- 
expressible dignity,  "My  good  girl,  you 
have  done  all  you  could  for  me;  now  you 
must  leave  me  alone  with  my  daughter, 
and  my  God,  who  knows  the  truth." 

Ryder  courtesied  and  retired,  burning 
with  baffled  curiosity. 

Toward  dusk  Thomas  Leicester  came 
into  the  kitchen,  and  brought  her  news 
with  a  vengeance.  He  told  her  and  the 
other  maids  that  the  squire  had  gone  rav- 
ing mad,  and  fled  the  country.  "Oh, 
lasses,"  said  he,  "if  you  had  seen  the 
poor  soul's  face,  a-riding  headlong  through 
the  fair,  all  one  as  if  it  was  a  plowed 
field;  'twas  white  as  your  smocks;  and 
his  eyes  glowering  on  t'other  world.  We 
shall  ne'er  see  that  face  alive  again." 

And  this  was  her  doing. 

It  surprised  and  overpowered  Ryder. 
She  threw  her  apron  over  her  head,  and 
went  off  in  hysterics,  and  betrayed  her 
lawless  attachment  to  every  woman  in  the 
kitchen — she  who  was  so  clever  at  prob- 
ing others. 

This  day  of  violent  emotions  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sullen  and  sorrowful  gloom. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  kept  her  bedroom,  and  ad- 
mitted nobody ;  till  at  last  the  servants  con- 
sulted together,  and  sent  little  Rose  to  knock 
at  her  door,  with  a  basin  of  chocolate,  while 
they  watched  on  the  stairs. 

"It's  only  me,  mamma,"  said  Rose. 

"Come  in,  my  precious,"  said  a  trem- 
bling voice ;  and  so  Rose  got  in  with  her 
chocolate. 

The  next  day  she  was  sent  for  early ;  and 
at  noon  Mrs.  Gaunt  and  Rose  came  down- 
stairs; but  their  appearance  startled  the 
whole  household. 

The  mother  was  dressed  all  in  black,  and 
so  was  her  daughter,  whom  she  led  by  the 
hand.  Mrs.  Gaunt's  face  was  pale,  and 
sad,  and  stern — a  monument  of  deep  suf- 
fering and  high  strung  resolution. 


It  soon  transpired  that  Griffith  had  left 
his  home  for  good ;  and  friends  called  on 
Mrs.  Gaunt  to  slake  their  curiosity  under 
the  mask  of  sympathy. 

Not  one  of  them  was  admitted.  No 
false  excuses  were  made.  "My  mistress 
sees  no  one  for  the  present,"  was  the 
reply. 

Curiosity,  thus  baffled,  took  up  the  pen ; 
but  was  met  with  a  short,  unvarying  for- 
mula: "There  is  an  unhappy  misunder- 
standing between  my  husband  and  me. 
But  I  shall  neither  accuse  him  behind 
his  back,  nor  justify  myself." 

Thus  the  proud  lady  carried  herself  be- 
fore the  world;  but  secretly  she  writhed. 
A  wife  abandoned  is  a  woman  insulted, 
and  the  wives — that  are  not  abandoned — 
cluck. 

Ryder  was  dejected  for  a  time,  and, 
though  not  honestly  penitent,  suffered 
some  remorse  at  the  miserable  issue  of 
her  intrigues.  But  her  elastic  nature 
soon  shook  it  off,  and  she  felt  a  certain 
satisfaction  at  having  reduced  Mrs.  Gaunt 
to  her  own  level.  This  disarmed  her  hos- 
tility. She  watched  her  as  keenly  as  ever, 
but  out  of  pure  curiosity. 

One  thing  puzzled  her  strangely.  Leon- 
ard did  not  visit  the  house ;  nor  could  she 
even  detect  any  communication  between 
the  parties. 

At  last,  one  day,  her  mistress  told  her 
to  put  on  her  hat,  and  go  to  Father 
Leonard. 

Ryder's  eyes  sparkled ;  and  she  was  soon 
equipped.  Mrs.  Gaunt  put  a  parcel  and 
a  letter  into  her  hands.  Ryder  no  sooner 
got  out  of  her  sight  than  she  proceeded  to 
tamper  with  the  letter.  But  to  her  just 
indignation  she  found  it  so  ingeniously 
folded  and  sealed  that  she  could  not  read 
a  word. 

The  parcel,  however,  she  easily  undid, 
and  it  contained  forty  pounds  in  gold  and 
small  notes.     "  Oho !  my  lady,"  said  Ryder. 

She  was  received  by  Leonard  with  a 
tender  emotion  he  in  vain  tried  to  con- 
ceal. 

On  reading  the  letter  his  features  con- 
tracted sharply,  and  he  seemed  to  suffer 
agony.     He  would  not  even  open  the  par- 
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eel.  "You  will  take  that  back,"  said  he, 
bitterly. 

"What,   without  a  word?" 

"Without  a  word.  But  I  will  write, 
when  I  am  able." 

"Don't  be  long,  sir,"  suggested  Ryder. 
"I  am  sure  my  mistress  is  wearying  for 
you.  Consider,  sir,  she  is  all  alone 
now." 

"Not  so  much  alone  as  I  am,"  said  the 
priest  "nor  half  so  unfortunate." 

And  with  this  he  leaned  his  head 
despairingly  on  his  hand,  and  motioned 
to  Ryder  to  leave  him. 

"  Here's  a  couple  of  fools,"  said  she  to 
herself,  as  she  went  home. 

That  very  evening  Thomas  Leicester 
caught  her  alone,  and  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 

She  stared  at  first,  and  then  treated  it 
as  a  jest.  "  You  come  at  the  wrong  time, 
young  man,"  said  she.  "Marriage  is  put 
out  of  countenance.  No,  no,  I  will  never 
marry  after  what  I  have  seen  in  this 
house." 

Leicester  would  not  take  this  for  an 
answer,  and  pressed  her  hard. 

"Thomas,"  said  this  plausible  jade,  "I 
like  you  very  well;  but  I  couldn't  leave 
my  mistress  in  her  trouble.  Time  to  talk 
of  marrying  when  master  comes  here  alive 
and  well." 

"  Nay, "  said  Leicester,  "  my  only  chance 
is  while  he  is  away.  You  care  more  for 
his  little  finger  than  for  my  whole  body ; 
that  they  all  say." 

"Who  says?" 

"  Jane,  and  all  the  lasses." 

"You  simple  man,  they  want  you  for 
themselves ;  that  is  why  they  belie  me. " 

"Nay,  nay;  I  saw  how  you  carried  on, 
when  I  brought  word  he  was  gone.  You 
let  your  heart  out  for  once.  Don't  take 
me  for  a  fool.  I  see  how  'tis,  but  I'll  face 
it,  for  I  worship  the  ground  you  walk  on. 
Take  a  thought,  my  lass.  What  good  can 
come  of  your  setting  your  heart  on  him? 
I'm  young,  I'm  healthy,  and  not  ugly 
enough  to  set  the  dogs  a-barking.  I've 
got  a  good  place;  I  love  you  dear;  I'll 
cure  you  of  that  fancy,  and  make  you  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.     I'll  try  and 


make  you  as  happy  as  you  will  make  me, 
my  beauty." 

He  was  so  earnest,  and  so  much  in  love, 
that  Mrs.  Ryder  pitied  him,  and  wished 
her  husband  was  in  heaven. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Tom,"  said  she,  soft- 
ly ;  "  dear  me,  I  did  not  think  you  cared 
so  much  for  me  as  this.  I  must  just  tell 
you  the  truth.  I  have  got  one  in  my  own 
country,  and  I've  promised  him.  I  don't 
care  to  break  my  word;  and,  if  I  did,  he  is 
such  a  man,  I  am  sure  he  would  kill  me 
for  it.  Indeed  he  has  told  me  as  much, 
more  than  once  or  twice." 

"  Killing  is  a  game  that  two  can  play 
at." 

"Ah!  but  'tis  an  ugly  game;  and  I'll 
have  no  hand  in  it.  And — don't  you  be 
angry  with  me,  Tom — I've  known  him 
longest,  and — I  love  him  best." 

By  pertinacity  and  vanity  in  lying  she 
hit  the  mark  at  last.  Tom  swallowed  this 
figment  whole. 

"That  is  but  reason,"  said  he.  "I  take 
my  answer,  and  I  wish  ye  both  many 
happy  days  together,  and  well  spent." 
With  this  he  retired,  and  blubbered  a 
good  hour  in  an  out-house. 

Tom  avoided  the  castle,  and  fell  into 
low  spirits.  He  told  his  mother  all,  and 
she  advised  him  to  change  the  air.  "  You 
have  been  too  long  in  one  place,"  said  she; 
"  I  hate  being  too  long  in  one  place  my- 
self." 

This  fired  Tom's  gypsy  blood,  and  he 
said  he  would  travel  to-morrow,  if  he 
could  but  scrape  together  money  enough 
to  fill  a  peddler's  pack." 

He  applied  for  a  loan  in  several  quar- 
ters, but  was  denied  in  all. 

At  last  the  poor  fellow  summoned  cour- 
age to  lay  his  case  before  Mrs.  Gaunt. 

Ryder's  influence  procured  him  an  inter- 
view. She  took  him  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  bade  him  wait  there.  By  and 
by  a  pale  lady,  all  in  black,  glided  into  the 
room. 

He  pulled  his  front  hair,  and  began  to 
stammer  something  or  other. 

She  interrupted  him.  "Ryder  has  told 
me, "  said  she,  softly.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you ; 
and  I  will  do  what  you  require.      And, 
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to  be  sure,  we  need  no  gamekeeper  here 
now." 

She  then  gave  him  some  money,  and 
said  she  would  look  him  up  a  few  trifles 
besides,  to  put  in  his  pack. 

Tom's  mother  helped  him  to  lay  out  this 
money  to  advantage;  and,  one  day,  he 
called  at  Hernshaw,  pack  and  all,  to  bid 
farewell. 

The  servants  all  laid  out  something  with 
him  for  luck;  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  sent  for  him, 
and  gave  him  a  gold  thimble  and  a  pound 
of  tea,  and  several  yards  of  gold  lace,  slight- 
ly tarnished,  and  a  Queen  Anne's  guinea. 

He  thanked  her  heartily.  "Ay,  dame," 
said  he,  ''you  had  always  an  open  hand, 
married  or  single.  My  heart  is  heavy  at 
leaving  you.  But  I  miss  the  squire's 
kindly  face  too.  Hernshaw  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
the  man  could  see  his  words  had  made 
her  cry.  "My  good  Thomas,"  said  she, 
at  last,  "you  are  going  to  travel  the  coun- 
try: you  might  fall  in  with  him." 

"I  might,"  said  Leicester,  incredu- 
lously. 

"God  grant  you  may;  and,  if  ever  you 
should,  think  of  your  poor  mistress  and 
give  him — this."  She  put  her  finger  in 
her  bosom  and  drew  out  a  bullet  wrapped 
in  silverpaper.  "You  will  never  lose  this," 
said  she.  "I  value  it  more  than  gold  or 
silver.  Oh,  if  ever  you  should  see  him, 
think  of  me  and  my  daughter,  and  just  put 
it  in  his  hand  without  a  word." 

As  he  went  out  of  the  room,  Ryder  in- 
tercepted him,  and  said,  "Mayhap  you 
will  fall  in  with  our  master.  If  ever  you 
do,  tell  him  he  is  under  a  mistake,  and  the 
sooner  he  comes  home  the  better." 

Tom  Leicester  departed;  and,  for  days 
and  weeks,  nothing  occurred  to  break  the 
sorrowful  monotony  of  the  place. 

But  the  mourner  had  written  to  her  old 
friend  and  confessor,  Francis;  and,  after 
some  delay,  involuntary  on  his  part,  he 
came  to  see  her. 

They  were  often  closeted  together,  and 
spoke  so  low  that  Ryder  could  not  catch  a 
word. 

Francis  also  paid  several  visits  to  Leon- 


ard ;  and  the  final  result  of  these  visits  was 
that  the  latter  left  England. 

Francis  remained  at  Hernshaw  as  long 
as  he  could;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Gaunt's 
hourly  prayer  that  Griffith  might  return 
while  Francis  was  with  her. 

He  did,  at  her  earnest  request,  stay 
much  longer  than  he  had  intended;  but, 
at  length,  he  was  obliged  to  fix  next  Mon- 
day to  return  to  his  own  place. 

It  was  on  Thursday  he  made  this  ar- 
rangement ;  but  the  very  next  day  the  post- 
man brought  a  letter  to  the  Castle,  thus 
addressed : 

"  To  Mistress  Caroline  Ryder. 
Living  Servant  with  Griffith  Gaunt,  Esq., 
at  his  house,  called  Hernshaw  Castle, 
near  Wigeonmoor, 

in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 
These  with  speed." 

The  address  was  in  a  feigned  hand. 
Ryder  opened  it  in  the  kitchen  and  uttered 
a  scream. 

Instantly  three  female  throats  opened 
upon  her  with  questions. 

She  looked  them  contemptuously  in  their 
faces,  put  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  and 
soon  after  slipped  away  to  her  own  room, 
and  locked  herself  in  while  she  read  it. 
It  ran  thus: 

"Good  Mistress  Ryder — I  am  alive 
yet,  by  the  blessing;  though  somewhat 
battered;  being  now  risen  from  a  fever, 
wherein  I  lost  my  wits  for  a  time.  And, 
on  coming  to  myself,  I  found  them  mak- 
ing of  my  shroud;  whereby  you  shall  learn 
how  near  I  was  to  death.  And  all  this  I 
owe  to  that  false,  perjured  woman  that 
was  my  wife,  and  is  your  mistress. 

"Know  that  I  have  donned  russet,  and 
doffed  gentility;  for  I  find  a  heavy  heart's 
best  cure  is  occupation.  I  have  taken  a 
wayside  inn,  and  think  of  renting  a  small 
farm,  which  two  things  go  well  together. 
Now  you  are,  of  all  those  I  know,  most 
fitted  to  manage  the  inn  and  I  the  farm. 
You  were  always  my  good  friend;  and,  if 
you  be  so  still,  then  I  charge  you  most  sol- 
emnly that  you  utter  no  word  to  any  living 
soul  about  this  letter;  but  meet  me  private- 
ly where  we  can  talk  fully  of  these  matters; 
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for  I  will  not  set  foot  in  Hernshaw  Castle. 
Moreover,  she  told  me  once  'twas  hers; 
and  so  be  it.  On  Friday  I  shall  lie  at  Sta- 
pleton,  and  the  next  day,  by  an  easy  jour- 
ney, to  the  place  where  I  once  was  so  happy. 
"So  then  at  seven  of  the  clock  on  Satur- 
day evening,  be  the  same  wet  or  dry,  pri- 
thee come  to  the  gate  of  the  Grove  unbe- 
known, and  speak  to 

"Your  faithful  friend 

and  most  unhappy  master, 
"  Griffith  Gaunt. 
"Be  secret  as  the  grave.    Would  I  were 
in  it." 

This  letter  set  Caroline  Ryder  in  a 
tumult.  Griffith  alive  and  well,  and  set 
against  his  wife,  and  coming  to  her  for 
assistance ! 

After  the  first  agitation,  she  read  it 
again  and  weighed  every  syllable.  There 
was  one  book  she  had  studied  more  than 
most  of  us — the  Heart.  And  she  soon  read 
Griffith's  in  this  letter.  It  was  no  love  let- 
ter; he  really  intended  business;  but,  weak 
in  health  and  broken  in  spirit,  and  alone 
in  the  world,  he  naturally  turned  to  one 
who  had  confessed  an  affection  for  him, 
and  would  therefore  be  true  to  his  inter- 
ests, and  study  his  happiness. 

The  proposal  was  every  way  satisfactory 
to  Mrs.  Ryder.  To  be  mistress  of  an  inn, 
and  have  servants  under  her  instead  of  be- 
ing one  herself.  And  then,  if  Griffith  and 
she  began  as  allies  in  business,  she  felt 
very  sure  she  could  make  herself,  first  nec- 
essary to  him,  and  then  dear  to  him. 

She  was  so  elated  she  could  hardly  con- 
tain^ herself ;  and  all  her  fellow  servants 
remarked  that  Mrs.  Ryder  had  heard  good 
news. 

Saturday  came  and  never  did  hours  seem 
to  creep  so  slowly. 

But  at  last  the  sun  set,  and  the  stars 
came  out.  There  was  no  moon.  Ryder 
opened  the  window  and  looked  out ;  it  was 
an  admirable  night  for  an  assignation. 

She  washed  her  face,  put  on  her  gray  silk 
gown,  and  purple  petticoat — Mrs.  Gaunt 
had  given  them  to  her — and,  at  the  last 
moment,  went  and  made  up  her  mistress's 
fire,  and  put  out  everything  she  thought 

(23) 


could  be  wanted,  and,  five  minutes  after 
seven  o'clock,  tied  a  scarlet  handkerchief 
over  her  head,  and  stepped  out  at  the  back 
door. 

What  with  her  coal  black  hair,  so 
streaked  with  red,  her  black  eyes,  flashing 
in  the  starlight,  and  her  glowing  cheeks, 
she  looked  bewitching. 

And,  thus  armed  for  conquest,  wily,  yet 
impassioned,  she  stole  out,  with  noiseless 
foot  and  beating  heart,  to  her  appointment 
with  her  imprudent  master. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  bill  was  paid;  the  black  horse  cad- 
died  and  brought  round  to  the  door.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Vint  stood  bareheaded  to  honor 
the  parting  guest;  and  the  latter  offered 
him  the  stirrup-cup. 

Griffith  looked  round  for  Mercy.  She 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Then  he  said,  piteously,  to  Mrs.  Vint, 
"What,  not  even  bid  me  good  by?" 

Mrs.  Vint  replied,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
that  there  was  no  disrespect  intended.  "The 
truth  is,  sir,  she  could  not  trust  herself  to 
see  you  go ;  but  she  bade  me  give  you  a 
message.  Says  she,  'Mother,  tell  him  I 
pray  God  to  bless  him,  go  where  he  will.'  " 

Something  rose  in  Griffith's  throat.  "Oh, 
dame!"  said  he,  "if  she  only  knew  the 
truth,  she  would  think  better  of  me  than 
she  does.     God  bless  her!" 

And  he  rode  sorrowfully  away,  alone  in 
the  world  once  more. 

At  the  first  turn  in  the  road  he  wheeled 
his  horse,  and  took  a  last  lingering  look. 

There  was  nothing  vulgar,  nor  inn-like 
in  the  "Packhorse."  It  stood  fifty  yards 
from  the  road,  on  a  little  rural  green,  and 
was  picturesque  itself.  The  front  was  en- 
tirely clad  with  large-leaved  ivy.  Shut- 
ters there  were  none:  the  windows,  with 
their  diamond  panes,  were  lustrous  squares, 
set  like  great  eyes  in  the  green  ivy.     It 
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looked  a  pretty,  peaceful  retreat,  and  in  it 
Griffith  had  found  peace  and  a  dove-like 
friend. 

He  sighed  and  rode  away  from  the  sight ; 
not  raging  and  convulsed,  as  when  he  rode 
from  Hernshaw  Castle,  but  somewhat  sick 
at  heart,  and  very  heavy. 

He  paced  so  slowly  that  it  took  him  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  reach  the  "  Wood- 
man"— a  wayside  inn,  not  two  miles  dis- 
tant. As  he  went  by,  a  farmer  hailed  him 
from  the  porch,  and  insisted  on  drinking 
with  him;  for  he  was  very  popular  in  the 
neighborhood.  While  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed, who  should  come  out  but  Paul  Car- 
rick,  booted  and  spurred,  and  flushed  in  the 
face,  and  rather  the  worse  for  liquor  im- 
bibed on  the  spot. 

"  So  you  are  going,  are  ye?"  said  he. 
"A  good  job,  too."  Then,  turning  to  the 
other,  "  Master  Gutteridge,  never  you  save 
a  man's  life,  if  you  can  anyways  help  it. 
I  saved  this  one's;  and  what  does  he  do 
but  turn  round  and  poison  my  sweetheart 
against  me !" 

"How  can  you  say  so?"  remonstrated 
Griffith.  "I  never  belied  you.  Your 
name  scarce  ever  passed  my  lips." 

"Don't  tell  me,"  said  Carrick.  "How- 
ever, she  has  come  to  her  senses,  and 
given  your  worship  the  sack.  Ride  you 
into  Cumberland,  and  I  to  the  'Packhorse,' 
and  take  my  own  again." 

With  this  he  unhooked  hi3  nag  from 
the  wall,  and  clattered  off  to  the  "  Pack- 
horse."     . 

Griffith  sat  a  moment  stupefied,  and  then 
his  face  was  convulsed  by  his  ruling  pas- 
sion. He  wheeled  his  horse,  gave  him  the 
spur,  and  galloped  after  Carrick. 

He  soon  came  up  with  him,  and  yelled 
in  his  ear,  "I'll  teach  you  to  spit  your 
wormwood  in  my  cup  of  sorrow." 

Carrick  shook  his  fist,  defiantly,  and 
spurred  his  horse  in  turn. 

It  was  an  exciting  race,  and  a  novel  one, 
but  soon  decided.  The  great  black  hunter 
went  ahead,  and  still  improved  his  advan- 
tage. Carrick,  purple  with  rage,  was  full 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  behind,  when  Griffith 
dashed  furiously  into  the  stable  of  the 
"Packhorse,"   and,   leaving    Black    Dick 


panting  and  covered  with  foam,  ran  in 
search  of  Mercy. 

The  girl  told  him  she  was  in  the  dairy. 
He  looked  in  at  the  window  and  there  she 
was  with  her  mother.  With  instinctive 
sense  and  fortitude  she  had  fled  to  work. 
She  was  trying  to  churn ;  but  it  would  not 
do :  she  had  laid  her  shapely  arm  on  the 
churn,  and  her  head  on  it,  and  was  cry- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Vint  was  praising  Carrick,  and 
offering  homely  consolation. 

"Ah,  mother,"  sighed  Mercy,  "I  could 
have  made  him  happy.  He  does  not 
know  that;  and  he  has  turned  his  back 
on  content.     What  will  become  of  him?" 

Griffith  heard  no  more.  He  went  round 
to  the  front  door,  and  rushed  in. 

"Take  your  own  way,  dame,"  said  he, 
in  great  agitation.  "Put  up  the  banns 
when  you  like.  Sweetheart,  wilt  wed 
with  me?  I'll  make  thee  the  best  hus- 
band I  can." 

Mercy  screamed  faintly,  and  lifted  up 
her  hands ;  then  she  blushed  and  trembled 
to  her  very  finger-ends;  but  it  ended  in 
smiles  of  joy  and  her  brow  upon  his 
shoulder. 

In  which  attitude,  with  Mrs.  Vint  pat- 
ting him  approvingly  on  the  back,  they 
were  surprised  by  Paul  Carrick.  He  came 
to  the  door,  and  there  stood  aghast. 

The  young  man  stared  ruefully  at  the 
picture,  and  then  said,  very  dryly,  "I'm 
too  late,  methinks." 

"That  you  be,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Vint, 
cheerfully.  "She  is  meat  for  your  mas- 
ter." 

"  Don't  —  you — never  —  come  to  me — to 
save  your  life — no  more,"  blubbered  Paul, 
breaking  down  all  of  a  sudden. 

He  then  retired,  little  heeded,  and  came 
no  more  to  the  "Packhorse"  for  several 
days. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

It  is  desirable  that  improper  marriages 
should  never  be  solemnized ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  saw  this  many  hundred  years 
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ago,  and  ordained  that,  before  a  marriage, 
the  banns  should  be  cried  in  a  church  three 
Sundays,  and  any  person  there  present 
might  forbid  the  union  of  the  parties, 
and  allege  the  just  impediment. 

This  precaution  was  feeble,  but  not 
wholly  inadequate — in  the  Middle  Ages; 
for  we  know  by  good  evidence  that  the 
priest  was  often  interrupted  and  the  banns 
forbidden. 

But  to  modern  days  the  banns  are  never 
forbidden ;  in  other  words,  the  precaution- 
ary measure  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  thirteenth  century  is  out  of  date 
and  useless.  It  rests,  indeed,  on  an  esti- 
mate of  publicity  that  has  become  child- 
ish, and  almost  asinine.  If  persons  about 
to  marry  were  compelled  to  inscribe  their 
names  and  descriptions  in  a  matrimonial 
weekly  gazette,  and  a  copy  of  this  were 
placed  on  a  desk  in  ten  thousand  churches, 
perhaps  we  might  stop  one  lady  per  annum 
from  marrying  her  husband's  brother,  and 
one  gentleman  from  wedding  his  neigh- 
bor's wife.  But  the  crying  of  banns  in  a 
single  parish  church  is  a  waste  of  the  peo- 
ple's time  and  the  parson's  breath. 

And  so  it  proved  in  Griffith  Gaunt's 
case.  The  Rev.  William  Wentworth  pub- 
lished, in  the  usual  recitative,  the  banns  of 
marriage  between  Thomas  Leicester,  of  the 
parish  of  Marylebone  in  London,  and  Mercy 
Vint,  spinster,  of  this  parish ;  and  creation, 
present,  ex  hypothesi  medicevale,  but  ab- 
sent in  fact,  assented,  by  silence,  to  the 
union. 

So  Thomas  Leicester  wedded  Mercy 
Vint,  and  took  her  home  to  the  "Pack- 
horse." 

It  would  be  well  if  those  who  stifle  their 
consciences,  and  commit  crimes,  would  set 
up  a  sort  of  medico-moral  diary,  and  record 
their  symptoms  minutely  day  by  day.  Such 
records  might  help  to  clear  away  some 
vague  conventional  notions. 

To  tell  the  truth,  our  hero,  and  now 
malefactor  (the  combination  is  of  high 
antiquity),  enjoyed,  for  several  months, 
the  peace  of  mind  that  belongs  of  right 
to  innocence;  and  his  daj7s  passed  in  a 
state  of  smooth  complacency.     Mercy  was 


a  good,  wise,  and  tender  wife ;  she  natural- 
ly looked  up  to  him  after  marriage  more 
than  she  did  before ;  she  studied  his  hap- 
piness, as  she  had  never  studied  her  own ; 
she  mastered  his  character,  admired  his 
good  qualities,  discerned  his  weaknesses, 
but  did  not  view  them  as  defects ;  only  as 
little  traits  to  be  watched,  lest  she  should 
give  pain  to  "her  master,"  as  she  called 
him.  • 

Affection,  in  her,  took  a  more  obsequious 
form  than  it  could  ever  assume  in  Kate 
Peyton.  And  yet  she  had  great  influence, 
and  softly  governed  "  her  master"  for  his 
good.  She  would  come  into  the  room  and 
take  away  the  bottle,  if  he  was  commit- 
ting excess;  but  she  had  a  way  of  doing  it, 
so  like  a  good  but  resolute  mother,  and  so 
unlike  a  termagant,  that  he  never  resisted. 
Upon  the  whole,  she  nursed  his  mind,  as 
in  earlier  days  she  had  nursed  his  body. 

And  then  she  made  him  so  comfortable; 
she  observed  him  minutely  to  that  end.  As 
is  the  eye  of  a  maid  to  the  hand  of  her  mis- 
tress, so  Mercy  Leicester's  dove-like  eye 
was  ever  watching  "her  master's"  face,  tc 
learn  the  minutest  features  of  his  mind. 

One  evening  he  came  in  tired,  and  there 
was  a  black  fire  in  the  parlor.  His  coun- 
tenance fell  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  You 
and  I,  sir,  should  never  have  noticed  it. 
But  Mercy  did,  and,  ever  after,  there  was 
a  clear  fire  when  he  came  in. 

She  noted,  too,  that  he  loved  to  play  the 
viol  da  gambo,  but  disliked  the  trouble  of 
tuning  it.     So  then  she  tuned  it  for  him. 

When  he  came  home  at  night,  early  or 
late,  he  was  sure  to  find  a  dry  pair  of 
shoes  on  the  rug,  his  six-stringed  viol  tuned 
to  a  hair,  a  bright  fire,  and  a  brighter  wife, 
smiling  and  radiant  at  his  coming,  and  al- 
ways neat;  for,  said  she,  "Shall  I  don  my 
bravery  for  strangers,  and  not  for  my 
Thomas,  that  is  the  best  of  company?" 

They  used  to  go  to  church,  and  come 
back  together  hand  in  hand  like  lovers;  for 
the  arm  was  rarely  given  in  those  (Jays. 
And  Griffith  said  to  himself  every  Sunday, 
"What  a  comfort  to  have  a  Protestant 
wife!" 

But  one  day  he  was  off  his  guard,  and 
called  her  "Kate,  my  dear." 
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"Who  is  Kate?"'  said  she  softly,  but 
with  a  degree  of  ^trouble  and  intelligence 
that  made  him  tremble. 

"No  matter,"  said  he,  all  in  aflutter. 
Then,  solemnly,  "Whoever  she  was,  she  is 
dead — dead."  \ 

"Ah!"  said  Mercy,  very  tenderly  and 
solemnly,  and  under  her  breath.  "You 
loved  her;  yet  she  must  die."  She  paused; 
then,  in  a  tone  so  exquisite  I  can  only  call 
it  an  angel's  whisper,  "Poor  Kate!" 

Griffith  groaned  aloud.  "For  God's  sake, 
never  mention  that  name  to  me  again.  Let 
me  forget  she  ever  lived.  She  was  not  the 
true  friend  to  me  that  you  have  been." 

Mercy  replied,  softly,  "Say  not  so, 
Thomas.  You  loved  her  well.  Her  death 
had  all  but  cost  me  thine.  Ah,  well!  we 
cannot  all  be  the  first.  I  am  not  very  jeal- 
ous, for  my  part;  and  I  thank  God  for't. 
Thou  art  a  dear  good  husband  to  me,  and 
that  is  enow." 

Paul  Oarrick,  unable  to  break  off  his 
habits,  came  to  the  "Packhorse"  now  and 
then;  but  Mercy  protected  her  husband's 
heart  from  pain.  She  was  kind,  and  even 
pitiful;  but  so  discreet  and  resolute,  and 
contrived  to  draw  the  line  so  clearly  be- 
tween her  husband  and  her  old  sweetheart 
that  Griffith's  foible  could  not  burn  him, 
for  want  of  fuel. 

And  so  passed  several  months,  and  the 
man's  heart  was  at  peace.  He  could  not 
love  Mercy  passionately  as  he  had  loved 
Kate ;  but  he  was  full  of  real  regard  and 
esteem  for  her.  It  was  one  of  those  gentle, 
clinging  attachments  that  outlast  grand 
passions,  and  survive  till  death ;  a  tender, 
pure  affection,  though  built  up  on  a  crime. 

They  had  been  married,  and  lived  in 
sweet  content,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
year — when  trouble  came;  but  in  a  vulgar 
form.  A  murrain  carried  off  several  of 
Harry  Vint's  cattle;  and  it  then  came  out 
that  he  had  purchased  six  of  them  on  credit, 
and  had  been  induced  to  set  his  hand  to 
bills  of  exchange  for  them.  His  rent  was 
also  behind,  and,  in  fact,  his  affairs  were 
in  a  desperate  condition. 

He  hid  it  as  long  as  he  could  from  them 
all;    but  at  last,  being  served  with  a  pro- 


cess for  debt,  and  threatened  with  a  dis- 
tress and  an  execution,  he  called  a  family 
council  and  exposed  the  real  state  of 
things. 

Mrs.  Vint  rated  him  soundly  for  keep- 
ing all  this  secret  so  long. 

He  whom  they  called  Thomas  Leicester 
remonstrated  with  him.  "Had  you  told 
me  in  time,"  said  he,  "I  had  not  paid  for- 
feit for  'The  Vine,'  but  settled  there,  and 
given  you  a  home. "  • 

Mercy  said  never  a  word  but  "Poor  fa- 
ther!" 

As  the  peril  drew  nearer,  the  conversa- 
tions became  more  animated  and  agitated, 
and  soon  the  old  people  took  to  complain- 
ing of  Thomas  Leicester  to  his  wife. 

"Thou  hast  married  a  gentleman;  and 
he  hath  not  the  heart  to  lift  a  hand  to  save 
thy  folk  from  ruin." 

"Say  not  so,"  pleaded  Mercy:  "to  be 
sure  he  hath  the  heart,  but  not  the  means. 
'Twas  but  yestreen  he  bade  me  sell  his 
jewels  for  you.  But,  mother,  I  think  they 
belonged  to  some  one  he  loved — and  she 
died.  So,  poor  thing,  how  could  I?  Then, 
if  you  love  me,  blame  me,  and  not  him." 

"Jewels,  quotha!  will  they  stop  such  a 
gap  as  ours?"  was  the  contemptuous  reply. 
From  complaining  of  him  behind  his  back, 
the  old  people  soon  came  to  launching  in- 
nuendoes obliquely  at  him.  Here  is  one 
specimen  out  of  a  dozen. 

"Wife,  if  our  Mercy  had  wedded  one  of 
her  own  sort,  mayhap  he'd  have  helped  us 
a  bit." 

"Ay,  poor  soul;  and  she  so  near  her 
time:  if  the  bailiffs  come  down  on  us  next 
month,  'tis  my  belief  we  shall  lose  her,  as 
well  as  house  and  home." 

The  false  Thomas  Leicester  let  them  run 
on,  in  dogged  silence;  but  every  word  was 
a  stab. 

And  one  day,  when  he  had  been  baited 
sore  with  hints,  he  turned  round  on  them 
fiercely,  and  said:  "Did  I  get  you  into  this 
mess?  It's  all  your  own  doing.  Learn 
to  see  your  own  faults,  and  not  be  so  hard 
on  one  that  has  been  the  best  servant  you 
ever  had,  gentleman  or  not." 

Men  can  resist  the  remonstrances  that 
wound  them,  and  so  irritate  them,  better 
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than  they  can  those  gentle  appeals  that 
rouse  no  anger,  but  soften  the  whole  heart. 
The  old  people  stung  him ;  but  Mercy,  with- 
out design,  took  a  surer  way.  She  never 
said  a  word ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  dis- 
cussions were  at  their  height,  she  turned 
her  dove-like  eyes  on  him,  with  a  look  so 
loving,  so  humbly  inquiring,  so  timidly 
imploring,  that  his  heart  melted  within 
him. 

Ah,  that  is  a  true  touch  of  nature  and 
genuine  observation  of  the  sexes,  in  the  old 
song: 

"  My  feyther  urged  me  sair  ; 
My  mither  didna  speak  ; 
But  she  looked  me  in  the  face, 
Till  my  hairt  was  like  to  break." 

These  silent,  womanly,  imploring  looks 
of  patient  Mercy  were  mightier  than  argu- 
ment or  invective. 

The  man  knew  all  along  where  to  get 
money,  and  how  to  get  it.  He  had  only 
to  go  to  Hernshaw  Castle.  But  his  very 
soul  shuddered  at  the  idea.  However,  for 
Mercy's  sake,  he  took  the  first  step;  he 
compelled  himself  to  look  the  thing  in  the 
face,  and  discuss  it  with  himself.  A  few 
months  ago  he  could  not  have  done  even 
this — he  loved  his  lawful  wife  too  much ; 
hated  her  too  much.  But  now,  Mercy  and 
Time  had  blunted  both  those  passions ;  and 
he  could  ask  himself  whether  he  could  not 
encounter  Kate  and  her  priest  without  any 
very  violent  emotion. 

When  they  first  set  up  house  together, 
he  had  spent  his  whole  fortune,  a  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  on  repairing 
and  embellishing  Hernshaw  Castle  and 
grounds.  Since  she  had  driven  him  out 
of  the  house,  he  had  a  clear  right  to  have 
back  the  money ;  and  he  now  resolved  he 
would  have  it;  but  what  he  wanted  was 
to  get  it  without  going  to  the  place  in 
person.    , 

And  now  Mercy's  figure,  as  well  as  her 
imploring  looks,  moved  him  greatly.  She 
was  in  that  condition  which  appeals  to  a 
man's  humanity  and  masculine  pity,  as 
well  as  to  his  affection.  To  use  the  home- 
ly words  of  Scripture,  she  was  great  with 
child,  and  in  that  condition  moved  slowly 


about  him,  filling  his  pipe,  and  laying  his 
slippers,  and  ministering  to  all  his  little 
comforts;  she  would  make  no  difference; 
and  when  he  saw  the  poor  dove  move  about 
him  so  heavily,  and  rather  languidly,  yet 
so  zealously  and  tenderly,  the  man's  very 
bowels  yearned  over  her,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  die  to  do  her  a  service. 

So,  one  day,  when  she  was  standing  by 
him,  bending  over  his  little  round  table, 
and  filling  his  pipe  with  her  neat  hand,  he 
took  her  by  the  other  hand  and  drew  her 
gently  on  his  knee,  her  burden  and  all. 
"Child!"  said  he,  "do  not  thou  fret.  I 
know  how  to  get  money;  and  I'll  do  it, 
for  thy  sake." 

"I  know  that,"  said  she,  softly;  "can  I 
not  read  thy  face  by  this  time?"  and  so 
laid  her  cheek  to  his.  "  But,  Thomas,  for 
my  sake,  get  it  honestly — or  not  at  all," 
s^id  she,  still  filling  his  pipe,  with  her 
cheek  to  his. 

"I'll  but  take  back  my  own,"  said  he; 
"fear  naught." 

But,  after  thus  positively  pledging  him- 
self to  Mercy,  he  became  thoughtful  and 
rather  fretful ;  for  he  was  still  most  averse 
to  go  to  Hernshaw,  and  jTet  could  hit  upon 
no  other  way;  since  to  employ  an  agent 
would  be  to  let  out  that  he  had  committed 
bigamy,  and  so  risk  his  own  neck,  and 
break  Mercy's  heart. 

After  all,  his  scale  was  turned  by  his 
foible. 

Mrs.  Vint  had  been  weak  enough  to  con- 
fide her  trouble  to  a  friend :  it  was  all  over 
the  parish  in  three  days. 

Well,  one  day,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  inn, 
Paul  Carrick  having  drunk  two  pints  of 
good  ale,  said  to  Vint,  "Landlord,  you 
ought  to  have  married  her  to  me.  I've 
got  two  hundred  pounds  laid  by.  I'd  have 
pulled  you  out  of  the  mire,  and  welcome." 

"  Would  you,  though,  Paul?"  said  Harry 
Vint;  "then,  by  G— ,  I  wish  I  had." 

Now  Carrick  bawled  that  out,  and 
Griffith,  who  was  at  the  door,  heard  it. 

He  walked  into  the  kitchen,  ghastly 
pale,  and  spoke  to  Harry  Vint  first. 

"  I  take  ydur  inn,  your  farm,  and  your 
debts  on  me,"  said  he;  "not  one  without 
t'other." 
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"  Spoke  like  a  man !"  cried  the  landlord, 
joyfully;  "and  so  be  it — before  these  wit- 
nesses." 

Griffith  turned  on  Carrick :  "  This  house 
is  mine.  Get  out  on't,  ye  jealous,  mis- 
chief-making cur."  And  he  took  him  by 
the  collar  and  dragged  him  furiously  out 
of  the  place,  and  sent  him  whirling  into 
the  middle  of  the  road ;  then  ran  back  for 
his  hat  and  flung  it  out  after  him. 

This  done,  he  sat  down,  boiling,  and  his 
eyes  roved  fiercely  round  the  room  in  search 
of  some  other  antagonist.  But  his  strength 
was  so  great,  and  his  face  so  altered  with 
this  sudden  spasm  of  reviving  jealousy, 
that  nobody  cared  to  provoke  him  further. 

After  a  while,  however,  Harry  Vint 
muttered,  dryly,  "  There  goes  one  good 
customer." 

Griffith  took  him  up  sternly:  "If  your 
debts  are  to  be  mine,  your  trade  shall  be 
mine,  too,  that  you  had  not  the  head  to 
conduct." 

"  So  be  it,  son-in-law,"  said  the  old  man; 
"  only  you  go  so  fast :  you  do  take  posses- 
sion afore  you  pays  the  fee." 

Griffith  winced.  "  That  shall  be  the  last 
of  your  taunts,  old  man."  He  turned  to 
the  hostler :  "  Bill,  give  Black  Dick  his  oats 
at  sunrise ;  and  in  ten  days  at  furthest  I'll 
pay  every  shilling  this  house  and  farm  do 
owe.  Now,  Master  White,  you  put  in 
hand  a  new  sign-board  for  this  inn;  a 
fresh  'Packhorse,'  and  paint  him  jet 
black,  with  one  white  hoof  (instead  of 
chocolate),  in  honor  of  my  nag  Dick; 
and  in  place  of  Harry  Vint  you'll  put 
in  Thomas  Leicester.  See  that  is  done 
against  I  come  back,  or  come  you  here 
no  more." 

Soon  after  this  scene  he  retired  to  tell 
Mercy;  and,  on  his  departure,  the  sup- 
pressed tongues  went  like  millclacks. 

Dick  came  round  saddled  at  peep  of  day ; 
but  Mercy  had  been  up  more  than  an  hour 
and  prepared  her  man's  breakfast.  She 
clung  to  him  at  parting,  and  cried  a  little ; 
and  whispered  something  in  his  ear,  for 
nobody  else  to  hear:  it  was  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  not  be  long  gone,  lest  he 
should  be  far  from  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
peril. 


Thereupon  he  promised  her,  and  kissed 
her  tenderly,  and  bade  her  be  of  good 
heart;  and  so  rode  away  northward  with 
dogged  resolution. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mercy's  tears 
flowed  without  restraint. 

Her  father  set  himself  to  console  her. 
"Thy  good  man,"  he  said,  "is  but  gone 
back  to  the  high  road  for  a  night  or  two, 
to  follow  his  trade  of  'stand  and  deliver.' 
Fear  naught,  child;  his  pistols  are  well 
primed :  I  saw  to  that  myself ;  and  his 
horse  is  the  fleetest  in  the  county.  You'll 
have  him  back  in  three  days,  and  money 
in  both  pockets.  I  warrant  you  his  is  a 
better  trade  than  mine ;  and  he  is  a  fool  to 
change  it." 

Griffith  was  two  days  upon  the  road,  and 
all  that  time  he  was  turning  over  and  dis- 
cussing in  his  mind  how  he  should  conduct 
the  disagreeable  but  necessary  business  he 
had  undertaken. 

He  determined  at  last  to  make  the  visit 
one  of  business  only:  no  heat,  no  re- 
proaches. That  lovely,  hateful  woman 
might  continue  to  dishonor  his  name,  for 
he  had  himself  abandoned  it.  He  would 
not  deign  to  receive  any  money  that  was 
hers ;  but  his  own  two  thousand  pounds  he 
would  have ;  and  two  or  three  hundred  on 
the  spot  by  way  of  installment.  And,  with 
these  hard  views,  he  drew  near  to  Hern- 
shaw ;  but  the  nearer  he  got,  the  slower  he 
went ;  for  what  at  a  distance  had  seemed 
tolerably  easy,  began  to  get  more  and  more 
difficult  and  repulsive.  Moreover,  his 
heart,  which  he  thought  he  had  steeled, 
began  now  to  flutter  a  little,  and  some- 
how to  shudder  at  the  approaching  in- 
terview. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

Caroline  Ryder  went  to  the  gate  of 
the  Grove  and  stayed  there  two  hours ;  but, 
of  course,  no  Griffith  came. 
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She  returned  the  next  night,  and  the 
next;  and  then  she  gave  it  up,  and 
awaited  an  explanation.  None  came, 
and  she  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
indignant. 

She  began  to  hate  Griffith,  and  to  con- 
ceive a  certain  respect,  and  even  a  tepid 
friendship,  for  the  other  woman  he  had 
insulted. 

Another  clew  to  this  change  of  feeling 
is  to  be  found  in  a  word  she  let  drop  in 
talking  to  another  servant.  "My  mis- 
tress," said  she,  "bears  it  like  a  man." 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Gaunt's  conduct  at  this 
period  was  truly  noble. 

She  suffered  months  of  torture,  months 
of  grief;  but  the  high-spirited  creature  hid 
it  from  the  world,  and  maintained  a  sad 
but  high  composure. 

She  wore  her  black,  for  she  said,  "  How 
do  I  know  he  is  alive?"  She  retrenched 
her  establishment,  reduced  her  expenses 
two-thirds,  and  busied  herself  in  works  of 
charity  and  religion. 

Her  desolate  condition  attracted  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  once  loved  her,  and  now 
esteemed  and  pitied  her  profoundly — Sir 
George  Neville. 

He  was  still  unmarried,  and  she  was  the 
cause ;  so  far  at  least  as  this :  she  had  put 
him  out  of  conceit  with  the  other  ladies  at 
that  period  when  he  had  serious  thoughts 
of  marriage ;  and  the  inclination  to  marry 
at  all  had  not  since  returned. 

If  the  Gaunts  had  settled  at  Bolton,  Sir 
George  would  have  been  their  near  neigh- 
bor; but  Neville's  Court  was -nine  miles 
from  Hernshaw  Castle:  and  when  they 
met,  which  was  not  very  often,  Mrs. 
Gaunt  was  on  her  guard  to  give  Griffith 
no  shadow  of  uneasiness.  She  was  there- 
fore rather  more  dignified  and  distant 
with  Sir  George  than  her  own  inclination 
and  his  merits  would  have  prompted ;  for 
he  was  a  superior  and  very  agreeable  man. 

When  it  became  quite  certain  that  her 
husband  had  left  her,  Sir  George  rode  up 
to  Hernshaw  Castle,  and  called  upon  her. 

She  begged  to  be  excused  from  seeing 
him. 

Now  Sir  George  was  universally  courted, 
and  this  rather  nettled  him;   however,  he 


soon  learned  that  she  received  nobody  ex- 
cept a  few  religious  friends  of  her  own  sex. 

Sir  George  then  wrote  her  a  letter  that 
did  him  credit;  it  was  full  of  worthy  sen- 
timent and  good  sense.  For  instance,  he 
said  he  desired  to  intrude  his  friendly 
offices  and  his  sympathy  upon  her,  but 
nothing  more.  Time  had  cured  him  of 
those  warmer  feelings  which  had  once  ruf- 
fled his  peace;  but  Time  could  not  efface 
his  tender  esteem  for  the  lady  he  had  loved 
in  his  youth,  nor  his  profound  respect  for 
her  character. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  wept  over  his  gentle  letter, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  asking  herself 
why  she  had  chosen  Griffith  instead  of  this 
chevalier.  She  sent  him  a  sweet,  yet  pru- 
dent reply;  she  did  not  encourage  him  to 
visit  her;  but  said,  that,  if  ever  she  should 
bring  herself  to  receive  visits  from  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  during  her  husband's 
absence  he  should  be  the  first  to  know  it. 
She  signed  herself  his  unhappy,  but  deeply 
grateful,  servant  and  friend. 

One  day,  as  she  came  out  of  a  poor 
woman's  cottage,  with  a  little  basket  on 
her  arm,  which  she  had  emptied  in  the 
cottage,  she  met  Sir  George  Neville  full. 

He  took  his  hat  off  and  made  her  a  pro- 
found bow.  He  was  then  about  to  ride 
on,  but  altered  his  mind,  and  dismounted 
to  speak  to  her. 

The  interview  was  constrained  at  first; 
but  erelong  he  ventured  to  tell  her  she 
really  ought  to  consult  with  some  old 
friend  and  practical  man  like  himself.  He 
would  undertake  to  scour  the  country,  and 
find  her  husband,  if  he  was  above  ground. 

"Me  go  a-hunting  the  man,"  cried  she, 
turning  red;  "not  if  he  was  my  king  as 
well  as  my  husband.  He  knows  where  to 
find  me;  and  that  is  enough." 

"Well,  bub,  madam,  would  you  not  like 
to  learn  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is  doing?" 

"Why,  yes,  my  good,  kind  friend,  I 
should  like  to  know  that."  And,  hav- 
ing pronounced  these  words  with  apparent 
calmness,  she  burst  out  crying  and  almost 
ran  away  from  him. 

Sir  George  looked  sadly  after  her,  and 
formed  a  worthy  resolution.  He  saw  there 
was  but  one  road  to  her  regard.     He  re- 
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solved  to  hunt  her  husband  for  her,  with- 
out intruding  on  her,  or  giving  her  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  Sir  George  was  a  magis- 
trate, and  accustomed  to  organize  inquir- 
ies ;  spite  of  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed,  he  traced  Griffith  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  PendiDg  further  inquiries, 
he  sent  Mrs.  Gaunt  word  that  the  truant 
had  not  made  for  the  sea,  but  had  gone  due 
south. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  returned  him  her  warm 
thanks  for  this  scrap  of  information.  So 
long  as  Griffith  remained  in  the  island 
there  was  always  a  hope  he  might  return 
to  her.  The  money  he  had  taken  would 
soon  be  exhausted;  and  poverty  might 
drive  him  to  her;  and  she  was  so  far  hum- 
bled by  grief  that  she  could  welcome  him 
even  on  those  terms. 

Affliction  tempers  the  proud.  Mrs.  Gaunt 
was  deeply  injured  as  well  as  insulted; 
but,  for  all  that,  in  her  many  days  and 
weeks  of  solitude  and  sorrow,  she  took 
herself  to  task,  and  saw  her  fault.  She 
became  more  gentle,  more  considerate  of 
her  servants'  feelings,  more  womanly. 

For  many  months  she  could  not  enter 
"the  Grove."  The  spirited  woman's  very 
flesh  revolted  at  the  sight  of  the  place 
where  she  had  been  insulted  and  abandoned. 
But,  as  she  went  deeper  in  religion,  she 
forced  herself  to  go  to  the  gate  and  look  in, 
and  say  out  loud,  "I  gave  the  first  offense, " 
and  then  she  would  go  indoors  again,  quiv- 
ering with  the  internal  conflict. 

Finally,  being  a  Catholic,  and  therefore 
attaching  more  value  to  self-torture  than 
we  do,  the  poor  soul  made  this  very  grove 
her  place  of  penance.  Once  a  week  she 
had  the  fortitude  to  drag  herself  to  the  very 
spot  where  Griffith  had  denounced  her ;  and 
there  she  would  kneel  and  pray  for  him 
and  for  herself.  And  certainly,  if  humility 
and  self-abasement  were  qualities  of  the 
body,  here  was  to  be  seen  their  picture ;  for 
her  way  was  to  set  her  crucifix  up  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree ;  then  to  bow  herself  all  down, 
between  kneeling  and  lying,  and  put  her 
lips  meekly  to  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  and 
so  pray  long  and  earnestly. 

Now,  one  day,  while  she  was  thus  crouch- 
ing in  prayer,  a  gentleman,  booted  and 


spurred  and  splashed,  drew  near,  with  hes- 
itating steps.  She  was  so  absorbed,  she 
did  not  hear  those  steps  at  all  till  they 
were  very  near;  but  then  she  trembled  all 
over;  for  her  delicate  ear  recognized  a 
manly  tread  she  had  not  heard  for  many  a 
day.  She  dared  not  move  nor  look,  for 
she  thought  it  was  a  mere  sound,  sent  to 
her  by  Heaven  to  comfort  her. 

But  the  next  moment  a  well-known  mel- 
low voice  came  like  a  thunder-clap,  it  shook 
her  so. 

"Forgive  me,  my  good  dame,  but  I  de- 
sire to  know — '•' 

The  question  went  no  further,  for  Kate 
Gaunt  sprang  to  her  feet,  with  a  loud 
scream,  and  stood  glaring  at  Griffith 
Gaunt,  and  he  at  her. 

And  thus  husband  and  wife  met  again — 
met,  by  some  strange  caprice  of  Destiny, 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  parted  so 
horribly. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  gaze  these  two  persons  bent  on  one 
another  may  be  half  imagined:  it  can 
never  be  described. 

Griffith  spoke  first.  "In  black!"  said 
he,  in  a  whisper. 

His  voice  was  low ;  his  face,  though  pale 
and  grim,  had  not  the  terrible  aspect  he 
wore  at  parting. 

So  she  thought  he  had  come  back  in  an 
amicable  spirit;  and  she  flew  to  him,  with 
a  cry  of  love,  and  threw  her  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  panted  on  his  shoulder. 

At  this  reception,  and  the  tremulous 
contact  of  one  he  had  loved  so  dearly,  a 
strange  shudder  ran  through  his  frame — 
a  shudder  that  marked  his  present  repug- 
nance, yet  indicated  her  latent  power. 

He  himself  felt  he  had  betrayed  some 
weakness;  and  it  was  all  the  worse  for  her. 
He  caught  her  wrist  and  put  her  from  him, 
not  roughly,  but  with  a  look  of  horror. 
"The  day  is  gone  by  for  that,  madam," 
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he  gasped.  Then,  sternly:  "Think  you  I 
came  here  to  play  the  credulous  husband?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  drew  back  in  her  turn,  and 
faltered  out,  "What!  come  back  here,  and 
not  sorry  for  what  you  have  done?  not  the 
least  sorry?  Oh,  my  heart!  you  have  al- 
most broken  it." 

"Prithee,  no  more  of  this,"  said  Griffith 
sternly.  "You  and  I  are  naught  to  one 
another  now,  and  forever.  But  there,  you 
are  but  a  woman,  and  I  did  not  come  to 
quarrel  with  you."  And  he  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  ground. 

"Thank  God  for  that,"  faltered  Mrs. 
Gaunt.  "Oh,  sir,  the  sight  of  you — the 
thought  of  what  you  were  to  me  once — till 
jealousy  blinded  you.  Lend  me  your  arm, 
if  you  are  a  man;  my  limbs  do  fail  me." 

The  shock  had  been  too  much;  a  pallor 
overspread  her  lovely  features,  her  knees 
knocked  together,  and  she  was  tottering 
like  some  tender  tree  cut  down,  when  Grif- 
fith, who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  man, 
put  out  his  strong  arm,  and  she  clung  to  it, 
quivering  all  over,  and  weeping  hysteri- 
cally. 

That  little  hand,  with  its  little  feminine 
clutch,  trembling  on  his  arm,  raised  a  cer- 
tain male  compassion  for  her  piteous  con- 
dition ;  and  he  bestowed  a  few  cold,  sad 
words  of  encouragement  on  her.  "Come, 
come,"  said  he,  gently;  "I  shall  not  trou- 
ble you  long.  I'm  cured  of  my  jealousy. 
'Tis  gone,  along  with  my  love.  You  and 
your  saintly  sinner  are  safe  from  me.  I 
am  come  hither  for  my  own,  my  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  for  nothing  more." 

"  Ah !  you  are  come  back  for  money,  not 
forme?"  she  murmured,  with  forced  calm- 
ness. 

"  For  money  and  not  for  you,  of  course," 
said  he,  coldly. 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  proud  lady  flung  his  arm  from 
her.  "Then  money  shall  you  have,  and 
not  me;  nor  aught  of  me  but  my  con- 
tempt." 

But  she  could  not  carry  it  off  as  hereto- 
fore. She  turned  her  back  haughtily  on 
him;  but,  at  the  first  step  she  burst  out 
crying,  "Come,  and  I'll  give  you  what 
you  are  come  for,"   she  sobbed.      "Un- 


grateful!    heartless!      Oh,    how    little    I 
knew  this  man!" 

She  crept  away  before  him,  drooping  her 
head,  and  crying  bitterly;  and  he  followed 
her,  hanging  his  head,  and  ill  at  ease ;  for 
there  was  such  true  passion  in  her  voice, 
her  streaming  eyes,  and  indeed  in  her 
whole  body,  that  he  was  moved,  and  the 
part  he  was  playing  revolted  him.  He  felt 
confused  and  troubled,  and  asked  himself 
how  on  earth  it  was  that  she,  the  guilty 
one,  contrived  to  appear , the  injured  one, 
and  made  him,  the  wronged  one,  feel  al- 
most remorseful.  , 

Mrs.  Gaunt  took  no  more  notice  of  him 
now  than  if  he  had  been  a  dog  following 
at  her  heels.  She  went  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  sank  helplessly  on  the  nearest 
couch,  threw  her  head  wearily  back,  and 
shut  her  eyes.  Yet  the  tears  trickled 
through  the  closed  lids. 

Griffith  caught  up  a  hand-bell  and  rang 
it  vigorously. 

Quick,  light  steps  were  soon  heard  pat 
tering;  and  in  darted  Caroline  Ryder, 
with  an  anxious  face;  for  of  late  she 
had  conceived  a  certain  sober  regard  for 
her  mistress,  who  had  ceased  to  be  her 
successful  rival,  and  who  bore  her  grief 
like  a  man. 

At  sight  of  Griffith,  Ryder  screamed 
aloud,  and  stood  panting. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  opened  her  eyes.  "Ay, 
child,  he  has  come  home,"  said  she,  bit- 
terly; "his  body,   but  not  his  heart." 

She  stretched  her  hand  out  feebly,  and 
pointed  to  a  bottle  of  salts  that  stood  on 
the  table.  Ryder  ran  and  put  them  to  her 
nostrils.  Mrs.  Gaunt  whispered  in  her 
ear,  "  Send  a  swift  horse  for  Father  Fran- 
cis ;  tell  him,  life  or  death !" 

Ryder  gave  her  a  very  intelligent  look, 
and  presently  slipped  out,  and  ran  into  the 
stableyard. 

At  the  gate  she  caught  sight  of  Griffith's 
horse.  What  does  this  quick-witted  creat- 
ure do  but  send  the  groom  off  on  that  horse, 
and  not  on  Mrs.  Gaunt's. 

"Now,  dame,"  said  Griffith,  doggedly, 
"are  you  better?" 
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"Ay,  I  thank  you." 

"  Then  listen  to  me.  When  you  and  I 
set  up  house  together,  I  had  two  thousand 
pounds.  I  spent  it  on  this  house.  The 
house  is  yours.  You  told  me  so  one  day, 
you  know." 

"Ah,  you  can  remember  my  faults." 

"I  remember  all,  Kate." 

"Thank  you,  at  least,  for  calling  me 
Kate.  Well,  Griffith,  since  you  aban- 
doned us,  I  thought,  and  thought,  and 
thought  of  all  that  might  befall  you ;  and 
I  said,  'What  will  he  do  for  money?'  My 
jewels,  that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  take, 
would  not  last  you  long,  I  feared.  So  I 
reduced  my  expenses  three-fourths  at  least, 
and  I  put  by  some  money  for  your  need." 

Griffith  looked  amazed.  "For  my  need?" 
said  he. 

"  For  whose  else?  I'll  send  for  it,  and 
place  it  in  your  hands — to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow?     Why  not  to-day?" 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  first." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  Justice.  If  3"ou  are  fond  of  money,  I 
too  have  something  I  prize:  my  honor. 
You  have  belied  and  insulted  me,  sir;  but 
I  know  you  were  under  a  delusion.  I  mean 
to  remove  that  delusion,  and  make  you  see 
how  little  I  am  to  blame ;  for,  alas !  I  own 
I  was  imprudent.  But  oh,  Griffith,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved,  it  was  the  imprudence  of 
innocence  and  overconfidence." 

"Mistress,"  said  Griffith,  in  a  stern,  yet 
agitated  voice,  "  be  advised,  and  leave  all 
this:  rouse  not  a  man's  sleeping  wrath. 
Let  bygones  be  bygones." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  rose,  and  said,  faintly,  "  So 
be  it.  I  must  go,  sir,  and  give  some  orders 
for  your  entertainment." 

"Oh,  don't  put  yourself  about  for  me," 
said  Griffith :  "  I  am  not  the  master  of  this 
house." 

Mrs.  Gaunt's  lip  trembled,  but  she  was 
a  match  for  him.  "Then  are  you  my 
guest,"  said  she;  "and  my  credit  is  con- 
cerned in  your  comfort." 

She  made  him  a  courtesy,  as  if  he  were 
a  stranger,  and  marched  to  the  door,  con- 
cealing, with  great  pride  and  art,  a  certain 
trembling  of  her  knees. 

At  the  door  she  found  Ryder,  and  bade 


her  follow,  much  to  that  lady's  disappoint- 
ment; for  she  desired  a  tMe-a-tete  with 
Griffith,  and  an  explanation. 

As  soon  as  the  two  women  were  out  of 
Griffith's  hearing,  the  mistress  laid  her 
hand  on  the  servant's  arm,  and,  giving 
way  to  her  feelings,  said,  all  in  a  flutter : 
"Child,  if  I  have  been  a  good  mistress  to 
thee,  show  it  now.  Help  me  keep  him  in 
the  house  till  Father  Francis  comes." 

"  I  undertake  to  do  so  much,"  said  Ryder 
firmly.     "Leave  it  to  me,  mistress." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  threw  her  arms  round 
Ryder's  neck  and  kissed  her. 

It  was  done  so  ardently,  and  by  a  wo- 
man hitherto  so  dignified  and  proud,  that 
Ryder  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  almost 
affected. 

As  for  the  service  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  asked 
of  her,  it  suited  her  own  designs. 

"Mistress,"  said  she,  "be  ruled  by  me; 
keep  out  of  his  way  a  bit,  while  I  get  Miss 
Rose  ready.     You  understand." 

"Ah!  I  have  one  true  friend  in  the 
house,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Gaunt.  She  then 
confided  in  Ryder,  and  went  away  to  give 
her  own  orders  for  Griffith's  reception. 

Ryder  found  little  Rose,  dressed  her  to 
perfection,  and  told  her  her  dear  papa  was 
come  home.  She  then  worked  upon  the 
child's  mind  in  that  subtle  way  known 
to  women,  so  that  Rose  went  downstairs 
loaded  and  primed,  though  no  distinct  in- 
structions had  been  given  her. 

As  for  Griffith,  he  walked  up  and  down 
uneasy ;  and  wished  he  had  stayed  at  the 
"Packhorse."  He  had  not  bargained  for 
all  these  emotions ;  the  peace  of  mind  he 
had  enjoyed  for  some  months  seemed  trick- 
ling away. 

"Mercy,  my  dear,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  'twill  be  a  dear  penny  to  me,  I  doubt." 

Then  he  went  to  the  window,  and  looked 
at  the  lawn,  and  sighed.  Then  he  sat 
down,  and  thought  of  the  past. 

While  he  sat  thus  moody,  the  door 
opened  very  softly,  and  a  little  cherubic 
face,  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair, 
peeped  in.  Griffith  started.  "Ah!"  cried 
Rose,  with  a  joyful  scream ;  and  out  flew 
her  little  arms,  and  away  she  came,  half 
running,   half   dancing,   and  was  on   his 
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knee  in  a  moment,  with  her  arms  round 
his  neck. 

"Papa!  papa!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  my 
dear,  dear,  dear,  darling  papa!"  And 
she  kissed  and  patted  his  cheek  again 
and  again. 

Her  innocent  endearments  moved  him  to 
tears.  "  My  pretty  angel !"  he  sighed :  "  my 
lamb!" 

"How  your  heart  beats!  Don't  cry, 
dear  papa.  Nobody  is  dead:  only  we 
thought  you  were.  I'm  so  glad  you 
are  come  home  alive.  Now  we  can  take 
off  this  nasty  black:  I  hate  it." 

"What,  'tis  for  me  you  wear  it,  pretty 
one?" 

"Ay.  Mamma  made  us.  Poor  mamma 
has  been  so  unhappy.  And  that  reminds 
me :  you  are  a  wicked  man,  papa.  But  I 
love  you  all  one  for  that.  It  tis  so  dull 
when  everybody  is  good  like  mamma ;  and 
she  makes  me  dreadfully  good  too;  but 
now  you  are  come  back,  there  will  be  a  lit- 
tle, little  wickedness  again,  it  is  to  be 
hoped.  Aren't  you  glad  you  are  not  dead, 
and  are  come  home  instead?     I  am." 

"I  am  glad  I  have  seen  thee.  Come, 
take  my  hand,  and  let  us  go  look  at  the 
old  place." 

"Ay.  But  you  must  wait  till  I  get  on 
my  new  hat  and  feather." 

"Nay,  nay;  art  pretty  enough  bare- 
headed." 

"Oh,  papa!  but  I  must,  for  decency;  you 
are  company  now,  you  know." 

"Dull  company,  sweetheart,  thou'lt  find 
me." 

"I  don't  mean  that:  I  mean,  when  you 
were  here  always,  you  were  only  papa; 
but  now  you  come  once  in  an  age,  you're 
company.  I  won't  budge  without  'em; 
so  there,  now." 

"Well,  little  one,  I  do  submit  to  thy  hat 
and  feather;  only  be  quick,  or  I  shall  go 
forth  without  thee." 

"If  you  dare,"  said  Rose,  impetuously; 
"for  I  won't  be  half  a  moment." 

She  ran  and  extorted  from  Ryder  the 
new  hat  and  feather,  which  by  rights  she 
was  not  to  have  worn  until  next  month. 

Griffith  and  his  little  girl  went  all  over 
the   well-known     premises,    he    sad    and 


moody,  she  excited  and  chattering,  and 
nodding  her  head  down,  and  cocking  her 
eye  up  every  now  and  then,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  feather. 

"And  don't  you  go  away  again,  dear 
papa.  It  tis  so  dull  without  you.  Nobody 
comes  here.     Mamma  won't  let  'em." 

"Nobody  except  Father  Leonard,"  said 
Griffith,  bitterly. 

"Father  Leonard?  Why,  he  never  comes 
here.  Leonard!  That  is  the  beautiful 
priest  that  used  to  pat  me  on  the  head  and 
bid  me  love  and  honor  my  parents.  And 
so  I  do.  Only  mamma  is  always  crying, 
and  you  keep  away;  so  how  can  I  love 
and  honor  you,  when  I  never,  see  you,  and 
they  keep  telling  me  you  are  good  for  noth- 
ing, and  dead." 

"My  young  mistress,  when  did  you  see 
Father  Leonard  last?"  said  Griffith,  gnaw- 
ing his  lip. 

"How  can  I  tell?  Why  it  was  miles  ago; 
when  I  was  a  mere  girl.  You  know  he 
went  away  before  you  did." 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.  Tell  me 
the  truth  now.  He  has  visited  here  since 
I  went  away." 

"Nay,  papa." 

"That  is  strange.  She  visits  him,  then?" 

"What,  mamma?  She  seldom  stirs  out; 
and  never  beyond  the  village.  We  keep 
no  carriage  now.  Mamma  is  turned  such 
a  miser.  She  is  afraid  you  will  be  poor; 
so  she  puts  it  all  by  for  you.  But  now 
you  are  come,  we  shall  have  carriages  and 
things  again.  Oh,  by-the-by,  Father  Leon- 
ard !  I  heard  them  say  he  had  left  En- 
gland, so  I  did." 

"When  was  that?" 

"Well,  I  think  that  was  a  little  bit  after 
'you  went  away." 

"That  is  strange,"  said  Griffith,  thought- 
fully. 

He  led  his  little  girl  by  the  hand,  but 
scarcely  listened  to  her  prattle ;  he  was  so 
surprised  and  puzzled  by  the  information 
he  had  elicited  from  her. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  concluded 
that  his  wife  and  the  priest  had  perhaps 
been  smitten  with  remorse,  and  had  parted 
— when  it  was  too  late. 

This,   and  the  peace  of  mind   he   had 
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found  elsewhere,  somewhat  softened  his 
feelings  toward  them.  "So,"  thought  he, 
"they  were  not  hardened  creatures  after 
all.     Poor  Kate!" 

As  these  milder  feelings  gained  on  him, 
Rose  suddenly  uttered  a  joyful  cry;  and, 
looking  up,  he  saw  Mrs.  Gaunt  coming  to- 
ward him,  and  Ryder  behind  her.  Both 
were  in  gay  colors,  which,  in  fact,  was 
what  had  so  delighted  Rose. 

They  came  up,  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  seemed 
a  changed  woman.  She  looked  young  and 
beautiful,  and  bent  a  look  of  angelic  affec- 
tion on  her  daughter;  and  said  to  Griffith, 
"Is  she  not  grown?  Is  she  not  lovely?  Sure 
you  will  never  desert  her  again." 

"'Twas  not  her  I  deserted,  but  her 
mother;  and  she  had  played  me  false  with 
her  d — d  priest,"  was  Griffith's  reply. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  drew  back  with  horror. 
"This,  before  my  girl?"  she  cried.  "Grif- 
fith Gaunt,  you  lie!" 

And  this  time  it  was  the  woman  who 
menaced  the  man.  She  rose  to  six  feet 
high,  and  advanced  on  him  with  her  great 
gray  eyes  flashing  flames  at  him.  "Oh, 
that  I  were  a  man!"  she  cried:  "this  in- 
sult should  be  the  last.  I'd  lay  you  dead 
at  her  feet  and  mine." 

Griffith  actually  drew  back  a  step;  for 
the  wrath  of  such  a  woman  was  terrible — 
more  terrible  perhaps  to  a  brave  man  than 
to  a  coward. 

Then  he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
with  a  dogged  air,  and  said,  grinding  his 
teeth,  "But — as  you  are  not  a  man,  and 
I'm  not  a  woman,  we  can't  settle  it  that 
way.  So  I  give  you  the  last  word,  and 
good  day.  I'm  sore  in  want  of  money; 
but  I  find  I  can't  pay  the  price  it  is  like  to 
cost  me.     Farewell." 

"Begone!"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt:  "and,  this 
time,  forever.  Ruffian,  and  fool,  I  loathe 
the  sight  of  you." 

Rose  ran  weeping  to  her.  "Oh,  mam- 
ma, don't  quarrel  with  papa:"  then  back 
to  Griffith,  "Oh,  papa,  don't  quarrel  with 
mamma — for  my  sake." 

Griffith  hung  his  head,  and  said,  in  a 
broken  voice:  "No,  my  lamb,  we  twain 
must  no  quarrel  before  thee.  We  will  part 
in  silence,  as  becomes  those  that  once  were 


dear,  and  have  thee  to  show  for't.  Ma^ 
dam,  I  wish  you  all  health  and  happiness. 
Adieu." 

He  turned  on  his  heel ;  and  Mrs.  Gaunt 
took  Rose  to  her  knees,  and  bent  and  wept 
over  her.  Mobe  over  her  last  was  not  more 
graceful,  nor  more  sad. 

As  for  Ryder,  she  stole  quietly  after  her 
retiring  master.  She  found  him  peering 
about,  and  asked  him  demurely  what  he 
was  looking  for. 

"My  good  black  horse,  girl,  to  take  me 
from  this  cursed  place.  Did  I  not  tie  him 
to  yon  gate?" 

"The  black  horse?  "Why,  I  sent  him  for 
Father  Francis.  Nay,  listen  to  me,  mas- 
ter; you  know  I  was  always  your  friend, 
and  hard  upon  her.  Well,  since  you  went, 
things  have  come  to  pass  that  make  me 
doubt.  I  do  begin  to  fear  you  were  too 
hasty. ' ' 

"Do  you  tell  me  this  now,  woman?" 
cried  Griffith,  furiously. 

"How  could  I  tell  you  before?  Why  did 
you  break  your  tryst  with  me?  If  you  had 
come  according  to  your  letter,  I'd  have 
'  told  you  months  ago  what  I  tell  you  now ; 
but,  as  I  was  saying,  the  priest  never 
came  near  her  after  you  left;  and  she 
never  stirred  abroad  to  meet  him.  More 
than  that,  he  has  left  England." 

"Remorse!     Too  late." 

"Perhaps  it  may,  sir.  I  couldn't  say; 
but  there  is  one  coming  that  knows  the 
very  truth." 

"Who  is  that?" 

"Father  Francis.  The  moment  you 
came,  sir,  I  took  it  on  me  to  send  for  him. 
You  know  the  man:  he  won't  tell  a  lie  to 
please  our  dame.  And  he  knows  all ;  for 
■  Leonard  has  confessed  to  him.  I  listened, 
and  heard  him  say  as  much.  Then,  mas- 
ter, be  advised,  and  get  the  truth  from 
Father  Francis." 

Griffith  trembled.  "Francis  is  an  hon- 
est man,"  said  he;  "I'll  wait  till  he  comes. 
But  oh,  my  lass,  I  find  money  may  be 
bought  too  dear." 

"Your  chamber  is  ready,  sir,  and  your 
clothes  put  out.  Supper  is  ordered.  Let 
me  show  you  your  room.  We  are  all  so 
happy  now." 
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"Well,"  said  he,  listlessly,  "since  my 
horse  is  gone,  and  Francis  coming,  and 
I'm  wearied  and  sick  of  the  world,  do  what 
you  will  with  me  for  this  one  day." 

He  followed  her  mechanically  to  a  bed- 
room, where  was  a  bright  fire,  and  a  fine 
shirt,  and  his  silver  laced  suit  of  clothes 
airing. 

A  sense  of  luxurious  comfort  struck 
him  at  the  sight. 

"Ay,"  said  he,  "I'll  dress,  and  so  to 
supper;  I'm  main  hungry.  It  seems  a 
man  must  eat,  let  his  heart  be  ever  so 
sore." 

Before  she  left  him,  Ryder  asked  him 
coldly  why  he  had  broken  his  appointment 
with  her. 

"That  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  you 
now,"  said  he,  coolly. 

"Another  time  then,"  said  she;  and 
went  out  smiling,  but  bitter  at  heart. 

Griffith  had  a  good  wash,  and  enjoyed 
certain  little  conveniences  which  he  had 
not  at  the  "Packhorse."  He  doffed  his 
riding  suit,  and  donned  the  magnificent 
dress  Ryder  had  selected  for  him ;  and  with 
his  fine  clothes  he  somehow  put  on  more 
ceremonious  manners. 

He  came  down  to  the  dining-room.  To 
his  surprise  he  found  it  illuminated  with 
wax  candles,  and  the  table  and  sideboard 
gorgeous  with  plate. 

Supper  soon  smoked  upon  the  board ;  but, 
though  it  was  set  for  three,  nobody  else 
appeared. 

Griffith  inquired  of  Ryder  whether  he 
was  to  sup  alone. 

She  replied:  "My  mistress  desires  you 
not  to  wait  for  her.  She  has  no  stom- 
ach." 

"Well,  then,  I  have,"  said  Griffith,  and 
fell  to  with  a  will. 

Ryder,  who  waited  on  this  occasion, 
stood  and  eyed  him  with  curiosity:  his 
conduct  was  so  unlike  a  woman's. 

Just  as  he  concluded,  the  door  opened, 
and  a  burly  form  entered.  Griffith  rose, 
and  embraced  him  with  his  arms  and  lips, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day.  "Welcome, 
thou  one  honest  priest!"  said  he; 

"Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  my  long-lost 
son!"  said  the  cordial  Francis. 


"Sit  down,  man,  and  eat  with  me.  I'll 
begin  again,  for  you." 

"Presently,  squire;  I've  work  to  do  first. 
Go  thou  and  bid  thy  mistress  come  hither 
to  me." 

Ryder,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  went 
out,  and  left  the  gentlemen  together. 

Father  Francis  drew  out  of  his  pocket 
two  packets,  carefully  tied  and  sealed.  He 
took  a  knife  from  the  table  and  cut  the 
strings,  and  broke  the  seals.  Griffith  eyed 
him  with  curiosity. 

Father  Francis  looked  at  him.  "These," 
said  he,  very  gravely,  "are  the  letters  that 
Brother  Leonard  hath  written,  at  sundry 
times,  to  Catharine  Gaunt,  and  these  are 
the  letters  Catharine  Gaunt  hath  written 
to  Brother  Leonard." 

Griffith  trembled,  and  his  face  was  con- 
vulsed. 

"Let  me  read  them  at  once,"  said  he: 
and  stretched  out  his  hand,  with  eyes  like 
a  dog's  in  the  dark. 

Francis  withdrew  them,  quietly.  "Not 
till  she  is  also  present,"  said  he. 

At  that  Griffith's  good  nature,  multiplied 
by  a  good  supper,  took  the  alarm.  "Come, 
come,  sir,"  said  he,  "have  a  little  mercy. 
I  know  you  are  a  just  man,  and,  though  a 
boon  companion,  most  severe  in  all  mat- 
ters of  morality.  But  I  tell  you  plainly,  if 
you  are  going  to  drag  this  poor  woman  in 
the  dirt,  I  shall  go  out  of  the  room.  What 
is  the  use  tormenting  her?  I've  told  her 
my  mind  before  her  own  child  :  and  now  I 
wish  I  had  not.  When  I  caught  them  in 
the  Grove  I  lifted  my  hand  to  strike  her, 
and  she  never  winced;  I  had  better  have 
left  that  alone  too,  methinks.  D — n  the 
women:  you  are  always  in  the  wrong  if 
you  treat  'em  like  men.  They  are  not 
wicked:  they  are  weak.  And  this  one 
hath  lain  in  my  bosom,  and  borne  me  two 
children,  and  one  he  lieth  in  the  church- 
yard, and  t'other  hath  her  hair  and  my 
very  eyes:  and  the  truth  is,  I  can't  bear 
any  man  on  earth  to  miscall  her,  but  my- 
self. God  help  me;  I  doubt  I  love  her 
still  too  well  to  sit  by  and  see  her  tortured. 
She  was  all  in  black  for  her  fault,  poor 
penitent  wretch.  Give  me  the  letters;  but 
let  her  be." 
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Francis  was  moved  by  this  appeal,  but 
shook  his  head  solemnly ;  and,  ere  Griffith 
could  renew  his  argument,  the  door  was 
flung  open  by  Ryder,  and  a  stately  figure 
sailed  in,  that  took  both  the  gentlemen  by 
surprise. 

It  was  Mrs.  Gaunt,  in  full  dress.  Rich 
brocade  that  swept  the  ground;  magnifi- 
cent bust,  like  Parian  marble  varnished; 
and  on  her  brow  a  diadem  of  emeralds  and 
diamonds  that  gave  her  beauty  an  impe- 
rial stamp. 

She  swept  into  the  room  as  only  fine 
women  can  sweep,  made  Griffith  a  haughty 
courtesy,  and  suddenly  lowered  her  head, 
and  received  Father  Francis's  blessing: 
then  seated  herself,  and  quietly  awaited 
events. 

"The  brazen  jade!'*  thought  Griffith. 
"But  how  divinely  beautiful!"  And  he 
became  as  agitated  as  she  was  calm— in 
appearance.  For  need  I  say  her  calmness 
was  put  on?  Defensive  armor  made  for 
her  by  her  pride  and  her  sex. 

The  voice  of  Father  Francis  now  rose, 
solid,  grave,  and  too  impressive  to  be  in- 
terrupted. 

"My  daughter,  and  you  who  are  her  hus- 
band and  my  friend,  I  am  here  to  do  justice 
between  you  both,  with  God's  help;  and 
to  show  you  both  your  faults.  Catharine 
Gaunt,  you  began  the  mischi  ef ,  by  encour- 
aging  another  man  to  interfere  between 
you  and  your  husband  in  things  secular." 

"But,  father,  he  was  my  director,  my 
priest. ' ' 

"My  daughter,  do  you  believe,  with  the 
Protestants,  that  marriage  is  a  mere  civil 
contract;  or  do  you  hold,  with  us,  that  it 
is  one  of  the  holy  sacraments?" 

"Can  you  ask  me?"  murmured  Kate, 
reproachfully. 

"Well,  then,  those  whom  God  and  the 
whole  Church  have  in  holy  sacrament 
united,  what  right  hath  a  single  priest  to 
disunite  in  heart,  and  make  the  wife  false 
to  any  part  whatever  of  that  most  holy 
vow?  I  hear,  and  not  from  you,  that  Leon- 
ard did  set  you  against  your  husband's 
friends,  withdrew  you  from  society,  and 
sent  him  abroad  alone.  In  one  word,  he 
robbed  your  husband  of  his  companion  and 


his  friend.  The  sin  was  Leonard's;  but 
the  fault  was  yours.  You  were  five  years 
older  than  Leonard,  and  a  woman  of  sense 
and  experience ;  he  but  a  boy  by  compar- 
ison. "What  right  had  you  to  surrender 
your  understanding,  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  to  a  poor  silly  priest,  fresh  from  his 
seminary,  and  as  manifestly  without  a 
grain  of  common  sense  as  he  was  full  of 
piety?" 

This  remonstrance  produced  rather  a 
striking  effect  on  both  those  who  heard  it. 
Mrs.  Gaunt  seemed  much  struck  with  it. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  brow  with  a  sort  of  despairing 
gesture  that  Griffith  could  not  very  well 
understand,  it  seemed  to  him  so  dispropor- 
tionate. 

It  softened  him,  however,  and  he  falt- 
ered out,  "Ay,  father,  that  is  how  it  all 
began.  Would  to  Heaven  it  had  stopped 
there!" 

Francis  resumed.  "This  false  step  led 
to  consequences  you  never  dreamed  of ;  for 
one  of  your  romantic  notions  is,  that  a 
priest  is  an  angel.  I  have  known  you,  in 
former  times,  try  to  take  me  for  an  angel : 
then  would  I  throw  cold  water  on  your 
folly  by  calling  lustily  for  chines  of  beef 
and  mugs  of  ale.  But  I  suppose  Leonard 
thought  himself  an  angel  too;  and  the  up- 
shot was,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  neigh- 
bor's wife. 

"And  she  with  him,"  groaned  Griffith. 

"Not  so,"  said  Francis;  "but  perhaps 
she  was  nearer  it  than  she  thinks." 

"Prove  that,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "and 
I'll  fall  on  my  knees  to  him  before  you." 

Francis  smiled,  and  proceeded.  "  To  be 
sure,  from  the  moment  you  discovered 
Leonard  was  in  love  with  you,  you  drew 
back,  and  conducted  yourself  with  pru- 
dence and  propriety.  Read  these  letters, 
sir,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  them." 

He  handed  them  to  Griffith.  Griffith's 
hand  trembled  visibly  as  he   took  them. 

"Stay,"  said  Father  Francis;  "your 
better  way  will  be  to  read  the  whole 
correspondence  according  to  the  dates. 
Begin  with  this  of  Mrs.   Gaunt's." 

Griffith  read  the  letter  in  an  audible 
whisper. 
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Mrs.  Gaunt  listened  with  all  her  ears. 

"Dear  Father  and  Friend  —  The 
words  you  spoke  to  me  to-day  admit  but 
one  meaning ;  you  are  jealous  of  my  hus- 
band. 

"  Then  you  must  be — how  can  I  write 
it? — almost  in  love  with  me. 

"So  then  my  poor  husband  was  wiser 
than  I.  He  saw  a  rival  in  you :  and  he 
has  one. 

"  I  am  deeply,  deeply  shocked.  I  ought 
to  be  very  angry  too ;  but,  thinking  of  your 
solitary  condition,  and  all  the  good  you 
have  done  to  my  soul,  my  heart  has  no 
place  for  aught  but  pity.  Only,  as  I  am 
in  my  senses,  and  you  are  not,  you  must 
now  obey  me,  as  heretofore  I  have  obeyed 
you.  You  must  seek  another  sphere  of 
duty,   without  delay. 

"These  seem  harsh  words  from  me  to 
you.  You  will  live  to  see  they  are  kind 
ones. 

"  Write  me  one  line  and  no  more,  to  say 
you  will  be  ruled  by  me  in  this. 

"  God  and  the  saints  have  you  in  their 
holy  keeping.  So  pra}'S  your  affectionate 
and 

"  Sorrowful  daughter  and  true  friend, 
"Catharine  Gaunt." 

"  Poor  soul !"  said  Griffith.  "  Said  I  not 
that  women  are  not  wicked,  but  weak? 
Who  would  think  that  after  this  he  could 
get  the  better  of  her  good  resolves — the 
villain !" 

"Now  read  his  reply,"  said  Father 
Farncis. 

"  Ay,"  said  Griffith.  "  So  this  is  his  one 
word  of  reply,  is  it?  three  pages  closely 
writ — the  villain,  oh  the  villain !" 

"Read  the  villain's  letter,"  said  Fran- 
cis, calmly. 

The  letter  was  very  humble  and  pathetic 
— the  reply  of  a  good,  though  erring  man, 
who  owned  that  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
he  had  been  betrayed  into  a  feeling  incon- 
sistent with  his  holy  profession.  He  begged 
his  correspondent,  however,  not  to  judge 
him  quite  so  hardly.  He  reminded  her  of 
his  solitary  life,  his  natural  melancholy, 
and  assured  her  that  all  men  in  his  condi- 
tion had  moments  when  they  envied  those 


whose  bosoms  had  partners.  "  Such  a  cry 
of  anguish,"  said  he,  "was  once  wrung 
from  a  maiden  queen,  mauger  all  her 
pride.  The  Queen  of  Scots  hath  a  son; 
and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  prayer  and  vigilance  united 
do  much.  "  Do  not  despair  so  soon  of  me. 
Flight  is  not  cure :  let  me  rather  stay,  and, 
with  God's  help  and  the  saints',  overcome 
this  unhappy  weakness.  If  I  fail,  it  will 
indeed  be  time  for  me  to  go,  and  never 
again  see  the  angelic  face  of  my  daughter 
and  my  benefactress." 

Griffith  laid  down  the  letter.  He  was 
somewhat  softened  by  it,  and  said,  gently, 
"  I  cannot  understand  it.  This  is  not  the 
letter  of  a  thorough  bad  man  neither." 

"No,"  said  Father  Francis,  coldly,  "rtis 
the  letter  of  a  self-deceiver ;  and  there  is 
no  more  dangerous  man  to  himself  and 
others  than  your  self-deceiver.  But  now 
let  us  see  whether  he  can  throw  dust  in 
her  eyes  as  well  as  his  own."  And  he 
handed  him  Kate's  reply. 

The  first  word  of  it  was,  "  You  deceive 
yourself."  The  writer  then  insisted,  quiet- 
ly, that  he  owed  it  to  himself,  to  her,  and 
to  her  husband,  whose  happiness  he  was 
destroying,  to  leave  the  place  at  her  re- 
quest.   . 

"Either  you  must  go,  or  I,"  said  she: 
"and  pray,  let  it  be  you.  Also,  this  place 
is  unworthy  of  your  high  gifts :  and  I  love 
you,  in  my  way,  the  way  I  mean  to  love 
you  when  we  meet  again — in  heaven ;  and 
I  labor  your  advancement  to  a  sphere  more 
worthy  of  you." 

I  wish  space  permitted  me  to  lay  the 
whole  correspondence  before  the  reader; 
but  I  must  confine  myself  to  its  general 
purport. 

It  proceeded  in  this  way;  the  priest, 
humble,  eloquent,  pathetic;  but  gently, 
yet  pertinaciously,  clinging  to  the  place: 
the  lady,  gentle,  wise,  and  firm,  detaching 
with  her  soft  fingers,  first  One  hand,  then 
another,  of  the  poor  priest's,  till  at  last 
he  was  driven  to  the  sorry  excuse  that  he 
had  no  money  to  travel  with,  nor  place  to 
go  to. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Griffith. 
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"Are  these  letters  all  forged,  or  are  there 
two  Kate  Gaunts?  the  one  that  wrote  these 
prudent  letters,  and  the  one  I  caught  upon 
this  very  priest's  arm.     Perdition ! " 

Mrs.  Gaunt  started  to  her  feet.  "Me- 
thinks  'tis  time  for  me  to  leave  the  room," 
said  she,  scarlet. 

"  Gently,  my  good  friends ;  one  thing  at 
a  time,"  said  Francis.  "Sit  thou  down, 
impetuous.  The  letters,  sir — what  think 
you  of  them?" 

"I  see  no  harm  in  them,"  said  Griffith. 

"No  harm!  Is  that  all?  But  I  say 
these  are  very  remarkable  letters,  sir; 
and  they  show  us  that  a  woman  may  be 
innocent  and  unsuspicious,  and  so  seem 
foolish,  yet  may  be  wise  for  all  that.  In 
her  early  communication  with  Leonard, 

'  At  Wisdom's  gate  Suspicion  slept : 
And  thought  no  ill  where  no  ill  seemed.' 

But  you  see,  suspicion  being  once  aroused, 
wisdom  was  not  to  be  lulled  nor  blinded. 
But  that  is  not  all :  these  letters  breathe  a 
spirit  of  Christian  charity;  of  true  and 
rare  and  exalted  piety.  Tender  are  they, 
without  passion;  wise,  yet  not  cold;  full 
of  conjugal  love,  and  of  filial  pity  for  an 
erring  father,  whom  she  leads,  for  his  good, 
with  firm  yet  dutiful  hand.  Trust  to  my 
great  experience:  doubt  the  chastity  of 
snow  rather  than  hers  who  could  write 
these  pure  and  exquisite  lines.  My  good 
friend,  you  heard  me  rebuke  and  sneer  at 
this  poor  lady  for  being  too  innocent  and 
unsuspicious  of  man's  frailty:  now  hear 
me  own  to  you  that  I  could  no  more  have 
written  these  angelic  letters  than  a  barn- 
door fowl  could  soar  to  the  mansions  of  the 
saints  in  heaven." 

This  unexpected  tribute  took  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  heart  by  storm;  she  threw  her 
arms  round  Father  Francis's  neck,  and 
wept  upon  his  shoulder. 

"Ah!"  she  sobbed,  "you  are  the  only 
one  left  that  loves  me." 

She  could  not  understand  justice  prais- 
ing her:  it  must  be  love. 

"Ay,"  said  Griffith,  in  a  broken  voice, 
"she  writes  like  an  angel:  she  speaks  like 
an  angel:  she  looks  like  an  angel.  My 
Jieart  says  she  is  an  angel.     But  my  eyes 


have  shown  me  she  is  naught.  I  left  her, 
unable  to  walk,  by  her  way  of  it ;  I  came 
back  and  found  her  on  that  priest's  arm, 
springing  along  like  a  greyhound."  He 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands  and  groaned 
aloud. 

Francis  turned  to  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  said, 
a  little  severely,  "  How  do  you  account  for 
that?" 

"I'll  tell  you,  father,"  said  Kate,  "be- 
cause you  love  me.  I  do  not  speak  to  you, 
sir:  for  you  never  loved  me." 

"  I  could  give  thee  the  lie,"  said  Griffith, 
in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  but  'tis  not  worth 
while.  Know,  sir,  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  I  caught  her  with  that 
villain,  I  lay  a-dying  for  her  sake;  and 
lost  my  wits;  and,  when  I  came  to,  they 
were  a-making  my  shroud  in  the  very  room 
where  I  lay.  No  matter;  no  matter;  I 
never  loved  her." 

"Alas!  poor  soul!"  sighed  Kate. 
"Would  I  had  died  ere  I  brought  thee  to 
that!"  And,  with  this,  they  both  began 
to  cry  at  the  same  moment. 

"  Ay,  poor  fools,"  said  Father  Francis, 
softly;  "neither  of  ye  loved  t'other;  that 
is  plain.  So  now  sit  you  there,  and  let  us 
have  your  explanation ;  for  you  must  own 
appearances  are  strong  against  you." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  drew  her  stool  to  Francis's 
knee;  and,  addressing  herself  to  him  alone, 
explained  as  follows: 

"I  saw  Father  Leonard  was  giving  way, 
and  only  wanted  one  good  push,  after  a 
manner.  Well,  you  know  I  had  got  him, 
by  my  friends,  a  good  place  in  Ireland: 
and  I  had  money  by  me  for  his  journey; 
so,  when  my  husband  talked  of  going  to 
the  fair,  I  thought,  'Oh,  if  I  could  but  get 
this  settled  to  his  mind  before  he  comes 
back!'  So  I  wrote  a  line  to  Leonard.  You 
can  read  it  if  you  like.  'Tis  dated  the  30th 
of  September,  I  suppose." 

"I  will,"  said  Francis,  and  read  this 
out: 

"Dear  Father  and  Friend  —  You 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  conquered. 
Now,  therefore,  I  will  see  you  once  more, 
and  thank  you  for  my  husband  (he  is  so 
unhappy),  and   put  the  money  for  your 
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journey  into  your  hand  myself — your  jour- 
ney to  Ireland.  You*are  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster's  chaplain;  fori  have  accepted  that 
place  for  you.  Let  me  see  you  to-morrow 
in  the  Grove,  for  a  few  minutes,  at  high 
noon.     God  bless  you." 

"Catharine  Gaunt." 

"Well,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "'tis 
true  that  I  could  only  walk  two  or  three 
times  across  the  room.  But,  alack,  you 
know  what  women  are:  excitement  gives 
us  strength.  "With  thinking  that  our  un- 
happiness  was  at  an  end — that,  when  he 
should  come  back  from  the  fair,  I  should 
fling  my  arm  round  his  neck,  and  tell  him 
I  had  removed  the  cause  of  his  misery,  and 
so  of  mine — I  seemed  to  have  wings;  and 
I  did  walk  with  Leonard,  and  talked  with 
rapture  of  the  good  he  was  to  do  in  Ire- 
land, and  how  he  was  to  be  a  mitred  abbot 
one  day  (for  he  is  a  great  man),  and  poor 
little  me  be  proud  of  him ;  and  how  we 
were  all  to  be  happy  together  in  heaven, 
where  is  no  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar- 
riage. This  was  our  discourse ;  and  I  was 
just  putting  the  purse  into  his  hands,  and 
bidding  him  God  speed,  when  he — for 
whom  I  fought  against  my  woman's  nat- 
ure, and  took  this  trying  task  upon  me — 
broke  in  upon  us,  with  the  face  of  a  fiend; 
trampled  on  the  poor,  good  priest,  that  de- 
served veneration  and  consolation  from 
him,  of  all  men ;  and  raised  his  hand  to 
me;  and  was  not  man  enough  to  kill  me 
after  all ;  but  called  me — ask  him  what  he 
called  me — see  if  he  dares  to  say  it  again 
before  you ;  and  then  ran  away,  like  a  cow- 
ard as  he  is,  from  the  lady  he  had  defiled 
with  his  rude  tongue,  and  the  heart  he 
had  broken.  Forgive  him?  that  I  never 
will — never — never. ' ' 

"Who  asked  you  to  forgive  him?"  said 
the  shrewd  priest.  "Your  own  heart. 
Come,  look  at  him. ' ' 

"Not  I,"  said  she,  irresolutely.  Then, 
still  more  feebly:  "He  is  naught  to  me." 
And  so  stole  a  look  at  him. 

Griffith,  pale  as  ashes,  had  his  hand  on 
his  brow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  hor- 
ror and  remorse. 

"Something    tells    me    she  has  spoken 
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the  truth,"  he  said  in  a  quavering  voice. 
Then,  with  concentrated  horror,  "But  if  so 
— O  God;,  what  have  I  done? — What  shall 
I  do?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  extended  her  arms  toward 
him  across  the  priest. 

"Why,  fall  at  thy  wife's  knees  and 
asked  her  to  forgive  thee." 

Griffith  obeyed :  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt  leaned  her  head  on  Francis's 
shoulder,  and  gave  her  hand  across  him  to 
her  remorse-stricken  husband. 

Neither  spoke,  nor  desired  to  speak ;  and 
even  Father  Francis  sat  silent,  and  en- 
joyed that  sweet  glow  which  sometimes 
blesses  the  peacemaker,  even  in  this  world 
of  wrangles  and  jars. 

But  the  good  soul  had  ridden  hard,  and 
the  neglected  meats  emitted  savory  odors ; . 
and  by-and-by  he  said  dryly,  "I  wonder 
whether  that  fat  pullet  tastes  as  well  as  it 
smells:  can  you  tell  me,  squire?" 

"Oh,  inhospitable  wretch  that  I  am!" 
said  Mrs.  Gaunt:  "I  thought  but  of  my 
own  heart." 

"And  forgot  the  stomach  of  your  un- 
spi ritual  father.  But,  my  dear,  you  are 
pale,  you  tremble." 

"'Tis  nothing,  sir:  I  shall  soon  be  bet- 
ter. Sit  you  down  and  sup :  I  will  return 
anon." 

She  retired,  not  to  make  a  fuss ;  but  her 
heart  palpitated  violently,  and  she  had  to 
sit  down  on  the  stairs. 

Ryder,  who  was  prowling  about,  found 
her  there,  and  fetched  her  hartshorn. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  got  better ;  but  felt  so  lan- 
guid, and  also  hysterical,  that  she  retired 
to  her  own  room  for  the  night,  attended  by 
the  faithful  Ryder,  to  whom  she  confided 
that  a  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  and, 
to  celebrate  it,  gave  her  a  dress  she  had 
only  worn  a  year.  This  does  not  sound 
queenly  to  you  ladies;  but  know  that  a 
week's  wear  tells  far  more  on  the  flimsy 
trash  you  wear  nowadays,  than  a  year 
did  on  the  glorious  silks  of  Lyons  Mrs. 
Gaunt  put  on;  thick  as  broadcloth, 
and  embroidered  so  cunningly  by  the 
loom  that  it  would  pass  for  rarest  needle 
work.  Besides,  in  those  days,  silk  was 
silk. 
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As  Ryder  left  her,  she  asked,  "Where  is 
master  to  lie  to-night?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  not  pleased  at  this  ques- 
tion being  put  to  her.  She  would  have 
preferred  to  leave  that  to  Griffith.  And, 
as  she  was  a  singular  mixture  of  frankness 
and  finesse,  I  believe  she  had  retired  to  her 
own  room  partly  to  test  Griffith's  heart. 
If  he  was  as  sincere  as  she  was,  he  would 
not  be  content  with  a  public  reconciliation. 

But  the  question  being  put  to  her  plump, 
and  by  one  of  her  own  sex,  she  colored 
faintly,  and  said,  "Why,  is  there  not  a  bed 
in  his  room?" 

"Oh,  yes,  madam." 

"Then  see  it  be  well  aired.  Put  down 
all  the  things  before  the  fire ;  and  then  tell 
me :  I'll  come  and  see.  The  feather-bed, 
jnind,  as  well  as  the  sheets  and  blankets." 

Ryder  executed  all  this  with  zeal.  She 
did  more;  though  Griffith  and  Francis  sat 
up  very  late,  she  sat  up  too;  and,  on  the 
gentlemen  leaving  the  supper  room,  she 
met  them  both,  with  bed-candles,  in  a  de- 
lightful cap,  and  undertook,  with  cordial 
smiles,  to  show  them  both  their  chambers. 

"Tread  softly  on  the  landing,  an  if  it 
please  you,  gentlemen.  My  mistress  hath 
been  unwell;  but  she  is  in  a  fine  sleep  now, 
by  the  blessing,  and  I  would  not  have  her 
disturbed." 

Good,  faithful,  single-hearted  Ryder! 

Father  Francis  went  to  bed  thoughtful. 
There  was  something  about  Griffith  he 
did  not  like:  the  man  every  now  and  then 
broke  out  into  boisterous  raptures,  and 
presently  relapsed  into  moody  thoughtful- 
ness.  Francis  almost  feared  that  his  cure 
was  only  temporary. 

In  the  morning,  before  he  left,  he  drew 
Mrs.  Gaunt  aside,  and  told  her  his  misgiv- 
ings. She  replied  that  she  thought  she 
knew  what  was  amiss,  and  would  soon  set 
that  right. 

Griffith  tossed  and  turned  in  his  bed, 
and  spent  a  stormy  night.  His  mind  was 
in  a  confused  whirl,  and  his  heart  distract- 
ed. The  wife  he  had  loved  so  tenderly 
proved  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  all  he  had 
lately  thought  her !  She  was  pure  as  snow, 
and  had  always  loved  him ;  loved  him  now, 
and  only  wanted  a  good  excuse  to  take  him 


to  her  arms  again.  But  Mercy  Vint! — his 
wife,  his  benefactress"!  a  woman  as  chaste 
as  Kate,  as  strict  in  life  and  morals — what 
was  to  become  of  her?  How  could  he  tell 
her  she  was  not  his  wife?  how  reveal  to 
her  her  own  calamity,  and  his  treason? 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  desert  her- with- 
out a  word !  and  leave  her  hoping,  fearing, 
pining,  all  her  life !  Affection,  humanity, 
gratitude,  alike  forbade  it. 

He  came  down  in  the  morning,  pale  for 
him,  and  worn  with  the  inward  struggle. 

Naturally  there  was  a  restraint  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Gaunt ;  and  only  short  sen- 
tences passed  between  them. 

He  saw  the  peacemaker  off,  and  then 
wandered  all  over  the  premises,  and  the 
past  came  nearer,  and  the  present  seemed 
to  retire  into  the  background. 

He  wandered  about  like  one  in  a  dream ; 
and  was  so  self-absorbed,  that  he  did  not 
see  Mrs.  Gaunt  coming  toward  him,  with 
observant  eyes. 

She  met  him  full;  he  started  like  a 
guilty  thing. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  me?"  said  she, 
sweetly. 

"No,  my  dear,  not  exactly;  and  yet  I 
am:  afraid,  or  ashamed,  or  both." 

"  You  need  not.  I  said .  I  forgive  you ; 
and  you  know  I  am  not  one  that  does 
things  by  halves." 

"  You  are  an  angel !"  said  he,  warmly ; 
"but"  (suddenly  relapsing  into  despond- 
ency) "  we  shall  never  be  happy  together 
again." 

She  sighed.  "  Say  not  so.  Time  and 
sweet  recollections  may  heal  even  this 
wound  by  degrees." 

"God  grant  it,"  said  he,  despairingly. 

"  And,  though  we  can't  be  lovers  again 
all  at  once,  we  may  be  friends.  To  begin, 
tell  me,  what  have  you  on  your  mind? 
Come,  make  a  friend  of  me." 

He  looked  at  her  in  alarm. 

She  smiled.     "  Shall  I  guess?"  said  she. 

*"  You  will  never  guess,"  said  he;  "and  I 
shall  never  have  the  heart  to  tell  you." 

"  Let  me  try.  Well,  I  think  you  have 
run  in  debt,  and  are  afraid  to  ask  me  for 
the  money." 

Griffith  was  greatly  relieved  by  this  con- 
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jecture ;  he  drew  a  long  breath ;  and,  after 
a  pause,  said,  cunningly,  "  What  made  you 
think  that?" 

"  Because  you  came  here  for  money,  and 
not  for  happiness.  You  told  me  so  in  the 
Grove." 

"  That  is  true.  What  a  sordid  wretch 
you  must  think  me!" 

"No,  because  you  were  under  a  delu- 
sion. But  I  do  believe  you  are  just  the 
man  to  turn  reckless,  when  you  thought 
me  false,  and  go  drinking  and  dicing." 
She  added,  eagerly,  "  I  do  not  suspect  you 
of  anything  worse." 

He  assured  her  that  was  not  the  way 
of  it. 

"  Then  tell  me  the  way  of  it.  You  must 
not  think,  because  I  pester  you  not  with 
questions,  I  have  no  curiosity.  Oh,  how 
often  I  have  longed  to  be  a  bird  and  watch 
you  day  and  night  unseen !  How  would 
you  have  liked  that !  I  wish  you  had  been 
one,  to  watch  me.  Ah,  you  don't  answer. 
Could  you  have  borne  so  close  an  inspec- 
tion, sir?" 

Griffith  shuddered  at  the  idea ;  and  his 
eyes  fell  before  the  full  gray  orbs  of  his 
wife. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  said  she.  "Tell 
me  your  story." 

"Well,  then,  when  I  left  you,  I  was 
raving  mad." 

"That  is  true,  I'll  be  sworn." 

"  I  let  my  horse  go ;  and  he  took  me  near 
a  hundred  miles  from  here,  and  stopped  at 
— at — a  farmhouse.  The  good  people  took 
me  in." 

"God  bless  them  for  it.  I'll  ride  and 
thank  them." 

"Nay,  nay:  'tis  too  far.  There  I  fell 
sick  of  a  fever,  a  brain-fever ;  the  doctor 
blooded  me." 

"  Alas !  would  he  had  taken  mine  in- 
stead." 

"  And  I  lost  my  wits  for  several  days ; 
and  when  I  came  back,  I  was  weak  as 
water,  and  given  up  by  the  doctor;  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  an  old  hag  set 
a-making  of  my  shroud." 

Here  the  narrative  was  interrupted  a 
moment  by  Mrs.  Gaunt  seizing  him  con- 
vulsively ;  and  then  holding  him  tenderly, 


as  if  he  was  even  now  about  to  be  taken 
from  her. 

"  The  good  people  nursed  me,  and  so  did 
their  daughter,  and  I  came  back  from  the 
grave.  I  took  an  inn ;  but  I  gave  up  that, 
and  had  to  pay  forfeit;  and  so  my  money 
all  went ;  but  they  kept  me  on.  To  be  sure 
I  helped  on  the  farm :  they  kept  a  hostlery 
as  well.  By  and  by  came  that  murrain 
among  the  cattle.  Did  you  have  it  in 
these  parts,  too?" 

"  I  know  not ;  nor  care.  Prithee,  leave 
cattle,  and  talk  of  thyself." 

"  Well,  in  a  word,  they  were  ruined,  and 
going  to  be  sold  up.  I  could  not  bear  that : 
I  became  bondsman  for  the  old  man.  It 
was  the  least  I  could  do.  Kate,  they 
had  saved  thy  husband's  life." 

"  Not  a  word  more,  Griffith.  How  much 
stand  you  pledged  for?" 

"A  large  sum." 

"  Would  five  hundred  pounds  be  of  any 
avail?" 

"Five  hundred  pounds!  Ay,  that  it 
would,  and  to  spare;  but  where  can  I 
get  so  much  money?  And  the  time  so 
short." 

"Give  me  thy  hand,  and  come  with 
me,"  said  Mrs.   Gaunt,  ardently. 

She  took  his  hand,  and  made  a  swift 
rush  across  the  lawn.  It  was  not  exactly 
running,  nor  walking,  but  some  grand 
motion  she  had  when  excited.  She  put 
him  to  his  stride  to  keep  up  with  her  at 
all ;  and  in  two  minutes  she  had  him  into 
her  boudoir.  She  unlocked  a  bureau  all 
in  a  hurry,  and  took  out  a  bag  of  gold. 
"There,"  she  cried,  thrusting  it  into  his 
hand,  and  blooming  all  over  with  joy  and 
eagerness:  "I  thought  you  would  want 
money ;  so  I  saved  it  up.  You  shall  not 
be  in  debt  a  day  longer.  Now  mount  thy 
horse,  and  carry  it  to  those  good  souls; 
only,  for  my  sake,  take  the  gardener  with 
thee — I  have  no  groom  now  but  he — and 
both  well  armed." 

"What!  go  this  very  day?" 

"  Ay,  this  very  hour.  I  can  bear  thy 
absence  for  a  day  or  two  more — I  have 
borne  it  so  long;  but  I  cannot  bear  thy 
plighted  word  to  stand  in  doubt  a  day, 
no,  not  an  hour.     I  am   your  wife,  sir, 
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your  true  and  loving  wife :  your  honor  is 
mine,  and  is  as  dear  to  me  now  as  it  was 
when  you  saw  me  with  Father  Leonard  in 
the  grove,  and  read  me  all  awry.  Don't 
wait  a  moment.     Begone  at  once." 

"  Nay,  nay,  if  I  go  to-morrow,  I  shall  be 
in  time." 

"Ay,  but,"  said-  Mrs.  Gaunt,  very  soft- 
ly, "  I  am  afraid  if  I  keep  you  another 
hour  I  shall  not  have  the  heart  to  let  you 
go  at  all ;  and  the  sooner  gone,  the  sooner 
back  for  good,  please  God.  There,  give 
me  one  kiss,  to  live  on,  and  begone  this 
instant." 

He  covered  her  hands  with  kisses  and 
tears.  "  I'm  not  worthy  to  kiss  any  higher 
than  thy  hand,"  he  said,  and  so  ran  sob- 
bing from  her. 

He  went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  sad- 
dled Black  Dick. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

He  went  straight  to  the  stable,  and  sad- 
dled Black  Dick. 

But  in  the  very  act,  his  nature  revolted. 
What,  turn  his  back  on  her  the  moment 
he  had  got  hold  of  her  money,  to  take  to 
the  other.     He  could  not  do  it. 

He  went  back  to  her  room,  and  came  so 
suddenly  that  he  caught  her  crying.  He 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"Nothing," said  she,  with  a  sigh:  "only 
a  woman's  foolish  misgivings.  I  was 
afraid  perhaps  you  would  not  come  back. 
Forgive  me." 

"  No  fear  of 'that,"  said  he.  "  However, 
I  have  taken  a  resolve  not  to  go  to-day. 
If  I  go  to-morrow,  I  shall  be  just  in  time ; 
and  Dick  wants  a  good  day's  rest." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  said  nothing;  but  her  ex- 
pressive face  was  triumphant. 

Griffith  and  she  took  a  walk  together; 
and  he,  who  used  to  be  the  more  genial  of 
the  two,  was  dull,  and  she  full  of  anima- 
tion. 

This  whole  day  she  laid  herself  out  to 
bewitch  her  husband,  and  put  him  in  high 
spirits. 


It  was  up-hill  work;  but  when  such  a 
woman  sets  herself  in  earnest  to  delight  a 
man,  she  reads  our  sex  a  lesson  in  the  art 
that  shows  us  we  are  all  babies  at  it. 

However,  it  was  at  supper  she  finally 
conquered. 

Here  the  lights,  her  beauty  set  off  with 
art,  her  deepening  eyes,  her  satin  skin,  her 
happy  excitement,  her  wit  and  tenderness, 
and  joyous  sprightliness,  enveloped  Grif- 
fith in  an  atmosphere  of  delight,  and  drove 
everything  out  of  his  head  but  herself;  and 
with  this,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the 
sparkling  wines  co-operated. 

Griffith  plied  the  bottle  a  little  too  freely. 
But  Mrs.  Gaunt,  on  this  one  occasion,  had 
not  the  heart  to  check  him.  The  more  he 
toasted  her,  the  more  uxorious  he  became, 
and  she  could  not  deny  herself  even  this 
joy;  but,  besides,  she  had  less  of  the  pru- 
dent wife  in  her  just  then  than  of  the  weak, 
indulgent  mother.  Anything  rather  than 
check  his  love:  she  was  greedy  of  it. 

At  last,  however,  she  said  to  him, 
"Sweetheart,  I  shall  go  to  bed;  for,  I  see, 
if  I  stay  longer,  I  shall  lead  thee  into  a  de- 
bauch. Be  good  now;  drink  no  more  when 
I  am  gone.  Else  I'll  say  thou  lovest  thy 
bottle  more  than  thy  wife." 

He  promised  faithfully.  But,  when  she 
was  gone,  modified  his  pledge  by  drink- 
ing just  one  bumper  to  her  health,  which 
bumper  let  in  another;  and,  when  at  last 
he  retired  to  rest,  he  was  in  that  state  of 
mental  confusion  wherein  the  limbs  appear 
to  have  a  memory  independent  of  the  mind. 

In  this  condition  do  some  men's  hands 
wind  up  their  watches,  the  mind  taking  no 
appreciable  part  in  the  ceremony. 

By  some  such  act  of  what  physicians  call 
"organic  memory,"  Griffith's  feet  carried 
him  to  the  chamber  he  had  slept  in  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  not  into  the  one  Mrs.  Ry- 
der had  taken  him  to  the  night  before. 

The  next  morning  he  came  down  rather 
late  for  him,  and  found  himself  treated 
with  a  great  access  of  respect  by  the  ser- 
vants. 

His  position  was  no  longer  doubtful ;  he 
was  the  master  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  followed  in  due  course,  and 
sat  at  breakfast  with  him,  looking  young 
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and  blooming  as  Hebe,  and  her  eye  never 
off  him  long. 

She  had  lived  temperately,  and  had  not 
yet  passed  the  age  when  happiness  can  re- 
store a  woman's  beauty  and  brightness  in 
a  single  day. 

As  for  him,  he  was  like  a  man  in  a 
heavenly  dream:  he  floated  in  the  past 
and  the  present :  the  recent  and  the  future 
seemed  obscure  and  distant,  and  compara- 
tively in  a  mist. 

But  that  same  afternoon,  after  a  most 
affectionate  farewell,  and  many  promises 
to  return  as  soon  as  ever  he  had  discharged 
his  obligations,  Griffith  Gaunt  started  for 
the  "Packhorse,"  to  carry  to  Mercy  Leices- 
ter, alias  Vint,  the  money  Catharine  Gaunt 
had  saved  by  self-denial  and  economy. 

And  he  went  south  a  worse  man  than  he 
came. 

"When  he  left  Mercy  Leicester,  he  was  a 
bigamist  in  law,  but  not  at  heart.  Kate 
was  dead  to  him:  he  had  given  her  up  for- 
ever, and  was  constant  and  true  to  his  new 
wife. 

But  now  he  was  false  to  Mercy,  yet  not 
true  to  Kate;  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
was  a  day  or  two  passed  with  his  lawful 
wife  that  had  demoralized  him.  His  un- 
lawful wife  had  hitherto  done  nothing  but 
improve  his  character. 

A  great  fault  once  committed  is  often 
the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  acts  that  look 
like  crimes,  but  are,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
sequences. 

This  man,  blinded  at  first  by  his  own 
foible,  and  after  that  the  sport  of  circum- 
stances, was  single-hearted  by  nature;  and 
his  conscience  was  not  hardened.  He  de- 
sired earnestly  to  free  himself  and  both  his 
wives  from  the  cruel  situation ;  but  to  do 
this,  one  of  them,  he  saw,  must  be  aban- 
doned entirely;  and  his  heart  bled  for  her. 

A  villain  or  a  fool  would  have  relished 
the  situation;  many  men  would  have  dal- 
lied with  it;  but,  to  do  this  erring  man 
justice,  he  writhed  and  sorrowed  under  it, 
and  sincerely  desired  to  end  it. 

And  this  was  why  he  prized  Kate's 
money  so.  It  enabled  him  to  render  a 
great  service  to  her  he  had  injured  worse 


than  he  had  the  other,  to  her  he  saw  he 
must  abandon. 

But  this  was  feeble  comfort,  after  all. 
He  rode  along  a  miserable  man ;  none  the 
less  wretched  and  remorseful,  that,  ere  he 
got  into  Lancashire,  he  saw  his  way  clear. 
This  was  his  resolve:  to  pay  old  Vint's 
debts  with  Kate's  money;  take  the  "Pack- 
horse,"  get  it  made  over  to  Mercy,  give 
her  the  odd  two  hundred  pounds  and  his 
jewels,  and  fly.  He  would  never  see  her 
again;  but  would  return  home,  and  get  the 
rest  of  the  two  thousand  pounds  from  Kate, 
and  send  it  Mercy  by  a  friend,  who  should 
tell  her  he  was  dead,  and  had  left  word 
with  his  relations  to  send  her  all  his  sub- 
stance. 

At  last  the  "Packhorse"  came  in  sight. 
He  drew  rein,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  turn 
back;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  crawled  on, 
and  very  sick  and  cold  he  felt. 

Many  a  man  has  marched  to  the  scaffold' 
with  a  less  quaking  heart  than  he  to  the 
"Packhorse." 

His  dejection  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  warm  reception  he  met  from  everybody 
there.  And  the  house  was  full  of  women ; 
and  they  seemed,  somehow,  all  cock-a-hoop, 
and  filled  with  admiration  of  him. 

"Where  is  she?"  said  he,  faintly. 

"Hark  to  the  poor  soul!"  said  a  gossip. 
"Dame  Vint,  where's  thy  daughter?  gone 
out  a-walking  belike?" 

At  this, the  other  women  present  chuckled 
and  clucked. 

"I'll  bring  you  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Vint; 
"but  prithee  be  quiet  and  reasonable;  for 
to  be  sure  she  is  none  too  strong."  . 

There  was  some  little  preparation,  and 
then  Griffith  was  ushered  into  Mercy's 
room,  and  found  her  in  bed,  looking  a  lit- 
tle pale,  but  sweeter  and  comelier  than 
ever.  She  had  the  bedclothes  up  to  her 
chin. 

"You  look  wan,  my  poor  lass,"  said  he; 
"what  ails  ye?" 

"Naught  ails  me  now  thou  art  come," 
said  she,  lovingly. 

Griffith  put  the  bag  on  the  table. 
"There,"  said  he,  "there's  five  hundred 
pounds  in  gold.  I  come  not  to  thee  empty 
handed." 
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"Nor  I  to  thee,"  said  Mercy,  with  a 
heavenly  smile.     "See!" 

And  she  drew  down  the  bedclothes  a  lit- 
tle, and  showed  the  face  of  a  babe  scarcely 
three  days  old — a  little  boy. 

She  turned  in  the  bed,  and  tried  to  hold 
him  up  to  his  father,  and  said,  "Here's  my 
treasure  for  thee ! "  An  d  the  effort,  the  flush 
on  her  cheek,  and  the  deep  light  in  her 
dove-like  eyes,  told  plainly  that  the  poor 
soul  thought  she  had  contributed  to  their 
domestic  wealth  something  far  richer  than 
Griffith  bad  with  his  bag  of  gold. 

The  father  uttered  an  ejaculation,  and 
came  to  her  side,  and,  for  a  moment,  Nat- 
ure overpowered  everything  else.  He 
kissed  the  child;  he  kissed  Mercy  again 
and  again. 

"Now  God  be  praised  for  both,"  said  he 
passionately;  "but  most  for  thee,  the  best 
wife,  the  truest  friend — "  Here,  thinking 
of  her  virtues,  and  the  blow  he  had  come 
to  strike  her,  he  broke  down,  and  was  al- 
most choked  with  emotion;  whereupon 
Mrs.  Vint  exerted  female  authority,  and 
bundled  him  out  of  the  room.  "Is  that 
the  way  to  carry  on  at  such  an  a  time?" 
said  she.  "'Twas  enow  to  upset  her  alto- 
gether. Oh,  but  you  men  have  little  sense 
in  women's  matters.  I  looked  to  you  to 
give  her  courage,  not  to  set  her  off  into 
hysterics  after  a  manner.  Nay,  keep  up 
her  heart,  or  keep  your  distance,  say  I,  that 
am  her  mother." 

Griffith  took  this  hint,  and  ever  after 
took  pity  on  Merc3T's  weak  condition; 
and,  suspending  the  fatal  blow,  did  all  he 
could  to  restore  her  to  health  and  spirits. 

Of  course  to  do  that  he  must  deceive  her ; 
and  so  his  life  became  a  lie. 

For,  hitherto,  she  had  never  looked  for- 
ward much ;  but  now  her  eyes  were  always 
diving  into  futurity;  and  she  lay  smiling 
and  discussing  the  prospects  of  her  boy; 
and  Griffith  had  to  sit  by  her  side,  and  see 
her  gnaw  the  boy's  hand,  and  kiss  his  feet, 
and  anticipate  his  brilliant  career.  He 
had  to  look  and  listen  with  an  aching 
heart,  and  assent  with  feigned  warmth, 
and  an  inward  chill  of  horror  and  re- 
morse. 

One     Druminond,    a    traveling    artist, 


called;  and  Mercy,  who  had  often  re- 
fused to  sit  to  him,  consented  now; 
"for,"  she  said,  "when  he  grows  up,  he 
shall  know  how  his  parents  looked  in  their 
youth,  the  very  year  their  darling  was 
born."  So  Griffith  had  to  sit  with  her, 
and  excellent  likenesses  the  man  produced ; 
but  a  horrible  one  of  the  child.  And 
Griffith  thought,  "Poor  soul!  a  little 
while  and  this  picture  will  be  all  that 
shall  be  left  to  thee  of  me." 

For  all  this  time  he  was  actually  trans- 
acting the  preliminaries  of  separation. 
He  got  a  man  of  law  to  make  all  sure. 
The  farm,  the  stock,  the  furniture  and 
good-Will  of  the  "Packhorse,"  all  these 
he  got  assigned  to  Mercy  Leicester,  for 
her  own  use,  in  consideration  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  whereof  three 
hundred  were  devoted  to  clearing  the  con- 
cern of  its  debts,  the  odd  fifty  was  to 
sweeten  the  pill  to   Harry  Vint. 

When  the  deed  came  to  be  executed, 
Mercy  was  surprised,  and  uttered  a  gentle 
remonstrance.  "  What  have  I  to  do  with 
it?"  said  she.  "  'Tis  thy  money,  not  mine." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Griffith ;  "  I  choose  to 
have  it  so." 

"Your  will  is  my  law,"  said  Mercy. 

"Besides,"  said  Griffith,  "the  old  folk 
will  not  feel  so  sore,  nor  be  afraid  of  being 
turned  out,  if  it  is  in  thy  name." 

"And  that  is  true,"  said  Mercy.  "Now 
who  had  thought  of  that,  but  my  good 
man?"  And  she  threw  her  arms  lovingly 
round  his  neck,  and  gazed  on  him  ador- 
ingly. 

But  his  lion-like  eyes  avoided  her  dove- 
like eyes ;  and  an  involuntary  shudder  ran 
through  him. 

The  habit  of  deceiving  Mercy  led  to  a 
consequence  he  had  not  anticipated.  It 
tightened  the  chain  that  held  him.  She 
opened  his  eyes  more  and  more  to  her  deep 
affection,  and  he  began  to  fear  she  would 
die  if  he  abandoned  her. 

And  then  her  present  situation  was  so 
touching.  She  had  borne  him  a  lovely 
boy;  that  must  be  abandoned  too,  if  he 
left  her;  and  somehow  the  birth  of  this 
child  had  embellished  the  mother;  a  de- 
licious pink  had   taken  the  place  of  her 
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rustic  bloom;  and  her  beauty  was  more 
refined  and  delicate.  So  pure,  so  loving, 
so  fair,  so  maternal,  to  wound  her  heart 
now,  it  seemed  like  stabbing  an  angel. 

One  day  succeeded  to  another,  and  still 
Griffith  had  not  the  heart  to  carry  out  his 
resolve.  He  temporized ;  he  wrote  to  Kate 
that  he  was  detained  by  the  business ;  and 
he  stayed  on  and  on,  strengthening  his 
gratitude  and  his  affection,  and  weaken- 
ing his  love  for  the  absent,  and  his  resolu- 
tion ;  till,  at  last,  he  became  so  distracted 
and  divided  in  heart,  and  so  demoralized, 
that  he  began  to  give  up  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning Mercy,  and  babbled  to  himself 
about  fate  and  destiny,  and  decided  that 
the  most  merciful  course  would  be  to  de- 
ceive both  women.  Mercy  was  patient. 
Mercy  was  unsuspicious.  She  would  con- 
tent herself  with  occasional  visits,  if  he 
could  only  feign  some  plausible  tale  to  ac- 
count for  long  absences. 

Before  he  got  into  this  mess,  he  was  a 
singularly  truthful  person ;  but  now  a  lie 
was  nothing  to  him.  But,  for  that  matter, 
many  a  man  has  been  first  made  a  liar  by 
his  connection  with  two  women;  and  by 
degrees  has  carried  his  mendacity  into 
other  things. 

However,  though  now  blessed  with  men- 
dacity, he  was  cursed  with  a  lack  of  in- 
vention ;  and  sorely  puzzled  how  to  live  at 
Hernshaw,  yet  visit  the  "Packhorse." 

The  best  thing  he  could  hit  upon  was  to 
pretend  to  turn  bagman;  and  so  Mercy 
would  believe  he  was  traveling  all  over 
England,  when  all  the  time  he  was  liv- 
ing quietly  at  Hernshaw. 

And  perhaps  these  long  separations  might 
prepare  her  heart  for  a  final  parting,  and  so 
let  in  his  original  plan  a  few  years  hence. 
He  prepared  this  maneuver  with  some  art ; 
he  told  her,  one  day,  he  had  been  to  Lan- 
caster, and  there  fallen  in  with  a  friend, 
who  had  as  good  as  promised  him  the  place 
of  a  commercial  traveler  for  a  mercantile 
house  there. 

"A  traveler!"  said  Mercy.  "Heaven 
forbid!  If  you  knew  how  I  wearied  for 
you  when  you  went  to  Cumberland !" 

"To  Cumberland!  How  know  you  I 
went  thither?" 


"Oh,  I  but  guessed  that;  but  now  I 
know  it  by  your  face.  But  go  where 
thou  wilt,  the  house  is  dull  directly. 
Thou  art  our  sunshine.  Isn't  he,  my 
poppet?" 

"  Well,  well ;  if  it  kept  me  too  long  from 
thee,  I  could  give  it  up.  But,  child,  we 
must  think  of  young  master.  You  could 
manage  the  inn,  and  your  mother  the 
farm,  without  me ;  and  I  should  be  earn- 
ing money  on  my  side.  I  want  to  make 
a  gentleman  of  him." 

"  Anything  for  him"  said  Mercy ;  "  any- 
thing in  the  world."  But  the  tears  stood 
in  her  eyes.  v 

In  furtherance  of  this  deceit,  Griffith  did 
one  day  actually  ride  to  Lancaster,  and 
slept  there.  He  wrote  to  Kate  from  that 
town,  to  say  he  was  detained  by  a  slight 
illness,  but  hoped  to  be  home  in  a  week : 
and  the  next  day  brought  Mercy  home 
some  ribbons,  and  told  her  he  had  seen 
the  merchant,  and  his  brother,  and  they 
had  made  him  a  very  fair  offer.  "But 
I've  a  week  to  think  of  it,"  said  he;  "so 
there's  no  hurry." 

Mercy  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  in  a  very 
peculiar  way,  and  made  no  reply.  You 
must  know  that  something  very  curious 
had  happened  while  Griffith  was  gone  to 
Lancaster. 

A  traveling  peddler,  passing  by,  was 
struck  with  the  name  on  the  sign-board. 
"  Hallo !"  said  he,  "  why  here's  a  name- 
sake of  mine;  I'll  have  a  glass  of  his  ale 
anyway." 

So  he  came  into  the  public  room,  and 
called  for  a  glass ;  taking  care  to  open  his 
pack,  and  display  his  inviting  wares. 
Harry  Vint  served  him.  "Here's  jour 
health,"  said  the  peddler.  "You  must 
drink  with  me,   you  must." 

"And  welcome,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Well,"  said  the  peddler,  "I  do  travel 
five  counties;  but  for  all  that,  you  are 
the  first  namesake  I  have  found.  I  am 
Thomas  Leicester,  too,  as  sure  as  you  are 
a  living  sinner." 

The  old  man  laughed,  and  said,  "  Then 
no  namesake  of  mine  are  you;  for  they 
call  me  Harry  Vint.  Thomas  Leicester, 
he  that  keeps  this  inn  now,  is  my  son-in- 
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law;  he  is  gone  to  Lancaster  this  morn- 
ing." 

The  peddler  said  that  was  a  pity,  he 
should  have  liked  to  see  his  namesake, 
and  drink  a  glass  with  him. 

"Come  again  to-morrow,"  said  Harry 
Vint,  ironically.  "Dame,"  he  cried, 
"come  hither.  Here's  another  Thomas 
Leicester  for  ye,   wants  to  see  our  one." 

Mrs.  Vint  turned  her  head,  and  in- 
spected the  peddler  from  afar,  as  if  he 
was  some  natural  curiosity. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  young 
man?"  said  she. 

"  Well,  I  came  from  Kendal  last ;  but  I 
am  Cumberland  born." 

"  Why,  that's  where  t'other  comes  from," 
suggested  Paul  Carrick,  who  was  once  more 
a  frequenter  of  the  house. 

"Like  enow,"  said  Mrs.  Vint. 

With  that  she  dropped  the  matter  as  one 
of  no  consequence,  and  retired.  But  she 
went  straight  to  Mercy,  in  the  parlor,  and 
told  here  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen 
that  called  himself  Thomas  Leicester. 

"Well,  mother?"  said  Mercy,  with  high 
indifference,  for  she  was  trying  new  socks 
on  King  Baby. 

"He  comes  from  Cumberland." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  names  do  run  in 
counties." 

"That  is  true;  but,  seems  to  me,  he  fa- 
vors your  man:  much  of  a  height,  and — 
There,  do  just  step  into  the  kitchen  a  mo- 
ment." 

"La,  mother,"  said  Mercy,  "I  don't  de- 
sire to  see  any  more  Thomas  Leicesters 
than  my  own:  'tis  the  man,  not  the  name. 
Isn't  it,  my  lamb?" 

Mrs.  Vint  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  dis- 
comfited; but,  with  quiet  pertinacity,  she 
brought  Thomas  Leicester  into  the  parlor, 
pack  and  all. 

"There,  Mercy,"  said  she,  "lay  out  a 
penny  with  thy  husband's  namesake." 

Mercy  did  not  reply,  for  at  that  moment 
Thomas  Leicester  caught  sight  of  Griffith's 
portrait,  and  gave  a  sudden  start,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  look  besides. 

Both  the  women's  eyes  happened  to  be 
upon  him,  and  they  saw  at  once  that  he 
knew  the  original. 


"You  know  my  husband?"  said  Mercy 
Vint,  after  a  while. 

"Not  I,"  said  Leicester,  looking  askant 
at  the  picture. 

"Don't  tell  no  lies,"  said  Mrs.  Vint. 
"You  do  know  him  well."  And  she  point- 
ed her  assertion  by  looking  at  the  portrait. 

"Oh,  I  know  him  whose  picture  hangs 
there,  of  course,"  said  Leicester. 

"Well,  and  that  is  her  husband." 

"Oh,  that  is  her  husband,  is  it?"  And 
he  was  unaffectedly  puzzled. 

Mercy  turned  pale.  "Yes,  he  is  my  hus- 
band," said  she,  "and  this  is  our  child. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him?  for 
he  came  a  stranger  to  these  parts.  Belike 
you  are  a  kinsman  of  his?" 

"So  they  say." 

This  reply  puzzled  both  women. 

"Anyway,"  said  the  peddler,  "you  see 
we  are  marked  alike."  And  he  showed  a 
long  black  mole  on  his  forehead. 

Mercy  was  now  as  curious  as  she  had 
been  indifferent.  "Tell  me  all  about  him," 
said  she;  "how  comes  it  that  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman and  thou  a  peddler?" 

"Well,  because  my  mother  was  a  gypsy, 
and  his  a  gentlewoman." 

"What  brought  him  to  these  parts?" 

"Trouble,  they  say." 

"What  trouble?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not."  This  after  a  slight 
but  visible  hesitation. 

"But  you  have  heard  say." 

"Well,  I  am  always  on  the  foot,  and 
don't  bide  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
learn  all  the  gossip.  But  I  do  remember 
hearing  he  was  gone  to  sea:  and  that  was 
a  lie,  for  he  had  settled  here  and  married 
you.  I'fackins,  he  might  have  done  worse. 
He  has  got  a  bonny  buxom  wife,  and  a 
rare  fine  boy,  to  be  sure." 

And  now  the  peddler  was  on  his  guard, 
and  determined  he  would  not  be  the  one  to 
break  up  the  household  he  saw  before  him, 
and  afflict  the  dove-eyed  wife  and  mother. 
He  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  averse 
to  make  mischief  with  his  own  hands.  Be- 
sides, he  took  for  granted  Griffith  loved 
his  new  wife  better  than  the  old  one;  and, 
above  all,  the  punishment  of  bigamy  was 
severe,  and  was  it  for  him  to  get  the  squire 
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indicted,  and  branded  in  the  hand  for  a 
felon? 

So  the  women  could  get  nothing  more 
out  of  him ;  he  lied,  evaded,  shuffled,  and 
feigned  utter  ignorance;  pleading,  adroitly- 
enough,  his  vagrant  life. 

All  this,  however,  aroused  vague  sus- 
picions in  Mrs.Yint's  mind,  and  she  went 
and  whispered  them  to  her  favorite,  Paul 
Carrick.  "And,  Paul,"  said  she,  "call  for 
what  you  like,  and  score  it  to  me;  only 
treat  this  peddler  till  he  leaks  out  summut: 
to  be  sure  he'll  tell  a  man  more  than  he 
will  us." 

Paul  entered  with  zeal  into  this  commis- 
sion: treated  the  peddler  to  a  chop,  and 
plied  him  well  with  the  best  ale. 

All  this  failed  to  loose  the  peddler's 
tongue  at  the  time,  but  it  muddled  his 
judgment:  on  resuming  his  journey,  he 
gave  his  entertainer  a  wink.  Carrick  rose 
and  followed  him  out. 

"You  seem  a  decent  lad,"  said  the  ped- 
dler, "and  a  good- hear  ted  one.  Wilt  do 
me  a  favor?" 

Carrick  said  he  would,  if  it  lay  in  his 
power. 

"Oh,  it  is  easy  enow,"  said  the  peddler. 
"'Tis  just  to  give  young  Thomas  Leicester, 
into  his  own  hand,  this  here  trifle  as  soon 
as  ever  he  comes  home."  And  he  handed 
Carrick  a  hard  substance  wrapped  up  in 
paper.     Carrick  promised. 

"Ay,  ay,  lad,"  said  the  peddler,  "but  see 
you  play  fair,  and  give  him  unbeknown. 
Now  don't  you  be  so  simple  as  show  it  to 
any  of  the  women-folk.  D  'ye  understand  ? ' ' 

"All  right,"  said  Carrick,  knowingly. 
And  so  the  boon  companions  for  a  day 
shook  hands  and  parted. 

And  Carrick  took  the  little  parcel  straight 
to  Mrs.  Yint,  and  told  her  every  word  the 
peddler  had  said. 

And  Mrs.  Yint  took  the  little  parcel 
straight  to  Mercy,  and  told  her  what 
Carrick  said  the  peddler  had  said. 

And  the  peddler  went  off  flushed  with 
beer  and  self-complacency;  for  he  thought 
he  had  drawn  the  line  precisely;  had  faith- 
fully discharged  his  promise  to  his  lady 
and  benefactress,  but  not  so  as  to  make 
mischief  in  another   household. 


Such  was  the  power  of  Ale — in  the  last 
century. 

Mercy  undid  the  paper  and  found  the 
bullet,  on  which  was  engraved 

"I  LOYE  KATE." 

As  she  read  these  words  a  knife  seemed 
to  enter  her  heart,  the  pang  was  so  keen. 

But  she  soon  took  herself  to  task.  "Thou 
naughty  woman,"  said  she.  "What! 
jealous  of  the  dead?" 

She  wrapped  the  bullet  up ;  put  it  care- 
fully away ;  had  a  good  cry ;  and  was  her- 
self again. 

But  all  this  set  her  watching  Griffith, 
and  reading  his  face.  She  had  subtle, 
vague  misgivings,  and  forbade  her  mother 
to  mention  the  peddler's  visit  to  Griffith 
yet  awhile.  Woman-like  she  preferred  to 
worm  out  the  truth. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return  from  Lan- 
caster, as  he  was  smoking  his  pipe,  she 
quietly  tested  him.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on 
him,  and  said,  "One  was  here  to-day  that 
knows  thee,  and  brought  thee  this."  She 
then  handed  him  the  bullet,  and  watched 
his  face. 

Griffith  undid  the  paper  carelessly 
enough;  but,  at  sight  of  the  bullet,  ut- 
tered a  loud  cry,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
ready  to  start  out  of  his  head. 

He  turned  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  stam- 
mered piteously,  "What?  what?  what 
d'ye  mean?  In  Heaven's  name,  what  is 
this?     How?     Who?" 

Mercy  was  surprised,  but  also  much  con- 
cerned at  his  distress;  and  tried  to  soothe 
him.  She  also  asked  him,  piteously, 
whether  she  had  done  wrong  to  give  it 
him.  "God  knows,"  said  she,  "'tis  no 
business  of  mine  to  go  and  remind  thee 
of  her  thou  hast  loved  better  mayhap  than 
thou  lovest  me.  But  to  keep  it  from  thee, 
and  she  in  her  grave1 — Oh,  I  had  not  the 
heart." 

But  Griffith's  agitation  increased  instead 
of  diminishing;  and,  even  while  she  was 
trying  to  soothe  him,  he  rushed  wildly  out 
of  the  room,  and  into  the  open  air. 

Mercy  went,  in  perplexity  and  distress, 
and  told  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Yint,  not  being  blinded  by  affec- 
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tion,  thought  the  whole  thing  had  a  very 
ugly  look,  aud  said  as  much.  She  gave  it 
as  her  opinion  that  this  Kate  was  alive, 
and  had  sent  the  token  herself,  to  make 
mischief  between  man  and  wife. 

"That  shall  she  never,"  said  Mercy, 
stoutly;  but  now  her  suspicions  were 
thoroughly  excited,  and  her  happiness 
disturbed. 

The  next  day  Griffith  found  her  in  tears. 
He  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She 
would  not  tell  him. 

"  You  have  your  secrets,"  said  she ;  "  and 
so  now  I  have  mine." 

Griffith  became  very  uneasy. 

For  now  Mercy  was  often  in  tears,  and 
Mrs.  Vint  looked  daggers  at  him. 

All  this  was  mysterious  and  unintelligi- 
ble, and,  to  a  guilty  man,  very  alarming. 

At  last  he  implored  Mercy  to  speak  out. 
He  wanted  to  know  the  worst. 

Then  Mercy  did  speak  out.  "  You  have 
deceived  me,"  said  she.  "Kate  is  alive. 
This  very  morning,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  you  whispered  her  name;  ay, 
false  man,  whispered  it  like  a  lover. 
You  told  me  she  was  dead.  But  she  is 
alive,  and  has  sent  you  a  reminder,  and 
the  bare  sight  of  it  hath  turned  your  heart 
her  way  again.  What  shall  I  do?  Why 
did  you  marry  me,  if  you  could  not  forget 
her?  I  did  not  want  you  to  desert  any 
woman  for  me.  The  desire  of  my  heart 
was  always  for  your  happiness.  But  oh, 
Thomas,  deceit  and  falsehood  will  not 
bring  you  happiness,  no  more  than  they 
will  me.  What  shall  I  do?  What  shall 
I  do?" 

Her  tears  flowed  freely,  and  Griffith  sat 
down,  and  groaned  with  horror  and  re- 
morse, beside  her. 

He  had  not  the  courage  to  tell  her  the 
horrible  truth — that  Kate  was  his  wife, 
and  she  was  not. 

"Do  not  thou  afflict  thyself,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Of  course,  with  you  putting  that 
bullet  in  my  hand  so  sudden,  it  set  my 
fancy  a  wandering  back  to  other  days." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mercy,  "  if  it  be  no  worse 
than  that,  there's  little  harm.  But  why 
did  thy  namesake  start  so  at  sight  of  thy 
picture?" 


"My  namesake!"  cried  Griffith,  all 
aghast. 

"Ay,  he  that  brought  thee  that  love- 
token — Thomas  Leicester.  Nay,  for  very 
shame,  feign  not  ignorance  of  him.  WI13-, 
he  hath ,  thy  very  mole  on  his  temple,  and 
knew  thy  picture  in  a  moment.  He  is  thy 
half-brother,  is  he  not?" 

"  I  am  a  ruined  man,"  cried  Griffith,  and 
sank  into  a  chair  without  power  of  motion. 

"God  help  me,  what  is  all  this?"  cried 
Mercy.  "Oh,  Thomas,  Thomas,  I  could 
forgive  thee  aught  but  deceit :  for  both  our 
sakes  speak  out,  and  tell  me  the  worst.  No 
harm  shall  come  near  thee  while  I  live." 

"How  can  I  tell  thee?  I  am  an  unfort- 
unate man.  The  world  will  call  me  a  vil- 
lain ;  yet  I  am  not  a  villain  at  heart.  But 
who  will  believe  me?  I  have  broken  the 
law.  Thee  I  could  trust,  but  not  thy  folk ; 
they  never  loved  me.  Mercy,  for  pity's 
sake,  when  was  that  Tom  Leicester  here?" 

"Four  days  ago." 

"Which  way  went  he?" 

"  I  hear  he  told  Paul  he  was  going  to 
Cumberland." 

"  If  he  gets  there  before  me,  I  shall  rot 
in  jail." 

"  Now  God  forbid !  Oh,  Thomas,  then 
mount  and  ride  after  him." 

"I  will,  and  this  very  moment." 

He  saddled  Black  Dick,  and  loaded  his 
pistols  for  the  journey;  but,  ere  he  went, 
a  pale  face  looked  out  into  the  yard  and  a 
ringer  beckoned.  It  was  Mercy.  She  bade 
him  follow  her.  She  took  him  to  her 
room,  where  their  child  was  sleeping ;  and 
then  she  closed  and  even  locked  the  door. 

"No  soul  can  hear  us,"  said  she;  "now 
look  me  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  God's 
truth.     Who  and  what  are  you?" 

Griffith  shuddered  at  this  exordium;  he 
t  made  no  reply. 

Mercy  went  to  a  box  and  took  out  an 
old  shirt  of  his — the  one  he  wore  when 
he  first  came  to  the  "Packhorse."  She 
brought  it  to  him  and  showed  him  "  G. 
G."  embroidered  on  it  with  a  woman's 
hair.     (Ryder's.) 

"  Here  are  your  initials,"  said  she ;  "  now 
leave  useless  falsehoods ;  be  a  man,  and  tell 
me  your  real  name." 
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"My  name  is  Griffith  Gaunt." 

Mercy,  sick  at  heart,  turned  her  head 
away ;  but  she  had  the  resolution  to  urge 
him  on.  "Go  on,"  said  she,  in  an  agon- 
ized whisper :  "  if  you  believe  in  God  and 
a  judgment  to  come,  deceive  me  no  more. 
The  truth,  I  say!  the  truth!" 

"So  be  it,"  said  Griffith,  desperately: 
"  when  I  have  told  thee  what  a  villain  I 
am,  I  can  die  at  thy  feet,  and  then  thou 
wilt  forgive  me." 

"  Who  is  Kate?"  was  all  she  replied. 

"Kate  is  my  wife." 

"I  thought  her  false;  who  could  think 
any  other?  appearances  were  so  strong 
against  her ;  others  thought  so  beside  me. 
I  raised  my  hand  to  kill  her ;  but  she  never 
winced.  I  trampled  on  him  I  believed  her 
paramour :  I  fled,  and  soon  I  lay  a-dying 
in  this  house  for  her  sake.  I  told  thee  she 
was  dead.  Alas!  I  thought  her  dead  to 
me.  I  went  back  to  our  house  (it  is  her 
house)  sore  against  the  grain,  to  get  money 
for  thee  and  thine.  Then  she  cleared  her- 
self, bright  as  the  sun,  and  pure  as  snow. 
She  was  all  in  black  for  me;  she  had  put 
by  money,  against  I  should  come  to  my 
senses  and  need  it.  I  told  her  I  owed  a 
debt  in  Lancashire,  a  debt  of  gratitude  as 
well  as  money :  and  so  I  did.  How  have 
I  repaid  it?  The  poor  soul  forced  five 
hundred  pounds  on  me.  I  had  much  ado 
to  keep  her  from  bringing  it  hither  with 
her  own  hands.  Oh,  villain!  villain! 
Then  I  thought  to  leave  thee,  and  send 
thee  word  I  was  dead,  and  heap  money 
on  thee.  Money!  But  how  could  I?  thou 
wast  my  benefactress,  my  more  than  wife. 
All  the  riches  of  the  world  can  make  no 
return  to  thee.  What  shall  I  do?  Shall 
I  fly  with  thee  and  thy  child  across  the 
seas?  Shall  I  go  back  to  her?  No;  the 
best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  take  this  good 
pistol  and  let  the  life  out  of  my  dishonor- 
able carcass,  and  free  two  honest  women 
from  me  by  one  resolute  act." 
.  In  his  despair  he  cocked  the  pistol ;  and, 
at  a  word  from  Mercy,  this  tale  had  ended. 

But  the  poor  woman,  pale  and  trem- 
bling, tottered  across  the  room,  and  took 
it  out  of  his  hand.     "I  would  not  harm 


thy  body,  nor  thy  soul,"  she  gasped. 
"Let  me  draw  my  breath  and  think." 

She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  silence. 

Griffith  stood  trembling  like  a  criminal 
before  his  judge. 

It  was  long  ere  she  could  speak,  for  an- 
guish. Yet  when  she  did  speak,  it  was 
with  a  sort  of  deadly  calm. 

"  Go  tell  the  truth  to  her  as  you  have 
done  to  me;  and,  if  she  can  forgive  you, 
all  the  better  for  you.  I  can  never  for- 
give you,  nor  yet  can  harm  you.  My 
child!  my  child!  Thy  father  is  our  ruin. 
Oh,  begone,  man,  or  the  sight  of  you  will 
kill  us  both." 

Then  he  fell  at  her  knees;  kissed,  and 
wept  over  her  cold  hand ;  and,  in  his  pity 
and  despair,  offered  to  cross  the  seas  with 
her  and  her  child,  and  so  repair  the  wrong 
he  had  done  her. 

"Tempt  me  not,"  she  sobbed.  "Go, 
leave  me!  None  here  shall  ever  know 
thy  crime,  but  she  whose  heart  thou  hast 
broken,  and  ruined  her  good  name." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  in  spite  of  her 
resistance,  and  kissed  her  passionately ;  but, 
for  the  first  time,  she  shuddered  at  his  em- 
brace; and  that  gave  him  the  power  to 
leave  her. 

He  rushed  from  her,  all  but  distracted, 
and  rode  away  to  Cumberland ;  but  not  to 
tell  the  truth  to  Kate,  if  he  could  possibly 
help  it.  • 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

At  this  particular  time,  no  man's  pres- 
ence was  more  desired  in  that  county  than 
Griffith  Gaunt's. 

And  this  I  need  not  now  be  telling  the 
reader,  if  I  had  related  this  story  on  the 
plan  of  a  miscellaneous  chronicle.  But  the 
affairs  of  the  heart  are  so  absorbing,  that, 
even  in  a  narrative,  they  thrust  aside  im- 
portant circumstances  of  a  less  moving 
kind. 

I  must  therefore  go  back  a  step,  before  I 
advance  further.  You  must  know  that 
forty  years  before  our  Griffith  Gaunt  saw 
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the  light,  another  Griffith  Gaunt  was  born 
in  Cumberland:  a  younger  son,  and  the 
family  estate  entailed ;  but  a  shrewd  lad, 
who  chose  rather  to  hunt  fortune  elsewhere 
than  to  live  in  miserable  dependence  on  his 
elder  brother.  His  godfather,  a  city  mer- 
chant, encouraged  him,  and  he  left  Cum- 
berland. He  went  into  commerce,  and  in 
twenty  years  became  a  wealthy  man — so 
wealthy  that  he  lived  to  look  down  on  his 
brother's  estate,  which  he  had  once  thought 
opulence.  His  life  was  all  prosperity,  with 
a  single  exception ;  but  that  a  bitter  one. 
He  laid  out  some  of  his  funds  in  a  fashion- 
able and  beautiful  wife.  He  loved  her  be- 
fore marriage;  and,  as  she  was  always 
cold  to  him,  he  loved  her  more  and  more. 

In  the  second  year  of  their  marriage  she 
ran  away  from  him ;  and  no  beggar  in  the 
streets  of  London  was  so  miserable  as  the 
wealthy  merchant. 

It  blighted  the  man,  and  left  him  a  sore 
heart  all  his  days.  He  never  married 
again;  and  railed  on  all  womankind  for 
this  one.  He  led  a  solitary  life  in  London 
till  he  was  sixty- nine;  and  then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  Nature,  or  accident,  or  both, 
changed  his  whole  habits.  Word  came 
to  him  that  the  family  estate,  already 
deeply  mortgaged,  was  for  sale,  and  a 
farmer  who  had  rented  a  principal  farm 
on  it,  and  held  a  heavy  mortgage,  had 
made  the  highest  offer. 

Old  Griffith  sent  down  Mr.  Atkins,  his 
solicitor,  post  haste,  and  snapped  the  estate 
out  of  that  purchaser's  hands. 

When  the  lands  and  house  had  been 
duly  conveyed  to  him,  he  came  down,  and 
his  heart  seemed  to  bud  again  in  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood. 

Finding  the  house  small,  and  built  in  a 
valley  instead  of  on  rising  ground,  he  got 
an  army  of  bricklayers,  and  began  to  build 
a  mansion  with  a  rapidity  unheard  of  in 
those  parts ;  and  he  looked  about  for  some 
one  to  inherit  it. 

The  name  of  Gaunt  had  dwindled  down 
to  three,  since  he  left  Cumberland;  but  a 
rich  man  never  lacks  relations.  Feather- 
stonhaughs,  and  Underhills,  and  even 
Smiths,  poured  in,  with  parish  registers  in 
their  laps,  and  proved  themselves  Gaunt- 


esses,  and  flattered  and  carneyed  the  new 
head  of  the  family. 

Then  the  perverse  old  gentleman  felt  in- 
clined to  look  elsewhere.  He  knew  he  had 
a  namesake  at  the  other  side  of  the  county, 
but  this  namesake  did  not  come  near  him. 

This  independent  Gaunt  excited  his  cu- 
riosity and  interest.  He  made  inquiries, 
and  heard  that  young  Griffith  had  just 
quarreled  with  his  wife,  and  gone  away  in 
despair. 

Griffith  senior  took  for  granted  that  the 
fault  lay  with  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  wasted 
some  good  sympathy  on  Griffith  junior. 

On  further  inquiry  he  learned  that  the 
truant  was  dependent  on  his  wife.  Then, 
argued  the  moneyed  man,  he  would  not 
run  away  from  her  but  that  his  wound  was 
deep. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  he 
made  a  will  very  favorable  to  his  absent 
and  injured  (?)  namesake.  He  left  nu- 
merous bequests;  but  made  Griffith  his 
residuary  legatee;  and,  having  settled  this 
matter,  urged  on,  and  superintended  his 
workmen. 

Alas!  just  as  the  roof  was  going  en,  a 
narrower  house  claimed  him,  and  he  made 
good  the  saying  of  the  wise  bard— 

"  Tu  secanda  marmora 
Locas  sub  ipsutn  funus  et  sepulchri 
Immemor  struis  domos." 

The  heir  of  his  own  choosing  could  not 
be  found  to  attend  his  funeral;  and  Mr. 
Atkins,  his  solicitor,  a  very  worthy  man, 
was  really  hurt  at  this.  With  the  quiet 
bitterness  of  a  displeased  attorney,  he 
merely  sent  Mrs.  Gaunt  word  her  husband 
inherited  something  under  the  will,  and 
she  would  do  well  to  produce  him,  or  else 
furnish  him  (Atkins)  with  proof  of  his  de- 
cease. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  offended  by  this  cava- 
lier note,  and  replied  very  like  a  woman, 
and  very  unlike  Business. 

"  I  do  not  know  where  he  is, "  said  she, 
"  nor  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead.  Nor  do 
I  feel  disposed  to  raise  the  hue  and  cry 
after  him.  But  favor  me  with  your  ad- 
dress, and  I  shall  let  you  know  should  I 
hear  anything  about  him. " 
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Mr.  Atkins  was  half  annoyed,  half 
amused,  at  this  piece  of  indifference.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  all 
put  on. 

He  wrote  back  to  say  that  the  estate  was 
large,  and,  owing  to  the  terms  of  the  will, 
could  not  be  administered  without  Mr. 
Griffith  Gaunt ;  and,  in  the  interest  of  the 
said  Griffith  Gaunt,  and  also  of  the  other 
legatees,  he  really  must  advertise  for  him. 

La  Gaunt  replied,  that  he  was  very 
welcome  to  advertise  for  whomsoever  he 
pleased. 

Mr.  Atkins"  was  a  very  worthy  man; 
but  human.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  him. 
self  one  of  the  other  legatees.  He  inher- 
ited (and,  to  be  just,  had  well  deserved) 
four  thousand  guineas,  under  the  will,  and 
could  not  legally  touch  it  without  Griffith 
Gaunt.  This  little  circumstance  spurred 
his  professional  zeal. 

Mr.  Atkins  advertised  for  Griffith 
Gaunt,  in  the  London  and  Cumberland 
papers,  and  in  the  usual  enticing  form. 
He  was  to  apply  to  Mr.  Atkins,  Solicitor, 
of  Gray's  Inn,  and  he  would  hear  of  some- 
thing greatly  to  his  advantage. 

These  advertisements  had  not  been  out  a 
fortnight,  when  Griffith  Gaunt  came  home, 
as  I  have  related. 

But  Mr.  Atkins  had  punished  Mrs. 
Gaunt  for  her  insouciance,  by  not  in- 
forming her  of  the  extent  of  her  good  fort- 
une ;  so  she  merely  told  Griffith,  casually, 
that  old  Griffith  Gaunt  had  left  him  some 
money,  and  the  solicitor,  Mr.  Atkins, 
could  not  get  on  without  him.  Even  this 
information  she  did  not  vouchsafe  un- 
til she  had  given  him  her  £500,  for  she 
grudged  Atkins  the  pleasure  of  supplying 
her  husband  with  money. 

However,  as  soon  as  Griffith  left  her,  she 
wrote  to  Mr.  Atkins  to  say  that  her  hus- 
band had  come  home  in  perfect  health, 
thank  God;  had  only  stayed  two  days,  but 
was  to  return  in  a  week. 

When  ten  days  had  elapsed  Atkins  wrote 
to  inquire. 

She  replied  he  had  not  yet  returned;  and 
this  went  on  till  Mr.  Atkins  showed  con- 
siderable impatience. 

As  for  Mrs.  Gaunt,  she  made  light  of 


the  matter  to  Mr.  Atkins;  but,  in  truth, 
this  new  mystery  irritated  her  and  pained 
her  deeply. 

In  one  respect  she  was  more  unhappy 
than  she  had  been  before  he  came  back  at 
all.  Then  she  was  alone;  her  door  was 
closed  to  commentators.  But  now,  on  the 
strength  of  so  happy  a  reconciliation,  she 
had  re-entered  the  world,  and  received 
visits  from  Sir  George  Neville,  and  others ; 
and,  above  all,  had  annouced  that  Griffith 
would  be  back  for  good  in  a  few  days.  So 
now  his  continued  absence  exposed  her  to 
sly  questions  from  her  own  sex,  to  the  in- 
terchange of  glances  between  female  visi- 
tors, as  well  as  to  the  internal  torture  of 
doubt  and  suspense. 

But  what  distracted  her  most  was  the 
view  Mrs.  Ryder  took  of  the  matter. 

That  experienced  lady  had  begun  to  sus- 
pect some  other  woman  was  at  the  bottom 
of  Griffith's  conduct;  and  her  own  love  for 
Griffith  was  now  soured.  Repeated  dis- 
appointments and  affronts,  spretceque  in- 
juria formce,  had  not  quite  extinguished 
it,  but  had  mixed  so  much  spite  with  it 
that  she  was  equally  ready  to  kiss  or  to 
stab  him. 

So  she  took  every  opportunity  to  instil 
into  her  mistress,  whose  confidence  she  had 
won  at  last,  that  Griffith  was  false  to  her. 

"  That  is  the  way  with  these  men  that 
are  so  ready  to  suspect  others.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  dame,  he  has  carried  your 
money  to  his  leman.  'Tis  still  the  honest 
woman  that  must  bleed  for  some  nasty 
trollop  or  other." 

She  enforced  this  theory  by  examples 
drawn  from  her  own  observations  in  fami- 
lies, and  gave  the  very  names ;  and  drove 
Mrs.  Gaunt  almost  mad  with  fear,  anger, 
jealousy,  and  cruel  suspense.  She  could 
not  sleep,  she  could  not  eat;  she  was  in 
a  constant  fever. 

Yet  before  the  world  she  battled  it  out 
bravely,  and  indeed  none  but  Ryder  knew 
the  anguish  of  her  spirit,  and  her  passion- 
ate wrath.  ,    . 

At  last  there  came  a  most  eventful  day. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  summoned  all  her  pride  and 
fortitude,  and  invited  certain  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  dine  and  sup. 
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She  was  one  of  the  true  Spartan  breed, 
and  played  the  hostess  as  well  as  if  her 
heart  had  been  at  ease.  It  was  an  age  in 
which  the  host  struggled  fiercely  to  enter- 
tain the  guests ;  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  tax- 
ing all  her  powers  of  pleasing  in  the  dining- 
room,  when  an  unexpected  guest  strolled 
into  the  kitchen:  the  peddler,  Thomas 
Leicester. 

Jane  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  he 
was  soon  seated  at  a  table,  eating  his 
share  of  the  feast. 

Presently  Mrs.  Ryder  came  down,  dressed 
in  her  best,  and  looking  handsomer  than 
ever. 

At  sight  of  her,  Tom  Leicester's  affec- 
tion revived ;  and  he  soon  took  occasion  to 
whisper  an  inquiry  whether  she  was  still 
single. 

"Ay,"  said  she,  "and  like  to  be." 

"  Waiting  for  the  master  still  ?  Mayhap 
I  could  cure  you  of  that  complaint.  But 
least  said  is  soonest  mended." 

This  mysterious  hint  showed  Ryder  he 
had  a  secret  burning  his  bosom.  The  sly 
hussy  said  nothing  just  then,  but  plied  him 
with  ale  and  flattery ;  and,  when  he  whis- 
pered a  request  for  a  private  meeting  out 
of  doors,  she  cast  her  eyes  down  and  as- 
sented. 

And  in  that  meeting  she  carried  herself 
so  adroitly,  that  he  renewed  his  offer  of 
marriage,  and  told  her  not  to  waste  her 
fancy  on  a  man  who  cared  neither  for  her 
nor  any  other  she  in  Cumberland. 

"Prove  that  to  me,"  said  Ryder,  cun- 
ningly, "and  maybe  I'll  take  you  at  your 
word." 

The  bribe  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Tom 
revealed  to  her,  under  a  solemn  promise  of 
secrecy,  that  the  squire  had  got  a  wife  and 
child  in  Lancashire ;  and  had  a  farm  and 
an  inn,  which  latter  he  kept  under  the 
name  of — Thomas  Leicester. 

In  short,  he  told  her,  in  his  way,  all  the 
particulars  I  have  told  in  mine. 

Which  told  it  the  best  will  never  be 
known  in  this  world. 

She  led  him  on  with  a  voice  of  very  vel- 
vet. He  did  not  see  how  her  cheek  paled 
and  her  eyes  flashed  jealous  fury. 

When  she  had  sucked  him  dry,  she  sud- 


denly turned  on  him,  with  ,a  cold  voice, 
and  said,  "  I  can't  stay  any  longer  with 
you  just  now.     She  will  want  me." 

"You  will  meet  me  here  again,  lass?" 
said  Tom,  ruefully. 

"Yes,  for  a  minute,  after  supper." 

She  then  left  him,  and  went  to  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  room,  and  sat  crouching  before 
the  fire,  all  hate  and  bitterness. 

What?  he  had  left  the  wife  he  loved, 
and  yet  had  not  turned  to  her ! 

She  sat  there,  waiting  for  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
and  nursing  her  vindictive  fury,  two  mor- 
tal hours. 

At  last,  just  before  supper,  Mrs.  Gaunt 
came  up  to  her  room,  to  cool  her  fevered 
hands  and  brow,  and  found  this  creature 
crouched  by  her  fire,  all  in  a  heap,  with 
pale  cheek,  and  black  eyes  that  glittered 
like  basilisk's. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt.  "  Good  heavens !  what  hath  hap- 
pened?" 

"  Dame !"  said  Ryder,  sternly,  "  I  have 
got  news  of  him." 

"News  of  him?"  faltered  Mrs.  Gaunt. 
"  Bad  news?"      • 

"I  don't  know  whether  to  tell  you  or 
not,"  said  Ryder,  sulkily,  but  with  a  touch 
of  human  feeling. 

"What  cannot  I  bear?  What  have  I 
not  borne?     Tell  me  the  truth." 

The  words  were  stout,  but  she  trembled 
all  over  in  uttering  them. 

"Well,  it  is  as  I  said,  only  worse. 
Dame,  he  has  got  a  wife  and  child  in 
another  county;  and  no  doubt  been  de- 
ceiving her,  as  he  has  1*5." 

"  A  wife !"  gasped  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  one 
white  hand  clutched  her  bosom,  and  the 
other  the  mantel- piece. 

"Ay,  Thomas  Leicester,  that  is  in  the 
kitchen  now,  saw  her,  and  saw  his  picture 
hanging  aside  her's  on  the  wall.  And  he 
goes  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Leicester. 
That  was  what  made  Tom  go  into  the 
inn,  seeing  his  own  name  on  the  sign- 
board. Nay,  dame,  never  give  way  like 
that.  Lean  on  me — so.  He  is  a  villain 
— a  false,  jealous,  double-faced  villain." 

Mrs.  Gaunt's  head  fell  back  on  Ryder's 
shoulder,  and  she  said  no  word ;  but  only 
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moaned,  and  moaned,  and  her  white  teeth 
clicked  convulsively  together. 

Ryder  wept  over  her  sad  state :  the  tears 
were  half  impulse,  half  crocodile. 

She  applied  hartshorn  to  the  sufferer's 
nostrils,  and  tried  to  rouse  her  mind  by 
exciting  her  anger.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
There  hung  the  betrayed  wife,  pale, 
crushed,  and  quivering  under  the  cruel 
blow. 

Ryder  asked  her  if  she  should  go  down 
and  excuse  her  to  her  guests. 

She  nodded  a  feeble  assent. 

Ryder  then  laid  her  down  on  the  bed 
with  her  head  low,  and  was  just  about  to 
leave  her  on  that  errand,  when  hurried 
steps  were  heard  outside  the  door;  and 
one  of  the  female  servants  knocked ;  and, 
not  waiting  to  be  invited,  put  her  head 
in,  and  cried,  "Oh,  dame,  the  master  is 
come  home.     He  is  in  the  kitchen." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

Mrs.  Ryder  made  an  agitated  motion 
with  her  hand,  and  gave  the  girl  such  a 
look  withal  that  she  retired  precipitately. 

But  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  caught  the  words, 
and  they  literally  transformed  her.  She 
sprang  off  the  bed,  and  stood  erect,  and 
looked  a  Saxon  Pythoness:  golden  hair 
streaming  down  her  back,  and  gray  eyes 
gleaming  with  fury. 

She  caught  up  a  little  ivory-handled 
knife,  and  held  it  above  her  head. 

"I'll  drive  this  into  his  heart  before 
them  all,"  she  cried,  "and  tell  them  the 
reason  afterward." 

Ryder  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
utter  terror.  She  saw  a  woman  with 
grander  passions  than  herself;  a  woman 
that  looked  quite  capable  of  executing  her 
sanguinary  threat.  Ryder  made  no  more 
ado,  but  slipped  out  directly  to  prevent  a 
meeting  that  might  be  attended  with  ter- 
rible consequences. 

She  found  her  master  in  the  kitchen, 
splashed  with  mud,  drinking  a  horn  of 
ale    after    his    ride,    and    looking  rather 


troubled  and  anxious;  and,  by  the  keen 
eye  of  her  sex,  she  saw  that  the  female 
servants  were  also  in  considerable  anxiety. 
The  fact  is,  they  had  just  extemporized  a 
lie. 

Tom  Leicester,  being  near  the  kitchen 
window,  had  seen  Griffith  ride  into  the 
courtyard. 

At  sight  of  that  well-known  figure,  he 
drew  back,  and  his  heart  quaked  at  his 
own  imprudence,  in  confiding  Griffith's 
secret  to  Caroline  Ryder. 

"Lasses,"  said  he,  hastily,  "do  me  a 
kindness  for  old  acquaintance.  Here's 
the  squire.  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  let 
him  know  I  am  in  the  house,  or  there  will 
be  bloodshed  between  us.  He  is  a  hasty 
man,  and  I'm  another.  I'll  tell  ye  more 
by  and  by." 

The  next  moment  Griffith's  tread  was 
heard  approaching  the  very  door,  and  Lei- 
cester darted  into  the  housekeeper's  room, 
and  hid  in  a  cupboard  there. 

Griffith  opened  the  kitchen  door,  and 
stood  upon  the  threshold. 

The  women  courtesied  to  him,  and  were 
loud  in  welcome. 

He  returned  their  civilities  briefly;  and 
then  his  first  word  was  "Hath  Thomas 
Leicester  been  here?" 

You  know  how  servants  stick  together 
against  their  master!  The  girls  looked 
him  in  the  face,  like  candid,  doves,  and 
told  him  Leicester  had  not  been  that  way 
for  six  months  or  more. 

"Why,  I  have  tracked  him  to  within 
two  miles,"  said  Griffith,  doubtfully. 

"Then  he  is  sure  to  come  here,"  said 
Jane,  adroitly.  "He  wouldn't  ever  think 
to  go  by  us." 

"The  moment  he  enters  the  house,  you 
let  me  know.  He  is  a  mischief-making 
loon." 

He  then  asked  for  a  horn  of  ale;  and, 
as  he  finished  it,  Ryder  came  in,  and  he 
turned  to  her,  and  asked  her  after  her  mis- 
tress. 

"She  was  well,  just  now,"  said  Ryder; 
"but  she  has  been  took  with  a  spasm:  and 
it  would  be  well,  sir,  if  you  could  dress, 
and  entertain  the  company  in  her  place 
awhile.     For  I  must  tell  you,  your  being  so 
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long  away  hath  set  their  tongues  going, 
and  almost  broken  my  lady's  heart." 

Griffith  sighed,  and  said  he  could  not 
help  it,  and,  now  he  was  here,  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  to  please  her.  "I'll 
go  to  her  at  once,"  said  he. 

"No,  sir!"  said  Ryder,  firmly.  "Come 
with  me.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

She  took  him  to  his  bachelor's  room, 
and  stayed  a  few  minutes  to  talk  to  him. 

"Master,"  said  she,  solemnly,  "things 
'are  very  serious  here.  Why  did  you  stay 
so  long  away?  Our  dame  says  some  wo- 
man is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  she'll  put 
a  knife  into  you  if  you  come  a- nigh  her." 

This  threat  did  not  appall  Griffith,  as 
Ryder  expected.  Indeed,  he  seemed  rather 
flattered. 

"Poor  Kate!"  said  he;  "she  is  just  the 
woman  to  do  it.  But  I  am  afraid  she  does 
not  love  me  enough  for  that.  But4ndeed 
how  should  she?" 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Ryder,  "oblige  me 
by  keeping  clear  of  her  for  a  little  while. 
I  have  got  orders  to  make  your  bed  here. 
Now,  dress,  like  a  good  soul,  and  then  go 
down  and  show  respect  to  the  company 
that  is  in  your  house;  for  they  know  you 
are  here." 

"Why,  that  is  the  least  I  can  do,"  said 
Griffith.  "Put  you  out  what  I  am  to  wear, 
and  then  run  and  say  I'll  be  with  them 
anon."         , 

Griffith  walked  into  the  dining-room, 
and,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  after  what 
Ryder  had  said,  found  Mrs.  Gaunt  seated 
at  the  head  of  her  own  table,  and  presid- 
ing like  a  radiant  queen  over  a  brilliant 
assembly. 

He  walked  in,  and  made  a  low  bow  to 
his  guests  first ;  then  he  approached  to  greet 
his  wife  more  freely;  but  she  drew  back 
decidedly,  and  made  him  a  courtesy,  the 
dignity  and  distance  of  which  struck  the 
whole  company. 

Sir  George  Neville,  who  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table,  proposed,  with  his  usual 
courtesy,  to  resign  his  place  to  Griffith. 
But  Mrs.  Gaunt  forbade  the  arrangement. 

"No,  Sir  George,"  said  she;  "this  is  but 
an  occasional  visitor;  you  are  my  constant 
friend." 


If  this  had  been  said  pleasantly,  well 
and  good;  but  the  guests  looked  in  vain 
into  their  hostess's  face  for  the  smile  that 
ought  to  have  accompanied  so  strange  a 
speech  and  disarmed  it. 

"Rarities  are  the  more  welcome,"  said 
a  lady,  coming  to  the  rescue;  and  edged 
aside  to  make  room  for  him. 

"Madam,"  said  Griffith,  "I  am  in  your 
debt  for  that  explanation ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  be  no  rarity  here,  for  all  that." 

Supper  proceeded;  but  the  mirth  lan- 
guished. Somehow  or  other,  the  chill  fact 
that  there  was  a  grave  quarrel  between  two 
at  the  table,  and  those  two  man  and  wife, 
insinuated  itself  into  the  spirits  of  the 
guests.  There  began  to  be  lulls — fatal 
lulls.  And  in  one  of  these,  some  unlucky 
voice  was  heard  to  murmur,  "Such  a 
meeting  of  man  and  wife  I  never  saw." 

The  hearers  felt  miserable  at  this  per- 
sonality, that  fell  upon  the  ear  of  silence 
like  a  thunderbolt. 

Griffith  was  ill-advised  enough  to  notice 
the  remark,  though  clearly  not  intended 
for  his  ears.  For  one  thing,  his  jealousy 
had  actually  revi  ved  at  the  cool  preference 
Kate  had  shown  his  old  rival,  Neville. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  bitterly,  "a  man  is  not 
always  his  wife's  favorite." 

"He  does  not  always  deserve  to  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  sternly. 

When  matters  had  gone  that  length,  one 
idea  seemed  to  occur  pretty  simultaneously 
to  all  the  well-bred  guests,  and  that  idea 
was,  Sauve  qui  pent. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  took  leave  of  them,  one  by 
one,  and  husband  and  wife  were  left  alone. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  by  this  time  was  alarmed 
at  the  violence  of  her  own  passions,  and 
wished  to  avoid  Griffith  for  that  night  at 
all  events.  So  she  cast  one  terribly  stern 
look  upon  him,  and  was  about  to  retire  in 
grim  silence.  But  he,  indignant  at  the 
public  affront  she  had  put  on  him,  and  not 
aware  of  the  true  cause,  unfortunately  de- 
tained her.  He  said,  sulkily,  "What  sort 
of  a  reception  was  that  you  gave  me?" 

This  was  too  much.  She  turned  on  him 
furiously.  "Too  good  for  thee,  thou 
heartless  creature!  Thomas  Leicester  is 
here,  and  I  know  thee  for  a  villain." 
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"You  know  nothing,"  cried  Griffith. 
"Would  you  believe  that  mischief -making 
knave?     What  has  he  told  you?" 

"Go  back  to  her!"  cried  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
furiously.  "Me  you  can  deceive  and  pil- 
lage no  more.  So  this  was  your  jealousy ! 
False  and  forsworn  yourself,  you  dared  to 
suspect  and  insult  me.  Ah!  and  you  think 
I  am  the  woman  to  endure  this?  I'll  have 
your  life  for  it!     I'll  have  your  life." 

Griffith  endeavored  to  soften  her — pro- 
tested that,  notwithstanding  appearances, 
he  had  never  loved  but  her. 

"I'll  soon  be  rid  of  you,  and  your  love," 
said  the  raging  woman.  "The  constables 
shall  come  for  you  to-morrow.  You  have 
seen  how  I  can  love,  you  shall  know  how 
I  can  hate." 

She  then,  in  her  fury,  poured  out  a  tor- 
rent of  reproaches  and  threats  that  made 
his  blood  run  cold.  He  could  not  answer 
her :  he  had  suspected  her  wrongfully,  and 
been  false  to  her  himself.  He  had  abused 
her  generosity,  and  taken  her  money  for 
Mercy  Vint. 

After  one  or  two  vain  efforts  to  check 
the  torrent,  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands. 

But  this  did  not  disarm  her,  at  the  time. 
Her  raging  voice  and  raging  words  were 
heard  by  the  very  servants,  long  after  he 
had  ceased  to  defend  himself. 

At  last  she  came  out,  pale  with  fury, 
and,  finding  Ryder  near  the  door,  shrieked 
out,  "Take  that  reptile  to  his  den,  if  he  is 
mean  enough  to  lie  in  this  house" — then, 
lowering  her  voice,  "and  bring  Thomas 
Leicester  to  me." 

Ryder  went  to  Leicester,  and  told  him. 
But  he  objected  to  come.  "You  have  be- 
trayed me,"  said  he.  "Curse  my  weak 
heart  and  my  loose  tongue.  I  have  done 
the  poor  squire  an  ill  turn.  I  can  never 
look  him  in  the  face  again.  But  'tis  all 
thy  fault,  double-face.  I  hate  the  sight  of 
thee." 

At  this  Ryder  shed  some  crocodile  tears; 
and  very  soon,  by  her  blandishments,  ob- 
tained forgiveness. 

And  Leicester,  since  the  mischief  was 
done,  was  persuaded  to  see  the  dame,  who 
was  his  recent  benefactor,  you  know.     He 

(25) 


bargained,  however,  that  the  squire  should 
be  got  to  bed  first ;  for  he  had  a  great  dread 
of  meeting  him.  "He'll  break  every  bone 
in  my  skin,"  said  Tom;  "or  else  I  shall 
do  him  a  mischief  in  my  defense. " 

Ryder  herself  saw  the  wisdom  of  this. 
She  bade  him  stay  quiet,  and  she  went  to 
look  after  Griffith. 

She  found  him  in  the  drawing-room, 
with  his  head  on  the  table,  in  deep  dejec- 
tion. She  assumed  authority,  and  said  he 
must  go  to  bed. 

He  rose  humbly,  and  followed  her  like  a 
submissive  dog. 

She  took  him  to  his  room.  There  was 
no  fire.  "That  is  where  you  are  to  sleep," 
said  she,  spitefully. 

"It  is  better  than  I  deserve,"  said  he, 
humbly.  • 

The  absurd  rule  about  not  hitting  a  man 
when  he  is  down  has  never  obtained  a  place 
in  the  great  female  soul;  so  Ryder  lashed 
him  without  mercy. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  she,  "methinks  you 
have  gained  little  by  breaking  faith  with 
me.  Y' had  better  have  set  up  your  inn 
with  me,  than  gone  and  sinned  against  the 
law." 

"Much  better :  would  to  Heaven  I  had !" 

"What  d'ye  mean  to  do  now?  You  know 
the  saying.     Between  two  stools — " 

"Child,"  said  Griffith,  faintly,  "me- 
thinks I  shall  trouble  neither  long.  I  am 
not  so  ill  a  man  as  I  seem ;  but  who  will 
believe  that?  I  shall  not  live  long.  And 
I  shall  leave  an  ill  name  behind  me.  She 
told  me  so  just  now.  And  oh,  her  eye  was 
so  cruel;  I  saw  my  death  in  it." 

"Come,  come,"  said  Ryder,  relenting  a 
little;  "you  mustn't  believe  every  word  an 
angry  woman  says.  There,  take  my  ad- 
vice; go  to  bed;  and  in  the  morning  don't 
speak  to  her.  Keep  out  of  her  way  a  day 
or  two." 

And  with  this  piece  of  friendly  advice 
she  left  him;  and  waited  about  till  she 
thought  he  was  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Then  she  brought  Thomas  Leicester  up 
to  her  mistress. 

But  Griffith  was  not  in  bed;  and  he  heard 
Leicester's  heavy  tread  cross  the  landing. 
He  waited  and  waited  behind  his  door  for 
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more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then  he  heard 
the  same  heavy  tread  go  away  again. 

By  this  time  nearly  all  the  inmates  of 
the  house  were  asleep. 

About  twenty-five  minutes  after  Leices- 
ter left  Mrs.  Gaunt,  Caroline  Ryder  stole 
quietly  upstairs  from  the  kitchen,  and  sat 
down  to  think  it  all  over. 

She  then  proceeded  to  undress;  but  had 
only  taken  off  her  gown,  when  she  started 
and  listened ;  for  a  cry  of  distress  reached 
her  from  outside  the  house. 

She  darted  to  the  window  and  threw  it 
open. 

Then  she  heard  a  cry  more  distinct, 
"Help!  help!" 

It  was  a  clear  starlight  night,  but  no 
moon. 

The  mere  shone  before  her,  and  the  cries 
were  on  the  bank. 

Now  came  something  more  alarming 
still.  A  flash — a  pistol-shot — and  an  ag- 
onized voice  cried  loudly,  "Murder!  Help! 
Murder!" 

That  voice  she  knew  directly.  It  was 
Griffith  Gaunt's. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Ryder  ran  screaming,  and  alarmed  the 
other  servants. 

All  the  windows  that  looked  on  the  mere 
were  flung  open. 

But  no  more  sounds  were  heard.  A  ter- 
rible silence  brooded  now  over  those  clear 
waters. 

1  The  female  servants  huddled  together, 
and  quaked;  for  who  could  doubt  that  a 
bloody  deed  had  been  done? 

It  was  some  time  before  they  mustered 
the  presence  of  mind  to  go  and  tell  Mrs. 
Gaunt.  At  last  they  opened  her  door.  She 
was  not  in  her  room. 

Ryder  ran  to  Griffith's.  It  was  locked. 
She  called  to  him.     He  made  no  reply. 

They  burst  the  door  open.  He  was  not 
there ;  and  the  window  was  open.    • 

While  their  tongues  were  all  going,  in 
consternation,  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  suddenly 
among  them,  very  pale. 

They  turned,  and  looked  at  her  aghast. 


"What  means  all  this?"  said  she.  "Did 
not  I  hear  cries  outside?" 

"Ay,"  said  Ryder.  "Murder!  and  a 
pistol  fired.     Oh,  my  poor  master!" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  white  as  death ;  but  self- 
possessed.  "Light  torches  this  moment, 
and  search  the  place,"  said  she. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  the  house; 
and  he  declined  to  go  out  alone.  So  Ryder 
and  Mrs.  Gaunt  went  with  him,  all  three 
bearing  lighted  links, 

They  searched  the  place  where  Ryder  had 
heard  the  cries.  They  went  up  and  down 
the  whole  bank  of  the  mere,  and  cast  their 
torches'  red  light  over  the  placid  waters 
themselves.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  alive  or  dead — no  trace  either  of  ca- 
lamity or  crime. 

They  roused  the  neighbors,  and  came 
back  to  the  house  with  their  clothes  all 
draggled  and  dirty. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  took  Ryder  apart,  and  asked 
her  if  she  could  guess  at  what  time  of  the 
night  Griffith  had  made  his  escape.  "He 
is  a  villain,"  said  she,  "yet  I  would  not 
have  him  come  to  harm,  God  knows. 
There  are  thieves  abroad.  But  I  hope  he 
ran  away  as  soon  as  your  back  was  turned, 
and  so  fell  not  in  with  them." 

"Humph!"  said  Ryder.  Then,  looking 
Mrs.  Gaunt  in  the  face,  she  said,  quietly, 
"Where  were  you  when  you  heard  the 
cries?" 

"I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  house." 

"What,  out  o'  doors,  at  that  time  of 
night!" 

"Ay;  I  was  in  the  Grove — praying." 

"Did  you  hear  any  voice  you  knew?" 

"No:  all  was  too  indistinct.  I  heard  a 
pistol,  but  no  words.     Did  you?" 

"I  heard  no  more  than  you,  madam," 
said  Ryder,  trembling. 

No  one  went  to  bed  any  more  that  night 
in  Hernshaw  Castle. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

This  mysterious  circumstance  made  a 
great  talk  in  the  village  and  in  the  kitchen 
of  Hernshaw  Castle ;  but  not  in  the  draw- 
ing-room; for  Mrs.  Gaunt  instantly  closed 
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her  door  to  visitors,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  it  was  her  intention  to  retire  to  a  con- 
vent; and,  in  the  meantime,  she  desired 
not  to  be  disturbed. 

Ryder  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  draw 
her  out  upon  the  subject,  but  was  sternly 
checked. 

Pale,  gloomy,  and  silent,  the  mistress  of 
Hernshaw  Castle  moved  about  the  place, 
like  the  ghost  of  her  former  self.  She 
never  mentioned  Griffith ;  forbade  his  name 
to  be  uttered  in  her  hearing;  and,  strange 
to  say,  gave  Ryder  strict  orders  not  to  tell 
any  one  what  she  had  heard  from  Thomas 
Leicester. 

"This  last  insult  is  known  but  to  you 
and  me.  If  it  ever  gets  abroad,  you  leave 
my  service  that  very  hour." 

This  injunction  set  Ryder  thinking. 
However,  she  obeyed  it  to  the  letter.  Her 
place  was  getting  better  and  better;  and 
she  was  accustomed  *to  keep  secrets. 

A  pressing  letter  came  from  Mr.  Atkins. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  replied  that  her  husband 
had  come  to  Hernshaw,  but  had  left 
again ;  and  the  period  of  his  ultimate  re- 
turn was  now  more  uncertain  than  ever. 

On  this  Mr.  Atkins  came  down  to  Hern- 
shaw Castle.  But  Mrs.  Gaunt  would  not 
see  him.  He  retired  very  angry,  and  re- 
newed his  advertisements,  but  in  a  more 
explicit  form.  He  now  published  that 
.  Griffith  Gaunt,  of  Hernshaw  and  Bolton, 
was  executor  and  residuary  legatee  to  the 
late  Griffith  Gaunt,  of  Coggleswade ;  and 
requested  him  to  reply  directly  to  James 
Atkins,  solicitor,  of  Gray's  Inn,  London. 

In  due  course  this  advertisement  was 
read  by  the  servants  at  Hernshaw,  and 
shown  by  Ryder  to  Mrs.   Gaunt. 

She  made  no  comment  whatever;  and 
contrived  to  render  her  pale  face  impene- 
trable. 

Ryder  became  as  silent  and  thoughtful 
as  herself,  and  often  sat  bending  her  black, 
judicial  brows. 

By  and  by  dark  mysterious  words  began 
to  be  thrown  out  in  Hernshaw  village. 

"  He  will  never  come  back  at  all." 

"  He  will  never  come  into  that  fortune." 

"  'Tis  no  use  advertising  for  a  man  that 
is  past  reading." 


These,  and  the  like  equivocal  sayings, 
were  followed  by  a  vague  buzz,  which 
was  traceable  to  no  individual  author,  but 
seemed  to  rise  on  all  sides,  like  a  dark 
mist,  and  envelop  that  unhappy  house. 

And  that  dark  mist  of  Rumor  soon  con- 
densed itself  into  a  palpable  and  terrible 
whisper — "  Griffith  Gaunt  hath  met  with 
foul  play." 

No  one  of  the  servants  told  Mrs.  Gaunt 
this  horrid  rumor. 

But  the  women  used  to  look  at  her,  and 
after  her,  with  strange  eyes. 

She  noticed  this,  and  felt,  somehow,  that 
her  people  were  falling  away  from  her.  It 
added  one  drop  to  her  bitter  cup.  She  be- 
gan to  droop  into  a  sort  of  calm,  despond- 
ent lethargy. 

Then  came  fresh  trouble  to  rouse  her. 

Two  of  the  county  magistrates  called  on 
her  in  their  official  capacity,  and,  with 
perfect  politeness,  but  a  very  grave  air, 
requested  her  to  inform  them  of  all  the 
circumstances  attending  her  husband's 
disappearance. 

She  replied,  coldly  and  curtly,  that  she 
knew  very  little  about  it.  Her  husband 
had  left  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

"  He  came  to  stay?" 

"I  believe  so." 

"  Came  on  horseback?" 

"Yes." 

"Did  he  go  away  on  horseback?" 

"  No ;  for  the  horse  is  now  in  my  stable." 

"  Is  it  true  there  was  a  quarrel  between 
you  and  him  that  evening?" 

"Gentlemen," said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  drawing 
herself  back,  haughtily,  "did  you  come 
here  to  gratify  your  curiosity?" 

"  No,  madam,"  said  the  elder  of  the  two; 
"  but  to  discharge  a  very  serious  and  pain- 
ful duty,  in  which  I  earnestly  request  you, 
and  even  advise  you,  to  aid  us.  Was  there 
a  quarrel?" 

"There  was — a  mortal  quarrel." 

The  gentlemen  exchanged  glances,  and 
the  elder  made  a  note. 

"  May  we  ask  the  subject  of  that  quar- 
rel?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  declined  positively  to  enter 
into  a  matter  so  delicate. 
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A  note  was  taken  of  this  refusal. 

"Are  your  aware,  madam,  that  your 
husband's  voice  was  heard  calling  for 
help,  and  that  a  pistol-shot  was  fired?" 

Mrs.  Gaunt  trembled  visibly. 

"I  heard  the  pistol-shot,"  said  she; 
"but  not  the  voice  distinctly.  Oh,  I 
hope  it  was  not  his  voice  Ryder  heard !" 

"Ryder,  who  is  he?" 

"  Ryder  is  my  lady's  maid :  her  bedroom 
is  on  that  side  the  house." 

"Can  we  see  Mrs.  Ryder?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and  rose 
and  rang  the  bell. 

Mrs.  Ryder  answered  the  bell,  in  person, 
very  promptly;  for  she  was  listening  at 
the  door. 

Being  questioned,  she  told  the  magis- 
trates what  she  had  heard  down  by  "  the 
mere;"  and  said  she  was  sure  it  was  her 
master's  voice  that  cried  "  Help ! "  and 
"  Murder ! "     With  this  she  began  to  cry. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  trembled  and  turned  pale. 

The  magistrates  confined  their  questions 
to  Ryder. 

They  elicited,  however,  very  little  more 
from  her.  She  saw  the  drift  of  their  ques- 
tions, and  had  an  impulse  to  defend  her 
mistress  there  present.  Behind  her  back 
it  would  have  been  otherwise. 

That  resolution  once  taken  two  children 
might  as  well  have  tried  to  extract  evi- 
dence from  her  as  two  justices  of  the 
peace. 

And  then  Mrs.  Gaunt's  pale  face  and 
noble  features  touched  them.  The  case 
was  mysterious,  but  no  more;  and  they 
departed  little  the  wiser,  and  with  some 
apologies  for  the  trouble  they  had  given 
her. 

The  next  week  down  came  Mr.  Atkins, 
out  of  all  patience,  and  determined  to  find 
Griffith  Gaunt,  or  else  obtain  some  proof 
of  his  decease. 

He  obtained  two  interviews  with  Ryder, 
and  bribed  her  to  tell  him  all  she  knew. 

He  prosecuted  other  inquiries  with  more 
method  than  had  hitherto  been  used,  and 
elicited  an  important  fact,  namely,  that 
Griffith  Gaunt  had  been  seen  walking  in 
a  certain  direction  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by 


a  tall  man  with  a  knapsack,  or  the  like 
on  his  back. 

The  person  who  gave  this  tardy  infor- 
mation was  the  wife  of  a  certain  farmer's 
man,  who  wired  hares  upon  the  sly.  The 
man  himself  being  assured  that,  in  a  case 
so  serious  as  this,  no  particular  inquiries 
should  be  made  how  he  came  to  be  out  so 
late,  confirmed  what  his  wife  had  let  out, 
and  added  that  both  men  had  taken  the 
way  that  would  lead  them  to  the  bridge, 
meaning  the  bridge  over  the  mere.  More 
than  that  he  could  not  say,  for  he  had  met 
them,  and  was  full  half  a  mile  from  the 
mere  before  those  men  could  have  reached  it. 

Following  up  thig  clew,  Mr.  Atkins 
learned  so  many  ugly  things,  that  he 
went  to  the  Bench  on  justicing  day,  and 
demanded  a  full  and  searching  inquiry  on 
the  premises. 

Sir  George  Neville,  after  in  vain  oppos- 
ing this,  rode  off  straight  from  the  Bench 
to  Hernshaw,  and  in  feeling  terms  con- 
veyed the  bad  news  to  Mrs.  Gaunt,  and 
then,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  let  her 
know  that  some  suspicion  rested  upon  her- 
self, which  she  would  do  well  to  meet  with 
the  bold  front  of  innocence. 

"What  suspicion,  pray?"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  haughtily. 

Sir  George  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
replied,  "  That  you  have  done  Gaunt  the 
honor  to  put  him  out  of  the  way." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  took  this  very  differently 
from  what  Sir  George  expected. 

"  What ! "  she  cried,  "  are  they  so  sure 
he  is  dead — murdered?" 

And  with  this  she  went  into  a  passion  of 
grief  and  remorse. 

Even  Sir  George  was  puzzled,  as  well  as 
affected  by  her  convulsive  agitation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Though  it  was  known  the  proposed  in- 
quiry might  result  in  the  committal  of  Mrs. 
Gaunt  on  a  charge  of  murder,  yet  the  re- 
spect in  which  she  had  hitherto  been  held, 
and  the  influence  of  Sir  George  Neville, 
who,  having  been  her  lover,  stoutly  main- 
tained her  innocence,  prevailed  so  far  that 
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even  this  inquiry  was  private,  and  at  her 
own  house.  Only  she  was  present  in  the 
character  of  a  suspected  person,  and  the 
witnesses  were  examined  before  her. 

First  the  poacher  gave  his  evidence. 

Then  Jane,  the  cook,  proved  that  a  ped- 
dler called  Thomas  Leicester  had  been  in 
the  kitchen  and  secreted  about  the  premises 
till  a  late  hour ;  and  this  Thomas  Leicester 
corresponded  exactly  to  the  description 
given  by  the  poacher. 

This  threw  suspicion  on  Thomas  Leices- 
ter, but  did  not  connect  Mrs.  Gaunt  with  the 
deed  in  any  way. 

But  Ryder's  evidence  filled  this  gap.  She 
revealed  three  serious  facts: 

First,  that,  by  her  mistress's  orders,  she 
had  introduced  this  very  Leicester  into  her 
mistress's  room  about  midnight,  where  he 
had  remained  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  had 
then  left  the  house. 

Secondly,  that  Mrs.  Gaunt  herself  had 
been  out  of  doors  after  midnight. 

And,  thirdly,  that  she  had  listened  at 
the  door,  and  heard  her  threaten  Griffith 
Gaunt's  life. 

This  is  a  mere  precis  of  the  evidence, 
and  altogether  it  looked  so  suspicious  that 
the  magistrates,  after  telling  Mrs.  Gaunt 
she  could  ask  the  witnesses  any  question 
she  chose,  a  suggestion  she  treated  with 
marked  contempt,  put  their  heads  together 
a  moment  and  whispered.  Then  the  eldest 
of  them,  Mr.  Underhill,  who  lived  at  a 
considerable  distance,  told  her  gravely  he 
must  commit  her  to  take  her  trial  at  the 
next  assizes. 

"Do  what  you  conceive  to  be  your  duty, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  with  mar- 
velous dignity.  "If  I  do  not  assert  my 
innocence,  it  is  because  I  disdain  the  ac- 
cusation too  much." 

"I  shall  take  no  part  in  the  committal  of 
this  innocent  lady,"  said  Sir  George  Ne- 
ville, and  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

But  Mrs.  Gaunt  begged  him  to  stay. 
"To  be  guilty  is  one  thing,"  said  she,  "to 
be  accused  is  another.  I  shall  go  to  prison 
as  easy  as  to  my  dinner;  and  to  the  gal- 
lows as  to  my  bed." 

The  presiding  magistrate  was  staggered 
a  moment  by  these  words ;  and  it  was  not 


without  considerable  hesitation  he  took  the 
warrant  and  prepared  to  fill  it  up. 

Then  Mr.  Houseman,  who  had  watched 
the  proceedings  very  keenly,  put  in  his 
word.  "I  am  here  for  the  accused  person, 
sir,  and,  with  your  good  leave,  object  tq 
her  committal — on  grounds  of  law." 

"What  may  they  be,  Mr.  Houseman?" 
said  the  magistrate,  civilly;  and  laid  his 
pen  down  to  hear  them. 

"Briefly,  sir,  these.  Where  a  murder  is 
proven,  you  can  commit  a  subject  of  this 
realm  upon  suspicion.  But  you  cannot 
suspect  the  murder  as  well  as  the  culprit, 
and  so  commit.  The  murder  must  be 
proved  to  the  senses.  Now,  in  this  case, 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gaunt  by  violence  is  not 
proved.  Indeed,  his  very  death  rests  but 
upon  suspicion.  I  admit  that  the  law  of 
England  in  this  respect  has  once  or  twice 
been  tampered  with,  and  persons  have  even 
been  executed  where  no  corpus  delicti  was 
found;  but  what  was  the  consequence?  In 
each  case  the  murdered  man  turned  out  to 
be  alive,  and  justice  was  the  only  mur- 
derer.    After  Harrison's  case,  and 's, 

no  Cumberland  jury  will  ever  commit  for 
murder,  unless  the  corpus  delicti  has  been 
found,  and  with  signs  of  violence  upon  it. 
Come,  come,  Mr.  Atkins,  you  are  too  good 
a  lawyer,  and  too  humane  a  man,  to  send 
my  client  to  prison  on  the  suspicion  of  a 
suspicion,  which  you  know  the  very  breath 
of  the  judge  will  blow  away,  even  if  the 
grand  jury  let  it  go  into  court.  I  offer 
bail,  ten  thousand  pounds  in  two  sureties; 
Sir  George  Neville  here  present,  and  my- 
self." 

The  magistrate  looked  to  Mr.  Atkins. 

"I  am  not  employed  by  the  crown,"  said 
that  gentleman,  "but  acting  on  mere  civil 
grounds,  and  have  no  right  nor  wish  to  be 
severe.  Bail  by  all  means :  but  is  the  lady 
so  sure  of  her  innocence  as  to  lend  me  her 
assistance  to  find  the  corpus  delicti?" 

The  question  was  so  shrewdly  put,  that 
any  hesitation  would  have  ruined  Mrs. 
Gaunt. 

Houseman,  therefore,  replied  eagerly  and 
promptly,  "I  answer  for  her,  she  will." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"Then,"  said  Atkins,  "I  ask  leave  to 
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drag,  and,  if  need  be,  to  drain  that  piece 
of  water  there,  called  'the  mere.'  " 

"Drag  it  or  drain  it,  which  you  will," 
said  Houseman. 

Said  Atkins,  very  impresssively,  "And, 
mark  my  words,  at  the  bottom  of  that  very 
sheet  of  water  there,  I  shall  find  the  re- 
mains of  the  late  Griffith  Gaunt. " 

At  these  solemn  words,  coming  as  they 
did,  not  from  a  loose  unprofessional  speak- 
er, but  from  a  lawyer,  a  man  who  meas- 
ured all  his  words,  a  very  keen  observer 
might  have  seen  a  sort  of  tremor  run  all 
through  Mr.  Houseman's  frame.  The 
more  admirable,  'I  think,  was  the  perfect 
coolness  and  seeming  indifference  with 
which  he  replied,  "Find  him,  and  I'll  ad- 
mit suicide;  find  him,  with  signs  of  vio- 
lence, and  I'll  admit  homicide — by  some 
person  or  persons  unknown." 

All  further  remarks  were  interrupted  by 
bustle  and  confusion. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  had  fainted  dead  away. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

Op  course  pity  was  the  first  feeling;  but, 
by  the  time  Mrs.  Gaunt  revived,  her  faint- 
ing, so  soon  after  Mr.  Atkins's  proposal, 
had  produced  a  sinister  effect  on  the  minds 
of  all  present;  and  every  face  showed  it, 
except  the  wary  Houseman's. 

On  her  retiring,  it  broke  out  first  in 
murmurs,  then  in  plain  words. 

As  for  Mr.  Atkins,  he  now  showed  the 
moderation  of  an  able  man  who  feels  he 
has  a  strong  cause. 

He  merely  said,  "I  think  there  should 
be  constables  about,  in  case  of  an  escape 
being  attempted;  but  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Houseman  that  your  worships  will  be  quite 
justified  in  taking  bail,  provided  the  corpus 
delicti  should  not  be  found.  Gentlemen, 
you  were  most  of  you  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  deceased,  and  are,  I  am  sure, 
lovers  of  justice;  I  do  entreat  you  to  aid 
me  in  searching  that  piece  of  water,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  deceased  gentleman  was 
heard  to  cry  for  help;  and,  much  I  fear,  he 
cried  in  vain." 


The  persons  thus  appealed  to  entered  into 
the  matter  with  all  the  ardor  of  just  men, 
whose  curiosity  as  well  as  justice  is  in- 
flamed. 

A  set  of  old,  rusty  drags  was  found  on 
the  premises;  and  men  went  punting  up 
and  down  the  mere  and  dragged  it. 

Rude  hooks  were  made  by  the  village 
blacksmith,  and  fitted  to  cart-ropes;  an- 
other boat  was  brought  to  Hernshaw  in  a 
wagon ;  and  all  that  afternoon  the  bottom 
of  the  mere  was  raked,  and  some  curious 
things  fished  up.     But  no  dead  man. 

The  next  day  a  score  of  amateur  drags- 
men  were  out;  some  throwing  their  drags 
from  the  bridge;  some  circulating  in  boats, 
and  even  in  large  tubs. 

And,  meantime,  Mr.  Atkins  and  his  crew 
went  steadily  up  and  down,  dragging  ev- 
ery foot  of  those  placid  waters. 

They  worked  till  dinner-time,  and 
brought  up  a  good  copper  pot  with  two 
handles,  a  horse's  head,  and  several  de- 
cayed trunks  of  trees,  which  had  become 
saturated,  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  two 
boys,  who,  for  want  of  a  boat,  were  drag- 
ging from  the  bridge,  found  something 
heavy  but  elastic  at  the  end  of  their  drag : 
they  pulled  up  eagerly,  and  a  thing  like 
a  huge  turnip,  half  gnawed,  came  up,  with 
a  great  bob,  and  blasted  their  sight. 

They  let  go,  drags  and  all,  and  stood 
shrieking,  and  shrieking. 

Those  who  were  nearest  them  called  out, 
and  asked  what  was  the  matter;  but  the 
boys  did  not  reply,  and  their  faces  showed 
so  white,  that  a  woman,  who  saw  them, 
hailed  Mr.  Atkins,  and  said  she  was  sure 
those  boys  had  seen  something  out  of  the 
common. 

Mr.  Atkins  came  up,  and  found  the  boys 
blubbering.  He  encouraged  them,  and 
they  told  them  a  fearful  thing  had  come 
up;  it  was  like  a  man's  head  and  shoulders 
all  scooped  out  and  gnawed  by  the  fishes, 
and  had  torn  the  drags  out  of  their  hands. 

Mr.  Atkins  made  them  tell  him  the  ex- 
act place ;  and  he  was  soon  upon  it  with 
his  boat. 

The  water  here  was  very  deep;  and 
though  the  boys  kept  pointing  to  the  very 
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spot,  the  drags  found  nothing  for  some 
time.  But  at  last  they  showed,  by  their 
resistance,  that  they  had  clawed  hold  of 
something. 

"  Draw  slowly, ' '  said  Mr.  Atkins :  "  and, 
if  it  is,  be  men,  and  hold  fast." 

The  men  drew  slowly,  slowly,  and  pres- 
ently there  rose  to  the  surface  a  Thing  to 
strike  terror  and  loathing  into  the  stoutest 
heart.  The  mutilated  remains  of  a  hu- 
man face  and  body. 

The  greedy  pike  had  cleared,  not  the 
features  only,  but  the  entire  flesh  off  the 
face;  but  had  left  the  hair,  and  the  tight 
skin  of  the  forehead,  though  their  teeth 
had  raked  this  last.  The  remnants  they 
had  left  made  what  they  had  mutilated 
doubly  horrible;  since  now  it  was  not  a 
skull,  not  a  skeleton ;  but  a  face  and  a  man 
gnawed  down  to  the  bones  and  hair  and 
feet.  These  last  were  in  stout  shoes,  that 
resisted  even  those  voracious  teeth ;  and  a 
leathern  stock  had  offered  some  little  pro- 
tection to  the  throat. 

The  men  groaned,  and  hid  their  faces 
with  one  hand,  and  pulled  softly  to  the 
shore  with  the  other ;  and  then,  with  half- 
averted  faces,  they  drew  the  ghastly  re- 
mains and  fluttering  rags  gently  and  rev- 
erently to  land. 

Mr.  Atkins  yielded  to  nature,  and  was 
violently  sick  at  the  sight  he  had  searched 
for  so  eagerly. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  his  powers,  he 
bade  the  constables  guard  the  body  (it 
was  a  body,  in  law),  and  see  that  no  one 
laid  so  much  as  a  finger  on  it  until  some 
magistrate  had  taken  a  deposition.  He 
also  sent  a  messenger  to  Mr.  Houseman, 
telling  him  the  corpus  delicti  was  found. 
He  did  this,  partly  to  show  that  gentleman 
he  was  right  in  his  judgment,  and  partly 
out  of  common  humanity ;  since,  after  this 
discovery,  Mr.  Houseman's  client  was  sure 
to  be  tried  for  her  life. 

A  magistrate  soon  came,  and  viewed 
the  remains,  and  took  careful  notes  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  found. 

Houseman  came,  and  was  much  affected 
both  by  the  sight  of  his  dead  friend,  so 
mutilated,  and  by  the  probable  conse- 
quences   to    Mrs.    Gaunt.      However,   as 


lawyers  fight  very  hard,  he  recovered 
himself  enough  to  remark  that  there  were 
no  marks  of  violence  before  death,  and 
insisted  on  this  being  inserted  in  the  mag- 
istrate's notes. 

An  inquest  was  ordered  next  day,  and, 
meantime,  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  told  she  could 
not  quit  the  upper  apartments  of  her  own 
house.  Two  constables  were  placed  on  the 
grounct-floor  night  and  day. 

Next  day  the  remains  were  removed  to 
the  little  inn  where  Griffith  had  spent  so 
many  jovial  hours;  laid  on  a  table,  and 
covered  with  a  white  sheet. 

The  coroner's  jury  sat  in  the  same  room, 
and  the  evidence  I  have  already  noticed 
was  gone  into,  and  the  finding  of  the  body 
deposed  to.  The  jury,  without  hesitation, 
returned  a  verdict  of  willful  murder. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  then  brought  in.  She 
came,  white  as  a  ghost,  leaning  upon 
Houseman's  shoulder. 

Upon  her  entering,  a  juryman,  by  a 
humane  impulse,  drew  the  sheet  over  the 
remains  again. 

The"  coroner,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  day,  put  a  question  to  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  her  guilt.  If 
I  remember  right,  he  asked  her  how  she 
came  to  be  out  of  doors  so  late  on  the  night 
of  the  murder.  Mrs.  Gaunt,  however,  was 
in  no  condition  to  answer  queries.  I  doubt 
if  she  even  heard  this  one.  Her  lovely  eyes, 
dilated  with  horror,  were  fixed  on  that  ter- 
rible sheet,  with  a  stony  glance.  "  Show 
me,"  she  gasped,  "and  let  me  die,  too." 

The  jurymen  looked  with  doubtful  faces 
at  the  coroner.     He  bowed  a  grave  assent. 

The  nearest  juryman  withdrew  the  sheet. 
The  belief  was  not  yet  extinct  that  the  dead 
body  shows  some  signs  of  its  murderer's 
approach.  So  every  eye  glanced  on  her 
and  on  It  by  turns;  as  she,  with  dilated, 
horror-stricken  eyes,  looked  on  that  awful 
Thing. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

She  recoiled  with  a  violent  shudder  at 
first;  and  hid  her  face  with  one  hand. 
Then  she  gradually  stole  a  horror-stricken 
side-glance. 
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She  had  not  looked  at  it  a  moment,  when 
she  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  pointed  at  its 
feet  with  quivering  hand. 

"The  shoes!  the  shoes! — It  is  not 
my  Griffith." 

With  this  she  fell  into  violent  hysterics, 
and  was  carried  out  of  the  room  at  House- 
man's earnest  entreaty. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Mr.  Houseman, 
being  freed  from  his  fear  that  his  client 
would  commit  herself  irretrievably,  re- 
covered a  show  of  composure,  and  his 
wits  went  keenly  to  work. 

"On  behalf  of  the  accused,"  said  he,  "I 
admit  the  suicide  of  some  person  unknown, 
^ wearing  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes;  probably 
one  of  the  lower  order  of  people." 

This  adroit  remark  produced  some  little 
effect,  notwithstanding  the  strong  feeling 
against  the  accused. 

The  coroner  inquired  if  there  were  any 
bodily  marks  by  which  the  remains  could 
be  identified. 

"  My  master  had  a  long  black  mole  on 
his  forehead,"  suggested  Caroline  Ryder. 

"'Tis  here!"  cried  a  juryman,  bending 
over  the  remains. 

And  now  they  all  gathered  in  great  ex- 
citement round  the  corpus  delicti;  and 
there,  sure  enough,  was  a  long  black  mole. 
Then  was  there  a  buzz  of  pity  for  Griffith 
Gaunt,  followed  by  a  stern  murmur  of  exe- 
cration. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  coroner,  solemn- 
ly, "behold  in  this  the  finger  of  Heaven. 
The  poor  gentleman  may  well  have  put  off 
his  boots,  since  it  seems  he  left  his  horse; 
but  he  could  not  take  from  his  forehead 
his  natal  sign;  and  that,  by  God's  will, 
hath  strangely  escaped  mutilation,  and  re- 
vealed a  most  foul  deed.  We  must  now. 
do  our  duty,  gentlemen,  without  respect  of 
persons." 

A  warrant  was  then  issued  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Thomas  Leicester.  And  that 
same  night,  Mrs.  Gaunt  left  Hernshaw  in 
her  own  chariot,  between  two  constables, 
and  escorted  by  armed  yeomen. 

Her  proud  head  was  bowed  almost  to 
her  knees,  and  her  streaming  eyes  hidden 
in  her  lovely  hands.  For  why?  A  mob 
accompanied     her    for    miles,    shouting, 


"  Murderess ! — Bloody  Papist ! — Hast  done 
to  death  the  kindliest  gentleman  in  Cum- 
berland. We'll  all  come  to  see  thee  hanged. 
— Fair  face  but  foul  heart !"  and  groaning, 
hissing,  and  cursing,  and  indeed  only  kept 
from  violence  by  the  escort. 

And  so  they  took  that  poor  proud  lady 
and  lodged  her  in  Carlisle  jail. 

She  was  enceinte  into  the  bargain.  By 
the  man  she  was  to  be  hanged  for  murder- 
ing. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

The  county  was  against  her,  with  some 
few  exceptions.  Sir  George  Neville  and 
Mr.  Houseman  stood  stoutly  by  her. 

Sir  George's  influence  and  money  ob- 
tained her  certain  comforts  in  jail  ;  and,  in 
that  day,  the  law  of  England  was  so  far 
respected  in  a  jail  that  untried  prisoners 
were  not  thrown  into  cells,  nor  impeded, 
as  they  now  are,  in  preparing  their  de- 
fense. 

Her  two  stanch  friends  visited  her  every 
day,  and  tried  to  keep  her  heart  up. 

But  they  could  not  do  it.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  dejection  bordering  upon  lethargy. 

"If  he  is  dead,"  said  she,  "what  mat- 
ters it  ?  If,;  by  God's  mercy,  he  is  alive 
still,  he  will  not  let  me  die  for  want  of  a 
word  from  him.  Impatience  hath  been 
my  bane.  Now,  I  say,  God's  will  be 
done.     I  am  weary  of  the  world." 

Houseman  tried  every  argument  to  rouse 
her  out  of  this  desperate  frame  of  mind; 
but  in  vain. 

It  ran  its  course,  and  then,  behold,  it 
passed  away  like  a  cloud,  and  there  came  a 
keen  desire  to  live  and  defeat  her  accusers. 

She  made  Houseman  write  out  all  the 
evidence  against  her  ;  and  she  studied  it 
by  day,  and  thought  of  it  by  night,  and 
often  surprised  both  her  friends  by  the 
acuteness  of  her  remarks. 

Mr.  Atkins  discontinued  his  advertise- 
ments. It  was  Houseman  who  now  filled 
every  paper  with  notices  informing  Grif- 
fith Gaunt  of  his  accession  to  fortune,  and 
entreating  him  for  that,  and  other  weighty 
reasons,  to  communicate  in  confidence  with. 
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his  old  friend,  John  Houseman,  attorney 
at  law. 

Houseman  was  too  wary  to  invite  him 
to  appear  and  save  his  wife  ;  for,  in  that 
case,  he  feared  the  crown  would  use  his 
advertisements  as  evidence  at  the  trial, 
should  Griffith  not  appear. 

The  fact  is,  Houseman  relied  more  upon 
certain  lacunae  in  the  evidence,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  all  marks  of  violence,  than  upon 
any  hope  that  Griffith  might  be  alive. 

The  assizes  drew  near,  and  no  fresh  light 
broke  in  upon  this  mysterious  case. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  lay  in  her  bed  at  night,  and 
thought  and  thought. 

Now  the  female  understanding  has  some- 
times remarkable  power  under  such  circum- 
stances. By  degrees  Truth  flashes  across 
it,  like  lightning  in  the  dark. 

After  many  such  nightly  meditations, 
Mrs.  Gaunt  sent  one  day  for  Sir  George 
Neville  and  Mr.  Houseman,  and  addressed 
them  as  follows:  "I  believe  he  is  alive, 
and  that  I  can  guess  where  he  is  at  this 
moment." 

Both  the  gentlemen  started,  and  looked 
amazed. 

"  Yes,  sirs ;  so  sure  as  we  sit  here,  he  is 
now  at  a  litttle  inn  in  Lancashire,  called 
the  '  Packhorse, '  with  a  woman  he  calls 
his  wife."  And,  with  this,  her  face  was 
scarlet,  and  her  eyes  flashed  their  old  fire. 

She  exacted  a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy 
from  them,  and  then  she  told  them  all  she 
had  learned  from  Thomas  Leicester. 

"  And  so  now,"  said  she,  "  I  believe  you 
can  save  my  life,  if  you  think  it  is  worth 
saving."  And  with  this,  she  began  to  cry 
bitterly. 

But  Houseman,  the  practical,  had  no 
patience  with  the  pangs  of  love  betrayed, 
and  jealousy,  and  such  small  deer,  in  a 
client  whose  life  was  at  stake.  "Great 
heaven!  madam,"  said  he,  roughly: 
"why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before?" 

"Because  I  am  not  a  man — to  go  and 
tell  every  thing,  all  at  once,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Gaunt.  "  Besides,  I  wanted  to  shield  his 
good  name,  whose  dear  life  they  pretend 
I  have  taken." 

As  soon  as  she  recovered  her  composure, 
she  begged  Sir  George  Neville  to  ride  to 


the  "Packhorse"  for  her.  Sir  George  as- 
sented eagerly,  but  asked  how  he  was  to 
find  it.  "I  have  thought  of  that,  too," 
said  she.  "His  black  horse  has  been  to 
and  fro.  Ride  that  horse  into  Lancashire, 
and  give  him  his  head:  ten  to  one  but  he 
takes  you  to  the  place,  or  where  you  may 
hear  of  it.  If  not,  go  to  Lancaster,  and 
ask'  about  the  'Packhorse.'  He  wrote 
to  me  from  Lancaster:  see."  And  she 
showed  him   the  letter. 

Sir  George  embraced  with  ardor  this 
opportunity  of  serving  her.  "I'll  be  at 
Hernshaw  in  one  hour,"  said  he,  "and 
ride  the  black  horse  south  at  once." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Houseman;  "but 
would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  go?  As  a 
lawyer,  I  may  be  more  able  to  cope  with 
her." 

"Nay,"  sajd  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "Sir  George 
is  young  and  handsome.  If  he  manages 
well,  she  will  tell  him  more  than  she  will 
you.  All  I  beg  of  him  is  to  drop  the  chev- 
alier for  this  once,  and  see  women  with  a 
woman's  eyes  and  not  a  man's— see  them 
as  they  are.  Do  not  go  telling  a  creature 
of  this  kind  that  she  has  had  my  money,  as 
well  as  my  husband,  and  ought  to  pity  me 
lying  here  in  prison.  Keep  me  out  of  her 
sight  as  much  as  you  can.  Whether  Grif- 
fith hath  deceived  her  or  not,  you  will 
never  raise  in  her  any  feeling  but  love  for 
him,  and  hatred  for  his  lawful  wife.  Dress 
like  a  yeoman;  go  quietly,  and  lodge  in 
the  house  a  day  or  two;  begin  by  flattering 
her;  and  then  get  from  her  when  she  saw 
him  last,  or  heard  from  him.  But  indeed 
I  fear  you  will  surprise  him  with  her." 

"Fear?"  exclaimed  Sir  George. 

"Well,  hope,  then,"  said  the  lady;  and 
a  tear  trickled  down  her  face  in  a  moment. 
"But,  if  you  do,  promise  me,  on  your  honor 
as  a  gentleman,  not  to  affront  him.  For  I 
know  you  think  him  a  villain." 

"A  d — d  villain,  saving  your  presence." 

"Well,  sir,  you  have  said  it  to  me.  Now 
promise  me  to  say  naught  to  him,  but  just 
this:  'Rose  Gaunt's  mother,  she  lies  in 
Carlisle  jail,  to  be  tried  for  her  life  for 
murdering  you.  She  begs  of  you  not  to  let 
her  die  publicly  upon  the  scaffold ;  but  qui- 
etly at  home,  of  her  broken  heart.'  " 
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"Write  it,"  said  Sir  George,  with  the 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "that  I  may  just  put  it 
in  his  hand ;  for  I  can  never  utter  your 
sweet  words  to  such  a  monster  as  he  is." 

Armed  with  this  appeal,  and  several 
minute  instructions,  which  it  is  needless 
to  particularize  here,  that  stanch  friend 
rode  into  Lancashire. 

And  next  day  the  black  horse  justified 
his  mistress's  sagacity,  and  his  own. 

He  seemed  all  along  to  know  where  he 
was  going,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  he 
turned  off  the  road  on  to  a  piece  of  green : 
and  Sir  George,  with  beating  heart,  saw 
right  before  him  the  sign  of  the  "Pack- 
horse,"  and,  on  coming  nearer,  the  words 

THOMAS  LEICESTER. 

He  dismounted  at  the  door  and  asked  if 
he  could  have  a  bed. 

Mrs.  Vint  said  yes;  and  supper  into  the 
bargain,  if  he  liked. 

He  ordered  a  substantial  supper  directly. 

Mrs.  Vint  saw  at  once  it  was  a  good 
customer,  and  showed  him  into  the  parlor. 

He  sat  down  by  the  fire.  But  the  mo- 
ment she  retired,  he  got  up  and  made  a 
circuit  of  the  house,  looking  quietly  into 
every  window,  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a 
glance  of  Griffith  Gaunt. 

There  were  no  signs  of  him;  and  Sir 
George  returned  to  his  parlor  heavy-heart- 
ed. One  hope,  the  greatest  of  all,  had  been 
defeated  directly.  Still,  it  was  j  ust  possible 
that  Griffith  might  be  away  on  temporary 
business. 

In  this  faint  hope  Sir  George  strolled 
about  till  his  supper  was  ready  for  him. 

"When  he  had  eaten  his  supper,  he  rang 
the  ,bell,.  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  com- 
mon custom,  insisted  on  the  landlord, 
Thomas  Leicester,  taking  a  glass  with  him. 

"  Thomas  Leicester !"  said  the  girl.  "  He 
is  not  at  home.     But  I'll  send  Master  Vint. " 

Old  Vint  came  in,  and  readily  accepted 
an  invitation  to  drink  his  guest's  health. 

Sir  George  found  him  loquacious,  and 
soon  extracted  from  him  that  his  daughter 
Mercy  was  Leicester's  wife,  that  Leicester 
was  gone  on  a  journey,  and  that  Mercy 
was  in  care  for  him.  "Leastways,"  said 
he,  "  she  is  very  dull,  and  cries  at  times 


when  her  mother  speaks  of  him;  but  she 
is  too  close  to  say  much." 

All  this  puzzled  Sir  George  Neville 
sorely. 

But  greater  surprises  were  in  store. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast,  the 
servant  came  and  told  him  Dame  Leicester 
desired  to  see  him. 

He  started  at  that,  but  put  on  noncha- 
lance, and  said  he  was  at  her  service. 

He  was  ushered  into  another  parlor,  and 
there  he  found  a  grave,  comely  young  wo- 
man, seated  working,  with  a  child  on  the 
floor  beside  her.  She  rose  quietly;  he 
bowed  low  and  respectfully;  she  blushed 
faintly ;  but,  with  every  appearance  of  self- 
possession,  courtesied  to  him;  then  eyed 
him  pointblank  a  single  moment,  and  re- 
quested him  to  be  seated. 

"  I  hear,  sir,"  said'She,  "you  did  ask  my 
father  many  questions  last  night.  May  I 
ask  you  one?" 

Sir  George  colored,  but  bowed  assent. 

"  From  whom  had  you  the  black  horse 
you  ride?" 

Now,  if  Sir  George  had  not  been  a 
veracious  man,  he  would  have  been 
caught  directly.  But,  although  he  saw 
at  once  the  oversight  he  had  committed, 
he  replied,  "  I  had  him  of  a  lady  in  Cum- 
berland, one  Mistress  Gaunt." 

Mercy  Vint  trembled .  "  No  doubt, "  said 
she,  softly.  "Excuse  my  question:  you 
shall  understand  that  the  horse  is  well 
known  here." 

"Madam,"  said  Sir  George,  "if  you  ad- 
mire the  horse,  he  is  at  your  service  for 
twenty  pounds,  though  indeed  he  is  worth 
more." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mercy ;  "  I  have 
no  desire  for  the  horse  whatever.  And  be 
pleased  to  excuse  my  curiosity :  you  must 
think  me  impertinent." 

"Nay,  madam,"  said  Sir  George,  "I 
consider  nothing  impertinent  that  hath 
procured  me  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
with  you." 

He  then,  as  directed  by  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
proceeded  to  flatter  the  mother  and  the 
child,  and  exerted  those  powers  of  pleas- 
ing which  had  made  him  irresistible  in 
society. 
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Here,  however,  he  found  they  went  a 
very  little  way.  Mercy  did  not  even 
smile.  She  cast  out  of  her  dove-like 
eyes  a  gentle,  humble,  reproachful  glance, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  What !  do  I  seem  so 
vain  a  creature  as  to  believe  all  this?" 

Sir  George  himself  had  tact  and  sensi- 
bility ;  and  by  and  by  became  discontented 
with  the  part  he  was  playing,  under  those 
meek  honest  eyes. 

There  was  a  pause;  and,  as  her  sex  have 
a  wonderful  art  of  reading  the  face,  Mercy 
looked  at  him  steadily,  and  said,  "  Yes, 
sir,  'tis  best  to  be  straightforward,  es- 
pecially with  women-folk." 

Before  he  could  recover  this  little  facer, 
she  said,  quietly,  "What  is  your  name?" 

"George  Neville." 

"Well,  George  Neville,"  said  Mercy, 
very  slowly  and  softly,  "when  you  have 
a  mind  to  tell  me  what  you  came  here  for, 
and  who  sent  you,  you  will  find  me  in  this 
little  room.  I  seldom  leave  it  now.  I  beg 
you  to  speak  your  errand  to  none  but  me. " 
And  she  sighed  deeply. 

Sir  George  bowed  low,  and  retired  to 
collect  his  wits.  He  had  come  here 
strongly  prepossessed  against  Mercy.  But 
instead  of  a  vulgar,  shallow  woman,  whom 
he  was  to  surprise  into  confession,  he  en- 
countered a  soft-eyed  Puritan,  all  unpre- 
tending dignity,  grace,  propriety,  and 
sagacity. 

"Flatter  her!"  said  he,  to  himself.  "I 
might  as  well  flatter  an  iceberg.  Outwit 
her!    I  feel  like  a  child  beside  her." 

He  strolled  about  in  a  brown  study,  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 

She  had  given  him  a  fair  opening.  She 
had  invited  him  to  tell  the  truth.  But  he 
was  afraid  to  take  her  at  her  word ;  and 
yet  what  was  the  use  to  persist  in  what 
his  own  eyes  told  him  was  the  wrong 
course?      • 

While  he  hesitated,  and  debated  within 
himself,  a  trifling  incident  turned  the  scale. 

A  poor  woman  came  begging,  with  her 
child,  and  was  received  rather  roughly  by 
Harry  Vint.  ''Pass  on,  good  woman," 
said  he,  "we  want  no  tramps  here." 

Then  a  window  was  opened  on  the 
ground  floor,   and    Mercy    beckoned    the 


woman.  Sir  George  flattened  himself 
against  the  wall,  and  listened  to  the  two 
talking.  .  • 

Mercy  examined  the  woman  gently,  but 
shrewdly,  and  elicited  a  tale  of  genuine 
distress.  Sir  George  then  saw  her  hand 
out  to  the  woman  some  warm  flannel  for 
herself,  a  piece  of  stuff  for  the  child,  a 
large  piece  of  bread,  and  a  sixpence. 

He  also  caught  sight  of  Mercy's  dove- 
like eyes  as  she  bestowed  her  alms,  and 
they  were  lit  with  an  inward  luster. 

"She  cannot  be  an  ill- woman,"  said  Sir 
George.  "I'll  e'en  go  by  my  own  eyes 
and  judgment.  After  all,  Mrs.  Gaunt  has 
never  seen  her,  and  I  have." 

He  went  and  knocked  at  Mercy's  door. 

"Come  in,"  said  a  mild  voice. 

Neville  entered,  and  said,  abruptly,  and 
with  great  emotion,  "Madam,  I  see  you 
can  feel  for  the  unhappy;  so  I  take  my 
own  way  now,  and  appeal  to  your  pity.  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you  on  the  saddest 
business." 

"You  come  from  him,"  said  Mercy, 
closing  her  lips  tight;  but  her  bosom 
heaved.  Her  heart  and  her  judgment 
grappled  like  wrestlers  that  moment. 

"Nay,  mactem,"  said  Sir  George,  "I 
com,e  from  her." 

Mercy  knew  in  a  moment  who  "her" 
must  be. 

She  looked  scared,  and  drew  back  with 
manifest  signs  of  repulsion. 

The  movement  did  not  escape  Sir  George : 
it  alarmed  him.  He  remembered  what 
Mrs.  Gaunt  had  said — that  this  woman 
would  be  sure  to  hate  Gaunt's  lawful  wife. 
But  it  was  too  late  to  go  back.  He  did  the 
next  best  thing,  he  rushed  on. 

He  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
Mercy  Vint. 

"Oh,  madam,"  he  cried,  piteously,  "do 
not  set  your  heart  against  the  most  un- 
happy lady  in  England.  If  you  did  but 
know  her,  her  nobleness,  her  misery!  Be- 
fore you  steel  yourself  against  me,  her 
friend,  let  me  ask  you  one  question.  Do 
you  know  where  Mrs.  Gaunt  is  at  this 
moment?" 

Mercy  answered  coldly,  "How  should  I 
know  where  she  is." 
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''Well,  then,  she  lies  in.  Carlisle  jail." 

"She — lies — in  Carlisle  jail?"  repeated 
Mercy,  looking  all  confused. 

"They  accuse  her  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band." 

Mercy  uttered  a  scream,  and,  catching 
her  child  up  off  the  floor,  began  to  rock 
herself  and  moan  over  it. 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  Sir  George,  "she  is 
innocent,  she  is  innocent." 

"What  is  that  to  mef  cried  Mercy, 
wildly.  "He  is  murdered,  he  is  dead,  and 
my  child  an  orphan."  And  so  she  went 
on  moaning  and  rocking  herself. 

"But  I  tell  you  he  is  not  dead  at  all," 
cried  Sir  George.  "'Tis  all  a  mistake. 
When  did  you  see  him  last?" 

"More  than  six  weeks  ago." 

"I  mean,  when  did  you  hear  from  him 
last?" 

"Never,  since  that  day." 
n  Sir  George  groaned  aloud  at  this  intelli- 
gence. 

And  Mercy,  who  heard  him  groan,  was 
heart  -  broken.  She  accused  herself  of 
Griffith's  -death.  " 'Twas  I  who.  drove 
him  from  me,"  she  said.  "'Twas  I  who 
bade  him  go  back  to  his  lawful  wife ;  and 
the  wretch  hated  him.  I  sent  him  to  his 
death."  Her  grief  was  wild  and  deep. 
She  could  not  hear  Sir  George's  argu- 
ments. 

But  presently  she  said,  sternly,  "What 
does  that  woman  say  for  herself?" 

"Madam,"  said  Sir  George,  dejectedly, 
"Heaven  knows  you  are  in  no  condition 
to  fathom  a  mystery  that  hath  puzzled 
wiser  heads  than  yours  or  mine;  and  I 
am  little  able  to  lay  the  tale  before  you 
fairly ;  for  your  grief,  it  moves  me  deeply, 
and  I  could  curse  myself  for  putting  the 
matter  to  you  so  bluntly  and  so  uncouth- 
ly.  Permit  me  to  retire  awhile  and  com- 
pose my  own  spirits  for  the  task  I  have 
undertaken  too  rashly." 

"Nay,  George  Neville,"  said  Mercy, 
"stay  you  there.  Only  give  me  a  mo- 
ment to  draw  my  breath." 

She  struggled  hard  for  a  little  com- 
posure, and,  after  a  shower  of  tears,  she 
hung  her  head  over  the  chair  like  a  crushed 
thing,  but  made  him  a  sign  of  attention. 


Sir  George  told  the  story  as  fairly  as  he 
could ;  only  of  course  his  bias  was  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Gaunt;  but  as  Mercy's  bias  was 
against  her,  this  brought  the  thing  nearly 
square. 

When  he  came  to  the  finding  of  the 
body,  Mercy  was  seized  with  a  deadly 
faintness;  and  though  she  did  not  be- 
come insensible,  yet  she  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  judge,  or  even  to  comprehend. 

Sir  George  was  moved  with  pity,  and 
would  have  called  for  help ;  but  she  shook 
her  head.  So  then  he  sprinkled  water  on 
her  face,  and  slapped  her  hand;  and  a 
beautifully  molded  hand  it  was. 

When  she  got  a  little  better  she  sobbed 
faintly,  and,  sobbing,  thanked  him,  and 
begged  him  to  go  on. 

"My  mind  is  stronger  than  my  heart," 
she  said.  "I'll  hear  it  all,  though  it-kill 
me  where  I  sit." 

Sir  George  went  on,  and,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tion, I  must  ask  the  reader  to  understand 
that  he  left  out  nothing  whatever  which 
has  been  hitherto  related  in  these  pages ; 
and,  in  fact,  told  her  one  or  two  little 
things  that  I  have  omitted,     v 

When  he  had  done,  she  sat  quite  still 
a  minute  or  two,  pale  as  a  statue. 

Then  she  turned  to  Neville,  and  said, 
solemnly,  "You  wish  to  know  the  truth 
in  this  dark  matter :  for  dark  it  is  in  very 
sooth." 

Neville  was  much  impressed  by  her  man- 
ner, and  answered,  respectfully,  Yes,  he 
desired  to  know — by  all  means. 

"  Then  take  my  hand,"  said  Mercy,  "and 
kneel  down  with  me." 

Sir  George  looked  surprised,  but  obeyed, 
and  kneeled  down  beside  her,  with  his  hand 
in  hers. 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  took 
place  a  transformation. 

The  dove-like  eyes  were  lifted  to  Heaven 
and  gleamed  like  opals  with  an  inward  and 
celestial  light ;  the  comely  face  shone  with 
a  higher  beauty,  and  the  rich  voice  rose  in 
ardent  supplication. 

"Thou  God,  to  whom  all  hearts  be 
known,  and  no  secrets  hid  from  Thine 
eye,  look  down  now  on  Thy  servant  in 
sore  trouble,   that   putteth    her    trust    in 
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Thee.  Give  wisdom  to  the  simple  this 
day,  and  understanding  to  the  lowly. 
Thou  that  didst  reveal  to  babes  and  suck- 
lings the  great  things  that  were  hidden 
from  the  wise,  oh,  show  us  the  truth  in 
this  dark  matter:  enlighten  us  by  Thy 
spirit,  for  His  dear  sake  who  suffered 
more  sorrows  than  I  suffer  now.  Amen. 
Amen." 

Then  she  looked  at  Neville ;  and  he  said, 
"Amen,"  with  all  his  heart,  and  the  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

He  had  never  heard  real  live  prayer 
before.  Here  the  little  hand  gripped  his 
hard,  as  she  wrestled;  and  the  heart 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  bosom  and  fly 
to  Heaven  on  the  sublime  and  thrilling 
voice. 

They  rose,  and  she  sat  down ;  but  it 
seemed  as  if  her  eyes  once  raised  to  Heaven 
in  prayer  could  not  come  down  again:  they 
remained  fixed  and  angelic,  and  her  lips 
still  moved  in  supplication. 

Sir  George  Neville,  though  a  loose  liver, 
was  no  scoffer.  He  was  smitten  with  rev- 
erence for  this  inspired  countenance,  and 
retired,  bowing  low  and  obsequiously. 

He  took  a  long  walk,  and  thought  it  all 
over.  One  thing  was  clear,  and  consoling. 
He  felt  sure  he  had  done  wisely  to  disobey 
Mrs.  Gaunt's  instructions,  and  make  a 
friend  of  Mercy,  instead  of  trying  to  set 
his  wits  against  hers.  Ere  he  returned  to 
the  "Packhorse"  he  had  determined  to  take 
another  step  in  the  right  direction.  He 
did  not  like  to  agitate  her  with  another 
interview,  so  soon.  But  he  wrote  her  a 
little  letter. 

"Madam — "When  I  came  here,  I  did  not 
know  you ;  and  therefore  I  feared  to  trust 
you  too  far.  But,  now  I  do  know  you  for 
the  best  woman  in  England,  I  take  the 
open  way  with  you. 

"Know  that  Mrs.  Gaunt  said  the  man 
would  be  here  with  you;  and  she  charged 
me  with  a  few  written  lines  to  him.  She 
would  be  angry  if  she  knew  that  I  had 
shown  them  to  any  other.  Yet  I  take  on 
me  to  show  them  to  you;  for  I  believe  you 
are  wiser  than  any  of  us,  if  the  truth  were 
known.     I  do  therefore  entreat  you  to  read 


these  lines,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think 
the  hand  that  wrote  them  can  have  shed 
the  blood  of  him  to  whom  they  are  writ. 
"I  am,  madam,  with  profound  respect, 
"Your  grateful  and  very  humble  servant, 
"George  Neville." 

He  very  soon  received  a  line  in  reply, 
written  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  hand- 
writing. 

"Mercy  Vint  sends  you  her  duty;  and 
she  will  speak  to  you  at  nine  of  the  clock 
to-morrow  morning.     Pray  for  light." 

At  the  appointed  time,  Sir  George  found 
her  working  with  her  needle.  His  letter 
lay  on  a  table  before  her. 

She  rose  and  courtesied  to  him,  and 
called  the  servant  to  take  away  the  child 
for  a  while.  She  went  with  her  to  the  door 
and  kissed  the  bairn  several  times  at  part- 
ing, as  if  he  was  going  away  for  good. 
"I'm  loath  to  let  him  go,"  said  she  to  Ne- 
ville; "but  it  weakens  a  mother's  mind  to 
have  her  babe  in  the  room — takes  her  at- 
tention off  each  moment.  Pray  you  be 
seated.  Well,  sir,  I  have  read  these  lines 
of  Mistress  Gaunt,  and  wept  over  them. 
Methinks  I  had  not  done  so,  were  they 
cunningly  devised.  Also  I  lay  all  night, 
and  thought." 

"That  is  just  what  she  does." 

"No  doubt,  sir;  and  the  upshot  is,  I  don't 
feel  as  if  he  was  dead.     Thank  God." 

"That  is  something,"  said  Neville.  But 
he  could  not  help  thinking  it  was  very  lit- 
tle; especially  to  produce  in  a  court  of 
justice. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  thoughtfully, 
"you  say  that  the  real  Thomas  Leicester 
was  seen  thereabouts  as  well  as  my  Thomas 
Leicester.  Then  answer  me  one  little 
question.  What  had  the  real  Thomas  Lei- 
cester on  his  feet  that  night?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not,"  was  the  half  care- 
less reply. 

"Bethink  you.  'Tis  a  question  that  must 
have  been  often  put  in  your  hearing." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  it  was  never  put 
at  all ;  nor  do  I  see — " 

"What,  not  at  the  inquest?" 
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"No." 

"That  is  very  strange.  What,  so  many- 
wise  heads  have  bent  over  this  riddle,  and 
not  one  to  ask  how  was  yon  peddler  shod." 

"Madam,"  said  Sir  George,  "our  minds 
were  fixed  upon  the  fate  of  Gaunt.  Many 
did  ask  how  was  the  peddler  armed,  but 
none  how  was  he  shod." 

"Hath  he  been  seen  since?" 

"Not  he;  and  that  hath  an  ugly  look; 
for  the  constables  are  out  after  him  with 
hue  and  cry;  but  he  is  not  to  be  found." 

"Then,"  said  Mercy,  "I  must  e'en  an- 
swer my  own  question.  I  do  know  how 
that  peddler  was  shod.  With  hobnailed 
shoes." 

Sir  George  bounded  from  his  chair.  One 
great  ray  of  daylight  broke  in  upon  him. 

"Ay,"  said  Mercy,  "she  was  right. 
Women  do  see  clearer  in  some  things 
than  men.  The  pair  went  from  my 
house  to  hers.  He  you  call  Griffith 
Gaunt  had  on  a  new  pair  of  boots;  and 
by  the  same  token  'twas  I  did  pay  for 
them,  and  there  is  the  receipt  in  that  cup- 
board :  he  you  call  Thomas  Leicester  went 
hence  in  hobnailed  shoes.  I  think  the 
body  they  found  was  the  body  of  Thomas 
Leicester,  the  peddler.  May  God  have 
mercy  on  his  poor  unprepared  soul." 

Sir  George  uttered  a  joyful  exclamation. 
But  the  next  moment  he  had  a  doubt.  "  Ay, 
but,"  said  he,  "  you  forget  the  mole !  'Twas 
on  that  they  built." 

"I  forget  naught,"  said  Mercy,  calmly. 
"  The  peddler  had  a  black  mole  over  his  left 
temple.  He  showed  it  me  in  this  very 
room.  You  have  found  the  body  of 
Thomas  Leicester,  and  Griffith  Gaunt  is 
hiding  from  the  law  that  he  hath  broken. 
He  is  afeared  of  her  and  her  friends,  if  he 
shows  his  face  in  Cumberland ;  he  is  afeared 
of  my  folk,  if  he  be  seen  in  Lancashire. 
Ah,  Thomas,  as  if  I  would  let  them  harm 
thee." 

Sir  George  Neville  walked  to  and  fro  in 
grand  excitement.  "  Oh,  blessed  day  that 
I  came  hither !  Madam,  you  are  an  angel. 
You  will  save  an  innocent,  broken-hearted 
lady  from  death  and  dishonor.  Your  good 
heart  and  rare  wit  have  read  in  a  moment 
the  dark  riddle  that  hath  puzzled  a  county." 


"George,"  said  Mercy,  gravely,  "you 
have  gotten  the  wrong  end  of  the  stick. 
The  wise  in  their  own  conceit  are  blinded. 
In  Cumberland,  where  all  this  befell,  they 
went  not  to  God  for  light,  as  you  and  I  did, 
George." 

In  saying  this,  she  gave  him  her  hand  to 
celebrate  their  success. 

He  kissed  it  devoutly,  and  owned  after- 
ward that  it  was  the  proudest  moment  of 
his  life,  when  that  sweet  Puritan  gave  him 
her  neat  hand  so  cordially,  with  a  pressure 
so  gentle  yet  frank. 

And  now  came  the  question  how  they 
were  to  make  a  Cumberland  jury  see  this 
matter  as  they  saw  it. 

He  asked  her  would  she  come  to  the  trial 
as  a  witness? 

At.  that  she  drew  back  with  manifest 
repugnance. 

"My  shame  would  be  public.  I  must 
tell  who  I  am;  and  what.  A  ruined 
woman." 

"Say  rather  an  injured  saint.  You 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  All 
good  men  would  feel  for  you."  * 

Mercy  shook  her  head.  "Ay,  but  the 
women.  Shame  is  shame  with  us.  Right 
or  wrong  goes  for  little.  Nay,  I  hope  to  do 
better  for  you  than  that.  I  must  find  him, 
and  send  him  to  deliver  her.  'Tis  his  only 
chance  of  happiness."     » 

She  then  asked  him  if  he  would  draw  up 
an  advertisement  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  those  he  had  described  to  her. 

He  assented,  and  between  them  they  con- 
cocted the  following — 

"If  Thomas  Leicester,  who  went  from 
the  'Packhorse'  two  months  ago,  will  come 
thither  at  once,  Mercy  will  be  much  be- 
holden to  him,  and  tell  him  strange  things 
that  have  befallen." 

Sir  George  then,  at  her  request,  rode 
over  to  Lancaster,  and  inserted  the  above 
in  the  county  paper,  and  also  in  a  small 
sheet  that  was  issued  in  the  city  three 
times  a  week.  He  had  also  handbills  to 
the  same  effect  printed,  and  sent  into 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Finally, 
he  sent  a  copy  to  his  man  of  business  in 
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London,  with  orders  to  insert  it  in  all  the 
journals. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  "Packhorse," 
and  told  Mercy  what  he  had  done. 

The  next  day  he  bade  her  farewell,  and 
away  for  Carlisle.  It  was  a  two  days' 
journey.  He  reached  Carlisle  in  the  even- 
ing, and  went  all  glowing  to  Mrs.  Gaunt. 
"Madam,"  said  he,  "be  of  good  cheer.  I 
bless  the  day  I  went  to  see  her ;  she  is  an 
angel  of  wit  and  goodness." 

He  then  related  to  her,  in  glowing  terms, 
most  that  had  passed  between  Mercy  and 
him.  But,  to.  his  surprise,  Mrs.  Gaunt 
wore  a  cold,  forbidding  air. 

"This  is  all  very  well,"  said  she.  "But 
t'will  avail  me  little  unless  he  comes  be- 
fore the  judge  and  clears  me;  and  she  will 
never  let  him  do  that." 

"Ay,  thatshe  will — if  she  canfind  him." 

"If  she  can  find  him?  How  simple  you 
are!" 

"Nay,  madam,  not  so  simple  but  I  can 
tell  a  good  woman  from  a  bad  one,  and  a 
true  from  a  false." 

"What!  when  you  are  in  love  with  her? 
Not  if  you  were  the  wisest  of  your  sex." 

"In  love  with  her?"  cried  Sir  George; 
and  colored  high. 

"Ay,"  said  the  lady.  "Think  you  I 
cannot  tell?  Don't  deceive  yourself.  You 
have  gone  and  fallen  in  love  with  her.  At 
your  years !  Not  that  'tis  any  business  of 
mine." 

"Well,  madam,"  said  Sir  George  stiffly, 
"say  what  you  please  on  that  score;  but  at 
least  welcome  my  good  news." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  begged  him  to  excuse  her 
petulance,  and  thanked  him  kindly  for  all 
he  had  just  done.  But  the  next  moment 
she  rose  from  her  chair  in  great  agitation, 
and  burst  out:  "I'd  as  lief  die  as  owe 
anything  to  that  woman." 

Sir  George  remonstrated.  "Why  hate 
her?     She  does  not  hate  you." 

"Oh  yes,  she  does.  'Tis  not  in  nature 
she  should  do  any  other." 

"Her  acts  prove  the  contrary." 

"Her  acts!  She  has  done  nothing,  but 
make  fair  promises ;  and  that  has  blinded 
you.  Women  of  this  sort  are  very  cun- 
ning, and  never  show  their  real  characters 


to  a  man.  No  more ;  prithee  mention  not 
her  name  to  me.  It  makes  me  ill.  ^  I  know 
he  is  with  her  at  this  moment.  Ah,  let  me 
die,  and  be  forgotten,  since  I  am  no  more 
beloved." 

The  voice  was  sad  and  weary  now,  and 
the  tears  ran  fast. 

Poor  Sir  George  was  moved  and  melted, 
and  set  himself  to  flatter  and  console  this 
impracticable  lady,  who  hated  her  best 
friend  in  this  sore  strait,  for  being  what 
she  was  herself,  a  woman ;  and  was  much 
less  annoyed  at  being  hanged  than  at  not 
being  loved. 

When  she  was  a  little  calmer,  he  left 
her,  and  rode  off  to  Houseman.  That 
worthy  was  delighted. 

"Get  her  to  swear  to  those  hob-nailed 
shoes,"  said  he,  "and  we  shall  shake 
them. "  He  then  let  Sir  George  know  that 
he  had  obtained  private  information  which 
he  would  use  in  cross-examining  a  princi- 
pal witness  for  the  crown.  "However," 
he  added,  "do  not  deceive  yourself;  noth- 
ing can  make  the  prisoner  really  safe  but 
the  appearance  of  Griffith  Gaunt.  He  has 
such  strong  motives  for  coming  to  light. 
He  is  heir  to  a  fortune,  and  his  wife  is  ac- 
cused of  murdering  him.  The  jury  will 
never  believe  he  is  alive  till  they  see  him. 
That  man's  prolonged  disappearance  is 
hideous.  It  turns  my  blood  cold  when  I 
think  of  it." 

"Do  not  despair  on  that  score,"  said 
Neville.  "I  believe  our  good  angel  will 
produce  him." 

Three  days  only  before  the  assizes  came 
the  long-expected  letter  from  Mercy' Vint. 
Sir  George  tore  it  open,  but  bitter  was  his 
disappointment.  The  letter  merely  said 
that  Griffith  had  not  appeared  in  answer 
to  her  advertisements,  and  she  was  sore 
grieved  and  perplexed. 

There  were  two  postscripts,  each  on  a 
little  piece  of  paper. 

First  postscript,  in  a  tremulous  hand, 
"Pray." 

Second  postscript,  in  a  firm  hand,  "Drain 
the  water." 

Houseman  shrugged  his  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. "Drain  the  water?  Let  the  crown 
do  that.      We  should  but  fish  up  more 
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trouble.  And  prayers,  quo'  she!  'Tis  not 
prayers  we  want,  but  evidence." 

He  sent  his  clerk  off  to  travel  post  night 
and  day,  and  subpoena  Mercy,  and  bring 
her  back  with  him  to  the  trial.  She  was 
to  have  every  comfort  on  the  road,  and  be 
treated  like  a  duchess. 

The  evening  before  the  assizes,  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  apartments  were  Mr.  House- 
man's headquarters,  and  messages  wero 
coming  and  going  all  day,  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  defense. 

Just  at  sunset,  up  rattled  a  post-chaise, 
and  the  clerk  got  out  and  came  haggard 
and  bloodshot  before  his  employer.  "The 
witness  has  disappeared,  sir.  Left  home 
last  Tuesday,  with  her  child,  and  has  never 
been  seen  nor  heard  of  since." 

Here  was  a  terrible  blow.  They  all 
paled  under  it:  it  seriously  diminished 
the  chances  of  an  acquittal. 

But  Mrs.  Gaunt  bore  it  nobly.  She 
seemed  to  rise  under  it. 

She  turned  to  Sir  George  Neville,  with 
a  sweet  smile.  "The  noble  heart  sees  base 
things  noble.  No  wonder  then  an  artful 
woman  deluded  you.  He  has  left  England 
with  her,  and  condemned  me  to  the  gal- 
lows, in  cold  blood.  So  be  it.  I  shall  de- 
fend myself." 

She  then  sat  down  with  Mr.  Houseman, 
and  went  through  the  written  case  he  had 
prepared  for  her,  and  showed  him  notes 
she  had  taken  of  full  a  hundred  criminal 
trials  great  and  small. 

While  they  were  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether, Sir  George  sat  in  a  brown  study, 
and  uttered  not  a  word.  Presently  he  got 
up  a  little  bruskly,  and  said,  "I'm  going 
to  Hernshaw." 

"What,  at  this  time  of  night?  What  to 
do?" 

1 '  To  obey  my  orders .  To  drai  n  the  mere. ' ' 

"And  who  could  have  ordered  you  to 
drain  my  mere?"  • 

"Mercy  Vint." 

Sir  George  uttered  this  in  a  very  curious 
way,  half  ashamed,  half  resolute,  and  re- 
tired before  Mrs.  Gaunt  could  vent  in 
speech  the  surprise  and  indignation  that 
fired  her  eye. 

Houseman  implored  her  not  to  heed  Sir 


George  and  his  vagaries,  but  to  bend  her 
whole  mind  on  those  approved  modes  of  de- 
fense with  which  he  had  supplied  her. 

Being  now  alone  with  her,  he  no  longer 
concealed  his  great  anxiety. 

"We  have  lost  an  invaluable  witness  in 
that  woman,"  said  he.  "I  was  mad  to 
think  she  would  come." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  shivered  with  repugnance. 
"I  would  not  have  her  come  for  all  the 
world,"  said  she.  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
never  mention  her  name  to  me.  I  want 
help  from  none  but  friends.  Send  Mrs. 
Houseman  to  me  in  the  morning;  and  do 
not  distress  yourself  so.  I  shall  defend 
myself  far  better  than  you  think.  I  have 
not  studied  a  hundred  trials  for  naught." 

Thus  the  prisoner  cheered  up  her  attor- 
ney, and  soon  after  insisted  on  his  going 
home  to  bed ;  for  she  saw  he  was  worn  out 
by  his  exertions. 

And  now  she  was  alone. 

All  was  silent. 

A  few  short  hours,  and  she  was  to  be 
tried  for  her  life:  tried,  not  by  the  All- wise 
Judge,  but  by  fallible  men,  and  under  a 
system  most  unfavorable  to  the  accused. 

Worse  than  all  this,  she  was  a  Papist; 
and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  since  her 
imprisonment  an  alarm  had  been  raised 
that  the  Pretender  meditated  another  in- 
vasion. This  report  had  set  jurists  very 
much  against  all  the  Romanists  in  the 
country,  and  had  already  perverted  justice 
in  one  or  two  cases,  especially  in  the  North. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  knew  all  this,  and  trembled 
at  the  peril  to  come. 

She  spent  the  early  part  of  the  night  in 
studying  her  defense.  Then  she  laid  it 
quite  aside,  and  prayed  long  and  fervent- 
ly. Toward  morning  she  fell  asleep  from 
exhaustion. 

When  she  awoke,  Mrs.  Houseman  was 
sitting  by  her  bedside,  looking  at  her,  and 
crying. 

They  were  soon  clasped  in  each  other's 
arms,  condoling. 

But  presently  Houseman  came  and  took 
his  wife  away  rather  angrily. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  prevailed  on  to  eat  a  lit- 
tle toast  and  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  and  then 
she  sat  waiting  her  dreadful  summons. 
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She  waited  and  waited,  until  she  became 
impatient  to  face  her  danger. 

But  there  were  two  petty  larcenies  on 
before  her.     She  had  to  wait. 

At  last,  about  noon,  came  a  message  to 
say  that  the  grand  jury  had  found  a  true 
bill  against  her. 

"  Then  may  God  forgive  them ! "  said  she. 

Soon  afterward  she  was  informed  her 
time  drew  very  near. 

She  made  her  toilet  carefully,  and  passed 
with  her  attendant  into  a  small  room  under 
the  court. 

Here  she  had  to  endure  another  chilling 
wait,  and  in  a  somber  room. 

Presently  she  heard  a  voice  above  her 
cry  out,  "The  King  versus  Catharine 
Gaunt." 

Then  she  was  beckoned  to. 

She  mounted  some  steps,  badly  lighted, 
and  found  herself 'in  the  glare  of  -day,  and 
greedy  eyes,  in  the  felon's  dock. 

In  a  matter  entirely  strange,  we  seldom 
know  beforehand  what  we  can  do,  and  how 
we  shall  carry  ourselves.  Mrs.  Gaunt  no 
sooner  set  her  foot  in  that  dock,  and  saw 
the  awful  front  of  Justice  face  to  face,  than 
her  tremors  abated,  and  all  her  powers 
awoke,  and  she  thrilled  with  love  of  life 
and  bristled  with  all  those  fine  arts  of  de- 
fense that  Nature  lends  to  superior  women. 

She  entered  on  that  defense  before  she 
spoke  a  word ;  for  she  attacked  the  preju- 
dices of  the  court,  by  deportment. 
v  She  courtesied  reverently  to  the  judge> 
and  contrived  to  make  her  reverence  seem 
a  willing  homage,  unmixed  with  fear. 

She  cast  her  eyes  round  and  saw  the 
court  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen 
she  knew.  In  a  moment  she  read  in  their 
eyes  that  only  two  or  three  were  on  her 
side.  She  bowed  to  those  only ;  and  they 
returned  her  courtesy.  This  gave  an  im- 
pression (a  false  one)  that  the  gentry  sym- 
pathized with  her. 

After  a  little  murmur  of  functionaries, 
^he  clerk  of  arraigns  turned  to  the  prison- 
er, and  said,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Catharine 
Gaunt,  hold  up  thy  hand." 

She  held  up  her  hand,  and  he  recited  the 
indictment,  which  charged  that,  not  hav- 
ing the  fear  of  God  before  her  eyes,  but 

(26) 


being  moved  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil, 
she  had  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  aided  and  abetted  one  Thomas 
Leicester  in  an  assault  upon  one  Griffith 
Gaunt,  Esq.,  and  him,  the  said  Griffith 
Gaunt,  did  with  force  and  arms  assassi- 
nate and  do  to  death,  against  the  peace  of 
our  said  lord  the  king,  his  crown,  and 
dignity.  .» 

After  reading  the  indictment,  the  clerk 
of  arraigns  turned  to  the  prisoner :  "  How 
sayest  thou,  Catharine  Gaunt;  art  thou 
guilty  of  the  felony  and  murder  whereof 
thou  standest  indicted — or  not  guilty?" 

"I  am  not  guilty." 

"Culprit,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried?" 

"  Culprit  I  am  none,  but  only  accused. 
I  will  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country." 

"God  send  thee  a  good  deliverance." 

Mr.  Whitworth,  the  junior  counsel  for 
the  crown,  then  rose  to  open  the  case ;  but 
the  prisoner,  with  a  pale  face,  but  most 
courteous  demeanor,  begged  his  leave  to 
make  a  previous  motion  to  the  court.  Mr. 
Whitworth  bowed,  and  sat  down. 

"My  lord,"  said  she,  "I  have  first  a 
favor  to  ask;  and  that  favor,  methinks, 
you  will  grant,  since  it  is  but  justice,  im- 
partial justice.  My  accuser,  I  hear,  has 
two  counsel ;  both  learned  and  able.  I  am 
but  a  woman,  and  no  match  for  their  skill. 
Therefore  I  beg  your  lordship  to  allow  me 
counsel  on  my  defense,  to  matter  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  law.  I  know  this  is  not 
usual;  but  it  is  just,  and  I  am  informed  it 
has  sometimes  been  granted  in  trials  of  life 
and  death,  and  that  your  lordship  hath 
the  power,  if  you  have  the  will,  to  do  me 
so  much  justice." 

The  judge  looked  toward  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wiltshire,  who  was  the  leader  on  the  other 
side.  He  rose  instantly  and  replied  to  this 
purpose:  "The  prisoner  is  misinformed. 
The  truth  is,  that  from  time  immemorial, 
and  down  to  the  other  day,  a  person  in- 
dicted for  a  capital  offense  was  never  al- 
lowed counsel  at  all,  except  to  matters  of 
law,  and  these  must  be  started  by  himself. 
By  recent  practice  the  rule  hath  been  so 
far  relaxed  that  counsel  have  sometimes 
been  permitted  to  examine  and  cross-ex- 
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amine  witnesses  for  a  prisoner;  but  never 
to  make  observations  on  the  evidence,  nor 
to  draw  inferences  from  it  to  the  point  in 
issue." 

Mrs.  Gaunt.  So,  then,  if  I  be  sued  for 
a  small  sum  of  money,  I  may  have  skilled 
orators  to  defend  me  against  their  like. 
But  if  I  be  sued  for  my  life  and  honor,  I 
may  not  oppose  skill  to  skill,  but  must 
stand  here  a  child  against  you  that  are 
masters.  'Tis  a  monstrous  iniquity,  and 
you  yourself,  sir,  will  not  deny  it. 

Serjeant  Wiltshire.  Madam,  permit 
me.  "Whether  it  be  a  hardship  to  deny 
full  counsel  to  prisoners  in  criminal  cases, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  say ;  but,  if  it  be, 
'tis  a  hardship  of  the  law's  making,  and 
not  of  mine  nor  of  my  lord's;  and  none 
have  suffered  by  it  (at  least  in  our  day) 
but  those  who  had  broken  the  law. 

The  serjeant  then  stopped  a  minute,  and 
whispered  with  his  junior.  After  which 
he  turned  to  the  judge.  "My  lord,  we 
.that  are  of  counsel  for  the  crown  desire  to 
do  nothing  that  is  hard  where  a  person's 
life  is  at  stake.  We  yield  to  the  prisoner 
any  indulgence  for  which  your  lordship 
can  find  a  precedent  in  your  reading;  but 
no  more :  and  so  we  leave  the  matter  to 
you." 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns.  Crier,  pro- 
claim silence. 

The  Crier.  Oyez!  Oyez!  Oyez!  His 
majesty's  justices  do  strictly  charge  all 
manner  of  persons  to  keep  silence,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment. 

The  Judge.  Prisoner,  what  my  broth- 
er Wiltshire  says,  the  law  is  clear  in.  There 
is  no  precedent  for  what  you  ask,  and 
the  contrary  practice  stares  us  in  the  face 
for  centuries.  What  seems  to  you  a  par- 
tial practice,  and,  to  be  frank,  some  learned 
persons  are  of  your  mind,  must  be  set 
against  this — that  in  capital  cases  the  bur- 
den of  proof  lies  on  the  crown,  and  not  on 
the  accused.  Also  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
you  all  the  assistance  I  can,  and  that  I 
shall  do.  Thus  then  it  is:  you  can  be 
allowed  counsel  to  examine  your  own 
witnesses,  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
for  the  crown,  and  speak  to  points  of  law, 
to  be  started  by  yourself —but  no  further. 


He  then  asked  her  what  gentleman  there 
present  he  should  assign  to  her  for  counsel, 

Her  reply  to  this  inquiry  took  the  whole 
court  by  surprise,  and  made  her  solicitor, 
Houseman,  very  miserable.  "None,  my 
lord,"  said  she.  "Half-justice  is  injus- 
tice; and  I  will  lend  it  no  color.  I  will 
not  set  able  men  to  fight  for  me  with  their 
hands  tied,  against  men  as  able  whose 
hands  be  free.  Counsel  on  terms  so  par- 
tial, I  will  have  none.  My  counsel  shall 
be  three,  and  no  more — -"Yourself,  my  lord, 
my  Innocence,  and  the  Lord  God  Omnis- 
cient." 

These  words,  grandly  uttered,  caused  a 
dead  silence  in  the  court,  but  only  for  a 
few  moments.  It  was  broken  by  the  loud 
mechanical  voice  of  the  crier,  who  pro- 
claimed silence,  and  then  called  the  names 
of  the  jury  that  were  to  try  this  cause. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  listened  keenly  to  the  names 
— familiar  and  bourgeois  names,  that  now 
seemed  real ;  for  they  who  owned  them  held 
her  life  in  their  hands. 

Each  juryman  was  sworn  in  the  grand 
old  form,  now  slightly  curtailed. 

"Joseph  King,  look  upon  the  prisoner. — 
You  shall  well  and  truly  try,  and  true  de- 
li verence  make,  between  our  sovereign  lord 
the  king  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  whom 
you  shall  have  in  charge,  and  a  true  ver- 
dict give,  according  to  the  evidence.  So 
help  you  God." 

Mr.  Whitworth  for  the  crown,  then 
opened  the  case,  but  did  little  more  thair 
translate  the  indictment  into  more  rational 
language. 

He  sat  down,  and  Serjeant  Wiltshire  ad- 
dressed the  court  somewhat  after  this  fash- 
ion— 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship  and  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  is  a  case  of 
great  expectation  and  importance.  The 
•prisoner  at  the  bar,  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth  and  education,  and,  as  you  must 
have  already  perceived,  by  breeding  also, 
stands  indicted  for  no  less  a  crime  than 
murder. 

"  I  need  not  paint  to  you  the  heinousness 
of  this  crime:  you  have  but  to  consult  your 
own  breasts.  Whoever  saw  the  ghastly 
corpse  of  the  victim  weltering  in  its  blood, 
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and  did  not  feel  his  own  blood  run  cold 
through  his  veins?  Has  the  murderer  fled? 
With  what  eagerness  do  we  pursue !  with 
what  zeal  apprehend!  with  what  joy  do 
we  bring  him  to  justice!  Even  the  dread- 
ful sentence  of  death  does  not  shock  us, 
when  pronounced  upon  him.  We  hear  it 
with  solemn  satisfaction ;  and  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  Divine  sentence,  'Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed.' 

"  But  if  this  be  the  case  in  every  com- 
mon murder,  what  shall  be  thought  of  her 
who  has  murdered  her  husband — the  man 
in  whose  arms  she  has  lain,  and  whom  she 
has  sworn  at  God's  altar  to  love  and  cher- 
ish? Such  a  murderer  is  a  robber  as  well  as 
an  assassin ;  for  she  robs  her  own  children  of 
their  father,  that  tender  parent,  who  can 
never  be  replaced  in  this  world. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  will,  I  fear,  be  proved 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  hath  been 
guilty  of  murder  in  this  high  degree; 
and,  though  I  will  endeavor  rather  to" 
extenuate  than  to  aggravate,  yet  I  trust 
[sic]  I  have  a  history  to  open  as  will  shock 
the  ears  of  all  who  hear  me. 

"Mr.  Griffith  Gaunt,  the  unfortunate 
deceased,  was  a  man  of  descent  and  wor- 
ship. As  to  his  character,  it  was  inoffen- 
sive. He  was  known  as  a  worthy,  kindly 
gentleman,  deeply  attached  to  her  who 
now  stands  accused  of  his  murder.  They 
lived  happily  together  for  some  years ;  but 
unfortunately  there  was  a  thorn  in  the  rose 
of  their  wedded  life :  he  was  of  the  Church 
of  England;  she  was,  and  is,  a  Roman 
Catholic.  This  led  to  disputes;  and  no 
wonder,  since  this  same  unhappy  differ- 
ence hath  more  than  once  embroiled  a 
nation,  let  alone  a  single  family.  ' 

"Well,  gentlemen,  about  a  year  ago 
there  was  a  more  violent  quarrel  than  us- 
ual between  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar ;  and  the  deceased  left  his  home 
for  several  months. 

"  He  returned  upon  a  certain  day  in  this 
year,  and  a  reconciliation,  real  or  apparent, 
took  place.  He  left  home  again  soon  after- 
ward but  only  for  a  short  period.  On  the 
loth  of  last  October  he  suddenly  returned 
for  good,  as  he  intended ;  and  here  begins 


the  tragedy,  to  which  what  I  have  hither- 
to related  was  but  the  prologue. 

"Scarce  an  hour  before  he  came,  one 
Thomas  Leicester  entered  the  house.  Now 
this  Thomas  Leicester  was  a  creature  of 
the  prisoner's.  He  had  been  her  game- 
keeper, and  was  now  a  peddler.  It  was 
the  prisoner  who  set  him  up  as  a  peddler, 
and  purchased  the  wares  to  start  him  in 
his  trade. 

"Gentlemen,  this  peddler,  as  I  shall 
prove,  was,  concealed  in  the  house  when 
the  deceased  arrived.  One  Caroline  Ryder, 
who  is  the  prisoner's  gentlewoman,  was  the 
person  who  first  informed  her  of  Leices- 
ter's arrival,  and  it  seems  she  was  much 
moved :  Mrs.  Ryder  will  tell  you  she  fell 
into  hysterics.  But,  soon  after,  her  hus- 
band's arrival  was  announced,  and  then 
the  passion  was  of  a  very  different  kind. 
So  violent  was  her  rage  against  this  un- 
happy man  that,  for  once,  she  forgot  all 
prudence,  and  threatened  his  life  before  a 
witness.  Yes, 'gentlemen,  we  shall  prove 
that  this  gentlewoman,  who  in  appearance 
and  manners  might  grace  a  court,  was  so 
transported  out  of  her  usual  self  that  she 
held  up  a  knife — a  knife,  gentlemen — and 
vowed  to  put  it  into  her  husband's  heart. 
And  this  was  no  mere  temporary  ebullition 
of  wrath.  We  shall  see  presently  that, 
long  after  she  had  had  time  to  cool,  she 
repeated  this  menace  to  the  unfortunate 
man's  face.  The  first  threat,  however,  was 
uttered  in  her  own  bedroom,  before  her 
confidential  servant,  Caroline  Ryder  afore- 
said. But  now  the  scene  shifts.  She  has, 
to  all  appearance,  recovered  herself,  and 
sits  smiling  at  the  head  of  her  table ;  for, 
you  must  know,  she  entertained  company 
that  night — persons  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  county.    • 

"Presently,  her  husband,  all  unconscious 
of  the  terrible  sentiments  she  entertained 
toward  him,  and  the  fearful  purpose  she 
had  announced,  enters  the  room,  makes 
obeisance  to  his  guests,  and  goes  to  take 
his  wife's  hand. 

"What  does  she?  She  draws  back  with 
so  strange  a  look,  and  such  forbidding 
words,  that  the  company  were  disconcerted. 
Consternation  fell  on  all  present;  and  ere 
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long  they  made  their  excuses,  and  left  the 
house.  Thus  the  prisoner  was  left  alone 
with  her  husband;  but,  meantime,  curios- 
ity had  been  excited  by  her  strange  con- 
duct, and  some  of  the  servants,  with  for- 
boding  hearts,  listened  at  the  door  of  the 
dining-room.  What  did  they  hear,  gentle- 
men? A  furious  quarrel,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  deceased  was  comparatively  pas- 
sive, and  the  prisoner  again  threatened  his 
life,  with  vehemence.  Her  passion,  it  is 
clear,  had  not  cooled. 

"Now  it  may  fairly  be  alleged,  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown  were  on  one  side  of  the  door,  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased  on  the  other,  and 
that  such  evidence  should  be  received  with 
caution.  I  grant  this — where  it  is  not  sus- 
tained by  other  circumstances,  or  by  direct 
proofs.  Let  us  then  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  this  doubt,  and  let  us  inquire  how 
the  deceased  himself  understood  her — he, 
who  not  only  heard  the  words,  and  the  ac- 
cents, but  saw  the  looks, '  whatever  they 
were,  that  accompanied  them. 

"Gentlemen,  he  was  a  man  of  known 
courage  and  resolution;  yet  he  was  found, 
after  this  terrible  interview,  much  cowed 
and  dejected.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Ryder  of 
his  death  as  an  event  not  far  distant,  and 
so  went  to  his  bedroom  in  a  melancholy 
and  foreboding  state.  And  where  was 
that  bedroom?  He  was  thrust,  by  his 
wife's  orders,  into  a  small  chamber,  and 
not  allowed  to  enter  hers — he,  the  master 
of  the  house,  her  husband,  and  her  lord. 

"But  this  interpretation  of  the  prisoner's 
words  did  not  end  there.  He  left  us  a  fur- 
ther comment  by  his  actions  next  ensuing. 
He  dared  not — (I  beg  pardon,  this  is  my 
inference:  receive  it  as  such) — he  did  not, 
remain  in  that  house  a  single  night.  He 
at  all  events  bolted  his  chamber  door  in- 
side; and  in  the  very  dead  of  night,  not- 
withstanding the  fatigues  of  the  day's 
journey  (for  he  had  ridden  some  distance), 
he  let  himself  out  by  the  window,  and 
reached  the  ground  safely,  though  it  was  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet — a  leap,  gentlemen, 
that  few  of  us  would  venture  to  take.  But 
what  will  not  men  risk  when  distraction 
is  at  their  heels?     He  did  not  wait  even 


to  saddle  his  horse,  but  fled  on  foot.  Un- 
happy man,  he  fled  from  danger,  and  met 
his  death. 

"  From  the  hour  when  he  went  up  to  bed, 
none  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  ever  saw 
Griffith  Gaunt  alive;  but  one  Thomas 
Hayes,  a  laborer,  saw  him  walking  in  a 
certain  direction  at  one  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing; and  behind  him,  gentlemen,  there 
walked  another  man. 

"  Who  was  that  other  man? 

"  When  I  have  told  you  (and  this  is  an 
essential  feature  of  the  case)  how  the 
prisoner  was  employed  during  the  time 
that  her  husband  lay  quaking  in  his  little 
room,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  escape — 
when  I  have  told  you  this,  I  fear  you  will 
divine  who  it  was  that  followed  the  de- 
ceased, and  for  what  purpose. 

"Gentlemen,  when  the  prisoner  had 
threatened  her  husband  in  person,  as  I 
have  described,  she  retired  to  her  own 
room,  but  not  to  sleep.  She  ordered  her 
maid,  Mrs.  Ryder,  to  bring  Thomas  Leices- 
ter to  her  chamber.  Yes,  gentlemen,  she 
received  this  peddler,  at  midnight,  in  her 
bedchamber. 

"  Now,  an  act  so  strange  as  this  admits, 
I  think,  but  of  two  interpretations.  Either 
she  had  a  guilty  amour  with  this  fellow, 
or  she  had  some  extraordinary  need  of  his 
services.  Her  whole  character,  by  consent 
of  the  witnesses,  renders  it  very  improb- 
able that  she  would  descend  to  a  low 
amour.  Moreover,  she  acted  too  publicly 
in  the  matter.  The  man,  as  we  know, 
was  her  tool,  her  creature :  she  had  bought 
his  wares  for  him,  and  set  him  up  as  a 
peddler.  She  openly  summoned  him  to 
her  presence,  and  kept  him  there  about 
half  an  hour. 

"  He  '■  went  from  her,  and  very  soon 
after  is  seen,  by  Thomas  Hayes,  follow- 
ing Griffith  Gaunt,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning — that  Griffith  Gaunt  who  after 
that  hour  was  never  seen  alive. 

"Gentlemen,  up  to  this  point  the  evi- 
dence is  clear,  connected,  and  cogent;  but 
it  rarely  happens  in  cases  of  murder  that 
any  human  eye  sees  the  very  blow  struck. 
The  penalty  is  too  severe  for  such  an  act 
to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  an  eye-wit- 
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ness;  and  not  one  murderer  in  ten  could 
be  convicted  without  the  help  of  circum- 
stantial evidence. 

"  The  next  link,  however,  is  taken  up  by 
an  ear- witness ;  and,  in  some  cases,  the  ear 
is  even  better  evidence  than  the  eye — for 
instance,  as  to  the  discharge  of  firearms — 
for  by  the  eye  alone,  we  could  not  positive- 
ly tell  whether  a  pistol  had  gone  off  or  had 
but  flashed  in  the  pan.  Well,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Gaunt 
was  last  seen  alive — which  was  by  Thomas 
Hayes — Mrs.  Ryder,  who  had  retired  to 
her  bedroom,  heard  the  said  Gaunt  dis- 
tinctly cry  for  help;  she  also  heard  a 
pistol-shot  discharged.  This  took  place 
by  the  side  of  a  lake  or  large  pond  near 
the  house,  called  the  mere.  Mrs.  Eyder 
alarmed  the  house,  and  she  and  the  other 
servants  proceeded  to  her  master's  room. 
They  found  it  bolted  from  the  inside. 
They  broke  it  open.  Mr.  Gaunt  had 
escaped  by  the  window,  as  I  have  al- 
ready told  you. 

"Presently  in  comes  the  prisoner  from 
out  of  doors.  This  was  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Now  she  appears  to  have 
seen  at  once  that  she  must  explain  her  be- 
ing abroad  at  that  time,  so  she  told  Mrs. 
Ryder  she  had  been  out — praying." 

(Here  some  people  laughed  harshly, 
but  were  threatened  severely,  and  sil- 
enced.) 

"  Is  that  credible?  Do  people  go  out  of 
doors  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
pray?  Nay,  but  I  fear  it  was  to  do  an 
act  that  years  of  prayer  and  penitence 
cannot  efface. 

"  From  that  moment  Mr.  Gaunt  was  seen 
no  more  among  living  men.  And  what 
made  his  disappearance  the  more  myste- 
rious was  that  he  had  actually  at  this  time 
just  inherited  largely  from  his  namesake, 
Mr.  Gaunt  of  Coggleswade ;  and  his  own 
interest,  and  that  of  the  other  legatees,  re- 
quired his  immediate  presence.  Mr.  At- 
kins, the  testator's  solicitor,  advertised  for 
this  unfortunate  gentleman ;  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  claim  his  fortune.  Then  plain 
men  began  to  put  this  and  that  together, 
and  cried  out,  'Foul  play!' 

"  Justice  was  set  in  motion  at  last,  but 


was  embarrassed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  could  not  be 
found. 

"  At  last,  Mr.  Atkins,  the  solicitor,  being 
unable  to  get  the  estate  I  have  mentioned 
administered,  for  want  of  proof  of  Griffith 
Gaunt's  decease,  entered  heartily  in  this 
affair,  on  mere  civil  grounds.  He  asked 
the  prisoner,  before  several  witnesses,  if 
she  would  permit  him  to  drag  that  piece 
of  water  by  the  side  of  which  Mr.  Gaunt 
was  heard  to- cry  for  help,  and,  after  that, 
seen  no  more. 

"The  prisoner  did  not  reply,  but  Mr. 
Houseman,  her  solicitor,  a  very  worthy 
man,  who  has,  I  believe,  or  had,  up  to 
that  moment,  a  sincere  conviction  of  her 
innocence,  answered  for  her,  and  told  Mr. 
Atkins  he  was  welcome  to  drag  it  or  drain 
it.  Then  the  prisoner  said  nothing.  She 
fainted  away. 

"  After  this  you  may  imagine  with  what 
expectation  the  water  was  dragged.  Gen- 
tlemen, after  hours  of  fruitless  labor,  a 
body  was  found. 

"But  here  an  unforeseen  circumstance 
befriended  the  prisoner.  It  seems  that 
piece  of  water  swarms  with  enormous 
pike  and  other  ravenous  fish.  These  had 
so  horribly  mutilated  the  deceased,  that  nei- 
ther form  nor  feature  remained  to  swear 
by ;  and  as  the  law  wisely  and  humanely 
demands  that  in  these  cases  a  body  shall 
be  identified  beyond  doubt,  justice  bade 
fair  to  be  baffled  again.  But  lo!  as  often 
happens  in  cases  of  murder,  Providence 
interposed  and  pointed  with  unerring  finger 
to  a  slight,  but  infallible  mark.  The  de- 
ceased gentleman  was  known  to  have  a 
large  mole  over  his  left  temple.  It  had 
been  noticed  by  his  servants  and  his  neigh- 
bors.. Well,  gentlemen,  the  greedy  fish 
had  spared  this  mole — spared  it,  perhaps, 
by  His  command,  who  bade  the  whale  swal- 
low Jonah,  yet  not  destroy  him.  There  it 
was,  clear  and  infallible.  It  was  examined 
by  several  witnesses;  it  was  recognized. 
It  completed  that  chain  of  evidence,  some 
of  it  direct,  some  of  it  circumstantial, 
which  I  have  laid  before  you  very  briefly, 
and  every  part  of  which  I  shall  now  sup- 
port by  credible  witnesses." 
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He  called  thirteen  witnesses,  including 
Mr.  Atkins,  Thomas  Hayes,  Jane  Banis- 
ter, Caroline  Ryder,  and  others ;  and  their 
evidence  in  chief  bore  out  every  positive 
statement  the  counsel  had  made. 

In  cross-examining  these  witnesses,  Mrs. 
Gaunt  took  a  line  that  agreeably  surprised 
the  court.  It  was  not  for  nothing  she  had 
studied  a  hundred  trials,  with  a  woman's 
observation  and  patient  docility.  She  had 
found  out  how  bad  people  plead  their  own 
causes,  and  had  noticed  the  reasons:  one 
of  which  is  that  they  say  too  much,  and 
stray  from  the  point.  The  line  she  took, 
with  one  exception,  was  keen  brevity. 

She  cross-examined  Thomas  Hayes  as 
follows. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

"  You  say  the  peddler  was  a  hundred 
yards  behind  my  husband.  Which  of  the 
two  men  was  walking  fastest?  " 

Thomas  Hayes  considered  a  moment. 
"  Well,  dame,  I  think  the  squire  was  walk- 
ing rather  the  smartest  of  the  two." 

"Did  the  peddler  seem  likely  to  over- 
take him?" 

"  Nay.  Ye  see,  dame,  squire  he  walked 
straight  on ;  but  the  peddler  he  took  both 
sides  of  the  road  at  onst,  as  the  saying  is." 

Prisoner:  Forgive  me,  Thomas,  but  I 
don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Hayes  (compassionately).  How  should 
ye?  You  are  never  worse  for  liquor,  the 
likes  of  you. 

Prisoner  (very  keenly).  Oh,  he  was  in 
liquor,  was  he? 

Hayes.  Come,  dame,  you  do  brew  good 
ale  at  Hernshaw  Castle.  Ye  needn't  go 
to  deny  that ;  for,  Lord  knows,  'tis  no  sin ; 
and  a  poor  fellow  may  be  jolly,  yet  not  to 
say  drunk. 

Judge  (sternly).  Witness,  attend,  and 
answer  directly. 

Prisoner.  Nay,  my  lord,  'tis  a  plain 
country  body,  and  means  no  ill.  Good 
Thomas,  be  so  much  my  friend  as  to  an- 
swer plainly.  Was  the  man  drunk  or 
sober? 

Hayes.  All  I  know  is  he  went  from 
one  side  o'  the  road  to  t'other. 


Prisoner.  Thomas  Hayes,  as  you  hope 
to  be  saved  eternally,  was  the  peddler 
drunk  or  sober? 

Hayes.  Well,  if  I  must  tell  on  my 
neighbor  or  else  be  damned,  then  that 
there  peddler  was  as  drunk  as  a  lord. 

Here,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the 
trial,  the  laughter  was  irrepressible,  and 
Mrs.  Gaunt  sat  quietly  down  (for  she  was 
allowed  a  seat),  and  said  no  more. 

To  the  surgeon  who  had  examined  the 
body  officially,  she  put  this  question :  "  Did 
you  find  any  signs  of  violence?  " 

Surgeon.  None  whatever;  but  then 
there  was  nothing  to  go  by,  except  the 
head  and  the  bones. 

Prisoner.  Have  you  experience  in  this 
kind?  I  mean  have  you  inspected  mur- 
dered bodies? 

Surgeon.    Yes. 

Prisoner.     How  many? 

Surgeon.     Two  before  this. 

Prisoner.  Oh,  pray,  pray,  do  not  say 
"  before  this ! "  I  have  great  hopes  no 
murder  at  all  hath  been  committed  here. 
Let  us  keep  to  plain  cases.  Please  you 
describe  the  injuries  in  those  two  un- 
doubted cases. 

Surgeon.  In  Wellyn's  the  skull  was 
fractured  in  two  places.  In  Sherrett's 
the  right  arm  was  broken,  and  there 
were  some  contusions  on  the  head;  but 
the  cause  of  death  was  a  stab  that  pene- 
trated the  lungs. 

Prisoner.  Suppose  Wellyn's  murderers 
had  thrown  his  body  into  the  water,  and 
the  fishes  had  so  mutilated  it  as  they  have 
this  one,  could  you  by  your  art  have  de- 
tected the  signs  of  violence? 

Surgeon.  Certainly.  The  man's  skull 
was  fractured.     Wellyn's,  I  mean. 

Prisoner.  I  put  the  same  question  with 
regard  to  Sherrett's. 

Surgeon.  I  cannot  answer  it;  here  the 
lungs  were  devoured  by  the  fishes;  no 
signs  of  lesion  can  be  detected  in  an  organ 
that  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Prisoner.  This  is  too  partial.  Why 
select  one  injury  out  of  several? — What  I 
ask  is  this :  could  you  have  detected  vio- 
lence in  Sherrett's  case,  although  the  fishes 
had  eaten  the  flesh  off  his  body? 
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Surgeon.  I  answer  that  the  minor  in- 
juries of  Sherrett  would  have  been  equally 
perceptible,  to  wit:  the  bruises  on  the 
head,  and  the  broken  arm;  but  not  the 
perforation  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  it  was 
killed  the  man. 

Prisoner.  Then,  so  far  as  you  know, 
and  can  swear,  about  murder,  more  blows 
have  always  been  struck  than  one,  and 
some  of  the  blows  struck  in  Sherrett's 
case,  and  Wellyn's,  would  have  left  traces 
that  fishes'  teeth  could  not  efface? 

Surgeon.  That  is  so,  if  I  am  to  be 
peevishly  confined  to  my  small  and  nar- 
row experience  of  murdered  bodies.  But 
my  general  knowledge  of  the  many  waj's 
in  which  life  may  be  taken  by  violence — 

The  judge  stopped  him,  and  said  that 
could  hardly  be  admitted  as  evidence 
against  his  actual  experience. 

The  prisoner  put  a  drawing  of  the  castle, 
the  mere,  and  the  bridge,  into  the  wit- 
nesses* .  hands,  and  elicited  that  it  was 
correct,  and  also  the  distances  marked  on 
it.  They  had,  in  fact,  been  measured  ex- 
actly for  her. 

The  hobnailed  shoes  were  produced,  and 
she  made  some  use  of  them,  particularly 
in  cross-examining  Jane  Banister. 

Prisoner.  Look  at  those  shoes.  Saw 
you  ever  the  like  on  Mr.  Gaunt's  feet? 

Jane.     That  I  never  did,  dame. 

Prisoner.  What,  not  when  he  came 
into  the  kitchen  on  the  loth  of  October? 

Jane.  Nay,  he  was  booted.  By  the 
same  token  I  saw  the  boy  a  cleaning  of 
them  for  supper. 

Prisoner.  Those  boots,  when  you  broke 
into  his  room,  did  you  find  them? 

Jane.  Nay,  when  the  man  went  his 
boots  went;  as  reason  was.  We  found 
naught  of  his  but  a  soiled  glove. 

Prisoner.     Had  the  peddler  boots  on? 

Jane.  Alas!  who  ever  seed  a  booted 
peddler? 

Prisoner.  Had  he  these  very  shoes  on  ? 
Look  at  them. 

Jane.  I  couldn't  say  for  that.  He  had 
shoon,  for  they  did  properly  clatter  on  my 
bricks. 

Judge.  Clatter  on  her  bricks!  What 
in  the  world  does  she  mean? 


Prisoner.  I  think  she  means  on  the 
floor  of  her  kitchen.  'Tis  a  brick  floor,  if 
I  remember  right. 

Judge.  Good  woman,  say,  is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Jane.     Ay,  an't  please  you,  my  lord. 

Prisoner.  Had  the  peddler  a  mole  on 
his  forehead? 

Jane.  Not  that  I  know  on.  I  never 
took  so  much  notice  of  the  man.  But,  la, 
dame,  now  I  look  at  you,  I  don't  believe 
you  was  ever  the  one  to  murder  our  mas- 
ter. 

Wiltshire.  We  don't  want  your  opin- 
ion.    Confine  yourself  to  facts. 

Prisoner.  You  heard  me  rating  my 
husband  on  that  night :  what  was  it  I  said 
about  the  constables — do  you  remember? 

Jane.  La,  dame,  I  wouldn't  ask  that 
if  I  was  in  your  place. 

Prisoner.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  advice ;  but  answer  me — truly. 

Jane.  Well,  if  you  will  have  it,  I 
think  you  said  they  should  be  here  in  the 
morning.  But,  indeed,  good  gentlemen, 
her  bark  was  always  worse  than  her  bite, 
poor  soul. 

Judge.  Here.  That  meant  at  Hern- 
shaw  Castle,  I  presume. 

Jane.  Ay,  my  lord,  an'  if  it  please 
your  lordship's  honor's  worship. 

Mrs.  Gaunt,  husbanding  the  patience  of 
the  court,  put  no  questions  at  all  to  several 
witnesses;  but  she  cross-examined  Mrs. 
Ryder  very  closely.  This  was  necessary ; 
for  Ryder  was  a  fatal  witness.  Her  mem- 
ory had  stored  every  rash  and  hasty  word 
the  poor  lady  had  uttered ;  and,  influenced 
either  by  animosity  or  prejudice,  she  put 
the  worst  color  on  every  suspicious  circum- 
stance. She  gave  her  damnatory  evidence 
neatly,  and  clearly,  and  with  a  seeming 
candor  and  regret  that  disarmed  sus- 
picion. 

When  her  examination  in  chief  con- 
cluded, there  was  but  one  opinion  among 
the  bar,  and  the  auditors  in  general,  name- 
ly, that  the  maid  had  hanged  the  mistress. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  herself  felt  she  had  a  ter- 
rible antagonist  to  deal  with,  and,  when 
she  rose  to  cross-examine  her,  she  looked 
paler  than  she  had  done  all  through  the  trial. 
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She  rose,  but  seemed  to  ask  herself  how 
to  begin ;  and  her  pallor  and  her  hesitation, 
while  they  excited  some  little  sympathy, 
confirmed  the  unfavorable  impression. 
She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  witness,  as  if 
to  discover  where  she  was  most  vulnerable. 
Mrs.  Ryder  returned  her  gaze  calmly.  The 
court  was  hushed;  for  it  was  evident  a 
duel  was  coming  between  two  women  of 
no  common  ability. 

The  opening  rather  disappointed  expec- 
tation. Mrs.  Gaunt  seemed,  by  her  man- 
ner, desirous  to  propitiate  the  witness. 

Prisoner  (very  civilly).  You  say  you 
brought  Thomas  Leicester  to  my  bedroom 
on  that  terrible  night? 

Ryder  (civilly).     Yes,  madam. 

Prisoner.  And  you  say  he  stayed  there 
half  an  hour? 

Ryder.     Yes,  madam ;  he  did. 

Prisoner.  May  I  inquire  how  you  know 
he  stayed  just  half  an  hour? 

Ryder.  My  watch  told  me  that,  madam. 
I  brought  him  to  you  at  a  quarter  past 
eleven ;  and  you  did  not  ring  for  me  till  a 
quarter  to  twelve. 

Prisoner.  And  when  I  did  ring  for 
you,  what  then? 

Ryder.  I  came  and  took  the  man  away, 
by  your  orders. 

Prisoner.     At  a  quarter  to  twelve? 

Ryder.     At  a  quarter  to  twelve. 

Prisoner.  This  Leicester  was  a  lover 
of  yours? 

Ryder.     Not  he. 

Prisoner.  Oh,  fie!  Why,  he  offered  you 
marriage;  it  went  so  far  as  that. 

Ryder.  Oh,  that  was  before  you  set 
him  up  peddler. 

Prisoner.  'Twas  so ;  but  he  was  single 
for  your  sake,  and  he  renewed  his  offer 
that  very  night.  Come,  do  not  forswear 
yourself  about  a  trifle. 

Ryder.  Trifle,  indeed!  Why,  if  he  did, 
what  has  that  to  do  with  the  murder? 
You'll  do  yourself  no  good,  madam,  by 
going  about  so: 

Wiltshire.  Really,  madam,  this  is  be- 
side the  mark. 

Prisoner.  If  so,  it  can  do  your  case  no 
harm.  My  lord,  you  did  twice  interrupt 
the  learned  counsel,  and  forbade  him  to 


lead  his  witnesses ;  I  not  once,  for  I  am  for 
stopping  no  mouths,  but  sifting  all  to  the 
bottom.  Now,  I  implore  you  to  let  me  have 
fair  play  in  my  turn,  and  an  answer  from 
this  slippery  witness. 

Judge.  Prisoner,  I  do  not  quite  see  your 
drift;  but  God  forbid  you  should  be  ham- 
pered in  your  defense.  Witness,  by  vir- 
tue of  your  oath,  reply  directly.  Did  this 
peddler  offer  you  marriage  that  night  after 
he  left  the  prisoner? 

Ryder.     My  lord,  he  did. 

Prisoner.  And  confided  to  you  he  had 
orders  to  kill  Mr.  Gaunt? 

Ryder.  Not  he,  madam :  that  was  not 
the  way  to  win  me.     He  knew  that. 

Prisoner.  What!  did  not  his  terrible 
purpose  peep  out  all  the  time  he  was  mak- 
ing love  to  you? 

No  reply. 

Prisoner,  You  had  the  kitchen  to  your 
two  selves?     Come,  don't  hesitate. 

Ryder.  The  other  servants  were  gone 
to  bed.  You  kept  the  man  so  late. 

Prsioner.  Oh,  I  mean  no  reflection  on 
your  prudence.  You  went  out  of  doors 
with  your  wooer;  just  to  see  him  off. 

Ryder.  Not  I.  What  for?  I  had  no- 
body to  make  away  with.  I  just  opened 
the  door  for  him,  bolted  it  after  him,  and 
went  straight  to  my  bedroom. 

Prisoner.  How  long  had  you  been 
there  when  you  heard  the  cry  of  help? 

Ryder.  Scarce  ten  minutes.  I  had  not 
taken  my  stays  off. 

Prisoner.  If  you  and  Thomas  Hayes 
speak  true,  that  gives  half  an  hour  you 
were  making  love  with  the  murderer  after 
he  left  me.     Am  I  correct? 

The  witness  now  saw  whither  she  had 
been  led,  and  changed  her  manner:  she 
became  sullen,  and  watched  an  opportunity 
to  stab. 

Prisoner.     Had  he  a  mole  on  his  brow? 

Ryder.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Prisoner.  Why,  where  were  your  eyes 
then,  when  the  murderer  saluted  you  at 
parting? 

Ryder's  eyes  flashed;  but  she  felt  her 
temper  tried,  and  governed  it  all  the  more 
severely.  She  treated  the  question  with 
silent  contempt.     • 
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Prisoner.  But  you  pass  for  a  discreet 
woman ;  perhaps  you  looked  modestly  down 
when  the  assassin  saluted  you? 

Ryder.    If  he  saluted  me,  perhaps  I  did. 

Prisoner.  In  that  case  you  could  not 
see  his  mole ;  but  you  must  have  noticed 
his  shoes.  "Were  these  the  shoes  he  wore? 
Look  at  them  well. 

Ryder  (after  inspecting  them).  I  do 
not  recognize  them. 

Prisoner.  Will  you  swear  these  were 
not  the  shoes  he  had  on? 

Ryder.  How  can  I  swear  that?  I  know 
nothing  about  the  man's  shoes.  If  you 
please,  my  lord,  am  I  to  be  kept  here  all 
day  with  her  foolish,  trifling  questions? 

Judge.  All  day,  and  all  night  too,  if 
Justice  requires  it.  The  law  is  not  swift  to 
shed  blood. 

Prisoner.  My  lord  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  were  here  before  you,  and  will 
be  kept  here  after  you.  Prithee,  attend. 
Look  at  that  drawing  of  Hernshaw  Castle 
and  Hernshaw  Mere.  Now  take  this  pen- 
cil, and  mark  your  bedroom  on  the  draw- 
ing. 

The  pencil  was  taken  from  the  prisoner, 
and  handed  to  Ryder.  She  waited,  like 
a  cat,*till  it  came  close  to  her;  then  re- 
coiled with  an  admirable  scream.  "Me 
handle  a  thing  hot  from  the  hand  of  a 
murderess !    It  makes  me  trembl  e  all  over ! " 

This  cruel  stab  affected  the  prisoner  vis- 
ibly. She  put  her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  faltered  out  a  re- 
quest to  the  judge  that  she  might  sit  down 
a  minute. 

Judge.  To  be  sure  you  may.  And  you,  my 
good  woman,  must  not  run  before  the  court. 
By  law  a  prisoner  is  innocent  till  found 
guilty  by  his  peers.  How  do  you  know 
what  evidence  she  may  have  in  store?  At 
present  we  have  only  heard  one'  side.  Be 
more  moderate. 

The  prisoner  rose  promptly  to  her  feet. 
"  My  lord,  I  welcome  the  insult  that  has 
disgusted  your  lordship  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  and  won  me  those  good  words 
of  comfort."  To  Ryder:  "What  sort  of  a 
night  was  it?  " 

Ryder.  Very  little. moon,  but  a  clear, 
starry  night. 


Prisoner.  Could  you  see  the  mere,  and 
the  banks? 

Ryder.  Nay,  but  so  much  of  it  as  faced 
my  window. 

Prisoner.  Have  you  marked  your  win- 
dow? 

Ryder.     I  have. 

Prisoner.  Now  mark  the  place  where 
you  heard  Mr.  Gaunt  cry  for  help. 

Ryder.  'Twas  about  here — under  these 
trees.  And  that  is  why  I  could  not  see 
him:  along  of  the  shadow. 

Prisoner.  Possibly.  Did  you  see  me 
on  that  side  the  mere? 

Ryder.     No. 

Prisoner.  What  colored  dress  had  I 
on  at  that  time? 

Ryder.     White  satin. 

Prisoner.  Then  you  could  have  seen 
me,  even  among  the  trees,  had  I  been  on 
that  side  the  mere? 

Ryder.  I  can't  say.  However,  I  never 
said  you  were  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
deed  was  done ;  but  you  were  out  of  doors. 

Prisoner.     How  do  you  know  that? 

Ryder.     Why,  you  told  me  so  yourself. 

Prisoner.  Then,  that  is  my  evidence, 
not  yours.  Swear  to  no  more  than  you 
know.  Had  my  husband,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, a  reason  for  absconding  suddenly  ? 

Ryder.     Yes,  he  had. 

Prisoner.     What  was  it? 

Ryder.     Fear  of  you. 

Prisoner.  Nay,  I  mean,  had  he  not 
something  to  fear,  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  I  am  charged  with  ? 

Ryder.  You  know  best,  madam.  I 
would  gladly  serve  you,  but  I  cannot 
guess  what  you  are  driving  at. 

The  prisoner  was  taken  aback  by  this 
impudent  reply.  She  hesitated  to  force 
her  servant  to  expose  a  husband,  whom 
she  believed  to  be  living :  and  her  hesita- 
tion looked  like  discomfiture;  and  Ryder 
was  victorious  in  that  encounter. 

By  this  time  they  were  both  thoroughly 
embittered,  and  it  was  war  to  the  knife. 

Prisoner.  You  listened  to  our  unhappy 
quarrel  that  night? 

Ryder.     Quarrel !  'twas  all  on  one  side. 

Prisoner.  How  did  you  understand 
what  I  said  to  him  about  the  constables? 
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Ryder.  Constables !  I  never  heard  you 
say  the  word. 

Prisoner.     Oh ! 

Ryder.  Neither  when  you  threatened 
him  with  your  knife  to  me,  nor  when  you 
threatened  him  to  his  face. 

Prisoner.  Take  care:  you  forget  that 
Jane  Banister  heard  me.  "Was  her  ear 
nearer  the  keyhole  than  yours? 

Ryder.  Jane !  she  is  a  simpleton.  You 
could  make  her  think  she  heard  anything. 
I  noticed  you  put  the  words  in  her  mouth. 

Prisoner.  God  forgive  you,  you  naughty 
woman.  You  had  better  have  spoken  the 
truth. 

Ryder.  My  lord,  if  you  please,  am  I  to 
be  miscalled — by  a  murderess? 

Judge.  Come,  come,  this  is  no  place 
for  recrimination. 

The  prisoner  now  stooped  and  examined 
her  papers,  and  took  a  distinct  line  of 
cross-examination. 

Prisoner  (with  apparent  carelessness). 
At  all  events,  you  are  a  virtuous  woman, 
Mrs.  Ryder? 

Ryder.  Yes,  madam,  as  virtuous  as 
yourself,   to  say  the  least. 

Prisoner  (still  more  carelessly).  Mar- 
ried or  single? 

Ryder.     Single,  and  like  to  be. 

Prisoner.  Yes,  if  I  remember  right.  I 
made  a  point  of  that  before  I  engaged  you 
as  my  maid ! 

Ryder.     I  believe  the  question  was  put. 

Prisoner.  Here  is  the  answer  in  your 
handwriting.  Is  not  that  your  handwrit- 
ing? 

Ryder  (after  inspecting  it).     It  is. 

Prisoner.  You  came  highly  recom- 
mended by  your  last  mistress,  a  certain 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  Here  is  her  letter,  de- 
scribing you  as  a  model. 

Ryder.  Well,  madam,  hitherto,  I  have 
given  satisfaction  to  all  my  mistresses,  Mrs. 
Hamilton  among  the  rest.  My  character 
does  not  rest  on  her  word  only,  I  hope. 

Prisoner.  Excuse  me ;  I  engaged  you 
on  her  word  alone.  Now,  who  is  this  Mrs. 
Hamilton? 

Ryder.  A  worshipful  lady  I  served  for 
eight  months  before  I  came  to  you.  She 
went  abroad,  or  I  should  be  with  her  now. 


Prisoner.  Now  cast  your  eye  over  this 
paper. 

It  was  the  copy  of  a  marriage  certificate 
between  Thomas  Edwards  and  Caroline 
Plunkett. 

"  Who  is  this  Caroline  Plunkett?" 

Ryder  turned  very  pale,  and  made  no 
reply. 

"I  ask  you  who  is  this  Caroline 
Plunkett?" 

Ryder  (faintly).     Myself. 

Judge.    Why,  you  said  you  were  single ! 

Ryder.  So  I  am;  as  good  as  single. 
My  husband  and  me  we  parted  eight  years 
ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

Prisoner.    Was  it  quite  eight  years  ago? 

Ryder.     Nearly,  'twas  in  May,  1739. 

Prisoner.  But  you  have  lived  with  him 
since. 

Ryder.     Never,  upon  my  soul. 

Prisoner.     When  was  your  child  born? 

Ryder.     My  child !     I  have  none. 

Prisoner.  In  January,  1743,  you  left  a 
baby  at  Biggleswade,  with  a  woman  called 
Church — did  you  not? 

Ryder  (panting).  Of  course  I  did.  It 
was  my  sister's-. 

Prisoner.  Do  you  mean  to  call  God  to 
witness  that  child  was  not  yours? 

Ryder  hesitated. 

Prisoner.  Will  you  swear  Mrs.  Church 
did  not  see  you  suckle  that  child  in  secret, 
and  weep  over  it? 

At  this  question  the  perspiration  stood 
visible  on  Ryder's  brow,  her  cheeks  were 
ghastly,  and  her  black  eyes  rolled  like  some 
wild  animal's  round  the  court.  She  saw 
her  own  danger,  and  had  no  means  of 
measuring  her    inquisitor's    information. 

"  My  lord,  have  pity  on  me.  I  was  be- 
trayed, abandoned.  Why  am  I  so  tor- 
mented? J  have  not  committed  murder." 
So,  catlike,  she  squealed  and  scratched 
at  once. 

Prisoner.  What!  to  swear  away  an 
innocent  life,  is  not  that  murder? 

Judge.  Prisoner,  we  make  allowances 
for  your  sex,  and  your  peril,  but  you  must 
not  remark  on  the  evidence  at  present. 
Examine  as  severely  as  you  will,  but 
abstain  from  comment  till  you  address 
the  jury  on  your  defense. 
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Serjeant  Wiltshire.  My  lord,  I  submit 
that  this  line  of  examination  is  barbarous, 
and  travels  out  of  the  case  entirely. 

Prisoner.  Not  so,  Mr.  Serjeant.  "lis 
done  by  advice  of  an  able  lawyer.  My  life 
is  in  peril,  unless  I  shake  this  witness's 
credit.  To  that  end  I  show  you  she  i  s  incon- 
tinent, and  practiced  in  falsehood.  Unchas- 
te has  been  held  in  these  courts  to  disqual- 
ify a  female  witness,  hath  it  not,  my  lord? 

Judge.  Hardly.  But  to  disparage  her 
evidence  it  has.  And  wisely ;  for  she  who 
loses  her  virtue  enters  on  a  life  of  deceit ; 
and  lying  is  a  habit  that  spreads  from  one 
thing  to  many.  Much  wisdom  there  is  in 
ancient  words.  Our  forefathers  taught  us 
to  call  a  virtuous  woman  an  honest  woman, 
and  the  law  does  but  follow  in  that  track; 
still,  however,  leaving  much  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  jury. 

Prisoner.  I  would  show  her  more  mercy 
than  she  has  shown  to  me.  Therefore  I 
leave  that  matter.  "Witness,  be  so  good  as 
to  examine  Mrs.  Hamilton's  letter,  and 
compare  it  with  your  own.  The  "y's"  and 
the  "s's"  are  peculiar  in  both,  and  yet  the 
same.  Come,  confess,  Mrs.  Hamilton's  is 
a  forgery.  You  wrote  it.  Be  pleased  to 
hand  both  letters  up  to  my  lord  to  compare ; 
the  disguise  is  but  thin. 

Ryder.  Forgery  there  was  none.  There 
is  no  Mrs.  Hamilton.  (She  burst  into 
tears).  I  had  my  child  to  provide  for,  and 
no  man  to  help  me!  What  was  I  to  do? 
A  servant  must  live. 

Prisoner.  Then,  why  not  let  her  mis- 
tress live,  whose  bread  she  has  eaten?  My 
lord,  shall  not  this  false  witness  be  sent 
hence  to  prison  for  perjury? 

Wiltshire.  Certainly  not.  What  woman 
on  earth  is  expected  to  reveal  her  own  shame 
upon  oath?  'Twas  not  fair  nor  human  to 
put  such  questions.  Come,  madam,  leave 
torturing  this  poor  creature.  Show  some 
mercy ;  you  may  need  it  yourself. 

Prisoner.  Sir,  'tis  not  mercy  I  ask,  but 
justice  according  to  law.  But  since  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  make  me  a  request,  I 
will  comply,  and  ask  her  but  one  question 
more.  Describe  my  apartment  into  which 
you  showed  Thomas  Leicester  that  night. 
Begin  at  the  outer  door. 


Ryder.  First  there  is  the  anteroom ;  then 
the  boudoir ;  then  there's  your  bed-chamber. 

Prisoner.  Into  which  of  those  three 
did  you  show  Thomas  Leicester? 

Ryder.     Into  the  anteroom. 

Prisoner.  Then  why  did  you  say  it  was 
in  my  chamber  I  entertained  him? 

Ryder.  Madam,  I  meant  no  more  than 
that  it  was  your  pri  vate  apartment  upstairs. 

Prisoner.  You  contrived  to  make  the 
gentlemen  think  otherwise. 

Judge.  That  you  did.  'Tis  down  in 
my  notes  that  she  received  the  peddler  in 
her  bedchamber.     ■ 

Ryder  (sobbing).  God  is  my  witness  I 
did  not  mean  to  mislead  your  lordship: 
and  I  ask  my  lady's  pardon  for  not  being 
more  exact  in  that  particular. 

At  this  the  prisoner  bowed  to  the  judge, 
and  sat  down  with  one  victorious  flash  of 
her  gray  eye  at  the  witness,  who  was  in  an 
abject  condition  of  fear,  and  hung  all  about 
the  witness-box  limp  as  a  wet  towel. 

Serjeant  Wiltshire  saw  she  was  so  thor- 
oughly cowed  she  would  be  apt  to  truckle, 
and  soften  her  evidence  to  propitiate  the 
prisoner ;  so  he  asked  her  but  one  question. 
"Were  you  and  the  prisoner  on  good 
terms?" 

Ryder.  On  the  best  of  terms.  She  was 
always  a  good  and  liberal  mistress  to  me. 

Wiltshire.  I  will  not  prolong  your 
sufferings.     You  may  go  down. 

Judge.  But  you  will  not  leave  the  court 
till  this  trial  is  ended.  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  I  ought  not  to  commit  you. 

Unfortunately  for  the  prisoner,  Ryder 
was  not  the  last  witness  for  the  crown.  The 
others  that  followed  were  so  manifestly 
honest  that  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to 
handle  them  severely.  The  prisoner,  there- 
fore, put  very  few  questions  to  them ;  and, 
when  the  last  witness  went  down,  the  case 
looked  very  formidable. 

The  evidence  for  the  crown  being  now 
complete,  the  judge  retired  for  some  re- 
freshment ;  and  the  court  buzzed  like  a  hum 
of  bees.  Mrs.  Gaunt's  lips  and  throat  were 
parched  and  her  heart  quaked. 

A  woman  of  quite  the  lower  order  thrust 
forth  a  great  arm,  and  gave  her  an  orange. 
Mrs.  Gaunt  thanked  her  sweetly;  and  the 
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juice  relieved  her  throat.  Also  this  bit  of 
sympathy  was  of  good  omen,  and  did  her 
heart  good. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
collected  all  her  powers  for  the  undertak- 
ing before  her.  She  had  noted  down  the 
exact  order  of  her  topics,  but  no  more.  The 
judge  returned;  the  crier  demanded  si- 
lence; and  the  prisoner  rose,  and  turned 
her  eyes  modestly  but  steadily  upon  those 
who  held  her  life  in  their  hands;  and,  true 
to  the  wisdom  of  her  sex,  the  first  thing  she 
aimed  at  was — to  please. 

"My  lord,  and  you  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  I  am  now  to  reply  to  a  charge  of 
murder,  founded  on  a  little  testimony,  and 
a  good  deal  of  false,  but,  I  must  needs  say, 
reasonable  conjecture. 

"I  am  innocent;  but,Wlike  other  inno- 
cent persons  who  have  stood  here  before 
me,  I  have  no  man  to  complain  of. 

"The  magistrates  who  committed  me 
proceeded  with  due  caution  and  humanity; 
they  weighed  my  hitherto  unspotted  repu- 
tation, and  were  in  no  hurry  to  prejudge 
me;  here,  in  this  court,  I  have  met  with 
much  forbearance;  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  crown  has  made  me  groan  under  his 
abilities ;  that  was  his  duty ;  but  he  said 
from  the  first  he  would  do  nothing  hard, 
and  he  has  kept  this  word ;  often  he  might 
have  stopped  me ;  I  saw  it  in  his  face.  But, 
being  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian,  as  well 
as  a  learned  lawyer,  methinks  he  said  to 
himself,  'This  is  a  poor  gentlewoman  plead- 
ing for  her  life;  let  her  have  some  little 
advantage. '  As  for  my  lord,  he  has  prom- 
ised to  be  my  counsel,  so  far  as  his  high 
station,  and  duty  to  the  crown,  admit; 
and  he  has  supported  and  consoled  me  more 
than  once  with  words  of  justice,  that 
would  not,  I  think,  have  encouraged  a 
guilty  person,  but  have  comforted  and 
sustained  me  beyond  expression.  So  then 
I  stand  here,  the  victim,  not  of  man's  in- 
justice, but  of  deceitful  appearances,  and 
of  honest,  but  hasty  and  loose  conjectures. 

"These  conjectures  I  shall  now  sift,  and 
hope  to  show  you  how  hollow  they  are. 

"Gentlemen,  in  every  disputed  matter 
the  best  way,  I  am  told,  is  to  begin  by  set- 
tling what  both  parties  are  agreed  in,  and  so 


to  narrow  the  matter.  To  use  that  method, 
then,  I  do  heartily  agree  with  the  learned 
counsel  that  murder  is  a  heinous  crime,  and 
that,  black  as  it  is  at  the  best,  yet  it  is  still 
more  detestable  when  'tis  a  wife  that  mur- 
ders her  husband,  and  robs  her  child  of  a 
parent  who  can  never  be  replaced. 

"I  also  agree  with  him  that  circumstan- 
tial evidence  is  often  sufficient  to  convict  a 
murderer;  and,  indeed,  were  it  not  so,  that 
most  monstrous  of  crimes  would  go  often- 
est  unpunished;  since,  of  all  culprits,  mur- 
derers do  most  shun  the  eyes  of  men  in 
their  dark  deeds,  .and  so  provide  before- 
hand that  direct  testimony  to  their  execra- 
ble crime  there  shall  be  none.  Only  here- 
in I  am  advised  to  take  a  distinction  that 
escaped  the  learned  serjeant.  I  say  that 
first  of  all  it  ought  to  be  proved  directly, 
and  to  the  naked  eye,  that  a  man  has  been 
murdered ;  and  then,  if  none  saw  the  crime 
done,  let  circumstances  point  out  the  mur- 
derer. 

"  But  here  they  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse;  they  find  a  dead  body,  with  no 
marks  of  violence  whatever;  and  labor 
to  prove  by  circumstantial  evidence  alone 
that  this  mere  dead  body  is  a  murdered 
body.  This,  I  am  advised,  is  bad  in  law, 
and  contrary  to  general  precedents;  and 
the  particular  precedents  for  it  are  not 
examples,  but  warnings;  since  both  the 
prisoners  so  rashly  convicted  were  proved 
innocent,  after  their  execution." 

(The  judge  took  a  note  of  this  distinction.) 

"  Then,  to  go  from  principles  to  the  facts, 
I  agree  and  admit  that,  in  a  moment  of 
anger,  I  was  so  transported  out  of  mj-self 
as  to  threaten  my  husband's  life  before 
Caroline  Eyder.  But  afterward,  when  I 
saw  him  face  to  face,  then,  that  I  threat- 
ened bimHvith  violence,  that  I  deny.  The 
fact  is,  I  had  just  learned  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  capital  offense ;  and  what  I  threat- 
ened him  with  was  the  law.  This  was 
proved  by  Jane  Banister.  She  says  she 
heard  me  say  the  constables  should  come 
for  him  next  morning.  For  what?  to 
murder  him?" 

Judge.  Give  me  leave,  madam.  Shall 
you  prove  Mr.  Gaunt  had  committed  a 
capital  offense? 
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Prisoner.  I  could,  my  lord ;  but  J  am 
loath  to  do  it.  For,  if  I  did,  I  should  cast 
him  into  worse  trouble  than  I  am  in  my- 
self. 

Judge.  (Shaking  his  head  gravely.) 
Let  me  advise  you  to  advance  nothing 
you  are  not  able  and  willing  to  prove. 

Prisoner.  "Then  I  confine  myself  to 
this :  it  was  proved  by  a  witness  for  the 
crown  that  in  the  dining-room  I  threat- 
ened my  husband  to  his  face  with  the  law. 
Now  this  threat,  and  not  that  other  ex- 
travagant threat,  which  he  never  heard, 
you  know,  was  clearly  the  threat  which 
caused  him  to  abscond  that  night. 

"In  the  next  place,  I  agree  with  the 
learned  counsel  that  I  was  out  of  doors 
at  one  o'clock  that  morning.  But  if  he 
will  use  me  as  his  witness  in  that  mat- 
ter, then  he  must  not  pick  and  choose  and 
mutilate  my  testimony.  Nay,  let  him  take 
the  whole  truth,  and  not  just  so  much  as 
he  can  square  with  the  indictment.  Either 
believe  me,  that  I  was  out  of  doors  pray- 
ing, or  do  not  believe  me  that  I  was  out  of 
doors  at  all. 

"Gentlemen,  hear  the  simple  truth. 
You  may  see  in  the  map,  on  the  south 
side  of  Hernshaw  Castle,  a  grove  of  large 
fir-trees.  'Tis  a  reverend  place,  most  fit 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  Here  I  have 
prayed  a  thousand  times  and  more  before 
the  15th  of  October.  Hence  it  is  called 
'The  Dame's  Haunt,'  as  I  shall  prove, 
that  am  the  dame  'tis  called  after. 

"  Let  it  not  seem  incredible  to  you  that 
I  should  praj7  out  of  doors  in  my  grove,  on 
a  fine,  clear,  starry  night.  For  aught  I 
know,  Protestants  may  pray  only  by  the 
fireside.  But  remember,  I  am  a  Catholic. 
We  are  not  so  contracted  in  our  praying. 
We  do  not  confine  it  to  little  comfortable 
places.  Nay,  but  for  seventeen  hundred 
years  and  more  we  have  prayed  out  of 
doors  as  much  as  indoors.  And  this  our 
custom  is  no  fit  subject  for  a  shallow  sneer. 
How  does  the  learned  serjeant  know  that, 
beneath  the  vault  of  heaven  at  night, 
studded  with  those  angelic  eyes,  the  stars, 
is  an  unfit  place  to  bend  the  knee,  and  raise 
the  soul  in  prayer?     Has  he  ever  tried  it?" 

This  sudden  appeal  to  a  learned  and  emi- 


nent, but  by  no  means  devotional  serjeant, 
so  tickled  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  that 
they  burst  out  laughing  with  singular 
unanimity. 

This  dashed  the  prisoner,  who  had  not 
intended  to  be  funny;  and  she  hesitated 
and  looked  distressed. 

Judge.  Proceed,  madam;  these  re- 
marks of  yours  are  singular,  but  quite 
pertinent,  and  no  fit  subject  for  ridicule. 
Gentlemen,  remember  the  public  looks  to 
you  for  an  example. 

Prisoner.  "My  lord,  'twas  my  fault 
for  making  that  personal  which  should 
be  general.  But  women  they  are  so. 
'Tis  our  foible.  I  pray  the  good  ser- 
jeant to  excuse  me. 

"  I  say,  then,  generally,  that  when  the 
sun  retires,  then  earth  fades,  but  heaven 
comes  out  in  tenfold  glory ;  and  I  say  the 
starry  firmament  at  night  is  a  temple  not 
built  with  hands,  and  the  bare  sight  of  it 
subdues  the  passions,  chastens  the  heart, 
and  aids  the  soul  in  prayer  surprisingly. 
My  lord,  as  I  am  a  Christian  woman,  'tis 
true  that  my  husband  had  wronged  me 
cruelly  and  broken  the  law.  'Tis  true 
that  I  raged  against  him,  and  he  answered 
me  not  again.  'Tis  true,  as  that  witness 
said,  that  my  bark  is  worse  than  my  bite. 
I  cooled,  and  then  felt  I  had  forgotten  the 
wife  and  the  Christian  in  my  wrath.  I 
repented,  and,  to  be  more  earnest  in  my 
penitence,  I  did  go  and  pray  out  o'  doors 
beneath  those  holy  eyes  of  heaven  that 
seemed  to  look  down  with  chaste  reproach 
on  my  ungoverned  heat.  I  left  my  fire- 
side, my  velvet  cushions,  and  all  the  little 
comforts  made  by  human  hands,  that 
adorn  our  earthly  dwellings,  but  distract 
our  eyes  from  God." 

Some  applause  followed  this  piece  of 
eloquence,  exquisitely  uttered.  It  was 
checked,  and  the  prisoner  resumed,  with 
an  entire  change  of  manner. 

"  Gentlemen,  the  case  against  me  is  like 
a  piece  of  rotton  wood  varnished  all  over. 
It  looks  fair  to  the  eye;  but  will  not  bear 
handling. 

"  As  example  of  what  I  say,  take  three 
charges  on  which  the  learned  serjeant 
greatly  relied  in  opening  his  case : 
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"  1st.  That  I  received  Thomas  Leicester 
in  my  bedroom. 

"  2d.  That  he  went  hot  from  me  after 
Mr.  Gaunt. 

"  3d.  That  he  was  seen  following  Mr. 
Gaunt  with  a  bloody  intent. 

"  How  ugly  these  three  proofs  looked  at 
first  sight !  Well,  but  when  we  squeezed 
the  witnesses  ever  so  little,  what  did  those 
three  dwindle  down  to? 

"  1st.  That  I  received  Thomas  Leicester 
in  my  anteroom,  which  leads  to  a  boudoir, 
and  that  boudoir  leads  to  my  bedroom. 

"  2d.  That  Thomas  Leicester  went  from 
me  to  the  kitchen,  and  there,  for  a  good 
half -hour,  drank  my  ale  (as  it  appears), 
and  made  love  to  his  old  sweetheart,  Caro- 
line Ryder,  the  false  witness  for  the  crown ; 
and  went  abroad  fresh  from  her,  and  not 
from  me. 

"  3d.  That  he  was  not  (to  speak  strictly) 
seen  following  Mr.  Gaunt,  but  just  walk- 
ing on  the  same  road,  drunk,  and  stagger- 
ing, and  going  at  such  a  rate  that,  as  the 
crown's  own  witness  swore,  he  could  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  overtake  Mr. 
Gaunt,  who  walked  quicker,  and  straighter 
too,  than  he. 

"So,  then,  even  if  a  murder  has  been 
done,  they  have  failed  to  connect  Thomas 
Leicester  with  it,  or  me  with  Thomas 
Leicester.  Two  broken  links  in  a  chain 
of  but  three. 

"  And  now  I  come  to  the  more  agreeable 
part  of  my  defense.  I  do  think  there  has 
been  no  murder  at  all. 

"  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  murder. 

"  A  body  is  found  with  the  flesh  eaten 
by  fishes,  but  the  bones  and  the  head  un- 
injured. They  swear  a  surgeon,  who  has 
examined  the  body,  and  certainly  he  had 
the  presumption  to  guess  it  looks  like  a 
murdered  body.  But,  being  sifted,  he 
was  forced  to  admit,  •  that  so  far  as  his 
experience  of  murdered  bodies  goes,  it  is 
not  like  a  murdered  body ;  for  there  is  no 
bone  broken,  nor  bruise  on  the  head. 

"Where  is  the  body  found?  In  the 
water.  But  water  by  itself  is  a  sufficient 
cause  of  death,  and  a  common  cause  too ; 
and  kills  without  breaking  bones,  or 
bruising  the  head.     Oh,  perversity  of  the 


wise!-  For  every  one  creature  murdered 
in  England,  ten  are  accidentally  drowned; 
and  they  find  a  dead  man  in  the  water, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  they  find  the 
slain  in  the  arms  of  the  slayer ;  yet,  they  do 
not  once  suspect  the  water,  but  go  about 
in  search  of  a  strange  and  monstrous 
crime. 

"  Mr.Gaunt's  cry  for  help  was  heard  here, 
if  it  was  heard  at  all  (which  I  greatly 
doubt),  here  by  this  clump  of  trees;  the 
body  was  found  here,  hard  by  the  bridge ; 
which  is,  by  measurement,  one  furlong  and 
sixty  paces  from  that  clump  of  trees,  as  I 
shall  prove.  There  is  no  current  in  the 
mere  lively  enough  to  move  a  body,  and 
what  there  is  runs  the  wrong  way.  So  this 
disconnects  the  cry  for  help,  and  the  dead 
body.     Another  broken  link ! 

"And  now  I  come  to  my  third  defense. 

"I  say  the  body  is  not  the  body  of  Grif- 
fith Gaunt. 

"The  body,  mutilated  as  it  was,  had  two 
distinguishing  marks ;  a  mole  on  the  brow, 
and  a  pair  of  hobnailed  shoes  on  the  feet. 

"Now,  the  advisers  of  the  crown  fix  their 
eyes  on  that  mole;  but  they  turn  their 
heads  away  from  the  hobnailed  shoes.  But 
why?  Articles  of  raiment  found  on  a  body 
are  legal  evidence  of  identity.  How  often, 
my  lord,  in  cases  of  murder,  hath  the 
crown  relied  on  such  particulars,  especial- 
ly in  cases  where  corruption  had  obscured 
the  features ! 

"I  shall  not  imitate  his  partiality,  this 
obstinate  prejudice;  I  shall  not  ask  you  to 
shut  your  eyes  on  the  mole,  as  they  do  on 
the  shoes,  but  shall  meet  the  whole  truth 
fairly. 

"Mr.  Gaunt  went  from  my  house  that 
morning  with  boots  on  his  feet,  and  with 
a  mole  on  his  brow. 

"Thomas  Leicester  went  the  same  road, 
with  shoes  on  his  feet,  and,  as  I  shall 
prove,  with  a  mole  on  his  brow. 

"To  be  sure,  the  crown  witnesses  did 
not  distinctly  admit  this  mole  on  him;  but 
you  will  remember,  they  dared  not  deny  it 
on  their  oaths,  and  so  run  their  heads  into 
an  indictment  for  perjury. 

"But,  gentlemen,  I  shall  put  seven  wit- 
nesses into  the  box,  who  will  all  swear  that 
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they  have  known  Thomas  Leicester  for 
years,  and  that  he  had  a  mole  upon  his  left 
temple. 

"One  of  these  witnesses  is — the  mother 
that  bore  him. 

"I  shall  then  call  witnesses  to  prove  that, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  the  bridge  over 
the  mere  was  in  bad  repair,  and  a  portion 
of  the  side  rail  gone;  and  that  the  body 
was  found  within  a  few  yards  of  that  de- 
fective bridge ;  and  then,  as  Thomas  Leices- 
ter went  that  way,  drunk,  and  staggering 
from  side  to  side,  you  may  reasonably  in- 
fer that  he  fell  into  the  water  in  passing 
the  bridge.  To  show  you  this  is  possible, 
I  shall  prove  the  same  thing  has  actually 
occurred.  I  shall  swear  the  oldest  man  in 
the  parish,  who  will  depose ,  to  a  similar 
event  that  happened  in  his  boyhood.  He 
hath  said  it  a  thousand  times  before  to- 
day, and  now  will  swear  it.  He  will  tell 
you  that  on  a  certain  day,  sixty-nine  years 
ago,  the  parson  of  Hernshaw,  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Murthwaite,  went  to  cross  this 
bridge  at  night,  after  carousing  at  Hern- 
shaw Castle  with  our  great-grandfather, 
my  huband'sand  mine,  the  then  proprietor 
of  Hernshaw,  and  tumbled  into  the  water; 
and  his  body  was  found  gnawed  out  of  the 
very  form  of  humanity  by  the  fishes,  with- 
in a  yard  or  two  of  the  spot  where  poor 
Tom  Leicester  was  found,  that  hath  cost 
us  all  this  trouble.  So  do  the  same  causes 
bring  round  the  same  events  in  a  cycle  of 
years.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  par- 
son drank  his  death  in  our  dining-room, 
and  the  peddler  in  our  kitchen. 

"  No  doubt,  my  lord,  you  have  observed 
that  sometimes  a  hasty  and  involuntary 
inaccuracy  gives  quite  a  wrong  color  to  a 
thing,  I  assure  you  I  have  suffered  by 
this.  It  is  said  that  the  moment  Mr.  At- 
kins proposed  to  drag  my  mere,  I  fainted 
away.  In  this  account  there  is  an  omis- 
sion. I  shall  prove  that  Mr.  Atkins  used 
these  words:  'And  underneath  that  water 
I  undertake  to  find  the  remains  of  Griffith 
Gaunt.'  Now,  gentlemen,  you  shall  un- 
derstand that  at  this  time,  and  indeed  un- 
til the  moment  when  I  saw  the  shoes  upon 
that  poor  corpse's  feet,  I  was  in  great  ter- 
ror for  my  husband's  life.     How  could  it 


be  otherwise?  Caroline  Ryder  had  told 
me  she  heard  his  cry  for  help.  He  had 
disappeared.  What  was  I  to  think?  I 
feared  he  had  fallen  in  with  robbers.  I 
feared  all  manner  of  things.  So  when  the 
lawyer  said  so  positively  he  would  find  his 
body,  I  was  overpowered.  Ah,  gentlemen, 
wedded  love  survives  many  wrongs,  many 
angry  words ;  I  love  my  husband  still ;  and 
when  the  man  told  me  so  brutally  that  he 
was  certainly  dead,  I  fainted  away.  I 
confess  it.     Shall  I  be  hanged  for  that? 

"  But  now,  thank. God,  1  am  full  of  hope 
that  he  is  alive ;  and  that  good  hope  has 
given  me  the  courage  to  make  this  great 
effort  to  save  my  own  life. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  contradict 
my  accusers  positively;  but  now  I  come 
to  a  mysterious  circumstance  that  I  own 
puzzles  me.  Most  persons  accused  of  mur- 
der could,  if  they  chose,  make  a  clean 
breast,  and  tell  you  the  whole  matter. 
But  this  is  not  my  case.  .  I  know  shoes 
from  boots,  and  I  know  Kate  Gaunt  from 
a  liar  and  a  murderess.  But,  when  all  is 
said,  this  is  still  a  dark,  mysterious  busi- 
ness, and  there  are  things  in  it  I  can  only 
deal  with  as  you  do,  gentlemen,  by  bring- 
ing my  wits  to  bear  upon  them  in  reason- 
able conjecture. 

"Caroline  Ryder  swears  she  heard  Mr. 
Gaunt  cry  for  help.  And  Mr.  Gaunt  has 
certainly  disappeared. 

"  My  accusers  have  somewhat  weakened 
this  by  trying  to  palm  off  the  body  of 
Thomas  Leicester  on  you  for  the  body 
of  Mr.  Gaunt.  .But  the  original  mystery 
remains,  and  puzzles  me.  I  might  fairly 
appeal  to  you  to  disbelieve  the  witness. 
She  is  proved  incontinent,  and  a  practiced 
liar,  and  she  forswore  herself  in  this  court, 
and  my  lord  is  in  two  minds  about  com- 
mitting her.  But  a  liar  does-  not  always 
lie,  and,  to  be  honest,  I  think  she  really 
believes  she  heard  Mr.  Gaunt  cry  for  help, 
for  she  went  straight  to  his  bedroom ;  and 
that  looks  as  if  she  really  thought  she 
heard  his  voice.  But  a  liar  may  be  mis- 
taken. Do  not  forget  that.  Distance  af- 
fects the  voice ;  and  I  think  the  voice  she 
heard  was  Thomas  Leicester's,  and  the 
place  it  came  from  higher  up  the  mere. 
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"  This,  my  notion,  will  surprise  you  less 
when  I  prove  to  you  that  Leicester's  voice 
bore  a  family  likeness  to  Mr.  Gaunt's.  I 
shall  call  two  witnesses  who  have  been  out 
shooting  with  Mr.  Gaunt  and  Tom  Leices- 
ter, and  have  heard  Leicester  halloo  in  the 
wood,  and  taken  it  for  Mr.  Gaunt. 

"  Must  I  tell  you  the  whole  truth?  This 
Leicester  has  always  passed  for  an  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Mr.  Gaunt's  father.  He  re- 
sembled my  husband  in  form,  stature,  and 
voice:  he  had  the  Gaunt  mole,  and  has 
often  spoken  of  it  by  that  name.  My  hus- 
band forgave  him  many  faults  for  no  other 
reason — and  I  bought  wares  and  filled  his 
pack  for  no  other  reason — than  this ;  that 
he  was  my  husband's  brother  by  nature, 
though  not  in  law.     '  Honi  soit  qui  mal 

Y  PENSE.' 

"Ah,  that  is  a  royal  device;  yet  how 
often  in  this  business  have  the  advisers  of 
the  crown  forgotten  it? 

"  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
return  from  these  conjectures  to  the  indis- 
putable facts  of  my  defense. 

"  Mr.  Gaunt  may  be  alive,  or  he  may  be 
dead.  He  was  certainly  alive  on  the  15th 
of  October,  and  it  lies  on  the  crown  to 
prove  him  dead,  and  not  on  me  to  prove 
him  alive.  But  as  for  the  body  that  forms 
the  subject  of  this  indictment,  it  is  the 
body  of  Thomas  Leicester,  who  was  seen 
on  the  16th  of  October,  at  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, drunk  and  staggering,  and  making 
for  Hernshaw  Bridge,  which  leads  to  his 
mother's  house;  and  on  all  his  former 
visits  to  Hernshaw  Castle  he  went  on  to 
his  mother's,  as  I  shall  prove.  This  time, 
he  never  reached  her,  as  I  shall  prove ;  but 
on  his  way  to  her  did  meet  his  death,  by 
the  will  of  God,  and  no  fault  of  man  or 
woman,  in  Hernshaw  Mere. 

"Call  Sarah  Leicester." 

Judge.  I  think  you  say  you  have  sev- 
eral witnesses. 

Prisoner.     More  than  twenty,  my  lord. 

Judge.  We  cannot  possibly  dispose  of 
them  this  evening.  We  will  hear  your 
evidence  to-morrow.  Prisoner,  this  will 
enable  you  to  consult  with  your  legal  ad- 
visers, and  let  me  urge  upon  you  to 
prove,  if  you  can,  that  Mr.   Gaunt  has  a 


sufficient  motive  for  hiding  and  not  an- 
swering Mr.  Atkins's  invitation  to  inherit 
a  large  estate.  Some  such  proof  as  this  is 
necessary  to  complete  your  defense ;  and  I 
am  sorry  to  see  you  have  made  no  mention 
of  it  in  your  address,  which  was  otherwise 
able. 

Prisoner.  My  lord,  I  think  I  can  prove 
my  own  iunocence  without  casting  a  slur 
upon  my  husband. 

Judge.  You  think?  when  your  life  is 
at  stake.  Be  not  so  mad  as  to  leave  so 
large  a  hole  in  your  defense,  if  you  can 
mend  it.     Take  advice. 

He  said  this  very  solemnly,  then  rose 
and  left  the  court. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  conveyed  back  to  prison, 
and  there  was  soon  prostrated  by  the  de- 
pression that  follows  an  unnatural  excite- 
ment. 

Mr.  Houseman  found  her  on  a  sofa,  pale 
and  dejected,  and  clasping  the  jailer's  wife 
convulsively,  who  applied  hartshorn  to  her 
nostrils. 

He  proved  but  a  Job's  comforter.  Her 
defense,  creditable  as  it  was  to  a  novice, 
seemed  wordy  and  weak  to  him,  a  lawyer; 
and  he  was  horrified  at  the  admissions  she 
had  made.  In  her  place  he  would  have 
admitted  nothing  he  could  not  thoroughly 
explain. 

He  came  to  insist  on  a  change  of  tactics. 
When  he  saw  her  sad  condition,  he  tried 
to  begin  by  consoling  and  encouraging  her. 
But  his  own  serious  misgivings  unfitted 
him  for  this  task,  and  very  soon,  notwith- 
standing the  state  she  was  in,  he  was  al- 
most scolding  her  for  being  so  mad  as 
to  withstand  the  judge,  and  set  herself 
against  his  advice.  "There,"  said  he, 
"my  lord  kept  his  word  and  became  coun- 
sel for  you.  'Close  that  gap  in  your  de- 
fense,' says  he,  'and  you  will  very  likely 
be  acquitted. '  'Nay,'  sa}Ts  you,  'I  prefer 
to 'chance  it.'  What  madness!  what  in- 
justice!" 

"Injustice!  to  whom?" 

"To  whom?  why,  to  yourself." 

"What,  may  I  not  be  unjust  to  my- 
self?" 

•" Certainly  not;  you  have  no  right  to  ba 
unjust  to  anybody.     Don't  deceive  your- 
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self;  there  is  no  virtue  in  this;  it  is  mere 
miserable  weakness.  What  right  have 
you  to  peril  an  innocent  life  merely  to 
screen  a,  malefactor  from  just  obloquy?" 

"Alas!"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "'tis  more 
than  obloquy.  They  will  kill  him ;  they 
will  brand  him  with  a  hot  iron." 

"Not  unless  he  is  indicted;  and  who  will 
indict  him?  Sir  George  Neville  must  be 
got  to  muzzle  the  attorney-general,  and  the 
Lancashire  jade  will  not  move  against  him, 
for  you  say  they  are  living  together." 

"Of  course  they  are;  and,  as  you  say, 
why  should  I  screen  him?  But  'twill  not 
serve;  who  can  combat  prejudice?  If 
what  I  have  said  does  not  convince  them, 
an  angel's  voice  would  not.  Sir,  I  am  a 
Catholic,  and  they  will  hang  me.  I  shall 
die  miserably,  having  exposed  my  hus- 
band, who  loved  me  once,  oh,  so  dearly !  I 
trifled  with  his  love.     I  deserve  it  all." 

"You  will  not  die  at  all,  if  you  will  only 
be  good  and  obedient,  and  listen  to  wiser 
heads.  I  have  subpoenaed  Caroline  Ryder 
as  your  witness,  and  given  her  a  hint  how 
to  escape  an  indictment  for  perjury.  You 
will  find  her  supple  as  a  glove." 

"Call  a  rattlesnake  for  my  witness?" 

' ' I  have  drawn  her  fangs.  You  will  also 
call  Sir  George  Neville,  to  prove  he  saw 
Gaunt's  picture  at  the  'Packhorse,'  and 
heard  the  other  wife's  tale.  Wiltshire  will 
object  to  this  as  evidence,  and  say  why 
don't  you  produce  Mercy  Vint  herself. 
Then  you  will  call  me  to  prove  I  sent  the 
subpoena  to  Mercy  Vint.  Come,  now;  I 
cannot  eat  or  sleep  till  you  promise  me." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sighed  deeply.  "Spare  me," 
said  she;  "I  am  worn  out.  Oh,  that  I 
could  die  before  the  trial  begins  again!" 

Houseman  saw  .the  signs  of  yielding, 
and  persisted.  "Come,  promise  now," 
said  he.     "Then  you  will  feel  better." 

"I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me,"  said 
she.  "  Only,  if  they  let  me  off,  I  will  go 
into  a  convent.    No  power  shall  hinder  me. " 

"You  shall  go  where  you  like  except 
to  the  gallows.  Enough,  'tis  a  promise, 
and  I  never  knew  you  break  one.  Now  I 
can  eat  my  supper.  You  are  a  good, 
obedient  child,  and  I  am  a  happy  at 
torney." 

(27) 


"  And  I  am  the  most  miserable  woman 
in  all  England." 

"Child,"  said  the  worthy  lawyer,  "your 
spirits  have  given  way,  because  they  were 
strung  so  high.  You  need  repose.  Go  to 
bed  now,  and  sleep  twelve  hours.  Believe 
me,  you  will  wake  another  woman." 

"  Ah !  would  I  could !"  cried  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  despair.. 

Houseman  murmured  a  few  more  con- 
soling words,  and  then  left  her,  after  once 
more  exacting  a  promise  that  she  would 
receive  no  more  visits,  but  go  to  bed  direct- 
ly. She  was  to  send  all  intruders  to  him 
at  the  "Angel." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  proceeded  to  obey  his  orders, 
and  though  it  was  but  eight  o'clock,  she 
made  preparations  for  bed,  and  then  went 
to  her  nightly  devotions. 

She  was  in  sore  trouble,  and  earthly 
trouble  turns  the  heart  heavenward.  Yet 
it  was  not  so  with  her.  The  deep  languor 
that  oppressed  her  seemed  to  have  reached 
her  inmost  soul.  Her  beads  falling  one 
by  one  from  her  hand  denoted  the  number 
of  her  supplications;  but,  for  once,  they 
were  preces  sine  mente  dictce.  Her  faith 
was  cold,  her  belief  in  Divine  justice  was 
shaken  for  a  time.  She  began  to  doubt 
and  to  despond.  That  bitter  hour  which 
David  has  sung  so  well,  and  Bunyan,  from 
experience,  has  described  in  his  biography 
as  well  as  in  his  novel,  sat  heavy  upon  her, 
as  it  had  on  many  a  true  believer  before 
her.  So  deep  was  the  gloom,  so  paralyzing 
the  languor,  that  at  last  she  gave  up  all  en- 
deavor to  utter  words  of  prayer.  She  placed 
her  crucifix  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  laid 
herself  down  on  the  ground  and  kissed  His 
feet,  then  drawing  back,  gazed  upon  that 
effigy  of  the  mortal  sufferings  of  our  Re- 
deemer. 

"  O  anima  Chi-istiana,  respice  vulnera  morientis, 
pretium  redemptionis." 

She  had  lain  thus  a  good  half  hour, 
when  a  gentle  tap  came  to  the  door. 

"  Who  is  that?"  said  she. 

"Mrs.  Menteith,"  the  jailer's  wife  re- 
plied, softly,  and  asked  leave  to  come  in. 

Now  this  Mrs.  Menteith  had  been  very 
kind  to  her,   and  stoutly  maintained  her 
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innocence.  Mrs.  Gaunt  rose  and  invited 
her  in. 

"Madam,"  said  Mrs.  Menteith,  "what  I 
come  for,  there  is  a  person  below  who 
much  desires  to  see  you." 

"  I  beg  to  be  excused,"  was  the  reply. 
"  He  must  go  to  my  solicitor  at  the  'Angel, ' 
Mr.  Houseman." 

Mrs.  Menteith  retired  with  that  mes- 
sage, but  in  five  minutes  returned  to  say 
that  the  young  woman  declined  to  go  to 
Mr.  Houseman,  and  begged  hard  to  see 
Mrs.  Gaunt.  "And,  dame,"  said  she, 
"  if  I  were  you,  I'd  let  her  come  in ;  'tis 
the  honestest  face,  and  the  tears  in  her  soft 
eyes,  at  you  denying  her:  'Oh,  dear, 
dear!'  said  she,  'I  cannot  tell  my  errand 
to  any  but  her." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt;  "but 
what  is  her  business?" 

"  If  you  ask  me,  I  think  her  business  is 
your  business.  Come,  dame,  do  see  the 
poor  thing;  she  is  civil-spoken,  and  she 
tells  me  she  has  come  all  the  way  out  of 
Lancashire  o'  purpose." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  recoiled,  as  if  she  had  been 
stung. 

"From  Lancashire?"  said  she,  faintly. 

"Ay,  madam,"  said  Mrs.  Menteith, 
"and  that  is  a  long  road;  and  a  child 
upon  her  arm  all  the  way,  poor  thing!" 

"Her  name?"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  sternly. 

"Oh,  she  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  She 
gave  it  me  directly." 

"What,  has  she  the  effrontery  to  take 
my  name?  " 

Mrs.  Menteith  stared  at  her  with  utter 
amazement.  "  Your  name?  "  said  she. 
"  'Tis  a  simple,  country  body,  and  her 
name  is  Vint — Mercy  Vint." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  was  very  much  agitated, 
and  said  she  felt  quite  unequal  to  see  a 
stranger. 

"Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  to 
do,"  said  Mrs.  Menteith.  "She  says  she 
will  lie  at  your  door  all  night,  but  she  will 
see  you.  'Tis  the  face  of  a  friend.  She 
may  know  something.  It  seems  hard  to 
thrust  her  and  her  child  out  into  the 
street,  after  their  coming  all  the  way  from 
Lancashire." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  stood  silent  awhile,  and  her 


intelligence  had  a  severe  combat  with  her 
deep  repugnance  to  be  in  the  same  room 
with  Griffith  Gaunt's  mistress  (so  she  con- 
sidered her).  But  a  certain  curiosity  came 
to  the  aid  of  her  good  sense;  and,  after  all, 
she  was  a  brave  and  haughty  woman,  and 
her  natural  courage  began  to  rise.  She 
thought  to  herself,  "  What,  dares  she  come 
to  me  all  this  way,  and  shall  I  shrink  from 
her?  " 

She  turned  to  Mrs.  Menteith  with  a  bit- 
ter smile,  and  she  said,  very  slowly,  and 
clinching  her  white  teeth :  "  Since  you  de- 
sire it,  and  she  insists  on  it,fr  will  receive 
Mistress  Mercy  Vint." 

Mrs.  Menteith  went  off,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  returned,  ushering  in  Mercy 
Vint,  in  a  hood  and  traveling-cloak. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  received  her  standing,  and 
with  a  very  formal  courtesy;  to  which 
Mercy  made  a  quiet  obeisance,  and  both 
women  looked  one  another  all  over  in  a 
moment. 

Mrs.  Menteith  lingered,  to  know  what 
on  earth  this  was  all  about;  but  as  neither 
spoke  a  word,  and  their  eyes  were  fixed  on 
each  other,  she  divined  that  her  absence 
was  necessary,  and  so  retired,  looking  very 
much  amazed  at  both  of  them. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

"Be  seated,  mistress,  if  you  please," 
said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  with  icy  civility,  "  and 
let  me  know  to  what  I  owe  this  extraor- 
dinary visit." 

"I  thank  you,  dame,"  said  Mercy,  "for 
indeed  I  am  sore  fatigued."  She  sat 
quietly  down.  "Why  I  have  come  to 
you  ?  It  was  to  serve  you,  and  to  keep 
my  word  with  George  Neville." 

"Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain?" 
said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  in  a  freezing  tone,  and 
with  a  look  of  her  calm  gray  eye  to  match. 

Mercy  felt  chilled,  and  was  too  frank 
to  disguise  it.  "  Alas !  "  said  she,  softly, 
"  'tis  hard  to  be  received  so,  and  me  come 
all  the  way  from  Lancashire,  with  a  heart 
like  lead,  to  do  my  duty,  God  willing." 

The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  her 
mellow  voice  was  sweet  and  patient. 
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The  gentle  remonstrance  was  not  quite 
without  effect.  Mrs.  Gaunt  colored  a 
little;  she  said,  stiffly:  "Excuse  me  if  I 
seem  discourteous,  but  you  and  I  ought 
not  to  be  in  one  room  a  moment.  You  do 
not  see  this,  apparently.  But  at  least  I 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  such  an  inter- 
view shall  be  very  brief,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose. Oblige  me,  then,  by  telling  me  in 
plain  terms  why  you  have  come  hither." 

"Madam,  to  be  your  witness  at  the 
trial." 

"  You  to  be  my  witness?  " 

"Why  not?  If  I  can  clear  you?  What, 
would  you  rather  be  condemned  for  mur- 
der, than  let  me  show  them  you  are  inno- 
cent?    Alas!  how  you  hate  me!" 

"Hate  you,  child?  of  course  I  hate  you. 
We  are  both  of  us  flesh  and  blood,  and 
hate  one  another.  And  one  of  us  is  hon- 
est enough,  and  uncivil  enough,  to  say  so." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  dame,"  replied 
Mercy,  quietly,  "  for  I  hate  you  not ;  and 
I  thank  God  for  it.  To  hate  is  to  be 
miserable.  I'd  liever  be  hated  than  to 
hate." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  looked  at  her.  "Your  words 
are  goodly  and  wise,"  said  she;  ''your  face 
is  honest,  and  your  eyes  are  like  a  very 
dove's.  But,  for  all  that,  you  hate  me 
quietly,  with  all  your  heart.  Human  nat- 
ure is  human  nature." 

"'Tis  so.  But  grace  is  grace."  She 
was  silent  a  moment,  then  resumed:  "I'll 
not  deny  I  did  hate  you  for  a  time,  when 
first  I  learned  the  man  I  had  married  had  a 
wife,  and  you  were  she.  We  that  be  wom- 
en are  too  unjust  to  each  other,  and  too  in- 
dulgent to  a  man.  But  I  have  worn  out 
my  hate.  I  wrestled  in  prayer,  and  the 
God  of  Love,  He  did  quench  my  most  un- 
reasonable hate.  For  'twas  the  man  be- 
trayed me ;  you  never  wronged  me,  nor  I 
you.  But  you  are  right,  madam ;  'tis  true 
that  nature  without  grace  is  black  as  pitch. 
The  Devil,  he  was  busy  at  my  ear,  and 
whispered  me,  'If  the  fools  in  Cumberland 
hang  her,  what  fault  o'  thine?  Thou  wilt 
be  his  lawful  wife,  and  thy  poor,  inno- 
cent child  will  be  a  child  of  shame  no 
more.'  But,  by  God's  grace,  I  did  defy 
him.     And  I  do  defy  him."      She  rose 


swiftly  from  her  chair,  and  her  dove's  eyes 
gleamed  with  celestial  light.  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.  I  tell  thee  the  hang- 
man shall  never  have  her  innocent  body, 
nor  thou  my  soul." 

The  movement  was  so  unexpected,  the 
words  and  the  look  so  simply  noble,  that 
Mrs.  Grant  rose  too,  and  gazed  upon  her 
visitor  with  astonishment  and  respect;  yet 
still  with  a  dash  of  doubt. 

She  thought  to  herself,  "If  this  creature 
is  not  sincere,  what  a  mistress  of  deceit 
she  must  be." 

But  Mercy  Vint  soon  returned  to  her 
quiet  self.  She  sat  down,  and  said,  grave- 
ly, and  for  the  first  time  a  little  coldly,  as 
one  who  had  deserved  well,  and  been  re- 
ceived ill:  "Mistress  Gaunt,  you  are  ac- 
cused of  murdering  your  husband.  'Tis 
false;  for  two  days  ago  I  saw  him  alive." 

"What  do  you  say?"  cried  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
trembling  all  over. 

"Be  brave,  madam.  You  have  borne 
great  trouble:  do  not  give  way  under  joy. 
He  who  has  wronged  us  both — he  who 
wedded  you  under  his  own  name  of  Grif- 
fith Gaunt,  and  me  under  the  false  name 
of  Thomas  Leicester — is  no  more  dead  than 
we  are;  I  saw  him  two  days  ago,  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  persuaded  him  to  come 
to  Carlisle  town,  and  do  you  justice." 

Mrs.  Guant  fell  on  her  knees.  "He  is 
alive;  he  is  alive.  Thank  God!  oh,  thank 
God!  He  is  alive;  and  God  bless  the 
tongue  that  tells  me  so.  God  bless  you 
eternally,  Mercy  Vint." 

The  tears  of  joy  streamed  down  her  face, 
and  then  Mercy's  flowed  too.  She  uttered 
a  little  pathetic  cry  of  joy.  "Ah,"  she 
sobbed,  "the  bit  of  comfort  I  needed  so  has 
come  to  my  heavy  heart.  She  has  blessed 
me." 

But  she  said  this  very  softly,  and  Mrs. 
Gaunt  was  in  a  rapture,  and  did  not  hear 
her. 

"Is  it  a  dream?  My  husband  alive?  and 
you  the  one  to  come  and  tell  me  so?  How 
unjust  I  have  been  to  you.  Forgive  me. 
Why  does  he  not  come  himself?" 

Mercy  colored  at  this  question,  and  hesi- 
tated. 
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"Well,  dame,"  said  she,  "for  one  thing, 
he  has  been  on  the  fuddle  for  the  last  two 
months." 

"On  the  fuddle?" 

"Ay;  he  owns  he  has  never  been  sober  a 
whole  day.  And  that  takes  the  heart  out 
of  a  man,  as  well  as  the  brains.  And  then 
he  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  you  will 
never  forgive  him,  and  that  he  shall  be 
cast  in  prison  if  he  shows  his  face  in  Cum- 
berland. 

"Why  in  Cumberland  more  than  in  Lan- 
cashire?" asked  Mrs.  Gaunt,  biting  her  lip. 

Mercy  blushed  faintly.  She  replied  with 
some  delicacy,  but  did  not  altogether  mince 
the  matter. 

"He  knows  I  shall  never  punish  him  for 
what  he  has  done  to  me." 

"Why  not?  I  begin  to  think  he  has 
wronged  you  almost  as  much  as  he  has 
me." 

"  Worse,  madam ;  worse.  He  has  robbed 
me  of  my  good  name.  You  are  still  his 
lawful  wife  and  none  can  point  the  finger 
at  you.  But  look  at  me.  I  was  an  honest 
girl,  respected  by  all  the  parish.  What 
has  he  made  of  me?  The  man  that  lay  a 
dying  in  my  house,  and  I  saved  his  life, 
and  so  my  heart  did  warm  to  him — he 
blasphemed  God's  altar,  to  deceive  and 
betray  me ;  and  here  I  am,  a  poor  forlorn 
creature,  neither  maid,  wife,  nor  widow ; 
with  a  child  on  my  arms  that  I  do  nothing 
but  cry  over.  Ay,  my  poor  innocent,  I 
left  thee  down  below,  because  I  was 
ashamed  she  should  see  thee;  ah  me!  ah 
me !"     She  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and, 
like  Mercy  before  her,  had  a  bitter  strug- 
gle with  human  nature — a  struggle  so  sharp 
that,  in  the  midst  of  it,  she  burst  our  cry- 
ing with  great  violence;  but  with  that 
burst,  her  great  soul  conquered. 

She  darted  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
Mercy  astonished  at  her  abrupt  departure. 

Mercy  was  patiently  drying  her  eyes, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  judge  her 
surprise  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Gaunt  glide 
into  the  room  with  her  little  boy  asleep  in 
her  arms,  and  an  expression  upon  her  face 
more  sublime  than  anything  Mercy  Vint 
had  ever  yet  seen  on  earth.     She  kissed 


the  babe  softly,  and,  becoming  infantine 
as  well  as  angelic  by  this  contact,  sat  her- 
self down  in  a  moment  on  the  floor  with 
him,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  Mercy. 
"There,"  said  she,  "come,  sit  beside  us, 
and  see  how  I  hate  him — no  more  than 
you  do;  sweet  innocent." 

They  looked  him  all  over,  discussed  his 
every  feature  learnedly,  kissed  his  limbs 
and  extremities  after  the  manner  of  their 
sex,  and,  comprehending  at  last  that  to 
have  been  both  of  them  wronged  by  one 
man  was  a  bond  of  sympathy,  not  hate, 
the  two  wives  of  Griffith  Gaunt  laid  his 
child  across  their  two  laps,  and  wept  over 
him  together. 

Mercy  Vint  took  herself  to  task. 

"I  am  but  a  selfish  woman,"  said  she, 
"  to  talk  or  think  of  anything  but  that  I 
came  here  for."  She  then  proceeded  to 
show  Mrs.  Gaunt  by  what  means  she 
proposed  to  secure  her  acquittal,  without 
getting  Griffith  Gaunt  into  trouble. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  listened  with  keen  and 
grateful  attention,  until  she  came  to  that 
part;  then  she  interrupted  her  eagerly. 
"  Don't  spare  him  for  me.  In  your  place 
I'd  trounce  the  villain  finely." 

"Ay,"  said  Mercy,  "and  then  forgive 
him;  but  I  am  different.  I  shall  never 
forgive  him;  but  I  am  a  poor  hand  at 
punishing  and  revenging.  I  always  was. 
My  name  is  Mercy,  you  know.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  to  have  been  called  Prudence, 
after  my  good  aunt ;  but  she  said  nay ;  she 
had  lived  to  hear  Greed  and  Selfishness  and 
a  heap  of  faults  named  Prudence.  'Call 
the  child  something  that  means  what  it 
does  mean,  and  not  after  me,'  quoth  she. 
So  with  me  hearing  'Mercy,  Mercy,'  called 
out  after  me  so  many  years,  I  do  think  the 
quality  hath  somehow  got  under  my  skin ; 
for  I  cannot  abide  to  see  folk  smart,  let 
alone  to  strike  the  blow.  What,  shall  I 
take  the  place  of  God,  and  punish  the  evil- 
doers, because  'tis  me  they  wrong?  Nay, 
dame,  I  will  never  punish  him,  though  he 
hath  wronged  me  cruelly.  All  I  shall  do 
is  to  think  very  ill  of  him,  and  shun  him, 
and  tear  his  memory  out  of  my  heart.  You 
look  at  me:  do  you  think  I  cannot?     You 
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don't  know  me;  I  am  very  resolute  when 
I  see  clear.  Of  course  I  loved  him — loved 
him  dearly.  He  was  like  a  husband  to  me, 
and  a  kind  one.  But  the  moment  I  knew 
how  basely  he  had  deceived  us  both,  my 
heart  began  to  turn  against  the  man,  and 
now  'tis  ice  to  him.  Heaven  knows 
what  I  am  made  of;  for,  believe  me,  I'd 
liever  ten  times  be  beside  you  than  beside 
him.  My  heart  it  lay  like  a  lump  of  lead 
till  I  heard  your  story,  and  found  I  could 
do  you  a  good  turn — you  that  he  had 
wronged,  as  well  as'  me.  I  read  your 
beautiful  eyes;  but  nay,  fear  me  not;  I'm 
not  the  woman  to  pine  for  the  fruit  that  is 
my  neighbor's.  All  I  ask  for  on  earth  is 
a  few  kind  words  and  looks  from  you. 
You  are  gentle,  and  I  am  simple;  but  we 
are  both  one  flesh  and  blood,  and  your 
lovely  wet  eyes  do  prove  it  this  moment. 
Dame  Gaunt — Kate — I  ne'er  was  ten  miles 
from  home  afore,  and  I  am  come  all  this 
weary  way  to  serve  thee.  Oh,  give  me 
the  one  thing  that  can  do  me  good  in  this 
world — the  one  thing  I  pine  for — a  little 
of  your  love." 

The  words  were  scarce  out  of  her  lips, 
when  Mrs.  Gaunt  caught  her  impetuously 
round  the  neck  with  both  hands,  and  laid 
her  on  that  erring  but  noble  heart  of  hers, 
and  kissed  her  eagerly. 

They  kissed  one  another  again  and 
again,  and  wept  over  one  another. 
i  And  now  Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  did  nothing 
by  halves,  could  not  make  enough  of 
Mercy  Vint.  She  ordered  supper,  and  ate 
with  her,  to  make  her  eat.  Mrs.  Menteith 
offered  Mercy  a  bed;  but  Mrs.  Gaunt  said 
she  must  lie  with  her,  she  and  her  child. 

"What,"  said  she,  "think  you  I'll  let 
you  out  of  my  sight?  Alas!  who  knows 
when  you  and  I  shall  ever  be  together 
again?" 

"I  know,"  said  Mercy,  thoughtfully. 
"In  this  world,  never." 

They  slept  in  one  bed,  and  held  each 
other  by  the  hand  all  night,  and  talked  to 
one  another,  and  in  the  morning  knew 
each  the  other's  story,  and  each  the  other's 
mind  and  character,  better  than  their  old- 
est acquaintances  knew  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  trial  began  again;  and  the  court 
was  crowded  to  suffocation.  All  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  prisoner.  She  rose,  calm 
and  quiet,  and  begged  leave  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  court. 

Mr.  "Whitworth  objected  to  that.  She 
had  concluded  her  address  yesterday,  and 
called  a  witness. 

Prisoner.  But  I  have  not  examined  a 
witness  yet. 

Judge.  You  come  somewhat  out  of 
time,  madam;  but,  if  you  will  be  brief, 
we  will  hear  you. 

Prisoner.  I  thank  you,  my  lord.  It 
was  only  to  withdraw  an  error.  The  cry 
for  help  that  was  heard  by  the  side  of 
Hernshaw  Mere,  I  said,  yesterday,  that 
cry  was  uttered  by  Thomas  Leicester. 
Well,  I  find  I  was  mistaken :  the  cry  for 
help  was  uttered  by  my  husband — by  that 
Griffith  Gaunt  I  am  accused  of  assassi- 
nating. 

'  This  extraordinary  admission  caused  a 
great  sensation  in  court.  The  judge 
looked  very  grave  and  sad;  and  Serjeant 
Wiltshire,  who  came  into  court  just  then, 
whispered  his  junior,  "She  has  put  the 
rope  round  her  own  neck.  The  jury  would 
never  have  believed  our  witness." 

Prisoner.  I  will  only  add,  that  a  person 
came  into  the  town  last  night,  who  knows 
a  great  deal  more  about  this  mysterious 
business  than  I  do.  I  purpose,  therefore, 
to  alter  the  plan  of  my  defense;  and  to 
save  your  time,  my  lord,  who  have  dealt 
so  courteously  with  me,  I  shall  call  but  a 
single  witness. 

Ere  the  astonishment  caused  by  this 
sudden  collapse  of  the  defense  was  in  any 
degree  abated,  she  called,  "Mercy  Vint." 

There  was  the  usual  stir  and  struggle; 
and  then  the  calm,  self-possessed  face  and 
figure  of  a  comely  young  woman  con- 
fronted the  court.  She  was  sworn;  and 
examined  by  the  prisoner  after  this  fashion. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"At  the  'Packhorse,'  near  Allerton,  in 
Lancashire." 

Prisoner.  Do*  you  know  Mr.  Griffith 
Gaunt? 
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Mercy.  Madam,  I  do. 

Prisoner.  Was  he  at  your  place  in  Oc- 
tober last? 

Mercy.  Yes,  madam,  on  the  thirteenth 
of  October.  On  that  day  he  left  for  Cum- 
berland. 

Prisoner.      On  foot,  or  on  horseback? 

Mercy.    On  horseback. 

Prisoner.  With  boots  on,  or  shoes? 

Mercy.    He  had  a  pair  of  new  boots  on. 

Prisoner.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Leices- 
ter? 

Mercy.  A  peddler  called  at  our  house  on 
the  eleventh  of  October,  and  he  said  his 
name  was  Thomas  Leicester. 

■Prisoner.  How  was  he  shod? 

Mercy.  In  hobnailed  shoes. 

Prisoner.  Which  way  went  he  on  leav- 
ing you? 

Mercy.  Madam,  he  went  northward ;  I 
know  no  more  for  certain. 

Prisoner.  When  did  you  see  Mr.  Gaunt 
last? 

Mercy.  Four  days  ago. 

Judge.  What  is  that?  You  saw  him 
alive  four  days  ago? 

Mercy.  Ay,  my  lord ;  the  last  Wednes- 
day that  ever  was. 

At  this  the  people  burst  out  into  a  loud, 
agitated  murmur,  and  their  heads  went 
to  and  fro  all  the  time.  In  vain  the  crier 
cried  and  threatened.  The  noise  rose  and 
surged,  and  took  its  course.  It  went  down 
gradually,  as  amazement  gave  way  to  curi- 
osity; and  then  there  was  a  remarkable 
silence;  and  then  the  silvery  voice  of  the 
prisoner,  and  the  mellow  tones  of  the  wit- 
ness, appeared  to  penetrate  the  very  walls 
of  the  building,  each  syllable  of  those  two 
beautiful  speakers  was  heard  so  distinctly. 

Prisoner.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  court 
what  passed  on  Wednesday  last  between 
Griffith  Gaunt  and  you,  relative  to  this 
charge  of  murder. 

Mercy.  I  let  him  know  one  George 
Neville  had  come  from  Cumberland  in 
search  of  him,  and  had  told  me  you  lay  in 
Carlisle  Jail  charged  with  his  murder.  I 
did  urge  him  to  ride  at  once  to  Carlisle, 
and  show  himself;  but  he  refused.  He 
made  light  of  the  matter.  Then  I  told 
him    not   so  :    the  circumstances    looked 


ugly,  and  your  life  was  in  peril.  Then  he 
said,  nay,  'twas  in  no  peril;  for  if  you 
were  to  be  found  guilty,  then  he  would 
show  himself  on  the  instant.  Then  I  told 
him  he  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
man,  and  if  he  would  not  go,  I  would. 
"Go  you,  by  all  means,"  said  he,  "and 
I'll  give  you  a  writing  that  will  clear  her. 
Jack  Houseman  will  be  there,  that  knows 
my  hand;  and  so  does  the  sheriff,  and  half 
the  grand  jury  at  the  least." 

Prisoner.  Have  you  that  writing? 

Mercy.  To  be  sure  I  have.    Here  'tis. 

Prisoner.  Be  pleased  to  read  it. 

Judge.  Stay  a  minute.  Shall  you  prove 
it  to  be  his  handwriting? 

Prisoner.  Ay,  my  lord,  by  as  many  as 
you  please.. 

Judge.  Then  let  that  stand  over  for  the 
present.     Let  me  see  it. 

It  was  handed  up  to  him ;  and  he  showed 
it  to  the  sheriff,  who  said  he  thought  it 
was  Griffith  Gaunt's  writing. 

The  paper  was  then  read  out  to  the  jury. 
It  ran  as  follows : 

"  Know  all  men,  that  I,  Griffith  Gaunt, 
Esq.,  of  Bolton  Hall  and  Hernshaw  Castle, 
in  the  County  of  Cumberland,  am  alive  and 
well ;  and  the  matter  which  has  so  puzzled 
the  good  folk  in  Cumberland  befell  as  fol- 
lows :  I  left  Hernshaw  Castle  in  the  dead 
of  night  upon  the  fifteenth  of  October. 
Why,  is  no  man's  business  but  mine. 
I  found  the  stable  locked;  so  I  left 
my  horse,  and  went  on  foot.  I  crossed 
Hernshaw  Mere  by  the  bridge,  and  had 
got  about  a  hundred  yards,  as  I  suppose, 
on  the  way,  when  I  heard  some  one  fall 
with  a  great  splash  into  the  mere,  and  soon 
after  cry  dolefully  for  help.  I,  that  am  no 
swimmer,  ran  instantly  to  the  north  side 
to  a  clump  of  trees,  where  a  boat  used  al- 
ways to  be  kept.  But  the  boat  was  not 
there.  Then  I  cried  lustily  for  help,  and, 
as  no  one  came,  I  fired  my  pistol  and  cried 
murder !  For  I  had  heard  men  will  come 
sooner  to  that  cry  than  to  any  other. 
But  in  truth  I  was  almost  out  of  my  wits, 
that  a  fellow-creature  should  perish  miser- 
ably so  near  me.  While  I  ran  wildly  to 
and  fro,  some  came  out  of  the  Castle  bear- 
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ing  torches.  By  this  time  I  was  at  the 
bridge,  but  saw  no  signs  of  the  drowning 
man;  yet  the  night  was  clear.  Then  I 
knew  that  his  fate  was  sealed;  and,  for 
reasons  of-  my  own,  not  choosing  to  be 
seen  by  those  who  were  coming  to  his 
aid,  I  hastened  from  the  place.  My  hap- 
piness being  gone,  and  my  conscience  smit- 
ing me  sore,  and  not  knowing  whither  to 
turn,  I  took  to  drink,  and  fell  into  bad 
ways,  and  lived  like  a  brute,  and  not  a 
man,  for  six  weeks  or  more;  so  that  I 
never  knew  of  the  good  fortune  that  had 
fallen  on  me  when  least  I  deserved  it :  I 
mean  by  old  Mr.  Gaunt  of  Coggleswade 
making  of  me  his  heir.  But  one  day  at 
Kendal  I  saw  Mercy  Vint's  advertise- 
ment; and  I  went  to  her  and  learned 
that  my  wife  lay  in  Carlisle  jail  for  my 
supposed  murder.  But  I  say  that  she  is 
innocent,  and  nowise  to  blame  in  this 
matter:  for  I  deserved  every  hard  word 
she  ever  gave  me ;  and  as  for  killing,  she 
is  a  spirited  woman  with  her  tongue,  but 
hath  not  the  heart  to  kill  a  fly.  She  is 
what  she  always  was — the  pearl  of  woman- 
kind ;  a  virtuous,  innocent,  and  noble  lady. 
I  have  lost  the  treasure  of  her  love  by  my 
fault,  not  hers ;  but  at  least  I  have  a  right 
to  defend  her  life  and  honor.  Whoever 
molests  her  after  this,  out  of  pretended  re- 
gard for  me,  is  a  liar,  and  a  fool,  and  no 
friend  of  mine,  but  my  enemy,  and  I  his — 
to  the  death.  Griffith  Gaunt." 

It  was  a  day  of  surprises.  This  tribute 
from  the  murdered  man  to  his  assassin 
was  one  of  them.  People  looked  in  one 
another's  faces  open-eyed. 

The  prisoner  looked  in  the  judge's,  and 
acted  on  what  she  saw  there.  "  That  is  my 
defense,"  said  she,  quietly,  and  sat  down. 

If  a  show  of  hands  had  been  called  at 
that  moment,  she  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted by  acclamation. 

But  Mr.  Whitworth  was  a  zealous  young 
barrister,  burning  for  distinction.  He  stuck 
to  his  case,  and  cross-examined  Mercy  Vint 
with  severity;  indeed  with  asperity. 

Whitworth.  What  are  you  to  receive 
for  this  evidence? 

Mercy.     Anan. 


Whitworth.  Oh,  3rou  know  what  I 
mean.  Are  you  not  to  be  paid  for  telling 
us  this  romance? 

Mercy.  Nay,  sir,  I  ask  naught  for  tell- 
ing the  truth. 

Whitworth.  You  were  in  the  prison- 
er's company  yesterday? 

Mercy.  Yes,  sir,  I  visited  her  in  the 
jail  last  nigth. 

Whitworth.  And  there  concerted  this 
ingenious  defense? 

Mercy.  Well,  sir,  for  that  matter,  I  told 
her  that  her  man  was  alive,  and  I  did  offer 
to  be  her  witness. 

Whitworth.    For  naught? 

Mercy.  For  no  money  or  reward,  if  'tis 
that  you  mean.  Why,  'tis  a  joy  beyond 
money  to  clear  an  innocent  body,  and  save 
her  life;  and  that  satisfaction  is  mine  this 
day. 

Whitworth  (sarcastically).  These  are 
very  fine  sentiments  for  a  person  in  your 
condition.  Confess  that  Mrs.  Gaunt 
primed  you  with  all  that. 

Mercy.  Nay,  sir,  I  left  home  in  that 
mind;  else  I  had  not  come  at  all.  Be- 
think you;  'tis  a  long  journey  for  one  in 
my  way  of  life,  and  this  dear  child  on  my 
arm  all  the  way. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sat  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion. But  Mercy's  good  temper  and  meek- 
ness parried  the  attack  that  time.  Mr. 
Whitworth  changed  his  line. 

Whitworth.  You  ask  the  jury  to  be- 
lieve that  Griffith  Gaunt,  Esquire,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  man  of  spirit  and  honor, 
is  alive,  yet  skulks  and  sends  you  hither, 
when  by  showing  his  face  in  this  court  he 
could  clear  his  wife  without  a  single  word 
spoken? 

Mercy.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  hope  to  be  be- 
lieved, for  I  speak  the  naked  truth.  But, 
with  due  respect  to  you,  Mr.  Gaunt  did 
not  send  me  hither  against  my  will.  I 
could  not  bide  in  Lancashire,  and  let  an 
innocent  woman  be  murdered  in  Cumber- 
land. 

Whitworth.  Murdered,  quotha.  That 
is  a  good  jest.  I'd  have  you  to  know  we 
punish  murders  here,  not  do  them. 

Mercy.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  sir,  on 
the  lady's  account. 
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Whitworth.  Come,  come.  You  pre- 
tend you  discovered  this  Griffith  Gaunt 
alive,  by  means  of  an  advertisement.  If 
so,  produce  the  advertisement. 

Mercy  Vint  colored,  and  cast  a  swift, 
uneasy  glance  at  Mrs.  Gaunt. 

Rapid  as  it  was,  the  keen  eye  of  the 
counsel  caught  it. 

"Nay,  do  not  look  to  the  culprit  for 
orders,"  said  he.  "Produce  it,  or  confess 
the  truth.  Come,  you  never  advertised 
for  him." 

"Sir,  I  did  advertise  for  him." 

"Then  produce  the  advertisement." 

"Sir,  I  will  not,"  said  Mercy,  calmly. 

"Then  I  shall  move  the  court  to  commit 
you." 

"For  what  offense,  if  you  please?" 

"For  perjury  and  contempt  of  court. 

"I  am  guiltless  of  either,  God  knows. 
But  I  will  not  show  the  advertisement." 

Judge.  This  is  very  extraordinary. 
Perhaps  you  have  it  not  about  you. 

Mercy.  My  lord,  the  truth  is  I  have  it 
in  my  bosom.  But,  if  I  show  it,  it  will 
not  make  this  matter  one  whit  clearer, 
and  'twill  open  the  wounds  of  two  poor 
women.  'Tis  not  for  myself.  But,  oh, 
my  lord,  look  at  her.  Hath  she  not  gone 
through  grief  enow? 

The  appeal  was  made  with  a  quiet, 
touching  earnestness,  that  affected  every 
hearer.  But  the  judge  had  a  fluty  to  per- 
form. "Witness,"  said  he,  "you  mean 
well;  but  indeed  you  do  the  prisoner  an  in- 
jury by  withholding  this  paper.  Be  good 
enough  to  produce  it  at  once." 

Prisoner  (with  a  deep  sigh).  Obey  my 
lord. 

Mercy  (with  a  patient  sigh).  There,  sir, 
may  the  Lord  forgive  you  the  useless  mis- 
chief you  are  doing. 

Whitworth.  I  am  doing  my  duty, 
young  woman.  And  yours  is  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  not  a  part  only. 

Mercy  (acquiescing).     That  is  true,  sir. 

Whitworth.  Why,  what  is  this?  'Tis 
not  Mr.  Gaunt  you  advertise  for  in  these 
papers.     'Tis  Thomas  Leicester. 

Judge.  What  is  that?  I  don't  under- 
stand. 

Whitworth.     Nor  I  neither. 


Judge.  Let  me  see  the  papers.  'Tis 
Thomas  Leicester,  sure  enough. 

Whitworth.  And  you  mean  to  swear 
that  Griffith  Gaunt  answered  an  advertise- 
ment inviting  Thomas  Leicester? 

Mercy.  I  do.  Thomas  Leicester  was 
the  name  he  went  by  in  our  part. 

Whitworth.  What?  what?  You  are 
jesting. 

Mercy.  Is  this  a  place  or  a  time  for 
jesting?  I  say  he  called  himself  Thomas 
Leicester. 

Here  the  business  was  interrupted  again 
by  a  multitudinous  murmur  of  excited 
voices.  Everybody  was  whispering  as- 
tonishment to  his  neighbor.  And  the 
whisper  of  a  great  crowd  has  the  effect 
of  a  loud  murmur. 

Whitworth.  Oh,  he  called  himself 
Thomas  Leicester,  did  he?  Then  what 
makes  you  think  he  is  Griffith  Gaunt? 

Mercy.  Well,  sir,  the  peddler,  whose 
real  name  was  Thomas  Leicester,  came  to 
our  house  one  day,  and  saw  his  picture, 
and  knew  it;  and  said  something  to  a 
neighbor  that  raised  my  suspicions.  When 
he  came  home,  I  took  this  shirt  out  of  a 
drawer ;  'twas  the  shirt  he  wore  when  he 
first  came  to  us.  'Tis  marked  "G.  G." 
(The  shirt  was  examined.)  Said  I,  "For 
God's  sake  speak  the  truth:  what  does  G. 
G.  stand  for?"  Then  he  told  me  his  real 
name  was  Griffith  Gaunt,  and  he  had  a 
wife  in  Cumberland.  "Go  back  to  her," 
said  I,  "and  ask  her  to  forgive  you." 
Then  he  rode  north,  and  I  never  saw 
him  again  till  last  Wednesday. 

Whitworth  (satirically).  You  seem  to 
have  been  mighty  intimate  with  this 
Thomas  Leicester,  whom  you  now  call 
Griffith  Gaunt.  May  I  ask  what  was,  or 
is,  the  nature  of  your  connection  with  him? 

Mercy  was  silent. 

Whitworth.  I  must  press  for  a  reply, 
that  we  may  know  what  value  to  attach 
to  your  most  extraordinary  evidence. 
Were  you  his  wife — or  his  mistress? 

Mercy.  Indeed  I  hardly  know;  but 
not  his  mistress,  or  I  should  not  be  here. 

Whitworth.  You  don't  know  whether 
you  were  married  to  the  man  or  not? 

Mercy.     I  do  not  say  so.     But — 
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She  hesitated,  and  cast  a  piteous  look  at 
Mrs.  Gaunt,  who  sat  boiling  with  indig- 
nation. 

At  this  look,  the  prisoner,  who  had  long 
contained  herself  with  difficulty,  rose,  with 
scarlet  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  in  defense 
of  her  witness,  and  flung  her  prudence  to 
the  wind. 

"  Fie,  sir,"  she  cried.  "  The  woman  you 
insult  is  as  pure  as  your  own  mother  or 
mine.  She  deserves  the  pity,  the  respect, 
the  veneration  of  all  good  men.  Know, 
my  lord,  that  my  miserable  husband  de- 
ceived and  married  her  under  the  false 
name  he  had  taken.  She  has  the  mar- 
riage certificate  in  her  bosom.  Pray  make 
her  show  it,  whether  she  will  or  not.  My 
lord,  this  Mercy  Vint  is  more  an  angel 
than  a  woman.  I  am  her  rival,  after  a 
manner.  Yet,  out  of  the  goodness  and 
greatness  of  her  noble  heart,  she  came  all 
that  way  to  save  me  from  an  unjust  death. 
And  is  such  a  woman  to  be  insulted?  I 
blush  for  the  hired  advocate  who  cannot 
see  his  superior  in  an  incorruptible  wit- 
ness, a  creature  all  truth,  piety,  purity, 
unselfishness,  and  goodness.  Yes,  sir, 
you  began  by  insinuating  that  she  was 
as  venal  as  yourself ;  for  you  are  one  that 
can  be  bought  by  the  first  comer;  and  now 
you  would  cast  a  slur  on  her  chastity.  For 
shame!  for  shame!  This  is  one  of  those 
rare  women  that  adorn  our  whole  sex,  and 
embellish  human  nature;  and,  so  long  as 
you  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
words  with  her,  I  shall  stand  here  on 
the  watch,  to  see  that  you  treat  her  with 
due  respect:  ay,  sir,  with  reverence;  for 
I  have  measured  you  both,  and  she  is  as 
much  your  superior  as  she  is  mine." 

This  amazing  burst  was  delivered  with 
such  prodigious  fire  and  rapidity  that  no- 
body was  self-possessed  enough  to  stop  it 
in  time.  It  was  like  a  furious  gust  of 
words  sweeping  over  the  court. 

Mr.  Whitworth,  pale  with  anger,  merely 
said:  "Madam,  the  good  taste  of  these  re- 
marks I  leave  the  court  to  decide  upon. 
But  you  cannot  be  allowed  to  give  evi- 
dence in  your  own  defense." 

"No,  but  in  hers  I  will,"  said  Mrs. 
Gaunt.     "No  power' shall  hinder  me." 


Judge  (coldly).  Had  you  not  better  go 
on  cross-examining  the  witness? 

Whitworth.  Let  me  see  your  marriage 
certificate,  if  you  have  one? 

It  was  handed  to  him. 

"Well,  now  how  do  you  know  that  this 
Thomas  Leicester  was  Griffith  Gaunt? 

Judge.  Why,  she  has  told  you  he  con- 
fessed it  to  her. 

Mercy.  Yes,  my  lord;  and,  besides, 
he  wrote  me  two  letters  signed  Thomas 
Leicester.  Here  they  are,  and  I  desire 
they  may  be  compared  with  the  paper  he 
wrote  last  Wednesday  and  signed  Griffith 
Gaunt.  And  more  than  that,  while  we 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife,  one  Ham- 
ilton, a  traveling  painter,  took  our  por- 
traits, his  and  mine.  I  have  brought  his 
with  me.  Let  his  friends  and  neighbors 
look  on  this  portrait,  and  say  whose  like- 
ness it  is.  What  I  say  and  swear  is,  that 
on  Wednesday  last  I  saw  -and  spoke  with 
that  Thomas  Leicester,  or  Griffith  Gaunt, 
whose  likeness  I  now  show  you. 

With  that  she  lifted  the  portrait  up  and 
showed  it  all  the  court. 

Instantly  there  was  a  roar  of  recogni- 
tion. 

It  was  one  of  those  hard  daubs  that  are 
nevertheless  so  monstrously  like  the  origi- 
nals. 

Judge  (to  Mr.  Whitworth).  Young 
gentleman,  we  are  all  greatly  obliged  to 
you.  You  have  made  the  prisoner's  case. 
There  was  but  one  weak  point  in  it;  I 
mean  the  prolonged  absence  of  Griffith 
Gaunt.  You  have  now  accounted  for  that. 
You  have  forced  a  very  truthful  witness  to 
depose  that  this  Gaunt  is  himself  a  crim- 
inal, and  is  hiding  from  fear  of  the  law. 
The  case  for  the  crown  is  a  mere  tissue  of 
conjectures,  on  which  no  jury  could  safely 
convict,  even  if  there  was  no  defense  at 
all.  Under  other  circumstances  I  might 
decline  to  receive  evidence  at  second-hand 
that  Griffith  Gaunt  is  alive.  But  here 
such  evidence  is  sufficient,  for  it  lies  on 
the  crown  to  prove  the  man  dead ;  but  you 
have  only  proved  that  he  was  alive  on  the 
fifteenth  of  October,  and  that  since  then 
somebody  is  dead  with  shoes  on.  This 
somebody  appears  on  the  balance  of  proof 
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to  be  Thomas  Leicester,  the  peddler ;  and 
he  has  never  been  heard  of  since,  and  Grif- 
fith Gaunt  has.  Then  I  say  you  cannot 
carry  the  case  further.  You  have  not  a 
leg  to  stand  on.  What  say  you,  brother 
Wiltshire? 

Wiltshire.  My  lord,  I  think  there  is 
no  case  against  the  prisoner,  and  am 
thankful  to  your  lordship  for  relieving  me 
of  a  very  unpleasant  task. 

The  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  was 
then  put  to  the  jury,  who  instantly  brought 
the  prisoner  in  not  guilty. 

Judge.  Catharine  Gaunt,  you  leave 
this  court  without  a  stain,  and  with  our 
sincere  respect  and  sympathy.  I  much 
regret  the  fear  and  pain  you  have  been 
put  to:  you  have  been  terribly  punished 
for  a  hasty  word.  Profit  now  by  this 
bitter  lesson;  and  may  Heaven  enable 
you  to  add  a  well-governed  spirit  to  your 
many  virtues  and  graces. 

He  half  rose  from  his  seat,  and  bowed 
courteously  to  her.  She  courtesied  rever- 
ently, and  retired. 

He  then  said  a  few  words  to  Mercy  Vint. 

"Young  woman,  I  have  no  words  to 
praise  you  as  you  deserve.  You  have 
shown  us  the  beauty  of  the  female  char- 
acter, and,  let  me  add,  the  beauty  of  the 
Christian  religion.  You  have  come  a  long 
way  to  clear  the  innocent.  I  hope  you 
will  not  stop  there;  but  also  punish  the 
guilty  person,  on  whom  we  have  wasted 
so  much  pity." 

"  Me,  my  lord?  "  said  Mercy.  "  I  would 
not  harm  a  hair  of  his  head  for  as  many 
guineas  as  there  be  hairs  in  mine." 

"Child,"  said  my  lord,  "thou  art  too 
good  for  this  world;  but  go  thy  ways, 
and  God  bless  thee." 

Thus  abruptly  ended,  a  trial  that,  at 
first,  had  looked  so  formidable  for  the 
accused. 

The  judge  now  retired  for  some  refresh- 
ment, and  while  he  was  gone  Sir  George 
Neville  dashed  up  to  the  Town  Hall,  four 
in  hand,  and  rushed  in  by  the  magistrate's 
door,  with  a  peddler's  pack,  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  mere,  a  few  yards  from 
the  spot  where  the  mutilated  body  was 
found. 


He  learned  the  prisoner  was  already  ac- 
quitted. He  left  the  pack  with  the  sheriff, 
and  begged  him  to  show  it  to  the  judge; 
and  went  in  search  of  Mrs.  Gaunt. 

He  found  her  in  the  jailer's  house.  She 
and  Mercy  Vint  were  seated  hand  in  hand. 

He  started  at  first  sight  of  the  latter. 
Then  there  was  a  universal  shaking  of 
hands  and  glistening  of  eyes.  And,  when 
this  was  over,  Mrs.  Gaunt  turned  to  him, 
and  said,  piteously :  "  She  will  go  back  to 
Lancashire  to-morrow ;  nothing  I  can  say 
will  turn  her." 

"  No,  dame, "  said  Mercy  quietly ;  "  Cum- 
berland is  no  place  for  me.  My  work  is 
done  here.  Our  paths  in  this  world  do  lie 
apart.  George  Neville,  persuade  her  to  go 
home  at  once,  and  not  trouble  about  me." 

"Indeed,  madam,"  said  Sir  George, 
"  she  speaks  wisely :  she  always  does.  My 
carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  the  people 
waiting  by  thousands  in  the  street  to  wel- 
come your  deliverance." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  drew  herself  up  with  fiery 
and  bitter  disdain. 

"  Are  they  so?"  said  she,  grimly.  "  Then 
I'll  balk  them.  I'll  steal  away  in  the  dead 
of  night.  No,  miserable  populace,  that 
howls  and  hisses  with  the  strong  against 
the  weak,  you  shall  have  no  part  in  my 
triumph ;  'tis  sacred  to  my  friends.  You 
honored  me  with  your  hootings,  you  shall 
not  disgrace  me  with  your  acclamations. 
Here  I  stay  till  Mercy  Vint,  my  guardian 
angel,  leaves  me  forever." 

She  then  requested  Sir  George  to  order 
his  horses  back  to  the  inn,  and  the  coach- 
man was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
start  when  the  whole  town  should  be  asleep. 

Meantime,  a  courier  was  dispatched  to 
Hernshaw  Castle,  to  prepare  for  Mrs. 
Gaunt 's  reception. 

Mrs.  Menteith  made  a  bed  up  for  Mercy 
Vint,  and  at  midnight,  when  the  coast 
was  clear,  came  the  parting. 

It  was  a  sad  one. 

Even  Mercy,  who  had  great  self-com- 
mand, could  not  then  restrain  her  tears. 

To  apply  the  sweet  and  touching  words 
of  Scripture,  "  They  sorrowed  most  of  all 
for  this,  that  they  should  see  each  other's 
face  no  more." 
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Sir  George  accompanied  Mrs.  Gaunt  to 
Hemehaw. 

She  drew  back  into  her  corner  of  the 
carriage,  and  was  very  silent  and  dis- 
traite. 

After  one  or  two  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, he  judged  it  wisest,  and  even  most 
polite,  to  respect  her  mood. 

At  last  she  burst  out,  "  I  cannot  bear  it, 
I  cannot  bear  it." 

"Why,  what  is  amiss?"  inquired  Sir 
George. 

"What  is  amiss?  Why,  'tis  all  amiss. 
'Tis  so  heartless,  so  ungrateful,  to  let  that 
poor  angel  go  home  to  Lancashire  all  alone, 
now  she  has  served  my  turn.  Sir  George, 
do  not  think  I  undervalue  your  company; 
but  if  you  would  but  take  her  home,  in- 
stead of  taking  me!  Poor  thing,  she  is 
brave;  but  when  the  excitement  of  her 
good  action  is  over,  and  she  goes  back  the 
weary  road  all  alone,  what  desolation  it 
will  be !  My  heart  bleeds  for  her.  I  know 
I  am  an  unconscionable  woman;  to  ask 
such  a  thing;  but  then  you  aie  a  true 
chevalier;  you  always  were,  and  you  saw 
her  merit  directly.  Oh,  do  pray  leave  me 
to  slip  unnoticed  into  Hernshaw  Castle, 
and  do  you  accompany  my  benefactress  to 
her  humble  home.  Will  you,  dear  Sir 
George?  It  would  be  such  a  load  off  my 
heart." 

To  this  appeal,  uttered  with  trembling 
lip  and  moist  eyes,  Sir  George  replied  in 
character.  He  declined  to  desert  Mrs. 
Gaunt,  until  he  had  seen  her  safe  home ; 
but,  that  done,  he  would  ride  back  to  Car- 
lisle and  escort  Mercy  home. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  sighed,  and  said  she  was 
abusing  his  friendship,  and  should  kill  him 
with  fatigue,  and  he  was  a  good  creature. 
"If  anything  could  make  me  easy,  this 
would,"  said  she.  "You  know  how  to 
talk  to  a  woman,  and  comfort  her.  I  wish 
I  was  a  man:  I'd  cure  her  of  Griffith  be- 
fore we  reached  the  'Packhorse.'  And, 
now  I  think  of  it,  you  are  a  very  happy 
man  to  travel  eighty  miles  with  an  angel, 
a  dove-eyed  angel." 

"I  am  a  happy  man  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  complying  with  your  desires, 
madam,"   was  the  demure  reply.     "'Tis 


not  often  you  do  me  the  honor  to  lay  your 
orders  on  me." 

After  this,  nothing  of  any  moment 
passed  until  they  reached  Hernshaw  Cas- 
tle ;  and  then,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  door, 
and  saw  the  hall  blazing  with  lights,  Mrs, 
Gaunt  laid  her  hand  softly  on  Sir  George, 
and  whispered  :  "You  were  right.  I  thank 
you  for  not  leaving  me." 

The  servants  were  all  in  the  hall,  to  re- 
ceive their  mistress ;  and  among  them  were 
those  who  had  given  honest  but  unfavor- 
able testimony  at  the  trial,  being  called  by 
the  crown.  These  had  consulted  together, 
and,  after  many  pros  and  cons,  had  de- 
cided that  they  had  better  not  follow  their 
natural  impulse,  and  hide  from  her  face, 
since  that  might  be  a  fresh  offense.  Ac- 
cordingly, these  witnesses,  dressed  in  their 
best,  stood  with  the  others  in  the  hall,  and 
made  their  obeisances,  quaking  inwardly. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  entered  the  hall,  leaning  on 
Sir  George's  arm.  She  scarcely  bestowed 
a  look  upon  any  of  her  servants,  but  made 
them  one  sweeping  courtesy  in  return,  and 
passed  on;  only  Sir  George  felt  her  taper 
ringers  just  nip  his  arm. 

She  made  him  partake  of  some  supper, 
and  then  this  chevalier  des  dames  rode 
home,  snatched  a  few  hours'  sleep,  put  on 
the  yeoman's  suit  in  which  he  had  first 
visited  the  "Packhorse,"  and,  arriving  at 
Carlisle,  engaged  the  whole  inside  of  the 
coach ;  for  his  orders  were  td  console,  and 
he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  do  that 
with  two  or  three  strangers  listening  to 
every  word. 


,  CHAPTER  XLIV. 

A  great  change  was  observable  in  Mrs. 
Gaunt  after  this  fiery  and  chastening  or- 
deal. In  a  short  time  she  had  been  taught 
many  lessons.  She  had  learned  that  the 
law  will  not  allow  even  a  woman  to  say 
anything  and  everything  with  impunity. 
She  had  been  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
seen  how  gravely,  soberly,  and  fairly  an 
accusation  is  sifted  there;  and,  if  false, 
annihilated;  which,  elsewhere,  it  never  is. 
Member  of  a  sex  that  could  never  have  in- 
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vented  a  court  of  justice,  she  had  found 
something  to  revere  and  bless  in  that  other 
sex  to  which  her  erring  husband  belonged. 
Finally,  she  hail  encountered  in  Mercy 
Vint  a  woman  whom  she  recognized  at 
once  as  her  moral  superior.  The  contact 
of  that  pure  and  well-governed  spirit  told 
wonderfully  upon  her.  She  began  to 
watch  her  tongue  and  to  bridle  her  high 
spirit.  She  became  slower  to  give  offense, 
and  slower  to  take  it.  She  took  herself  to 
task,  and  made  some  little  excuses  even 
for  Griffith.  She  was  resolved  to  retire 
from  the  world  altogether ;  but,  meantime, 
she  bowed  her  head  to  the  lessons  of  ad- 
versity. Her  features,  always  lovely,  but 
somewhat  too  haughty,  were  now  softened 
and  embellished  beyond  description  by  a 
mingled  expression  of  grief,  humility,  and 
resignation. 

She  never  mentioned  her  husband;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  she  never  thought 
of  him.  She  waited  the  course  of  events 
in  dignified  and  patient  silence. 

As  for  Griffith  Gaunt,  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  two  lawyers,  Atkins  and  House- 
man. He  waited  on  the  first,  and  made  a 
friend  of  him.  "1  am  at  your  service," 
said  he;  "but  not  if  I  am  to  be  indicted 
for  bigamy,  and  burned  in  the  hand." 

"These  fears  are  idle,"  said  Atkins. 
"Mercy  Vint  declared  in  open  court  she 
will  not  proceed  against  you." 

"Ay,  but  there's  my  wife." 

"She  will  keep  quiet;  I  have  House- 
man's word  for  it." 

"Ay,  but  there's  the  Attorney-General." 

"Oh,  he  will  not  move,  unless  he  is 
driven.  "We  must  uso  a  little  influence. 
Mr.  Houseman  is  of  my  mind,  and  he  has 
the  ear  of  the  county." 

To  be  brief,  it  was  represented  in  high 
quarters  that  to  indict  Mr.  Gaunt  would 
only  open  Mrs.  Gaunt's  wounds  afresh, 
and  do  no  good;  and  so  Houseman  found 
means  to  muzzle  the  Attorney-General. 

Just  three  weeks  after  the  trial,  Griffith 
Gaunt,  Esq.,  reappeared  publicly.  The 
place  of  his  reappearance  was  Coggles- 
wade.  He  came  and  set  about  finishing 
his  new  mansion  with  feverish  rapidity. 
He  engaged  an  army  of  carpenters  and 


painters,  and  spent  thousands  of  pounds 
on  the  decorating  and  furnishing  of  the 
mansion,  and  laying  out  the  grounds. 

This  was  duly  reported  to  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
who  said — not  a  word. 

But  at  last  one  day  came  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Gaunt  in  Griffith's  well-known  hand- 
writing. 

With  all  her  acquired  self-possession, 
her  hand  trembled  as  she  broke  open  the 
seal. 

It  contained  but  these  words : 

"Madam — I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive 
me.  For,  if  you  had  done  what  I  have, 
I  could  never  forgive  you.  But  for  the 
sake  of  Rose,  and  to  stop  their  tongues,  I 
do  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  live 
under  this  my  roof.  I  dare  not  face  Hern- 
shaw  Castle.  Your  own  apartments  here 
are  now  ready  for  you.  The  place  is  large. 
Upon  my  honor  I  will  not  trouble  you; 
but  show  myself  always,  as  now, 

"Your  penitent  and  very  humble  ser- 
vant, Griffith  Gaunt." 

The  messenger  was  to  wait  for  her  reply. 

This  letter  disturbed  Mrs.  Gaunt's  sor- 
rowful tranquillity  at  once.  She  was  much 
agitated,  and  so  undecided  that  she  sent 
the  messenger  away,  and  told  him  to  call 
next  day. 

Then  she  sent  off  to  Father  Francis  to 
beg  his  advice. 

But  her  courier  returned,  late  at  night, 
to  say  Father  Francis  was  away  from 
home. 

Then  she  took  Eose,  and  said  to  her, 
"  My  darling,  papa  wants  us  to  go  to  his 
new  house,  and  leave  dear  old  Hernshaw ; 
I  know  not  what  to  say  about  that.  What 
do  you  say?" 

"Tell  him  to  come  to  us,"  said  Rose, 
dictatorially.  "  Only"  (lowering  her  little 
voice  very  suddenly),  "if  he  is  naughty 
and  won't,  why  then  we  had  better  go  to 
him ;  for  he  amuses  me." 

"  As  you  please, "  said  Mr3.  Gaunt ;  and 
sent  her  husband  this  reply : 

"  Sir — Rose  and  I  are  agreed  to  defer  to 
your  judgment  and  obey  your  wishes.     B6 
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pleased  to  let  me  know  what  day  you  will 
require  us ;  and  I  must  trouble  you  to  send 
a  carriage. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
"Your  faithful  wife  and  humble  servant, 
"Catharine  Gaunt." 

At  the  appointed  day,  a  carriage  and 
four  came  wheeling  up  to  the  door.  Tlie 
vehicle  was  gorgeously  emblazoned,  and 
the  servants  in  rich  liveries;  all  which 
finery  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  the  glossy 
coats  of  the  horses,  did  mightily  please 
Mistress  Rose.  She  stood  on  the  stone 
steps,  and  clapped  her  hands  with  de- 
light. Her  mother  just  sighed,  and  said, 
"  Ay,  'tis  in  pomp  and  show  we  must  seek 
our  happiness  now." 

She  leaned  back  in  the  carriage,  and 
closed  her  eyes,  yet  not  so  close  but  now 
and  then  a  tear  would  steal  out,  as  she 
thought  of  the  past. 

They  drove  up  under  an  avenue  to  a 
noble  mansion,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of 
some  marble  steps,  low  and  narrow,  but 
of  vast  breadth. 

As  they  mounted  these  a  hall  door, 
through  which  the  carriage  could  have 
passed,  was  flung  open,  and  discovered 
the  servants  all  drawn  up  to  do  honor  to 
their  mistress. 

She  entered  the  hall,  leading  Hose  by 
the  hand ;  the  servants  bowed  and  courte- 
sied  down  to  the  ground. 

She  received  this  homage  with  dignified 
courtesy,  and  her  eye  stole  round  to  see  if 
the  master  of  the  house  was  coming  to 
receive  her. 

The  library  door  was  opened  hastily, 
and  out  came  to  meet  her — Father  Fran- 
cis. 

"Welcome,  madam,  a  thousand  times 
welcome  to  your  new  home,"  said  he,  in 
a  stentorian  voice,  with  a  double  infusion 
of  geniality.  "  I  claim  the  honor  of  show- 
ing you  your  part  of  the  house,  though  'tis 
all  yours  for  that  matter."  And  he  led 
the  way. 

Now  this  cheerful  stentorian  voice  was 
just  a  little  shaky  for  once,  and  his  eyes 
were  moist. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  noticed,   but  said  nothing 


before  the  people.     She  smiled  graciously, 
and  accompanied  him. 

He  took  her  to  her  apartments.  They 
consisted  of  a  salle-a-manger,  three  delight- 
ful bedrooms,  a  boudoir,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent drawing-room,  fifty  feet  long,  with 
two  fire-places,  and  a  bay-window  thirty 
feet  wide,  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers. 

An  exclamation  of  delight  escaped  Mrs. 
Gaunt.  Then  she  said,  M  One  would  think 
I  was  a  queen."  Then  she  sighed,  "Ah," 
said  she,  "'tis  a  fine  thing  to  be  rich." 
Then,  despondently,  "  Tell  him  I  think  it 
very  beautiful." 

"  Nay,  madam,  I  hope  you  will  tell  him 
so  yourself." 

Mrs.  Gaunt  made  no  reply  to  that.  She 
added :  "  And  it  was  kind  of  him  to  have 
you  here  the  first  day:  I  do  not  feel  so 
lonely  as  I  should  without  you." 

She  took  Griffith  at  his  word,  and  lived 
with  Rose  in  her  own  apartments. 

For  some  time  Griffith  used  to  slip  away 
whenever  he  saw  her  coming. 

One  day  she  caught  him  at  it,  and  beck- 
oned him. 

He  came  to  her. 

"  You  need  not  run  away  from  me, "  said 
she :  "  I  did  not  come  into  your  house  to 
quarrel  with  you.  Let  us  be  friends" — 
and  she  gave  him  her  hand  sweetly  enough, 
but,  oh,  so  coldly ! 

"  I  hope  for  nothing  more,"  said  Griffith. 
"If  you  ever  have  a  wish,  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  it — that  is  all." 

"  I  wish  to  retire  to  a  convent,"  said  she, 
quietly. 

"  And  desert  your  daughter?  " 

"I  would  leave  her  behind,  to  remind 
you  of  days  gone  by." 

By  degrees  they  saw  a  little  more  of  one 
another;  they  even  dined  together  now 
and  then.  But  it  brought  them  no  nearer. 
There  was  no  anger,  with  its  loving  re- 
action. They  were  friendly  enough,  but 
an  icy  barrier  stood  between  them. 

One  person  set  himself  quietly  to  sap 
this  barrier.  Father  Francis  was  often 
at  the  Castle,  and  played  the  peacemaker 
very  adroitly. 

The  line  he  took  might  be  called  the  in- 
nocent Jesuitical.     He  saw  that  it  would 
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be  useless  to  exhort  these  two  persons  to 
ignore  the  terrible  things  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  to  make  it  up  as  if  it  was  only 
a  squabble.  What  he  did  was  to  repeat  to 
the  husband  every  gracious  word  the  wife 
let  fall,  and  vice  versa,  and  to  suppress  all 
either  said  that  might  tend  to  estrange 
them. 

•  In  short,  he  acted  the  part  of  Mr.  Har- 
mony in  the  play,  and  acted  it  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem. 

Though  no  perceptible  effect  followed 
his  efforts,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
got  rid  of  some  of  the  bitterness.  But  the 
coldness  remained. 

One  day  he  was  sent  for  all  in  a  hurry 
by  Griffith. 

He  found  him  looking  gloomy  and 
agitated. 

The  cause  came  out  directly.  Griffith 
had  observed,  at  last,  what  all  the  females 
in  the  house  had  seen  two  months  ago, 
that  Mrs.  Gaunt  was  in  the  family  way. 

He  now  communicated  this  to  Father 
Francis,  with  a  voice  of  agony,  and  looks 
to  match. 

"All  the  better,  my  son,"  said  the  genial 
priest.  "  'Twill  be  another  tie  between  you. 
I  hope  it  will  be  a  fine  boy  to  inherit  your 
estates."  Then,  observing  a  certain  hide- 
ous expression  distorting  Griffith's  face, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  him,  and  said, 
sternly,  "Are  you  not  cured  yet  of  that 
madness  of  yours?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Griffith,  deprecating- 
ly;  "but  why  did  she  not  tell  me?" 

"You  had  better  ask  her." 

"  Not  I.  She  will  remind  me  I  am  noth- 
ing to  her  now.  And,  though  'tis  so,  yet 
I  would  not  hear  it  from  her  lips." 

.  In  spite  of  this  wise  resolution,  the  tor- 
ture he  wa3  in  drove  him  to  remonstrate 
with  her  on  her  silence. 


She  blushed  high,  and  excused  herself 
as  follows: 

"I  should  have  told  you  as  soon  as  I 
knew  it  myself.  But  you  were  not  with 
me.    I  was  all  by  myself — in  Carlisle  jail." 

This  reply,  uttered  with  hypocritical 
meekness,  went  through  Griffith  like  a 
knife.  He  turned  white,  and  gasped  for 
breath,  but  said  nothing.  He  left  her, 
with  a  deep  groan,  and  never  ventured  to 
mention  the  matter  again. 

All  he  did  in  that  direction  was  to  re- 
double his  attentions  and  solicitude  for  her 
health. 

The  relation  between  these  two  was  now 
more  anomalous  than  ever. 

Even  Father  Francis,  who  had  seen 
strange  things  in  families,  used  to  watch 
Mrs.  Gaunt  rise  from  the  table  and  walk 
heavily  to  the  door,  and  her  husband  dart 
to  it  and  open  it  obsequiously,  and  receive 
only  a  very  formal  reverence  in  return — 
and  wonder  how  all  this  was  to  end. 

However,  under  this  icy  surface,  a 
change  was  gradually  going  on ;  and  one 
afternoon,  to  his  great  surprise,  Mrs. 
Gaunt's  maid  came  to  ask  Griffith  if  he 
would  come  to  Mrs.   Gaunt's  apartments. 

He  found  her  seated  in  her  bay-window, 
among  her  flowers.  She  seemed  another 
woman  all  of  a  sudden,  and  smiled  on  him 
her  exquisite  smile  of  days  gone  by. 

"Come,  sit  beside  me,"  said  she,  "in 
this  beautiful  window  that  you  have  given 
me." 

"Sit  beside  you,  Kate?"  said  Griffith. 
"Nay,  let  me  kneel  at  your  knees:  that 
is  my  place." 

"As  you  will,"  said  she,  softly;  and 
continued,  in  the  same  tone:  "Now  listen 
to  me.  You  and  I  are  two  fools.  We 
have  been  very  happy  together  in  days 
gone  by;  and  we  should  both  of  us  like 
to  try  again ;  but  we  neither  of  us  know 
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how  to  begin.  You  are  afraid  to  tell  me 
you  love  me,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  own 
to  you  or  anybody  else  that  I  love  you,  in 
spite  of  it  all; — I  do,  though." 

"You  love  me!  a  wretch  like  me,  Kate? 
'Tis  impossible.     I  cannot  be  so  happy." 

"Child,"  said  Mrs.  Gaunt,  "love  is  not 
x'eason;  love  is  not  common  sense.  "lis 
a  passion;  like  your  jealousy,  poor  fool- 
I  love  you,  as  a  mother  loves  her  child, 
all  the  more  for  all  you  have  made  me 
suffer.  I  might  not  say  as  much,  if  I 
thought  we  should  be  long  together.  But 
something  tells  me  I  shall  die  this  time : 
I  never  felt  so  before.  Bury  me  at  Hern- 
shaw.  After  all,  I  spent  more  happy 
years  there  than  most  wives  ever  know. 
I  see  you  are  very  sorry  for  what  you 
have  done.  How  could  I  die  and  leave 
thee  in  doubt  of  my  forgiveness,  and  my 
love?  Kiss  me,  poor  jealous  fool;  for  I 
do  forgive  thee,  and  love  thee  with  all 
my  sorrowful  heart."  And  even  with  the 
words  she  bowed  herself  and  sank  quietly 
into  his  arms,  and  he  kissed  her  and  cried 
bitterly  over  her:  bitterly.  But  she  was 
comparatively  calm.  For  she  said  to  her- 
self, "The  end  is  at  hand." 

Griffith,  instead  of  pooh-poohing  his 
wife's  forebodings,  set  himself  to  baffle 
them. 

He  used  his  wealth  freely,  and,  besides 
the  county  doctor,  had  two  very  eminent 
practitioners  from  London,  one  of  whom 
was  a  gray-headed  man,  the  other  singu- 
larly young  for  the  fame  he  had  obtained. 
But  then  he  was  a  genuine  enthusiast  in 
his  art. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

Griffith,  white  as  a  ghost,  and  un- 
able to  shake  off  the  forebodings  Catha- 


rine had  communicated  to  him,  walked 
incessantly  up  and  down  the  room;  and, 
at  his  earnest  request,  one  or  other  of  the 
four  doctors  in  attendance  was  constantly 
coming  to  him  with  information. 

The  case  proceeded  favorably,  and,  to 
Griffith's  surprise  and  joy,  a  healthy  boy 
was  born  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing.     The    mother    was    reported    rather 
feverish,  but  nothing  to  cause  alarm. 

Griffith  threw  himself  on  two  chairs  and 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Toward  morning  he  found  himself 
shaken,  and  there  was  Ashley,  the  young 
doctor,  standing  beside  him  with  a  very 
grave  face.  Griffith  started  up,  and  cried, 
"  What  is  wrong,  in  God's  name  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  has  been  a  sud- 
den hemorrhage,  and  the  patient  is  much 
exhausted." 

"  She  is  dying,  she  is  dying  ! "  cried 
Griffith   in  anguish. 

"Not  dying.  But  she  will  infallibly 
sink,  unless  some  unusual  circumstance 
occur  to  sustain  vitality." 

Griffith  laid  hold  of  him.  "  Oh  sir,  take 
my  whole  fortune,  but  save  her !  save  her ! 
save  her ! " 

"Mr.  Gaunt,"  said  the  young  doctor, 
"  be  calm,  or  you  will  make  matters  worse. 
There  is  one  chance  to  save  her ;  but  my 
professional  brethren  are  prejudiced  against 
it.  However,  they  have  consented,  at  my 
earnest,  request,  to  refer  my  proposal  to 
you.  She  is  sinking  for  want  of  blood ;  if 
you  consent  to  my  opening  a  vein  and 
transfusing  healthy  blood  from  a  living 
subject  into  hers,  I  will  undertake  the 
operation.  You  had  better  come  and  see 
her;  you  will  be  more  able  to  judge." 

"Let  me  lean  on  you,"  said  Griffith. 
And  the  strong  wrestler  went  tottering  up 
the  stairs.  There  they  showed  him  poor 
Kate,  white  as  the  bedclothes,  breathing 
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hard,  and  with  a  pulse  that  hardly  moved. 
Griffith  looked  at  her  horrorstruck. 

"Death  has  got  hold  of  my  darling,"  he 
screamed.  "Snatch  her  away!  for  God's 
sake,  snatch  her  from  him ! " 

The  young  doctor  whipped  off  his  coat, 
and  bared  his  arm. 

"  There,"  he  cried,  "  Mr.  Gaunt  consents. 
Now,  Corrie,  be  quick  with  the  lancet,  and 
hold  this  tube  as  I  tell  you ;  warm  it  first 
in  that  water." 

Here*  came  an  interruption.  Griffith 
Gaunt  griped  the  young  doctor's  arm, 
and.,,  with  an  agonized  and  ugly  expression 
of  countenance,  cried  out,  "What!  your 
blood!  What  right  have  you  to  lose 
blood  for  her  ?  " 

"  The  right  of  a  man  who  loves  his  art 
better  than  his  blood,"  cried  Ashley,  with 
enthusiasm. 

Griffith  tore  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  bared  his  arm  to  the  elbow.  "  Take 
every  drop  I  have.  No  man's  blood  shall 
enter  her  veins  but  mine."  And  the  creat- 
ure seemed  to  swell  to  double  his  size,  as, 
with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes,  he 
held  out  a  bare  arm  corded  like  a  black- 
smith's, and  white  as  a  duchess's. 

The  young  doctor  eyed  the  magnificent 
limb  a  moment  with  rapture  ;  then  fixed 
his  apparatus  and  performed  an  operation 
which  then,  as  now,  was  impossible  in 
theory  ;  only  he  did  it.  He  sent  some  of 
Griffith  Gaunt's  bright  red  blood  smoking 
hot  into  Kate  Gaunt's  veins. 

This  done,  he  watched  his  patient  close- 
ly, and  administered  stimulants  from  time 
to  time. 

She  hung  between  life  and  death  for 
hours.  But  at  noon  next  day  she  spoke, 
and,  seeing  Griffith  sitting  beside  her,  pale 
with  anxiety  and  loss  of  blood,  she  said : 
"  My  dear,  do  not  thou  fret.  I  died  last 
night.     I  knew  I  should.     But  they  gave 


me  another  life ;  and  now  I  shall  live  to  a 
hundred." 

They  showed  her  the  little  boy ;  and,  at 
sight  of  him,  the  whole  woman  made  up 
her  mind  to  live. 

And  live  she  did.  And,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  her  convalescence  was  more 
rapid  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

It  was  from  a  talkative  nurse  she  first 
learned  that  Griffith  had  given  his  blood 
for  her.  She  said  nothing  at  the  time, 
but  lay,  with  an  angelic,  happy  smile, 
thinking  of  it. 

The  first  time  she  saw  him  after  that, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and,  looking 
Heaven  itself  into  his  eyes,  she  said,  "My 
life  is  very  dear  to  me  now.  'Tis  a  pres- 
ent from  thee." 

She  only  wanted  a  good  excuse  for  lov- 
ing him  as  frankly  as  before,  and  now  he 
had  given  her  one.  She  used  to  throw  it 
in  his  teeth  in  the  prettiest  way.  When- 
ever she  confessed  a  fault,  she  was  sure  to 
turn  slyly  round  and  say,  "  But  what  could 
one  expect  of  me?  I  have  his  blood  in  my 
veins." 

But  once  she  told  Father  Francis,  quite 
seriously,  that  she  had  never  been  quite 
the  same  woman  since  she  lived  by 
Griffith's  blood;  she  was  turned  jealous; 
and,  moreover,  it  had  given  him  a  fasci- 
nating power  over  her,  and  she  could  tell 
blindfold  when  he  was  in  the  room. 
Which  last  fact,  indeed,  she  once  proved 
by  actual  experiment.  But  all  this  I  leave 
to  such  as  study  the  occult  sciences  in  this 
profound  age  of  ours. 

Starting  with  this  advantage,  Time,  the 
great  curer,  gradually  healed  a  wound  that 
looked  incurable. 

Mrs.  Gaunt  became  a  better  wife  than 
she  had  ever  been  before.  She  studied  her 
husband,  and  found  he  was  not  hard  to 
please.     She  made  his  home  bright  and 
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genial;  arid  so  he  never  went  abroad  for 
the  sunshine  he  could  have  at  home. 

And  he  studied  her.  He  added  a  chapel 
to  the  house,  and  easily  persuaded  Francis 
to  become  the  chaplain.  Thus  they  had  a 
peacemaker,  and  a  friend,  in  the  house, 
and  a  man  severe  in  morals,  but  candid  in 
religion,  and  an  inexhaustible  companion 
to  them  and  their  children. 

And  so,  after  that  terrible  storm,  this 
pair  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  a  peaceful 
united  life,  till  the  olive-branches  rising 
around  them,  and  the  happy  years  gliding 
on,  almost  obliterated  that  one  dark  pass- 
age, and  made  it  seem  a  mere  fantastical, 
incredible  dream. 

Mercy  Vint  and  her  child  went  home  in 
the  coach.  It  was  empty  at  starting,  and, 
as  Mrs.  Gaunt  had  foretold,  a  great  sense 
of  desolation  fell  upon  her. 

She  leaned  back,  and  the  patient  tears 
coursed  steadily  down  her  comely  cheeks. 

At  the  first  stage  a  passenger  got  down 
from  the  outside,  and  entered  the  coach. 

"What,  George  Neville!"  said  Mercy. 

"The  same,"  said  he. 

She  expressed  her  surprise  that  he  should 
be  going  her  way. 

"'Tis  strange,"  said  he,  "but  to  me 
most  agreeable."  * 

"And  to  me  too,  for  that  matter,"  said 
she. 

Sir  George  observed  her  eyes  were  red, 
and,  to  divert  her  mind  and  keep  up  her 
spirits,  launched  into  a  flow  of  small  talk. 

In  the  midst  of  it,  Mercy  leaned  back  in 
the  coach,  and  began  to  cry  bitterly.  So 
much  for  that  mode  of  consolation. 

Upon  this  he  faced  the  situation,  and 
begged  her  not  to  grieve.  He  praised  the 
good  action  she  had  done,  and  told  lier 
how  everybody  admired  her  for  it,  espe- 
cially himself. 


At  that  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  silence, 
and  turned  away  her  pretty  head.  He 
carried  her  hand  respectfully  to  his  lips; 
and  his  manly  heart  began  to  yearn  over 
this  suffering  virtue — so  grave,  so  digni- 
fied, so  meek.  He  was  no  longer  a  young 
man ;  he  began  to  talk  to  her  like  a  friend. 
This  tone,  and  the  soft,  sympathetic  voice 
in  which  a  gentleman  speaks  to  a  woman 
in  trouble,  unlocked  her  heart ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  led  to  talk 
about  herself. 

She  opened  her  heart  to  him.  She  told 
him  she  was  not  the  woman  to  pine  for 
any  man.  Her  youth,  her  health,  and 
love  of  occupation,  would  carry  her 
through.  What  she  mourned  was  the  loss 
of  esteem,  and  the  blot  upon  her  child. 
At  that  she  drew  the  baby  with  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  and  yet  with  a  half -defiant 
air,  closer  to  her  bosom. 

Sir  George  assured  her  she  would  lose 
the  esteem  of  none  but  fools.  "As  for 
me,"  said  he,  "I  always  respected  you, 
but  now  I  revere  you.  You  are  a  martyr 
and  an  angel." 

"George,"  said  Mercy,  gravely,  "be  you 
my  friend,  not  my  enemy." 

"Why,  madam,"  said  he,  "sure  you 
can't  think  me  such  a  wretch." 

"I  mean,  our  flatterers  are  our  enemies." 

Sir  George  took  the  hint,  given,  as  it 
was,  very  gravely  and  decidedly;  and 
henceforth  showed  her  his  respect  by  his 
acts ;  he  paid  her  as  much  attention  as  if 
she  had  been  a  princess.  He  handed  her 
out,  and  handed  her  in ;  and  coaxed  her  to 
eat  here,  and  to  drink  there;  and  at  the  inn 
where  the  passengers  slept  for  the  night, 
he  showed  his  long  purse,  and  secured  her 
superior  comforts.  Console  her  he  could 
not ;  but  he  broke  the  sense  of  utter  desola- 
tion and  loneliness  with  which  she  started 
from  Carlisle.     She  told  him  so  in  the  inn, 
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and  descanted  on  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  had  sent  her  a  friend  in  that  bitter 
hour. 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me, 
George,"  said  she.  "Now  Heaven  bless 
you  for  it,  and  give  you  many  happy  days, 
and  well  spent." 

This,  from  one  who  never  said  a  word 
she  did  not  mean,  sank  deep  into  Sir 
George's  heart,  and  he  went  to  sleep 
thinking  of  her,  and  asking  himself  was 
there  nothing  he  could  do  for  her. 

Next  morning  Sir  George  handed  Mercy 
and  her  babe  into  the  coach ;  and  the  vil- 
lain tried  an  experiment  to  see  what  value 
she  set  on  him.  He  did  not  get  in,  so 
Mercy  thought  she  had  seen  the  last  of 
him. 

"Farewell,  good,  kind  George,"  said 
she.  "Alas!  there's  naught  but  meeting 
and  parting  in  this  weary  world." 

The  tears  stood  in  her  sweet  eyes,  and 
she  thanked  him,  not  with  words  only,  but 
with  the  soft  pressure  of  her  womanly 
hand. 

He  slipped  up  behind  the  coach,  and 
was  ashamed  of  himself,  and  his  heart 
warmed  to  her  more  and  more. 

As  soon  as  the  coach  stopped,  my  lord 
opened  the  door  for  Mercy  to  alight.  Her 
eyes  were  very  red;  he  saw  that.  She 
started,  and  beamed  with  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

"Why,  I  thought  I  had  lost  you  for 
good,"  said  she.  "Whither  are  you  go- 
ing? to  Lancaster?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  far.  I  am  going  to  the 
'  Packhorse. '  " 

Mercy  opened  her  eyes,  and  blushed 
high.  Sir  George  saw,  and,  to  divert 
her  suspicions,  told  her  merrily  to  beware 
of  making  objections.  "  I  am  only  a  sort 
of  servant  in  the  matter.  'Twas  Mrs. 
Gaunt  ordered  me." 


"I  might  have  guessed  it,"  said  Mercy, 
"Bless  her;  she  knew  I  should  be  lonely." 

"  She  was  not  easy  till  she  had  got  rid 
of  me,  I  assure  you,"  said  Sir  George. 
"  So  let  us  make  the  best  on't,  for  she  is 
a  lady  that  likes  to  have  her  own  way." 

"She  is  a  noble  creature.  George,  I 
shall  never  regret  anything  I  have  done 
for  her.  And  she  will  not  be  ungrateful* 
Oh,  the  sting  of  ingratitude!  I  have  felt 
that.     Have  you?  " 

"No,"  said  Sir  George;  "I  have  escaped 
that,  by  never  doing  any  good  actions." 

"I  doubt  you  are  telling  me  a  lie,"  said 
Mercy  Vint. 

She  now  looked  upon  Sir  George  as 
Mrs.  Gaunt's  representative,  and  prattled 
freely  to  him.  Only  now  and  then  her 
trouble  came  over  her,  and  then  she  took 
a  quiet  cry  without  ceremony. 

As  for  Sir  George,  he  sat  and  studied, 
and  wondered  at  her. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  met  such  a 
woman  as  this,  who  was  as  candid  with 
him  as  if  he  had  been  a  woman.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  window  in  her  bosom, 
through  which  he  looked,  and  saw  the 
pure  and  lovely  soul  within. 

In  the  afternoon  they  reached  a  little 
town,  whence  a  cart  conveyed  them  to  the 
'  Packhorse.'  " 

Here  Mercy  Vint  disappeared,  and 
busied  herself  with  Sir  George's  com- 
forts. 

He  sat  by  himself  in  the  parlor,  and 
missed  his  gentle  companion. 

In  the  morning  Mercy  thought  of  Course 
he  would  go. 

But  instead  of  that,  he  stayed,  and  fol- 
lowed her  about,  and  began  to  court  her 
downright. 

But  the  warmer  he  got,  the  cooler  she. 
And  at  last  she  said,  mighty  dryly,  "  This 
is  a  very  dull  place  for  the  likes  of  you*" 
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"'Tis  the  sweetest  place  in  England," 
said  he ;  "  at  least  to  me ;  for  it  contains — 
the  woman  I  love." 

Mercy  drew  back,  and  colored  rosy  red. 
"I hope  not,"  said  she. 

"  I  loved  you  the  first  day  I  saw  you, 
and  heard  your  voice.  And  now  I  love 
you  ten  times  more.  Let  me  dry  thy  tears 
forever,  sweet  Mercy.     Be  my  wife." 

"You  are  mad,"  said  Mercy.  "What, 
would  you  wed  a  woman  in  my  condition? 
I  am  more  your  friend  than  to  take  you 
at  your  word.  And  what  must  you  think 
I  am  made  of,  to  go  from  one  man  to  an- 
other, like  that?  " 

"  Take  your  time,  sweetheart;  only  give 
me  your  hand." 

"George,"  said  Mercy,  very  gravely,  "  I 
am  beholden  to  you ;  but  my  duty  it  lies 
another  way.  There  is  a  young  man  in 
these  parts"  (Sir  George  groaned)  "that 
was  my  follower  for  two  years  and  better. 
I  wronged  him  for  one  I  never  name  now. 
I  must  marry  that  poor  lad,  and  make  him 
happy,  or  else  live  and  die  as  I  am." 

Sir  George  turned  pale.  "One  word: 
do  you  love  him?  " 

"I  have  a  regard  for  him." 

"  Do  you  love  him?  " 

"Hardly.  But  I  wronged  him,  and  I 
owe  him  amends.  I  shall  pay  my 
debts." 

Sir  George  bowed,  and  retired  sick  at 
heart,  and  deeply  mortified.  Mercy  looked 
after  him  and  sighed. 

Next  day,  as  he  walked  disconsolate  up 
and  down,  she  came  to  him  and  gave  him 
her  hand.  "You  were  a  good  friend  to 
me  that  bitter  day,"  said  she.  "Now  let 
me  be  yours.  Do  not  bide  here :  'twill  but 
vex  you." 

"  I  am  going,  madam, "  said  Sir  George, 
stiffly.  "  I  but  wait  to  see  the  man  you 
prefer  to  me.     If  he  is  not  too  unworthy 


of  you,  I'll  go,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
I  have  learned  his  name." 

Mercy  blushed;  for  she  knew  Paul 
Carrick  would  bear  no  comparison  with 
George  Neville. 

The  next  day  Sir  George  took  leave  to 
observe  that  this  Paul  Carrick  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  her  preference  so  high- 
ly as  he  ought.  "I  understand  he  has 
never  been  here." 

Mercy  colored,  but  made  no  reply ;  and 
Sir  George  was  sorry  he  had  taunted  her. 
He  followed  her  about,  and  showed  her 
great  attention,  but  not  a  word  of  love. 

There  were  fine  trout  streams  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  busied  himself  fish- 
ing, and  in  the  evening  read  aloud  to 
Mercy,  and  waited  to    see  Paul  Carrick. 

Paul  never  came;  and  from  a  word 
Mercy  let  drop,  he  saw  that  she  was 
mortified.  Then,  being  no  tyro  in  love, 
he  told  her  he  had  business  in  Lancaster; 
and  must  leave  her  for  a  few  dajTs.  But 
he  would  return,  and  by  that  time  perhaps 
Paul  Carrick  would  be  visible. 

Now  his  main  object  was  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  correspondence. 

Every  day  he  sent  her  a  long  love-letter 
from  Lancaster. 

Paul  Carrick,  who,  in  absenting  himself 
for  a  time,  had  acted  upon  his  sister's 
advice,  rather  than  his  own  natural  im- 
pulse, learned  that  Mercy  received  a  letter 
every  day.  This  was  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  that  parish. 

So  then  Paul  defied  his  sister's  advice, 
and  presented  himself  to  Mercy ;  when  the 
following  dialogue  took  place. 

"  "Welcome  home,  Mercy." 

" Thank  you,  Paul." 

"Well,  I'm  single  still,  lass." 

"So  I  hear." 

"I'm  come  to  say  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones." 
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"So  be  it,"  said  Mercy,  dryly. 

"  You  have  tried  a  gentleman ;  now  try 
a  farrier. " 

"I  have;  and  he  did  not  stand  the 
test." 

"Anan." 

"Why  did  you  not  come  near  me  for 
ten  days?  " 

Paul  blushed  up  to  the  eyes.  "Well," 
said  he,  "  I'll  tell  you  the  truth.  'Twas 
our  Jess  advised  me  to  leave  you  quiet 
just  at  first." 

"Ay,  ay.  I  was  to  be  humbled,  and 
made  to  smart  for  my  fault;  and  then  I 
should  be  thankful  to  take  you.  My  lad, 
if  ever  you  should  be  really  in  love,  take 
a  friend's  advice;  listen  to  your  own 
heart,  and  not  to  shallow  advisers.  You 
have  mortified  a  poor  sorrowful  creature, 
who  was  going  to  make  a  sacrifice  for 
you;  and  you  have  lost  her  forever." 

"What  d'ye  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  to  think  no  more 
of  Mercy  Vint." 

"  Then  it  is  true,  ye  jade ;  ye've  gotten 
a  fresh  lover  already." 

"  Say  no  more  than  you  know.  If  you 
were  the  only  man  on  earth,  I  would  not 
wed  you,  Paul  Carrick." 

Paul  Carrick  retired  home,  and  blew  up 
his  sister,  and  told  her  that  she  had  "  got- 
ten him  the  sack  again." 

The  next  day  Sir  George  came  back 
from  Lancaster,  and  Mercy  lowered  her 
lashes  for  once  at  sight  of  him. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "has  this  Carrick 
shown  a  sense  of  your  goodness?  " 

"  He  has  come — and  gone." 

She  then,  with  her  usual  frankness,  told 
him  what  had  passed.  "And,"  said  she, 
with  a  smile,  "you  are  partly  to  blame; 
for  how  could  I  help  comparing  your  be- 
havior to  me  with  his?  You  came  to  my 
side  when  I  was  in  trouble,  and  showed 


me  respect  when  I  expected  scorn  from  all 
the  world.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed." 

"Reward  me,  reward  me,"  said  Sir 
George,  gayly;  "you  know  the  way." 

"IjTay,  but  I  am  too  much  your  friend," 
said  Mercy. 

"  Be  less  my  friend  then,  and  more  my 
darling. " 

He  pressed  her,  he  urged  her,  he  stuck 
to  her,  he  pestered  her. 

She  snubbed,  and  evaded,  and  parried, 
and  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  pester- 
ing her. 

At  last,  one  day,  she  said:  "If  Mrs. 
Gaunt  thinks  it  will  be  for  your  happi- 
ness, I  will — in  six  months'  time;  but 
you  shall  not  marry  in  haste  to  repent  at 
leisure.  And  I  must  have  time  to  learn 
two  things — whether  you  can  be  constant 
to  a  simple  woman  like  me,  and  whether 
I  can  love  again,  as  tenderly  as  you  de- 
serve to  be  loved." 

All  his  endeavors  to  shake  this  determi- 
nation were  vain.  Mercy  Vint  had  a  ter- 
rible deal  of  quiet  resolution. 

He  retired  to  Cumberland,  and,  in  a 
long  letter,   asked    Mrs.   Gaunt's  advice. 

She  replied  characteristically.  She  be- 
gan very  soberly  to  say  that  she  should 
be  the  last  to  -advise  a  marriage  between 
persons  of  different  conditions  in  life. 
"But  then,"  said  she,  "this  Mercy  is  al- 
together an  exception.  If  a  flower  grows 
on  a  dunghill,  'tis  still  a  flower,  and  not 
a  part  of  the  dunghill.  She  has  the  es- 
sence of  gentility,  and  indeed  her  manners 
are  better  bred  than  most  of  our  ladies. 
There  is  too  much  affectation  abroad,  and 
that  is  your  true  vulgarity.  Tack  'my 
lady 'on  to  'Mercy  Vint,'  and  that  digni- 
fied and  quiet  simplicity  of  hers  will  carry 
her  with  credit  through  every  court  in 
Europe.      Then  think   of  her  virtues" — 
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(here  the  writer  began  to  lose  her  temper) 
— "where  can  you  hope  to  find  such  an- 
other? She  is  a  moral  genius,  and  acts 
well,  no  matter  under  what  temptation, 
as  surely  as  Claude  and  Eaphael  paint 
well.  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  seek  in  a 
wife?  Wealth?  title?  family?  But  you 
possess  them  already;  you  want  some- 
thing in  addition  that  will  make  you 
happy.  Well,  take  that  angelic  good- 
ness into  your  house,  and  you  will  find, 
by  your  own  absolute  happiness,  how  ill 
your  neighbors  have  wived.  For  my 
part,  I  see  but  one  objection:  the  child. 
Well,  if  you  are  man  enough  to  take  the 
mother,  I  am  woman  enough  to  take  the 
babe.  In  one  word,  he  who  has  the  sense 
to  fall  in  love  with  such  an  angel,  and  has 
not  the  sense  to  marry  it,  if  he  can,  is  a 
fool. 

"Postscript. — My  poor  friend,  to  what 
end  think  you  I  sent  you  down  in  the 
ooach  with  her?  " 

Sir  George,  thus  advised,  acted  as  he 
would  have  done  had  the  advice  been 
just  the  opposite. 

He  sent  Mercy  a  love-letter  by  every 
post,  and  he  often  received  one  in  return ; 
only  his  were  passionate,  and  hers  gentle 
and  affectionate. 

But  one  day  came  a  letter  that  was  a 
mere  cry  of  distress. 

"George,  my  child  is  dying.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  her. 

He  came  too  late.  The  little  boy  had 
died  suddenly  of  croup,  and  was  to  be 
buried  next  morning. 

The  poor  mother  received  him  upstairs, 
and  her  grief  was  terrible.  She  clung 
sobbing  to  him,  and  could  not  be  com- 


forted. Yet  she  felt  his  coming.  But  a 
mother's  anguish  overpowered  all. 

Crushed  by  this  fearful  blow,  her 
strength  gave  way  for  a  time,  and  she 
clung  to  George  Neville,  and  told  him 
she  had  nothing  left  but  him,  and  one 
day  implored  him  not  to  die  and  leave  her. 

Sir  George  said  all  he  could  think  of  to 
comfort  her ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
persuaded  her  to  leave  the  "Packhorse," 
and  England,  as  his  wife. 

She  had  little  power  to  resist  now,  and 
indeed  little  inclination. 

They  were  married  by  special  license, 
and  spent  a  twelvemonth  abroad. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  they  returned 
to  Neville's  Court,  and  Mercy  took  her 
place  there  with  the  same  dignified  sim- 
plicity that  had  adorned  her  in  a  humbler 
station. 

Sir  George  had  given  her  no  lessons; 
but  she  had  observed  closely,  for  his  sake ; 
and  being  already  well  educated,  and  very 
quick  and  docile,  she  seldom  made  him 
blush  except  with  pride. 

They  were  the  happiest  pair  in  Cumber- 
land. Her  merciful  nature  now  found  a 
larger  field  for  its  exercise,  and,  backed 
by  her  husband's  purse,  she  became  the 
Lady  Bountiful  of  the  parish  and  the 
county. 

The  day  after  she  reached  Neville's 
Court  came  an  exquisite  letter  to  her  from 
Mrs.  Gaunt.  She  sent  an  affectionate 
reply. 

But  the  Gaunts  and  the  Nevilles  did 
not  meet  in  society. 

Sir  George  Neville  and  Mrs.  Gaunt, 
being  both  singularly  brave  and  haughty 
people,  rather  despised  this  arrangement. 

But  it  seems  that,  one  day,  when  they 
were  all  four  in  the  Town  Hall,  folk  whis- 
pered and  looked ;  and  both  Griffith  Gaunt 
and  Lady  Neville  surprised  these  glances, 
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and  determined,  by  one  impulse,  it  should 
never  happen  again.  Hence  it  was  quite 
understood  that  the  Nevilles  and  the 
Gaunts  were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  same 
party  or  ball. 

The  wives,  however,  corresponded,  and 
Lady  Neville  easily  induced  Mrs.  Gaunt 
to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  benevolent 
acts,  especially  in  saving  young  women, 
who  had  been  betrayed,  from  sinking 
deeper. 

Living  a  good  many  miles  apart,  Lady 
Neville  could  send  her  stray  sheep  to  ser- 
vice near  Mrs.  Gaunt;  and  vice  versa: 
and  so,  merciful,  but  discriminating,  they 
saved  many  a  poor  girl  who  had  been 
weak,  not  wicked. 

So  then,  though  they  could  not  eat  nor 
dance  together  in  earthly  mansions,  they 
could  do  good  together  ;  and  methinks,  in 


the  eternal  world,  where  years  of  social 
intercourse  will  prove  less  than  cobwebs, 
these  their  joint  acts  of  mercy  will  be 
links  of  a  bright  strong  chain,  to  bind 
their  souls  in  everlasting  amity. 

It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  one  child  of  Lady  Neville's  unhappy 
marriage  died,  but  her  nine  children  by 
Sir  George  all  grew  to  goodly  men  and 
women.  That  branch  of  the  Nevilles  be- 
came remarkable  for  high  principle  and 
good  sense;  and  this  they  owe  to  Mercy 
Vint,  and  to  Sir  George's  courage  in 
marrying  her.  This  Mercy  was  grand- 
daughter to  one  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides, 
and  brought  her  rare  personal  merit  into 
their  house,  and  also  the  best  blood  of  the 
old  Puritans,  than  which  there  is  no  blood 
in  Europe  more  rich  in  male  courage, 
female  chastity,  and  all  the  virtues. 
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